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The right bank of the Irrawaddy River near Prome is fringed by a range of hills, and 
Ptoiiodaung is the name applied to the topmost of seven hills, forming part of this range. 
The P6qfi.8dauiig Hill is crowned with a massive rook, called the Hermit’s Cap, and shaped 
like a Buddhist priest’s alms-bowl. On this rock a platform of brick is raised, on which stands 
the PoofiSdaung Pagoda. It is about 30 feet high, and its form and architecture bespeak its 
be^ndiwork of masons from the maritime provinces. Near the pagoda is an image- 
of Burmese Era, (1874 A.D.). In this image-house Gautama 

in a standing posture with the index-finger of his right hand pointing 
Thus, during beloved disciple, in a praying attitude, begging the sage to 

t ^ Hermit’s Cap —"^which is surrounded on every side, except the 

j-’e it joins the next hill, by sheer precipices of some thousand feet in depth — are three 
caves cut into the rock. Over these are images of tiie two traditional moles, also cut in 
the rock, representing them in an adoring attitude and. asking some boon from Gautama 
Buddha. One of the caves is devoted to the custody of an« inscription engraved on a sandstone 
slab, about four feet high by three feet wide. The inscription was placed there ’ by 
S‘inbytiyin (1763—1776 A, D.), the second son of Alaungp^ayH (Alompra), It bears date 
1130, B. E., (1774 A. D.), and contains a record of his progv* ss from Ava to Rangoon, his 
placing a new on the Shwe Dagdn Pagoda at Rangoon, on;! the removal of its old 
which was fchro\Vn down by an earthquake in 1769,, to be enshrined in the P6§Uodaung Pagoda. 

The placing of a new t*i on the Shw8 Dag6n Pagoda by Sinbyfiyin was symbolical of the 
consoirdatiou of the power of the dynasty founded by his father in 1757 A. D., of the replace- 
ment of the Takings by the Barmans in the government of United Burma, and of *the national 
jubilation over the successes which attended Bui’mese arms in the wars with Manipur, China, 
and Siam. The ceremony of placing the was witnessed by the king iu person, in order to 
convince the Takings, whose abortive rebellion in Martaban had just been suppressed, that his 
rule was a personal one, and to impress on them the splendour of his power and the resources 
at his commaud. Moreover, to minimize the possibility of all future attempts at rebellion, with 


1 A t*-2 ( = umbrella) is the umbrelliform ornament which must be placed on the summit of every pagoda. 
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the last of the Talaing kings as a centre of intrigue and disaffection, and to remove all hopes 
of the restoration of a Talaing monarchy, he ordered the execution of Bjinny^ Dalk, the 
ea-k^g of Pegn, who had surrendered to Alaungp‘ay4. 

T.inoq 1 — 8 of the obverse face of the stone are in Pftji gftthfis and the rest are in 
SuTQiesB verso. The reverse face of the stone is in Surraese prose. 

The decipherment of this inscription does not present any palseographical diflS.culty, 
but the formation of certain letters shows that Burmese calligraphy was in a transition 
state a century ago. is expressed by as well as by rT]j or ; @ by [m or 

5]l o8 fay cri 5 GOo 5 fay CoCrfi four modes of representing gs, namely, 

8 & & 6 - 

The abrupt tone is indicated by placing either single or double dots below the letter, 
affected : or . 

The long vowel Q3 with the heavy tone is expressed by two dots like the msarga is 
Sanskrit; ui = mS = COOS. The vowel @ is expressed by 5 i uS = GQOO. The 

vowel is symbolically expressed by a curve placed over the letter affected : j and 

by St : § ^ symbolic Op is expressed thus : ^74 = following letters 

radically differ in form from those now in use: — ; D = 0 ==El 5 30 = csiHj CO =; E 

q=£^;g = 4:;Q = P;$ = 3;.;00 = n. 

TRANSLATION. 


OhvcrsQ Face, 


Reverence to the Blessed One, the Holy One, and the Fully Enlightened One ! 

TVith a pure and serene mind, I do respectfully reverence the Conqueror, who is 
highest, the noblest, the greatest of the great, and the giver of the bliss of NirvAi^a. 

The Buddha, who was the highest, the noblest, the protector, and the 
stood on the top of the high P6?iicdaung rook and pronounced an oraol^- ' " 

Like the erection of the 84,000 monasteries, pagodas, 
times (was. the building of the pagoda recorded kcrej. 6u xne Jju»b 
of IC&gha 1136, Sakkarflj, and 2318, Anno Buddhm, when Asurinda had seized tl 
moon and released her from danger, and when an auspicious victory had thus been uccoava.- „ 
to Sdma, the king, who was wise tod replete with merit and other good qualities, who was 
mighty and powerful, and whose fame had spread far and wide, caused the PfioUpdaung 
toulden which is one single mass of rock, to be cleared, and repaired an old pagoda, wherein 
'Tie enshrined xhe fallen H of the Digumpa Gh§ti, which he had purposely ordered to be brought 
away. To ensure the durability of the pagoda for a great length of time, he. made a beautiful 
bejewelled t% (like that) of the pagoda standing on the top of the Himavanta mountain, and 
planted it on the (P6§u§daung) pagoda. He then proceeded up-sti’eam, and on the auspicious 
Saturday, the full moon day of Visakha U37, Sakkaraj, and 2319, Anno Buddhse, he held 
a grtat festival and planted the beautiful bejewelled Pi (on the pagoda) called Nyandb-myinu, 

In virtue of this, my good deed, may I, in the future, become a Buddha, and be able to 
dispel the iguorance of a great many creatures immersed in ignorance, and may I finally reach 
the tranquil, transcendent, immutable, blissful, peaceful, and happy city, which i^-^secure from, 
danger of death, re-birth, and old age ! - 


■n period that iutervenes between my present existenoe 'and my becoming a 

Buddha, may all my enemies flee on hearing about my might and power or by seeing mv 
person ; and dnnng same- period, may good fortune he my lot, whenever my might and 
power m heard of-or mf|ierson seen ! J h 
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May the brahmas, devas, and men of all the 16k as, my father, mother, and other i*elatives 
share my merit equally with me, and may they rejoice with glad and joyful heart I 

May all creatures practice liberality and exert themselves for the good of the Religion ; 
and may the people live in happiness, and increase in honour and wealth !” 

During 20 asahhhiyi/as B,ndi 1 00,000 the embryo of Gautama Buddha received an 

assurance of his attaining Bnddhahood from each successive Buddha that appeared. 

Daring the cycle of seven asahkliiyyas, beginning with the one called nanda, 125,000 
Buddhas, headed by Brahmad^va, appeared. At the feet of each of these Buddhas, Our Lord, 
as a Bodhisattva, buoyed up with joy and hope, prayed to be a Buddha. With faith and zeal, 
which can never be equalled, he performed works of merit and received from the successive 
Buddhas of that cycle the assurance of attaining Buddhahood, 

During the next cycle of nine asanhhiyyas, beginning with the one called sabbabhadda, 
387,000 Buddhas, headed by POranasakya, appeared. At the feet of each of them, our 
BOdhisattva repeated his prayer of becoming an Omniscient One and the suzerain of the three 
ISlcas. He performed good deeds and followed the precepts inculcated by them. 

During the next cycle of four asankMyyas, beginning with the one called sila, 12 Buddhas, 
headed by Tauhahkara, appeared. After our JBodhisattva had received an assurance of attain- 
ing omniscience, nine other Buddhas, headed by Dipahkara, appeared. During the dispensa- 
tion of Dipaukara, our Bfidhisattva was possessed of merit and the qualifications necessary for 
the attainment of Bnddhahood. One day, he made his body serve as a bridge for Dipankara 
to step across, and the latter gmnted him an assurance that he would become a Buddha in the 
future. This assui’ance was confirmed by the eight other Buddhas who followed. 

During the next 100,000 as, 15 Buddhas, headed by Padumuttara, appeared. Each 
of these Buddhas confirmed the assurance granted to our B6dhisattva by their predecessors. 

Thus, during 20 asankliMjyas and 100,000 Icalpas, our B&dhisattva received an assurance 
of his attaining Buddhahood from 512,027 Buddhas. In his last birth, he became the sou of 
Suddhddana, King of Kapila, by Queen Maya. His birth took place in a delightful grove of 
sdl trees, and when he grew up, he was surrounded by comforts and pleasures befitting a prince. 
Three palaces were occupied according to the three seasons. His wife was 

-Yoisfidhara, and he had a ^aumber of concubines. At the age of 29 he renounced the world 
and became an ascetic. After undergoing penance for six years, he, one night, dreamt five 
dreams. Next morning, he became a Buddha, and received an offering of rice-milk from 
Sujata, which he, with relish, ate, while sitting cross-legged on the bank of a river (NSranjard), 
On the_e.veiring of the same day, the divas directed his steps to the spot where the 
B&dhi tree was. This tree had sprouted forth from the earth simultaneously with his* birth, 
and is worthy of veneration by all divas and men. Here, the grass-cutter Suddhiya presented 
him with eight handfuls of grass, with which he prepared a seat for himself. While remaining 
under the B5dhi tree, he was assailed by M^i’a and his hosts on every side : on his right and 
his left, behind him, in front of him, and over him. The contest, however, could not last long. 
Orkthe evening of the same day, he merged forth victorious from the struggle and became 
free from every passion and tie. At dawn on the following day, he comprehended the Four 
Sublime Truths and attained Buddhahood. The news of this victory and of this attainment 
was received by the inhabitants of the three lokas with deafening acclamation. 

With a view that future generations might embrace a faith and attain Nirvana, as if they 
had prayed at his feet, Gautama Buddha promulgated au excellent religion and defined the period 
of its continuance. 

It was the good fortune of the Zing of Avh to flourish during the dispensation of such a 
saviour as Gautama Buddha, 
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The ruler of Av4 was assist^ in his government by wise ministers, and was happy in the 
pDss^ssion of trastworthr frienls. He was the possessor of military weapons, soldiers, horses, 
elephants, and fortified towns, and received tribute from sixteen states, snch as Sun&paranta, 
Tampadtpa, and Eamp6ja. His capital, Batan&pfkra^^ was the storehouse of all kinds of 
precious minerals and the repositoiy of all wealth. He was wise, mighty, and powerful, and 

had reduced to subjection all the other rulers of the world He was of opinion that, 

although he might exert himself in various ways to ensure the continuance of the excellent 
religion promulgated by the Greatest of Conquerors, 


Reverse Face. 


His glorious Majesty Ring S^inbyHk^dn, the possessor of the Adn sHnbytL and many other 
white elepiiants, and of gold, silver, and rnby mines, the suzerain of all the other ralers, and 
the pverloid of the sixteen states, namely, — 


SanAparanta, with its districts ElalS, T^nnyin, Yb, Tilin, Salin, and Sagd ; 
Sirikhdttar&ma^ vrith its districts Udfitarii^ and Phndaung 
Bamalifla^ with its districts Knhdn,^ Yaungmyli,* Muttamk,^ and Pagd (Pegu) ; 
Aynttaya^ with its districts DvdrAvat!,^ r5dayh,^ and Eam&npaik ; 

HaripuAc^ with its districts Zimmh, Labdn,^^ and An&n 
lAvaratthA^^^ with its districts Ghandapjlri, Shnp&p^et, and MainglAn 
B!li6m&vftr% with its districts Eyaingtfin and Eyaingkanng ; 

Jdtinagara^ with its districts Eyaingy6ni^ and Maingsh ; 

Eamp6ja^ with its districts M6nh, NyanngywA, l>ib&, and MAmdk ; 

ICahizhsaka^ with its districts Mdgdk and Ey&tpyin ; 

Sdn (Ghinaraffha), with its districts Bamb (Bhamo} and Eatmgsin 7 
Ajayi, with its districts M6gaung and Mdnhyin ; 

DCapiptlra^ with its districts Kabh and MwSyin ; 

J^yava^ i ^ ha iia^ with its districts Jdyavati and Edtnmait ; 

Tampadtpa, with its districts Pagftn, Myinzaing, Piny&, and Ay& ; 
resolved to make a resplendent offering to the Pagoda, wherein were enshrined the panhJviga 
of three Buddhas, as well as the hairs of Gautama Buddha, given by him on the 49th day of 
his Baddhahood to the two brothers Taphnssa and Bhallika, with a view that these relics 
should be objects of ^oration by all dioa9 and men. The^2^ -was endowed with such 
might and power, that any desire of his would be consummhrted by lihe co-operation 
of Sakra and the He was desirous of placing a H covered with pure gold on tho 

Sandoshin ChAtl,” which is 900 in perimeter, 225 in diameter, and 183# in 

height.13^ 


On Sunday, the 8fch waxing of the moon of PyAW, 1136, SafckarAj, the King left Avtl . ^ithi 
the munificence of Baki-a, leaving the city of MahAsndassana for the purpose of worsliippinff 
at the Cmilamani ChAtt He was escorted by 80 battalions of land and naval forces ; by 1 600 
elephants, headed by the 7/da sHnbyH; by 500 ponies from the royal stables, headed by the 
royal charger, NAthayinbyAn, whir h was four tamgs, two matks, and four leibtfs high ; by 


s “f T*; named Mandalay, BatooiApun^ ; see post, page 28.— Ed.] 

^ IWanngiithesaLdiLlot. '' 

TMartabln. ® Now oaUed MyaungmyA in tho Boasem diatriot. 

•AyndhiT 

H Axmam. ” 

M yow oalled MaiaglflngyL u Hung. 

W ” A>a«d»,m,iBeq,iTatenttol94infllw«. 

e, totdWft “ewweinMtBiw ISBBft. perimeter, and 821 ft. plm, 2Sft. for 

M 1484ft. 64 teeh. perimeter . 355 ft. 8S ineU diameter ; 
o«agoJwdmrt^^l^!^ of the pagoda ie in faot 
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20,000 cavalry men ; by other members of the fonr-fold army ; by various tributary Sobw&s 
and Mydzas ; by ministers and military commanders of different grades, who were distinguished 
for their birth, character, and talents ; and by the members of the royal family, consisting of 
sons, brothers, kinsmen, queens, concubines, and attendants (of the King). The Sang em- 
barked on a beautifully-wrought bejewelled raft, furnished with all regal splendour. Pour 
white umbrellas were planted on the raft, which was surrounded by various kinds of gilt boats 
and other rafts. During his progress, the King was accompanied by over 200,000 infantry, 
cavalry, and elephants. At every stage on the journey, high festivals were held. On 
Monday, the 8th of the waning moon of the same month, Prome (Pyimy6) was reached, 
and the King took up his temporary residence on the sand-bank at the mouth of the 
Nawinchaung. 

In the 8th year of his Buddhahood, Gautama Buddha, at the solicitatiou of the merchants 
of Vanijjagama in Sunaparanta, visited the sandal- wood monastery built by them, and left two 
impressions of his Holy Foot on the banks of the Kamanta river, for the adoration of all dSvas 
and men, including the people of the Myin Country. On his return, he turned round the 
soles of his feet, and pronounced an oracle on the summit of a hill, which, in after times, was 
called the PawASdodaung. The King, observing that the pagoda erected by his ancestors 
on that hill would not last for ever, resolved to replace it by another, which would last 
throughout the 6,000 years allotted by Buddha for the continuance of the Religion, and 
which would be an object of adoration by all men. As he was possessed of such might 
and power as to cause the consummation of his wishes by the co-operation of the NSits, 
who watch over the Religion, and by 'Sakra and other N^ts, the of the Digdn Sandoshin 
was brought away by Bakra and the Nits for the purpose of being enshrined together with 
images, chithy bone-relics, and hair-relics. In order that the pagoda to be built might last 
throughout the 6,000 years allotted for the continuance of the Religion, its foundations 
were laid on a massive rook. Gold, silver, and bricks were laid as foundation- 

stones, and the building of the pagoda, which was 16 f ]>&ndaung8^^ in diameter, was begun 
on Wednesday, the 9th of the waxing moon of Tabddwb, 1136, Sakkardj, and 2318, Anno 
Buddhse. As when King Siridhamm&s6ka built 84!,000, pagodas, &c., there was an eclipse of 
the moon on the evening of Wednesday, the 1st of the waning moon of Tab6dwb. 
When the moon had become bright and clear, in the capacious receptacle-chamber were 
deposited great numbers of gold and silver images and cMtUy bone-relics and hair-relics, and - 
many representations of the Buddha at the Mahab6dhisattatthS,na. The building of the pagoda 
was finished on the 7th day of the waning moon of Tabddwb, and it was named the 
Nytodomyinft. On its completion, it was worshipped by the King, his queens, sons, 
daughters, brothers, kinsmen, ministers, and generals. 

The King left Prome on the 8th day of the waning moon of Tabddwb. He placed 
a golden on the Digfin Sandoshin OhSti, and completely covered it with new gilding 
Wednesday, the full moon day of Tabaung, Prom the date of his arrival to the 2nd 
the waning of the moon of Tagt^ 1137, Sakkar&j, he held high festivals in honour . 
oNrtfw'pagoda and made great offerings. On his return, he reached Prome on the 8th day of 
the waxing moon of Kas6n 1137, Sakkardj. At an auspicious hour after midnight 
on Saturday, the full moon day of the same month, the King placed a golden on the 
P6§<iodaung Pagoda, and completely covered it with gilding. An offering of food and priestly 
requisites was made to the Royal Preceptor and a great many other monks, and festivals were 
held in honour of the occasion. 

“ For this, my good deed, may I become an Omniscient One, surpassing others in wisdom, 
and 


cppp^ in proportions-of half and half. 
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NOTES. 


Obverse Eaoe. 


Line 2.—PMagg^-siU is a PAli translation of tlie Burmese appellation PawfiStiSdaiing, the 
“ foot-print hill,” which is supposed to have subsequently been corrupted into PdStlSdanng. 

Accordiug to a tradition, which is fully recorded in the Mahdydnawin, Gautama Buddha, 
in the fifth year of his Buddhahood, was presented by the two brothers, Mahfipu^na and 
Ch&lapuQi^with a saudal-wood monastery situated at Tdj^jag&ma^ otherwise called Lbgaing, 
in Sunftparanta.^ The sage accepted the gift, and occupied the monastery for seven days. 
During his temporary residence there, he left two impressions of his left foot : one, on the top 
of the Thitsab^u Hill, at the solicitation of the l^ishi Sachchhabandha (Thitsab^nd^), who had 
been converted to Buddhism, and the other on the left bank of the Mdnohaung at the solici- 
tation of Namantd, King of the NSgas. 


* On his return, from the top of the PdShSdaung Hill, where he turned the soles of his feet, 
Ganfeima Buddha saw a piece of cow-dung floating in the sea, which stretched to a range of 
hills on the east. At the same time, a mole came and paid him homage by offering Hth some 
borrowings; On seeing these two omens the Master smiled, and being asked by Ananda the 
cause of his doing so, he replied : “ My beloved Ananda, after I have attained parinirvdna, and 
after the Beligion has flourished for 101 years, five great events will happen : (1) there will be 
a great earthquake ; (2) a great lake will appear at the PoiflS point ; (3) a river, called SamOn 
SamySb, will appear j (4) the Pdpi Hill will rise up perpendicularly through the upheaval of 
the earth; (5) the sea will recede from the land on which ThafSkb.9ttarft will be built in after 
times. The mole before us will be incarnated as Duttabaung, King of TharSkhSttarS, from 
whose reign will date the establishment of my Religion in the Country of the MrknmSs.^ 

The above tradition appears to be pregnant with historical truth. Both historical and 
geological evidence goes to show that the country up to Prome® was, at one time, under the 
sea. A hai, to the south of that -town, is called to this day Akauktanng or Customs TTill^ 
from its having been a station, where customs dues were collected from the ships that visited 
the port. 

The foiloT^ exhcacfc from Mri Blanford’s account, published in the Journal of the Asiaiio 
Booiefy, Bengal, Vol. XXXI., 1862, fixes the probable age of the P6pft Volcano in the Mvin- 
gyin District of Burma:— ^ 


“^e ^nod dimng which Pnpp4(P6pa) was in action was therefore/in parts at least, 
M . I^r t an that of the . deposition of beds containing remains of Blephas, Mastodon 

'SrZi. rr ^ ^ age of these beds has, with some 

V Oervus, a more recent date may, I think, with at least .equal 

? ^ There can be no question but that the fires of Puppfl have 

ciri^aS^ / ?• t existence upon it of^species 

and ^Is; which, for want of a suitable habitat, cauhot exist in L neighboS 

ih^^R i t "'I T denudation on its surface, rider it ceriin 

^ It must long have been in a condition for vegetation to flourish upon it/ but it irsoaSv 

^B, ,e^ m the dry oKmate of Upper Burma, that a volcano of Miocene age should have 
lie form so perfectly. It is more probably PHooene. Ife bulk is not Sat and W 

Uiat^itB^^w” ™ frr as is known, it is scarcely ''probable 

learn that therei^iS ^ lengthened geological period. " I conld not 

_ nat tn ere was the shghtest tradition among th e people as to its ever liaving been in 
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fiction within the memory of man, a circumstance, on the grounds mentioned, extremely im- 
probable. The occurreace, on the summit, of the common brakes, and doubtless of other 
plants of temperate - regions, renders it probable that the close of the glacial period found its 
surface in a fit state to support vegetation.” 

Line 3. — The Jinachakka or Anno Buddh®, corresponding to the year of Sakkardij 
or vulgar era, is indicated throughout the inscription by mnemonic words used in astrology. 
The method of expressing numerals by means of words is also a South-Indian practice, which 
is fully described at pages 57—59 of Burnell’s Elements of South-Indian Falcpography . It may 
be noted that the Burmans reckon their Bra of Religion from 544 B. 0., the year, according 
to them of the yarinirvdna of Gautama Buddha. 

Line 4, — The DignmpachSti of the Pali appears to be a translation of the Dag6a Ch§ti, 
now called the Shw4 Dagdn^^ the celebrated pagoda of Rangoon. The correct appellation 
should be TikumbhaehStl according to pages 16-17 of Forcbhammer’s Notes on the 
Early History and Geography of British Burma, J., The Shwi Dagon Pagoda, 

Reverse Pace. 

Line 2. — It is tbe belief of the Buddhists of Burma that the Shw& Dag6n Pagoda 
contains the relics of the four successive Buddhas of this Bhaddakappa, namely, the water 
strainer of Kakusandha, the bathing-robe of Konagamana, tbe staff of Kassapa, and eight hairs 
of Gautama. 

Lines 3 — 8. — The division of the Burmese Empire under Sfinbyfiyin into sixteen states 
or provinces is interesting, as it illustrates the substitution of classical names of India for native 
appellations. See Appendix B to Yule’s Mission to Ava for similar classification effected during 
the reign of Palnn Mindaya in 1636 A; 

Line 7. — Kabhmwdyin is the Burmese appellation for Manipur. Sir Arthur Phayre 
derives Mw§yin from Moranga or Moriya, and identifies it with the Kub6 Valley in the Upper 
Chindwin District (Journal of the Asiatic Society^ Bengal^ Vol. XXXIII. page 15)* In' the 
Mahdydzawm’ it is stated that Dbajaraj^, a king of the Sakya race, settled here, after his 
expulsion from Northern India about the middle of the 6th century B 0* Upper Pagan was 
built by him. He married Nagacbhinna, the Queen of Bhinhaka, the last of the Tagaung 
kings, who, on his expulsion by the Tatars, fied to Male and died there. On tbe destruction 
of the Tagaung dynasty the people were divided into three divisions and one emigrated to the 
Shan States ; the second to the country of the Pyus and Kanr&ns, over which Muducbitta, son 
of KAnrajagyi, had formerly ruled as king j and the third remained at Male with Nagachhinna. 
Tbe finding among the ruins of Tagaung of terra cotta tablets, bearing Sanslqrit legends, 
affords some corroboration to the statement of the native historians that, long before Anorat^azh’s 
conquest of I>atdn in the 11th century A. D., successive waves of emigration ft?om Oangetic 
India had passed through Mapipfir to the Upper Valley of the Irrawaddy, and that 
these emigrants brought with them letters, religion and other elements of civilization. 

Line 8. — J'§yava^4ba'na is the classical name of the ancient kingdom of Toungoo 
(Taung-ngfi). 

Line, 9. — The Hsin Sfinbyfi, or the white elephant called Hin, was one of the animals, 
from the possession of which King S ‘inbyfly in (Lord of the White Elephant) derived the title, 
"^hich he is known in history. 

11. — The charger called the Nktbayinbyhn, which is described, in the language of 
yon, as being 4 taimgs, 2 maiks, and 4 lefi^itSi or nearly 22 hands high, appears to be 
presented by foreigners. A Burman pony rarely exceeds 13 hands. 

J a oontribution to the orthography of this word I may note that a French traveller of 1786 calls it ‘ la 
Digon.* See Tawtig^Pao, Vol. II, p. 397 ff. Forohhammer’s conclusions are, I think wrong. At any rate 
ot actually supported by any authoritative document I have yet seen. — Ed.] 
a* [Mindon named some of the quarrters of Mandalay by Pliji names.— E d.] 
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Line 15* — Bataziftptlr% is the classical name of (Ava) Awa or Iowa, or Shw&W4, Hhe 
golden entrance/ as it is called in the language of poetry and song. It -was founded by 
Badominbya in. 136rt A. D., its site being selected for its strategic position at the conEnence 
of the Myi(t)nge and Irrawaddy rivers, and for the, swampy nature of the ground on its open 
face. Ava was the capital of Burma Proper for nearly five centuries. It witnessed the Chinese 
and Shan invasions^ the desperate struggle for supremacy between, the Barmans and the 
Talaings, and lastly a British army advance witMo four marches and dictate its own terms to 
Bagyidh at Yandabfi. Through its antiquity as the capital of Burma, it is better known among 
the neighbouring nations than ShwSbfi, Sagaing, Amarapura,. or Mandalay. Even to this day,^ 
the seat of the Burmese Gfovernment is known to the Chinese as Awa, and the Sh4ns call the 
Burmese king ‘ Khun hb kham Aw^’ the Lord of the golden palace of Ava. 

Line 17. — The sand-bank at the mouth of the Nawinohaung, where S^inbyuyin took up hxa 
temporary residence, may be seen to this day. 

Line 18. — MiAuotaingo means the country of the My^n. Sir Arthur Phayre derives 
Mraninh from Brahmd (see page 2 of his History, of Burma). The exact derivation and mean- 
ing of the designation, by which the Barmans are known, have not yet been settled. The 
term EEranma is not met with in Burmese history till the First Century A. D. In Marco 
Polo’s Travels^ Burma is referred to as the kingdom of Mien. The Barmans are known 
among the Chinese as the Mien, and among the Bbdns as the MAn, the same appellation by 
which the Mongols are known among the Chinese. In the accounts of Burma written in Pftji 
the country is knoiXm as MarammadSsa. If Sir Arthur Phayre’s derivation is correct, it is 
difficult to justify the action of the learned priests of the 14th and 15th centuries in making 
use of the barbarous appellation Maramma in lithic inscriptions as well as in literary works, 
while they had the familiar term Brahm^ for their national designation.^^ 

The various theories on the subject are thus summarized in the British Burma Gazetteer • 
(Volume L pages 141—142), 

The name by which the, Barmans call themselves is Mjhxnnk or MrS-mma, commonly 
pronounced By^mmd or Bam-mA (Bama). Mr. Hodgson appears to conclude that the appella- 
tian can be traced to the native name for ‘ man ’ : Sir Arthur Phayre that it is derived from 
Brahm^, signifying celestial beings,’ and was not adopted till after the introduction of 
Buddhism and after several tribes had been united under one chief : and Bishop Bigandet that 
it is another form, or a corruption, of Mien,, a name the Burmana brought with them from the 
Central Asian plateau/’ 

Line a2.-^The Royal Preceptor was the Atula Say&d^, whose full title was MaJbatulaya-. 
sadhammar&jaguru. He was the I>&l?an^baing or Buddhist Archbishop, appointed by Alaung-> 
p^ayA wh^ the latter became king. The SayM5 retained his office throughout the reign of 
five kings, and was removed by Bdd^p'ayfi for his schismatic doctrines. 


HOTE OK SOME AJANTA PAIKTIKGS. 

BY L. A. WADBEH^, M. B. 

^February 18921 commTmieated to the Bengal Asiatic Society a detafled description 
ofthatfe^ntali ^^o hitherto known as ‘the Zodiac,’ which oeoupies a eonspicnons 
pJsjem theT^ndah rf Ajanta Cave No. XVIL By a reference to the extant pLtings 
of the hwaM, I was able to interpret its details and restore its chief blanks. It: is a Bharana- 
chakra or Pictonal Cycle of Existence, and its chief valne for scholars lies in the fact. 

™ the Burmese dietingniBhed from the PeguaTs. 

XoHri<pu>rTercotc.V^'!im,^n\,^„^^^ XFiTIIe yaerfm. QWrini, Vitadi 

1 ‘A msro frttJmn^r’.: TOes the words Barma and Bannam tbroughont Us outious book.— Bn 1 

Amere&agia8nti«>w*enam8.'-FergaBaoaandBiirgeBS, 0«w p. 310. 
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that in. the outer circle are ponrtrayed in concrete pictorial form, the twelve niddnas, regarding 
the exact sense of which there have been so many divergent opinions, owing to scholars 
hitherto having had only the ambiguous Pali and Sanskrit terms to interpret from. 

Again from Lamaic sonrees, I now offer a note on two more of the Aja^tft paintings, 
which may be of interest at the present time, when a new edition of these paintings is being 
published. 

I._ATaI6kita as ‘The Defender from the Dreads.’ 

This painting is also in Cave XVII., forming No. B in the series of photographs of 
Mr. Griffith’s copies, and § IV. in the report of Dr. Burgess,® who, in his brief note of eight 
lines, entitles it ‘ the Litany of Aval6kitSSvara,’ and notes that ‘ of the oval compartments at 
each side only a few can be partially made out.’ 

This picture is not very uncommon in Tibet, where it is known as ‘ Aval6kita® — ^The 
Defender from the Eight Dreads.’ It is thus described by the great Lama T&ranatha in bis 
gfsung-kbums or The Hwidred Thousand Sayings. 

Arya Avalfkita is represented in a standing posture in the form of a .mA** of a white 
complexion, with one face and two hands. The right hand is in the ‘bestowing’ attitude • 
(mudra). The left hand holds a rosary® and an anointing vase or pitcher.® He is dressed in white 
silk, with Amitabha seated in the locks of his hair. 

The secondary figures depict scenes, which are eight in number, four being on each side 
of the central figure. On the right are the following scenes i — 

1. Dread in Eire. Two villagers being at enmity, one of them set fire to the other’s house ; 

when the one in the burning house, unable to escape, prayed ‘ 0 ! Avalfikita ! ’ Instantly - 
over bis house appeared a white cloud, which gave forth a copious shower of rain, and so 
the fire was quenched. 

2. Dread in Prison. Once a thief entered the king’s store and finding there a vase of wine 

drank deeply, and becoming intoxicated fell asleep. In the morning the king’s servants 
found him and having fettered him cast him into prison. In his distress the man prayed 
to Aval6kita. Then a bird of five colours, an incarnation of Avalokita, appeared and loosened 
his chains, and the prison door was opened and the man escaped to his home. 

Qpead in Plunder. A wealthy merchant set out to Maru, with a thousand camels and 
five hundred of the best horses laden with valuables. He saw by the way the bones of 
many previous travellers,' who had been mui^dered by robbers; and he himself was 
attacked by these robbers. In his fear he prayed to Aval6kita, when instantly appeared a 
host of heroes armed with swords — incarnations of AvaI6kita himself — , who came to the 
merchant’s rescue, and defeating the would-be robbers the merchant escaped in safely. 

4. Dread in Water. Five thousand merchants went to the Southern Eatnadwip (= Ceylon) 
in three ships. In returning to their own country they filled one ship with jewels and 
setting sail they reached Ohandan-bhfimipradhan-dwV The ‘wealth-owners’ (spirits) of 
the ocean being angry, sent storms which blew the ships out of their courses. And when the 
ships were enveloped in a mighty wave and about to founder one of the merchants prayed 
to AvalSkita. Then instantly the storm ceased, and they all reached their own countries 
in s*afety. 


2 Arch. Survey, WesUIndia, Rep. No. 9. 

* spyan-ras-gidgf. — There is no element in the word representing fSvara. 

* Brang-arong. ^ The rosary is almost a chinha o£ Avalokita. 

e Bpyi.61ug« ( * literally * crown of head » + ‘ to pnt ^ : Beal, 8i-yu.U, II. 137) appears to have misinterpreted 

this object. It is also believed to hold perfumo. an* 

7 Tsan-Idan-sa-»Hchhog kyi idling, probably the Sunderbans or their eastern section, the modern Sandwip. 
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On tbe left band of the central figure are depicted the following scenes 

fi Dread of Enemy. A king named Otibishar was sleeping in a grove, when a partj of 

Xfa*»ll7.pp»red,»dfro. 

the eoeinies to ‘the ten directions. 


6 . 
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Dread of Elephant. A girl went to a forest to gather flowers. She cncountorod an 
elephant named .Kh(lnt(=? bloody), which caught her around the waist with his trunk and 
was about to kill her, when she prayed to Avalokita. Then the elephant instantly released 
her and she escaped unhurt. 

Dread of Lion. A wood-cutter went to a forest, and met a hungry lioness which was about 
toseizeandeathim. Being much terrified he prayed to Avalfikita. Then instantly appeared 
a white boy® dressed in tree-leaves and lifting him np bore him off tbrongh the air and set 
him down in the midst of the city. 


8. Dread of Venomous Snakea. A courtesan on her way to a merchant’s hoasc after dark, 
after leaving her house was attacked by a black venomous snake. In her fear she j>rayocl 
to Avalokita, then the snake immediately became white (t.e.hai’in-loss) and disappeared into 
the river. 


II. ‘The Ifine Bftdhfeattvas.’ 


This group of Buddha and ‘ The Nine BSdhisattvas’ is also in Gave XVII. and forms i;)3ioto- 
graph ‘ B details of L’ of Griffith’s Series and paragraph §XXXI of Bargess, who merely notes 
regarding it that Buddha stands surrounded by fonr Arhats and two Bodhisattvas.® 

♦The Nine Bddhisattvas’ consist of four unadorned disciples standing in froat, and in the 
background five bejewelled and crowned lay devotees, TAranatha describes them in his 772d8ad 
Srgya or The Hundred Beeds» Following his description, I give hero a key to the picture, in 
which the firm-line ovals represent the faces of the figures in the foreground, and the dotted 
avals the faces of the background figures of the group; — 



1. Muni. 

2. Samantabhadra^ incarnate as a disciple of Buddha. 

3. Vajrapaiji do. 

4. Manjuferl do. 

5. Avaldkita - do. 

6. Brahm.4^ incarnate as an earthly king to hoar Buddha’s teaching. 

7. - Indpa do. do. 

8. Ifiwara do. do. . * 

9. Visii^LU do. do. 

10. King^Tras^uajit of ^6sala, a contemporary of Buddha and one of his first converts, 

^ This k of course a mythical arrangement of Buddha’s disciples. But the Lamas, following 
their Indian trad itions, explain that four of the historic disciples of Buddha and fonr of 

paal-rgyal. .^e also Csbma de Eordsi in Asiatic Rmarrles, TX. p. 7S, 294, Ao; 
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liis lay hearers were incarnations of the deities and Mahayana Bddhisattvas above specified. 
Attention is invited to the rosary as the cKinha of Avalokitesvara. Indra’s third horizontal eye 
in the forehead is also characteristic, and Indra is usually the umbrella-holder to Buddha. 

In conclusion, I may note that for several years I have been engaged on a work dealing with 
quite an untrodden field of Indian Buddhism, for the study of which I have had exceptional 
opportunities, mz,, • The Tantric Buddhism of Magadha as illustrated by its remains, and in its 
relations to th^ Lamaic Pantheon.* 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY OP THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS OF DHAMMACHETI, 

1476 A. D. . 

BY TAW SEXN ICO. 

The absence in the Buddhist Church of any organized ecclesiastical hierarchy under a 
central Government renders it imperative that some kind of efficient check should be devised 
for the due maintenance of discipline, harmony, and moral control. It was, therefore, 
ordained by Gantama Buddha that twice in the month, at full moon and at new moon, and also 
once a year, at the end of the rainy season, meetings should be held, where the assembled priests 
should be asked whether they had committed any of the offences mentioned in the FdUmohhha^ 
or whether the commission of such offences by any of them had been seen, heard of, or suspected 
by the others. The former meetings are called li^pdsatlia and the latter pavdrand. For the 
purpose of holding these meetings, at which it is the bounden duty of all priests to attend, 
it is necessary that a convenient and central place should be appointed. Such a place 
is called a sima^i and the ceremonial for its consecration is prescribed in the second kliandkaha 
of the MaMvagga, a part of the Vinaya Pitaha, This ceremonial has, however, been inter- 
preted in various ways by the commentaries and scholia on the Mahdvagga, such as the 
VinayatihahatJid, SdraUhadipan% YmiativinUan^ Vinayatikd by Vajirabuddhitb^ra, KanhM^ 
vitaran% VinayavmiGhchliaya'paharanai Vinayasangahapakarana^ SimdlanJcdrapakqrana, and tbe 
SmdlqMdrasangaJia ; and the object of the KalyApl Inscriptions is to give ah authori- 
tative ruling on these varied opinioa^ and to prescribe a ceremonial for the consecratioh 
of a simaj which shall be in accordance with what is laid down by Gautama Buddha, and which, 
at the same time, shall not materially oonfiict with the interpretations of the commentators. 

Incidentally the inscriptions are meairt to prove the * apostolic succession * of the 
Buddhist priesthood of Burma^ and give a good deal of valuable information as to the 
geography of the period. So- many positive current dates are also given, with 
references to Sinhalese and Burmese History, that the historical truth of many of the 
statements contained in them should bo capable^ of conclusive proof, 

A simd, serves another purpose than that above explaiuecU It is the place where 
the upasampadd. ordmation and other ecclesiastical ceremonies are performed. Unless 
the consecration of the simdi is considered -to be valid, the ceremonies performed 
therein are held to be null and void. Hence a simft is intimately connected with the 
existence of the Buddhist Priesthood, on which the .whole fabric of Buddhism rests. 

The following account of the manner ih which sim^s are at the present day con- 
secrated In Burma will be of interest, as showing how the accretions of ages have 
modified the simple ceremoniial of Gautama Buddha. A piece of land suitable for the 
consecration of a simd, and generally measnring about 105* or 126 feet in perimeter, is obtained 
from tbe British Government, which declares that the land *s visufhg&nia, that is to say, land in 
respect of which revenue and all usufructuary rights have been irrevocably relinquished by the 
secular authorities in favour of the Buddhist Priesthoods W^ithin the limits of this land, the 
learned and qualified priests, who have been appointed to perform the ceremony of consecration, 


1 The modem Bummse word for this is spelt sim. 
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mark tie extent o£ the simd. At the distance of about ten feet from the boundaries thus marked 
an outer boundaiy-line is indicated. The land enclosed within these two boundary-lines is levelled 
and cleared and besmeared with mud. When the mud is dry, allotments of space, measuring 
six by three feet, are marked out in rows with Kme or red earth, and an awning is constructed 
over the whole ground. Then a Chapter, consisting of ten or fifteen priests, take their seats m 
the first allotment of space in the first row and proceed to intone by turns the kammayficlift 
for^he desecration of a sirnA^ it being held necessary that, for the proper consecration of 
the new simd, the one which may possibly exist gn the same site, should be first desecrated. 
This ceremony is repeated tUl the last allotment of space in the first row is reached. The priests 
then seat themselves in the last allotment of space in the second row and continne the intona- 
tion of the same hammavdcJid, The same ceremony is repeated till the first allotment of space 
in the second row is reached. Thus, onge in ^ forward order, and then in a reverse order 
of the allotments of space arranged in rows, is the same Icammatsdchd intoned till the number 
of rows has been exhausted. The cej?emony of desecrating a simd is repeatedly performed 
for about a week or ten days. After this, one op twg days’ rest is given to the officiating 
priests. 

Twenty or thirty learned and qualified priests are now selected ; and they proceed to 
mark the limits of the proposed sinid^ such limits being smaller in extent than those of tho 
vUmhgdma* At the fonr comers of the site of the simd^ and also on its sides, pits are dug 
deep enough to bold as much water as will not dry up before the conclusion of the intonation 
of the kammavAchd. for the consocratioxi of a simA — such water being regarded as tbo 
boundary. At the distance of a foot and a half from these pits, towards the inside, bamboo 
trellis work is set up, and tbe space thus enclosed is decorated with various kinds of flags and 
streamers, water-pots covered with lotus and other flowers, plantain trees, sugarcane, coooanut’ 
flowers, \>ahye leaves, and nizd grass. The awning mentioned above is likewise adorned with 
a ceiling of white cloth and with festoons of flowers. 


Meanwhile, the pits are continually filled with water, so that it rgay not diy up before tho 
ceremony is over. When the time approaches for the ceremony to begin, no more water is 
poured into the pits. Near each of them, a junior priest is stationed to furnish tlu) offiitdating 
senior priest with replies in respect of the boundaries of the simd. At the appointed hour, tlio 
senior pnest, holding hammavdclidf slowly walks along the boundary -line of the siuid* 
Approaching the Eastern ‘water-boundary* he asks : — FuraUhimdy a disdya ninniitmh'f 
and the junior prigst answers ; — Udakapi^ hhant6.^^ Similar questions and answox*8 are 
asked ^ud. given also at the South-eastern, Southern, South-western, Western, North-wcHtorn, 
l^orthem, and Korth-eastern points of the site, and to make the boundary-line continuous, also 
at the Eastern and South-eastern points, which have already been proclaimed. The questions 
and answers ape asked and given first in Pali and then in BniTnese. The same ceremony of 
proclaiimng the boundaries is repeated by two other senior priests in succession. After tho 
boundaries have thus been proclaimed three times, the kammavAchfi for oonise oration 
of a san^nasa^vAsakasimft is intoned seven (or eight) times by three of tho priests at a 

time. After tHs, the kammavacM relating to the consecration of an avippavAsasima is 
chanted, 


At tlm conclusion of the above ceremonies, a statement recording the year, month, day, and 
our a w ic the simd was consecrated, the names of the senior priests who officiated at the 
o^mome^ and the name of the simd, is publicly read out. Lastly, in honour of the occasion, 
by t^ ^ ie sounds, and muskets are fired, und a shout of acclamation is raised 


The above aocoxmt is giTYijigr j* to 
are frequently, cited or appealed to 
the consecration of simAs. 


that recorded in the Inscriptions, which 

as the ruling authority gn the ceremonial relating to 
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Dhammachdtl, or Rd,md.dMpati, Eling of Pegu, who erected these inscriptions in 
1476 A. D., was an ex-priest^ who, in emulation of As6ka, Sirisanghabodhi-Parakkamabuhn, 
and other Buddhist kings of old, made the purity of Buddhism one of the objects of his earnest 
solicitude. The twriti object in founding the Kialy^hi-siindi appears to have been to afford 
to the Priesthood of Rftmahhad^sa^ a duly consecrated place for the purpose of 
performing the up6satha, upasampad^ and other ecclesiastical ceremonies, and 
indirectly to secure continuity in their apostolic succession from Mahinda, the 
Buddhist Apostle to Ceylon. It was held that the succession from S6^a and XTttara, 
the missionaries to Suvanp.abhtLmi, had been interrupted in Burma because of the 
violent political convulsions to which the country had been subjected. In the 11th 
century A. D., the Taking Kingdom of baton was conquered by Anuruddha or Anorat'azd, 
King of Pagan ; and two centuries later, the Pagan monarchy was, in its turn, overthrown by 
three Shan brothers, who took advantage of the dismemberment of the Burmese Empire caused 
by a Chinese invasion in 1284 A. D. While the Upper Valley of the In^awaddy was passing 
through troublous times, the Takings olthe lower country had been fighting among themselves 
after they had regained their independence from subjection to Burma. Thus, during the four 
centuries that preceded the accession of DhammachSt!, Burma had scarcely enjoyed peace for 
any great length of time, and matters appertaining to the Buddhist Religion had not been 
efficiently supervised or regelated. 

The KalyAnl-simft derives Its name from the fact that it was consecrated by the 
Taking priests, who had received afresh their upasampadd ordination at the hands of the 
Mahavihara fraternity, the spiritual successors of Mahinda, on the Kalyap.! River near 
Colombo. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Buddhist priests from all parts of Burma, 
from Ceylon and Siam, flocked to it to receive their upasampadd ordination. Even at the 
present day, priests, whose ordination is of doubtful validity, will suffer themselves to be 
re-ordained in it. 

In preparing for the present study of the KalyApl Inscriptions^ owing to want 
of time, I had no access to the original stone-slabs. The text was collated from two 
palm-leaf manuscripts^ one of which was found among the papers of the late Dr. Foroh- 
hammer, and the other was procured from the Bernard Free Library at Rangoon. On the 
whole, the latter manuscript, marked (B) preserves a better text, and has been generally 
followed in the present paper. Numerous palm-leaf copies of the Pali text of the Kalyanl 
Inscriptions are extant, and are carefully preserved owing to their containing an account of 
the proper ceremonial of consecrating a simd. No apprehension need, therefore, exist that 
there is any -material divergence between the present edition and the original text of the 
inscriptions. Indeed, the general accuracy of the MSS. above alluded to will be shown later 
on in this Jouriial* 

The KalyAui Inscriptions are situated at iSadngganaing, the western suburb of the 
town of Pegu. They comprise ten stone slabs covered with inscriptions on both sides, and 
are arranged in a row. Owing either to the vandalism of the Portuguese adventurer, Philip 
de Bnto, who, for ten years, held supreme power in Pegu at the beginning of the 17th century 
A. D., or to the insensate fury of Alompra’s soldiery, who plundered Pegu in 1757 A. D., all of 
them are more or less broken ; hnt the fragments, which are lying scattered about, are capable of 
at least partial restoration®. When whole, their average dimensions were about 7 feet high, 4 
feet 2 inches wide, and 1 foot 3 inches thick. There are 70 Jines of text to each face, and three 
letters to an inch. The language of the first three stones is Pftji, and that of the rest is 
Talaing, being a translation of the Paji text. 


a The modern Kingdom of Pegu,” that is, the Talaing Country. 

a [The Covornment of Burma has very kindly entrusted to me the task of restoring these invaluable documents 
to their original condition, as far as is now practicable. The work has been already begun, En.J 
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— aWuts saenoe of these litMo records regarding the 

I a B^^dhaghAsa^ the author of the Visuddhimaffsa and AltkasdlM, 

cetetoted is reputed to have brought a complete set of the Buddhist scrip- 

lith ».nt»y A.D. I! tU .toy ^bo.t 

emh md WOTld c«*toly b*™ b™ mMitioned m ll.e« inraiptions, which givo a ol 

Srvic»»l«d««fB«dahi.n.iaB™u.«.dOejlo»,»ia wtah w.i-e I? » kihg. wh„ 

calM tarn ih. doato b, th. throw, wd to whom .voij, kmd of mformotion ™ 
watdbU. Oowdorlngthot the idootHootion with th. SniaosIihhSm. of the «.o.o.,t. 1... 

beea uro^ed in favour of three countries, namely, Ramanrad^sa, the Malay Peninsula, and 
Cambodia, in all of which gold is found, one cannot help being sceptical as to the historic 
cal aceujraey of the account relating to the mission of Buddhaghdsa to l>at6n. Such 
scepticism becomes somewhat confirmed, when it is borne in mind that there is no palioographi- 
cal affinity between the Talaing and Sinhalese alphabets, and tliat Cambodian vvnter.s aifirm 
that the great divine came to their country, vide Bowring’s Kingdom md Feoph of Siaw, 
(Tol. I, page 36). See also the conclusions of Mr. Foulkes in his careful researches into the 
legends of Buddhaghosha,- ante, Vol. XIX, pp. 121-122. 


My notes to the Kalyani Inscriptions are in preparation, and will form tho subject of a 
sepai*ate study wdth a transcription of the Pali text into the Burmese character. 

In brief the ‘contents’ of the Pfiji text on the three stones are as follows 


OBVERSE FACE OF THE FIRST STOEB. 

Introductory Observations. 

Convocation of the Third Buddhist Council and despatch of mi.ssionanos. Arrival of 
Soiia and Uttara at Golamattikanagara in Suvannabhfimi. Decline and fall of Rarnauijaclfisa, 
Its conquest by Anuruddha, King of Piigama (Pagan). King Sirisanghabodhi-Parakkamabalm 
I’eforms Buddhism in Ceylon. UttarajtvamahathSra, Preceptor of the King of Pngama, visits 
Ceylon. His pupil, Chhapata remains behind ; and, after ten years’ residence, returns homo, 
accompanied by four other thiras,^ Schisms in the Buddhist Church at Puguiua coiisoquent on 
the death of Uttarajivamahath^ra. 

REVERSE FACE OF THE FIfiST STONE. 


Introductory Observations. — (Concluded). 

Schisms at Dalanagara and Muttimanagara. Such ecclesiastical ceremonies as tlio 
consecration of a sim& and npasampadd ordiuation are performed in various ways. Accession of 
Ramadhipati. His reflections on the valid manner of consecrating a simd, 

OBVERSE FACE OF THE SECOND STONE. 


Mission to Ceylon. 

The King’s reflections concluded. After consultation with the learned IMras he is confirmed 
in his opinion regarding the smdvipatti and parisavipatti of the lipammpadd and other ecclesi- 
astical ceremonies in RSmannadfea. Twenty-two. thiras are invited to visit Ceylon ami introduce 
into RamaSSad^sa the Sinhalese form of upasanypadd ordination, as practised by tho Mahavihara 
sect, founded by Mahinda. The invitation is accepted. Offerings for shrines and priests iu 
Ceylon, and presents for King Bhfivanekabahu, as also letters for priests and the king, arc 
prepared. Chitraduta and Rfimaduta accompany the tMras to Ceylon, 

REVERSE FACE OF THE SECOND STONE. 

Re-ordination of tbe priests from BtoaUfiaddsa. 

Departu’^ of the party in two ships. Chitradfita’s ship arrives first. Reception by tho Kino* 
of Ceylon. R&madfita’s ship arrives,. Various shrines are visited. The priests from Rumahiia- 
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desa are re -ordained on the Kalyani River bj a Chapter elected from the Mah^vihfira sect. 
The Sinhalese King confers titles on them. Ramaduta’s ship returns home and arrives safely. 
Chitradnta’s ship is wrecked at Kalainbu (Colombo). Chitraduta^s party is again shipwrecked. 
The members of the party travel on foot to N^vntapattana, whence four iheras and their 
disciples travel on to Komalapattana. Of the latter party, six tMras and four yonng priests die 
and the rest reach home. 

OBVERSE PACE OP THE THIRD STONE. 

Consecration of the Kalyd.]^-simd.. 

Rumadhipati’s reception of the eleven tUrcbSt vho return by Ramaduta’s ship. A site is 
selected for the consecration of a simd for these tMras, Enquiry is held into the antecedents 
of the tMras and their disciples. A Chapter consisting of nine tMras and five young priests is 
appointed for consecrating the proposed simd. Ceremonies of desecration and consecration are 
performed, and the simd is named the Kalyani-sima, after the river where the officiating priests 
received afresh their upasam'pacld ordination. The priests of Ramannadesa request Rtoadhipati 
to be permitted to receive the Sinhalese form of the upasaTupada ordination. Suvannasobhaoa- 
th^ra is appointed upajjhdya, 

REVERSE PACE OP THE THIRD STONE. 

Establishment of the Sinhalese form of ordination in Rftmafihad§sa. 

The priests of Ramannadesa receive the Sinhalese form of upasampadd ordination in the 
Kalyani-sima. Eamadhipati’s edict to the priesthood regarding admission into the Order. 
Expulsion of pseudo-priests from the Order. Royal gifts to hliikTahus and sdmaneras* Horta- 
tory verses. 


I will now give a translation of the MS. Text. The transcribed text which follows the 
translation is that collated from the MSS. above alluded to. 

TRANSLATION. 

Obverse face of the first stone. 

Beverence to the Blessed One, the Holy One^ the Fully Enlightened One. 

May the excellent Religion of the Conqueror flourish- and prosper, and may reverence he 
paid to Buddha ! 

The purification" of the Religion of the Conqueror was effected by Ramadhipati, King of 
Ramafifiadasa. An account of this event will be related. 

During the reign of pamadhipatiraja. King of RamauSadesav the Religion of the Con- 
queror became purified. 

Two hundred and eighteen years had passed away since the attainment of Parinir- 
vai^a by the Pully Enlightened One, the Sage of the Sakyas, when Dhammasdkaraja 
was inaugurated as king. In the fourth year after this event, owing to Nigrddhasa- 
map.ara, the King had great faith in the Religion of Buddha^; aud the gifts and honours to 
the priests greatly increased, while those to the heretics diminished. 

The heretics, for the sake of gifts and honours, embraced the ascetic life among certain, 
priests, received the ujjasmipadd ordination, and promulgated their own heresies, such as the 
Sassata heresy. Some took orders themselves, assumed the guise of pz'iests, and taught their 
own heretical doctrines. All these heretics m^ed promiscuously with, and resided among, the 
priests, who performed uposatha and such other ecclesiastical ceremonies. Owing to this cir- 

4 A.S tlie Burmese reckon tke parinirvCina to have taken place in 544 B. 0., this yields 322 B. C. as the 
traditional date of the conversion of As&ka to Buddhism. 
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^nmstance the Sanc^ha considered that the parisa was coirnph and would not perform u)>6mtha 
Tberefor^for seven years, the performance of this ecclesiastical ceremony had eeaae 

in tlie Asdkarftma monastery. 

On accoxmt of these circumstances. King Dhammasdka became deshous of pui-ifying the 
Religion by removing the impurity, heresy, and conniption that had arisen in it, and hccnic 
tie co-operltion of iilggaliputtatissamahathSra. Having acqmi-ed, by study, the know edge 
that the RnUy Enlightened One was a Vibhajjav4di, and that those who professed the 
doctrines of the Sassata and other schools, were heretics, the King convoked an assembly of 
aU the priests. Those who held similar doctrines, were commanded to torm themselves into 
gronps, and each group was dismissed one by one. There were sis millions of priests pro- 
fessing the Eelfeion, who, if asked what the belief of the Rally Enlightened One was, would 
say that he was a VibhajjavftdJ, whUe the sinful, heretical priests, who deolai-od that the 
Fully Enlightened One professed the doctrines of the Sassata and other schools, nuinbcred 
six^ thousand. The Kitig directed all the sisty thousand sinful priests to leave the^ Order, 
and, saying: “Now that the has been purified, let the Sangha perform uiwtatha," 

returned to tlie city. 


Therefore, M6ggaliptittatissamahLftth§ra performed up6satha in the As6kArd.ma 
monastery in the company of all the six millions of priests. This being concluded, lie pro- 
mulgated, in an enlarged and expanded form, but on the lines indicated by the Blessed One, 
the treatise called Kathftvatthn, of •which a summary had been expounded by the Blessed 
One. Subsequently, like as the venerable Mahakassapal^dra selected five hundred priests, iu 
■whom all passions were extinct, and who had attained to the possession of the six abhinm, 
and the four 'paiisamhMdds, and convened the First Council, which sat for seven months ; and 
like as the venerable MaMyasathdra selected 700 priests, in whom all passions were extinct, 
and who had attained to the possession of the six alhimds and the four patisambhidds^ and 
convened the Second Council, which sat for eight months ; even so did he (Mdggaliputta- 
tissamahath^ra) select 1,000 priests, in whom all passions were extinct, and who had 
attained to the possession of the six ahhimids the iour pat isa7nlhidds, and convened the 

Third Council, which sat for nine months. At the conclusion of this Council, ho foresaw, 
that, in the future, the Religion would be established in foreign countries, and sent sue- 
tMras as Majjhantikathara with the injunction : “ Do you establish the Religion in such and 
such countries.” Of these tMras, he sent MahamahindathSra to establish the Religion in 
the Island of Tambapaimi, and Sdi^athdra and Uttarath§ra to establish the Religion in 
UamafifiadSsa^ which, was also called Suva^^abhiami. 


At that time, a king, called Sirimasdka, ruled over the country of Suvai3iijabhtimi, 
His capital was situated to the north-west of the KSiasabhapabbatachfitiya.® The eastoru 
half of this town was situated on an upland plateau, while the western half was built on a 
plain. This town is called, to this day, G’61amattikanagara,<^ because it contains many 
mud-and-wattle houses resembling those of the Q-dla people. 


The town was situated on the sea-shore ; and there was a ralelchas^j who lived in tho 
sea, and was in the habit of always seizing and devouring every child that was born in tho 
King’s palace. On the very night of the arrival of the two thiras^ the Chief Queen of the Xing 
gave birth to a child. The rakichast, knowing that a child had been born in the King’s palace, 
came towards the town, surrounded by 500 other raJe/eJiasas, with the object of devouring it. 
When the people saw the rahhhasi, they were stricken with terror, and raised a loud cry, Tho 
two iMras, perceiving that the rahkliad and her attendants had assumed the exceedingly 
frightful appearance of lions, each with one head and two bodies, created (by means of their 
supernatural power) monsters of simfiar appearance, but twice the number of those accompany- 
ing the rafclfAasl,-and these monsters chased the ralclcliasas and obstructed their further progress, 

P N- ear Bilin m the Shw^gyin Pistriet. e Ayet]>Sma in the Shw(‘gyin PistrietT ^ 
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When the pisdclias saw twice their own number of monsters created by the supernatural power 
<}i the two tliSras, they cried out; “Now we shall become their prey,” and, being stricken 
with terror, fled towards the sea. In order to prevent the return of the pisdchas^ the thiras 
established a cordon of guards around the country, and preached the Brahmajftlasutta to 
the people, who had assembled together. At the conclusion of the sermon, 60,000 people 
attained to the comprehension of the Truth; 3,500 men and 1,500 women renounced the world, 
and the rest were established in the ‘ Three Refuges ’ and the silas. Thus the Beligion was 
established in this country of BftmahhadSsa by the two thSras in the 236th year^ that 
huA elapsed since the attainment of Parinirvana by the Pnlly Enlightened One. 

Thenceforward, in Bamahhaddsa, all princes, born on the anniversary day of that 
event, were named S6nuttara, In order to shield all new-born infants from the danger of 
being seized by the rdkhhas^ the appearances created by the supernatural power of the 
thSras, were inscribed on armlets, wristlets, and leaves, and placed on their heads ; and a 
stone, on which the same appearances were engraven, was placed on the top of a hill to the 
north-east of the town. This stone may be seen to this day. 


Since its introduction, the Religion flourished for a long time in Ramanx^desa. In course 
of time, however, the power of RamahnadSsa declined, because civil dissensions arose and the 
extensive country was broken up into separate principalities, and because the people suffered 
from famine and pestilence, and because, to the detriment of the propagation of the excellent 
Religion, the country was conquered by the armies of the Seven Kings. Owing to these cala- 
mities, the priests, residing in RamanSad^sa, were unable to devote themselves, in peace and 
comfort, to the acquisition of scriptural knowledge, or to the observance of the precepts ; and 
the Religion also declined- 

During the reign of 1M[an6harl, who was also known by bis princely name of Stiidyakum&ra, 
• the power of the kingdom became very weak. This happened in the 1600th year® that had 
elapsed since the attainment of Parinirvana hj the Eullj Enlightened One# 

In 1601, Anno Buddhas, and 419, Sakkarftj, King Anuruddha^ the Iiord of Arimad- 
danapura^ took a community of priests together with the Tipi1»ka (from Bamahhad&sa), 
and established the Beligion in Arimaddanapura, otherwise called Pugftma. 

One hundred add seven years after this event, or in the year 626,® Sakkarfto, King 
Slrisahghabddhi-Parakkamabfthu purified the Beligion in Lankadlpa. 


Six years after the latter event, or in the year 632, Sakkarftj, trttarfialvamahftth§r% 
the Preceptor of the King of Pugftma, with the object of worshipping at the shrines in 
Lankadipa, set-out for Kusimanagara,^® saying to himself: “I shall embark in a ship with a 
great many priests.*’ Who was this Uttarajivamahathera ? He was a native of Btoiafifia- 
"ddsa, and was a pupil of Ariyavaihsath§ra:, who was a disciple of MahftlsAlathera, a 
resident of Kappunganagara.ii MahftkaiathSra was a pupil of Prftnadassimahath9ra, who 
lived at Sudhammanagara.i® This mahdthSra was endowed with UHyajjhdna and ahhima. 
Being thus gifted, he would, every morning, proceed to Magadha and sweep the court-yard of 
the Mahab&dhi tree in Uruv^la, return to Sudhammapura^ and go on his alms-pilgrimage. 
One morning, while he was sweeping the court-yard of the Mahabodhi tree, certain traders, 
who lived in Uruv^la, and were on their way to Magadha from Sudhammapura, saw him, and, 
on their return, related what they had seen to the people of Sudhammapura. ^ Thus it was that 
the possession of supernatural powers by Pranadassimah&th6ra, as a concomitant of bis attain- 
ment of loMyajjhdna and abhimd, became known. 

(To be contmued,) 


7 Or 808 B. 0. * Or 1056 4. D. ® Or 1164 A. D, 

I(abaing near ia the Hanthawafldy District. 


The modem Basseiu. See ante page 18ff. 
12 The modem baton in the Amherst District, 
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THE NAME “BASSEIN.” 

BY MAJOR B. C. TEMPLE. 

The • pnfMfliTi is perhaps the most irritating of all Anglo-Indian corruptions, for 

there are three towns in the Indian Empire so named by Europeans at the present day, 
and none of them are so known to the natives.^ 

The most important of these towns is Basseinin Burma, » then comes Bassein in Bombay, 
and lastly there is Bassein in Berar, The natives of these respective countries call Bassein 
in Burma Pabeng, Bassein in Bombay WasM, and Bassein in Berar Biisim or Wftsim. 

Old European names for Bassein in Bombay have been Baxai, Ba^aim,^ Basain, Bassai, 
Bessi; but those for Bassein in Burma have been far more diverse, puzzling, and, it may be 
said also, interesting. It has been known by many variations of such widely differing words a 
Cosmin, Fersaim and Bassain. 

To take Oosmm first. Yule, Hohson-Johson, s.v., quotes Cosmin in 1516 and 1545, Cosmym 
in 1554, Cosmi in 1566 and 1685, Cosmin in 1570 and 1587. In 1800 Symes quotes a chart by 
TYood, called the “Draught of the River Irrawaddy or Irabatty,” published in 1796, which 
gives both Cosmin and “Persaim or Bassein,*' as towns 30 or 40 miles apart. I have in my 
possession an atlas of old maps of the regions about Burma, and from these I can add information 
on this point. Cosmi appears in du-VaVs map of the “Royaume de Siam et des Pays 
circonvoisins,*’ 1685 ; in Yan der Aa*s maps in 1720, (1) dresses sur les voyages de Nuno de Cmlut^ 
(2) demies par Lopo Soares d^Albegeria, (3) Dutch map after Nuno da Cunha, (4) Dutch map 
after Ralph Pitch, (5) Dutch map after 'Lopo Soares d’Albegeria, (6) Dutch map after 
Fernando Perez d’Andrado (7) Dutch and French maps after Caspar Balby ; in Pierre Moriier’s 
map of “les isles d’Andemaon, Oeylan, les Maldives,** 1740. Cosmin appears in that fine 
scientific production Ooronelli’s Eoiite Maritime de Brest a Siam, 1686 ; in deF-Isle’s Carte das 
Indes et de la Chine, 1705, copied in 1710, and again by Covens and Mortier in 1720 ; in Van der 
Aa’s maps, 1720, (1) diorit par Balpli Fiteh, (2) Dutch map after Csesar Prederiks; in a Frencdi 
map, 1764,*’ Carte des Royaumes de Siam, de Tunquin, Pegu, Ava, Aracan.** And, lastly, a 
French map, “Carte de I’Empire Birman dressde et dessiu^e par Desmadryl jeune, 1825 ** gives 
Persaim as 35 “ milles anglais** north of Cosmin, Persaiin being the more important place. 

For Fersaiin, Yule, s, v., quotes Dalrymple's Bepertory in 1769, a chart by Oapt. Baker in 
1754, Symes in 1795, and Wood’s chart above mentioned in 1796. These two last ho quotes for 
both Bassein and Persaim,^ and also for “ Persaim or Bassein.** Crawfurd, Embassy to Ava^ 
p. 513, quotes Lester, 1757, for Persaim. 


Bassein appears to have com© into use about the beginning of this century. It is Bassein 
throughout in Wilson’s relative to the Burmese War, 1827, who quotes, p. xllv. a Qaseite 

Notification of 1826. It is Bassein also in Jackson’s map, 1826, attached to Wilson’s book. 
Boileau Pemberton’s eiceedingly rare and admirable “ Map of the Eastern Pi^ontici* of British 
India with the adjacent countries extending to Yunan in China,” ‘ 1838, has Bassein. But for 
the lower portion of the “Irawattee River” Pemberton expressly quotes “ the chart of iho lato 
Colonel Wood of the Bengal Engineers and the map of Major Jackson, Deputy Qiiai'tcr-Master- 
General of Bengal.” Snodgrass, Burmese War, 1827,’ p. 289, also has Bassein throughout. 
By the time of the Second Burmese War in 1852 Bassein seems to have become thoroughly 
established, vide Wilson, Narrative of the Burmese War in 1824-6, 1862, p. 81 ; Laurie’s Fegu, 
1854, pp. 218ff ; and in most authors of the period. 

The evidence then is that up to 1764, A, D., Cosmin was the usual European name for tlio 


^ found an impressive photogvupli of the 
gream^n Oaves m the Amherst District labelled in a Eangoon Photographer's show-book. - The Oocooii Oavo." • 

sent to tWong pkee™ ^7 years ago, letters for “ Bfissoiu " wore constantly 

s, V., Bassein, Campbell, Bombay QassetUer, Thana, Vol. XIY, pp. 28 ff. 

A Persaon occurs at pp. 57, o8, 62, etc. in Symes. * . rr o h. 
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place, that by 1800 the sitnation of “ Cosmin” had become forgotten, that by 1750 Persaim 
had also become established, and that Bassein began to supersede Persaim about 1800. 

The modern Burmese name is Pabdng, by ordinary Burmese phonetics used for 
Puh^ng, spelt Pusin and Pusim, 

In the Kalyaui Inscriptions (1476 A. D.) we haye Kusima-nagara for Bassein and Kusi- 
mamau^ala for the Bassein division of the Talaing Territories (RamahnadSsa). In the Kanng- 
^miidh’ Inscription (1650 A. D.),® we have Huhdng, and in the P6§u§daung Inscription 
(1774 A. D.) we have again Kuhgng (spell Kusim). Yule says, $, v, Oosmin, that Alanngp^aya 
changed the name from Kuhtog to Pubtog on his conquest of the Talaing Country in 
1755-60. This is comparable with that monarch’s well-known deliberate change of the name 
Dagfin to YaugOn (Rangoon) in 1755,® but Yule’s statement is unfortunately bad history, 
because we have Yule’s own and other evidence to show that Persaim (Pubfeng) was used before 
the date of Alaungp^aya’s conquest in 1755-60. 

It is, however, evident from the above quotations that the Burmese changes of sound 
must have have been synchronous with the European attempts to pronounce them : that 
as long as the Barman said Kabeng, the European said Oosmin, etc. : and that when the 
Burman changed his pronunciation KabSng to PabSng, the European used Persaim. The 
uncertainty in the initial consonant was still observable among the Barmans up to nearly the 
middle of this century, for Yule, Ava^ p. 352, quoting Colonel Burney, 1830, says it is uncertain 
whether he wrote Kothein or Pofchein for Bassein : — “ The letter in Burney’s MS. is doubtful.” 

This change from initial P to K in such names is not isolated, and is probably purely 
phonetic, for we have a well-known place name in Upper Burma, now called Pak‘an (spelt 
Puk^an), which in old Burmese MSS, is written Kuk‘an, Doubtless upon this hint other 
examples might be unearthed. 

The s in such words as Bassein, Syriam, Tenasserim, Cassay,^ where the Burman 
distinctly uses b, may be due to two causes. 

Firstly, the Talaing pronunciation may be responsible, as the Talaings use s for the same 
letter that the Burmese pronounce b. The Talaing pronunciation of the name Bassein is PasSm 
or Pasim, according to dialect. 

Secondly, many early European writers, such as Sangermano, could not say b and 
attempted to reproduce the sound by s. In Sangermano we have many instances of s for 
b in, parts of Burma beyond the influence of the Talaing tongue. 

Thus, Sangermano, in a short account of the Burmese language, writes, p. 145® " Thus, 
I go is Slid si ; I went, siid hi] I will go, sud And again : — Thus, the imperative go is 
suci id ; is he gone, sm hi U ; by going, suci lien.'' These vernacular expressions are really 
pronounced t?wd Tpicd by% \>wd m% ]^wd do, l>wdhi Id, \>wd~Jyin^ 

Besides the above we have such strong instances on the following : — p. 95, seiifi;=i>ing \ 
p. 144, sons^ong (three) ; p. 78, $esaucch\=\>wi]>a%kcMi a sergeant, (see ante, Vol. XX. p. 433), 
p. 104, Mengdsaht, by mistake for Mengalasot, for the well-known book MingalctlpSh ; pp. 85 } 


B Yule, Mission to Ava, p. 307. 

®,Tule, Eohson-Johson, quotes in support Forclihammer’s Notes on the Early Hist and Geoff, of British Burma, 
No. 2, p. 12. Forcliliaininer*s statement that the word means a “ hot image-house " is false etymology, for no 

Burman would use the expression, but would say IffSughii besides ];hig is not an “image-house,” but a “hall of 
ordination.” It may be interesting to mate the following quotation from Symes, Embassy to Ava, 1800, p. 28 : — 
* Previous to his departure from Dagon, Alompra laid the foundation of the town now so well known by the name of 
Rangoon or Drangoon, which signifies victory atchieved {sic). Here stood in former days a large populous city called 
in the Pali Singounterra.’ And here is a puzzle; close to “Bogou” in two maps by Van der Aa, 1720, both after 
Caspar Balby, is a place called “ Lungon.” If this =“ Rangoon” the received tale falls. 

See Orawfurd’s Embassy to Ava, pp. 283-284, and Yule, Hobson- Johson, s. v. 

® The pages refer throughout the paper to the reprint of 1885. 

9 It must be remembered that, as Sangermano wrote in Italian, all bis transcriptions of Burmese sounds must be 
treated as Italian words. 
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61 etc.. Ci«e«=K-fll»^=Ma 9 ipiir); pp. 53, 78. &o. Badonsaohenz^BMml>ahen,a. title of King 
BM6p‘ay4 both before and after his accession to the throne, p. 177. Damasai—D^amm^Ht, the 
great Burmese law book (Pail, mamnasatta, Skr., Bharnasdstra). 

fii-mi-UT. evidence is forthcoming from Qnirini, who wrote in 1781 about Bishop Percoto, 
the missionary to Pegu and Ava. The good Bishop landed in Burma in 1 761, and died in 1776, 
In this book we have 8attott=Thciton (J>at‘6n) at p. 131 ; Savedy’^Tharrawaddy (ParAwadi) at 
177 j jsiriam throughout ; “ il Re Pegnano SiwingJirTo ” ” J^amindo, at pp. 98,100 ; ‘ (jnesto 
Ubro, a quale Simi-ngh-To ohiamosi” = i>amaindb at p. 94, and the word again at p. 78 ; Gasses 
Kai^e at pp. 76, 172. 

The pronunciation of Persaim^® must have been nearly PasSm, and that of Bassein. has always 
been Bassin, both due, no doubt, to Talaing dialectic variation. In Sangermano, who wrote 
between 1783 and 1808, we have contemporary evidence of the sound of the word, at the time that 
Bassein began to supersede Persaim, in Bassino, thrice used by him at pages 67, 158 and 174. 

There has however been used a variant spelling side by side with Bassein in Bassien : vide 
a French copy of Wood’s chart, 1795; Symes, Embassy to Ava, 1800, pp. 16, 17, 18* 28, etc,; 
Two years in Ava, 1827, p, 244; and a tract entitled Negrais Island and Bassien^ 1852, by J- 
Martin, passim. Ever since Sangermano’s time, ie has usually stood in Burmese transliteration 
for short % and frequently does so still, but to show the variant sounds represented by Symes 
and the writers of his and later times by identical letters I may quote his Talien, p. 34, for 
Talaing* Doveton, Beniintscences of the Burmese War, 1852, has, p« 276, Kokien and, p. 279, 
Eokien for K5kkaing. 

Quirini in the book above quoted, Vita di Monsignor Q, M. JPerooto^ 1 781, never mentions 
Bassein, getting no nearer than ‘‘STegraja^i nuova colonia degl’ Inglesi ” (p. 117), unless we read 
a curious expression at p. 93 to include Bassein : — ** li Regni di Battiam, Martaban e Pegii, cui 
spettava la citta, e porto di Sinam.** 

It inay be as well to note here that the evidence now collected upsets the theory that 
the Besyngytai (firjtrvyyvrm) of Ptolemy represents the people about Bassein, or that . the 
Besynga (§^*rvyya) River is the Bassein Elver, or branch of the Irrawaddy (ElrjlvatJ).^^ 
the same time it is right to note the following evidence : In a vei’sion which I have of Ptolemy, 
undeeima Asim Tabula, 1552, there occurs Besynga fl. In another version of 1590, copied by 
Sanson d^ Abbeville in a Latin map called India Veins, 1674, there occur Besyugitis Reg,» 
Besynga ft,, and Besynga Emporium, 


Postscript. 

^mgermano requires editing by the light of the increased knowledge of Burma that has 
been gained since he wrote,' and the English edition of his work was published,^® andjthe work 
is well worth undertaking. The book is full of iulbrmation as to the rise and cause of many 
common Anglo-Burmeae words of the present day, and all the forms of vernacular words in 
it are worth study and annotation. The persistent use of Zats for s is curious, thus : — p, 59, 
Zaiod^Sdbwd; p. 57, etc., Zingma-^zSingusd; p, 65, etc., Zmjiiusoien-S^inbyushin ; p, 60, etc., 
MQgzoU^M6(h)sW (aShwSbdaMoutshobo, see j>ost, p, ?8); p. 67, zicchM(t')U («tho bakhsU of 
Indian armies) ; p. 90, zarado^sayddo for sarddd (^Pali dohdriya + ^e)5sthe modem pronunciation 
aa&; p. 139, nat^, an evil spirit, for ndis^d^ 


TkA word it should be noted that ia Ransfoon the name of a well-known eitiaon,BAi Bhagwftn 

Bahadw, w sometimes written by Europeans ** Bergwun Boss,” as representing their pronunciation of the name, 
accent on the first syllable. So Persaim may well represent the sound of Pas6m, 

“ ^^egrais, the E^egraglia of Sangermano. p. 38, 

indent India de$crihedlyg Ttolmvy, p, 197. Yule, Am, p. 205. 

_^»AB^ptton 1 oftte i Btroes. Empire I oompUed chiefly from Native doenmente i by the I Bevml, Father 
« ^Bh^fcom hia MS, I by » William Tandy, D.D., I Member of the Boman Sab-committee. I 
pnantalTranelation Fund of Great Britain and Ireland i 1 Sold by I John Murray, Alber. 
S ^^^ daSmc'^* MDOOOXKSm.! The Eeprint, Government 
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It is also worth noting that he writes, p, 58, Siam as we do, but throughout his book 
Sciam for Shan. 

The sounds of b and ^ always puzzled him, thus he wrote, p. 67, miodigM and ioadighi for 
my61?aji and ywd^ajL The hard sound of the Burmese ky, k^y, gy and g^y (which letters 
also represent the modern Burmese pronunciation of hr, ¥r, gr and g^r) appears in the above 
two words, and in sesaucehi above quoted, and also in the following : pp. 66, etc., vuyighi for 
wunji; pp. 91, eio,, ponghi for This hard pronunciation is still common among Euro- 

peans in Burma in spite of the usual vernacular soft sound of k and g as oh and j in such 
circumstances. 

Quirini’s book^^ is of much the same value iu this connection, though it has never 
been translated. Besides the instances of his expressions already given he writes suemkido 
(pp. 77, 141) for sJiweniyodd, while giving a correct explanation of the import of the word. He 
has Tondai^yondb : Cariani, as also has Sangermano (pp. 35, 36), = Karens, with which may he 
compared Orawfurd’s (Embassy to Ava) Karians (p. 354, et ;passifii) : and many other interesting 
words and names. 

Quirini has further a curious Miazza Pra Be dell' Ava^(pp. 79, 151, etc.), evidently meant 
for. S^inbyfiyin (1763-1775). Miazza Pra may possibly stand for MySdu (P'ayft), a title of 
that mighty monarch as prince. 

FOLKTALES 'of HLSTDITSTAK. 

BY WILLIAM OEOOKE, O.S. 

No. 4 . — The Qadariyd and the Rani of Ldl^ur.^ 

Once upon a time a Baja went to hunt in a jungle , As he was returning he reached a 
great river on the hank of which was a fig tree (hargad) and then he sat down to rest. Mean- 
while a boat appeared, coming from the direction of the city of Lfilpur, On it a woman was 
sitting. She looked at the .king and let go the iron anchor of the boat into the water. After this 
she dropped a^ ruby into the water, and opening her bodice showed him her breast and smiled 
at him, showing her teeth. Then she raised the anchor and went away in the boat. The BAja 
fell into great fear and returned to his palace, and went to sleep on his couch. Then a hand- 
maiden bi'onght him his food, hut she could not wake him. She returned and told the Bani, 
who went herself to the Baja, but she could not make him sit up or speak. Then the Bani pro- 
claimed in the city that whoever could make the Bftja speak should receive half the king- 
dom. Many people came and tried to wake him, bnt no one succeeded. Then a shepherd woman 
(gaderin) came to the Bam and said to her, “My husband is grazing his sheep in the jungle ; if 
he be sent for he can wake the EAjA.” The Bani sent her soldiers to bring the Gadariya. 
He said : “ If one of the king’s clerks (musaddi) comes and makes a list of my sheep, and the 
king’s soldiers graze them for me, I will come.” The Bani ordered this to be done. So the 

Della Vita \ di Monsignor \ Gio: Maria Percoto I della congregazione di S. Paolo I Missionario ne’ Eegni I di 
Ava e di Pega’ I vicario apostolico e vescovo Massalense. \ libri tre \ scritta dal padre \ D. Michelangelo Griffini I 
della medesima congregazione I e I dedicati agP illaatriss sigg. \ deputali deUa citta’ di JJdine. I per li Pratelli Gallici 
alia Fontana I con licenza de* snperiori. The copy I have seen belongs to Bishop Bigandet, kindly lent me by him, 
It has a seal on the title page Missio Barmana * India * * Oblator B. M. V. * On the title page also is 

the very interesting note written in caps D. D. JO. BALMAE 0. B, M. V. \ EPISC. PTOLEMAID. I VICAE, 
APOSTOL. I AVAE BT PEGV 1 CL. EEGVL. S. PAVLI AP. I PEOVINO. TAVEINENS. I DD. DD. I A. 
MDCGOLIII. The date of the work is gathered from the colophon and other places. It contains pp. X, and 221, 
octavo. The colophon is worth reproduction here ; — Noi Eiformatori della studio di Padova. A vendo veduto per la 
Pede di Eivisione, ed approvazione del P. F. Gio : Tommaso Mascheroni, Inquisitor General del Santo Offizio di 
Venezia nel Libro intitolato Della Vita di Monsignor Qio : Maria Percoto, etc. M. S. non vi esser cosa alcuna contro 
a Santa Fede Oattolica, e parimenti per Attestato del Segretario Nostro, niente contro Principi, e huoni costumi, 
concediaino licenza alii Pratelli Gallici Stampatori di Ddine, che possi essere stampato, osservando gli ordini in materia 
di Stampe, e presentando le solite Oopie alle Pubbliche Librerie di Venezia, e di Padova. Dat li 24. Agosto 1781. 
{Andrea Qaerini Rif, (Alvise Vallaresso Rif, {Girolamo Ascanio Giustinian K, Rif, Eegistrato in libro a carte 17. a 
N. 139. Dai^ide Marohesini Seg. 

1 A folktale told by HirAlAl, village accountant of Edmgarh, Mirzdpur District, and literally translated. 
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Gadariya came and sat by tbe Baja and after some time he woke. Then the Gadaviya asked 
him* what he had seen, which caused him to sleep in this way. The Raja got tip and took the 
Gadarija with him to the jungle. They reached the same riyev where the lig tree stood. 
Then the RiijA told the Gadariya what he had seen. The Gadariya asked what he wished. 
The Rij^ replied that he wished to see this woman. The Gadar^y*^^ asked if he know’’ from 
where she had come and where she had gone. The Riljit replied that he did not know. The 
Gadariya answered— “As she threw the ruby (Idl) into the water, she lives in Lalpur ; from 
her showing you the upper bone {asth^ of her chest, it appears that her name is the Bono 
Queen (AstJirdni), and as she showed you her teeth, she must be the daughter of the 
Tooth 'g-iTig (Dantrdjd).*^ So they both went off in the direction of Lalpur. They asked every 
one where Lalpur was, but could get no trace to it. At last, when it was very Into, they came to 
a village, where they saw a man ploughing with a pair of oxen, one very large and the other 
Very small. The GadarV^ said to him, “If you could not buy an ox to maieh the larger 
of the pair, why don’t you sell the large ox and buy another small one and save a few 
rupees?” The ploughman answered, “How can I buy or sell P” The Gadariya said to the 
Riija, “I know that there is something curious about this ploughman’s wife. Let us stay 
with him for tbe night and I will afterwards explain it to you.” So they arranged to stay 
with him for the night and went on ahead to his house. The ploughman’s wife said, 

“ There is no room here for you, but you can sit a short distance off.” WInm the ploughman . 
came back from the field and heard what had happened, he made his wife give them a 
place to stay, and asked them if they would eat anything. They rofusocl, and after sonic time 
the Raja fell asleep in the ploughman’s hut. 

The Gadariy^ remained awake. At midnight a lover of the woman came and weni- inside. 
As dawn came he said to her, “ Give me some place to stay, as I cannot go aw'iiy now.” slie 
told him to go into the large mud gi’anary (huthld) inside tlie house, and phistero«i up the 
opening with clay. In the morning the RfijA and the Gaclapyu wanted to go on, I ml the 
ploughman would not let them go till they had eaten. Then the Oaijariya said to the plougli- 
man, “There is something in your granary which does not grow in our country. Lot u« lake it 
and we will convey it to our land and grow it there.*' The ploughman agreed to lot Ihom have 
it, but his wife objected. The Raja said, “Why do you object to give us sru^h a triilo ?” Thou 
they opened the granary and the man appeared, whom, having made over to the ploughman, 
the Rajn and the Gadariya went their way. 

As they went on they came to a garden which was in charge of a gardonor woman (mdlin) 
and there they baited. She used to supply the Rani of that land with flowors. The Gu-dariya, 
knowing that it was the Rani, who had come in the boat, sent a message to lior by tho Muliu 
that the traveller, whom she had met near the fig tree, had arrived. Tho Rant put sonn^ gold coins 
(aslirafi) in a tray, and covering them with rice secretly, gave it to tho Maliu, and, as if to show 
her displeasure with her, marked her five times on each cheek with black, and told licj* to give 
the tray to the traveller and dismiss him from her house. If she failed to do so slio w'ould have 
her children forced to work at stoking the fuimace of the grain parcher. Tho GadariyA, when lie 
heard the account of the MaJin’s interview with tbe Raul, said ; “ There are still ten du, ys of the 
dark-fortnight remaining. When the light-nights come you will obtain an iiilorview.'" When 
that time elapsed he- again sent the Malin to inform the Rani that tho traveller still awaited 
her pleasure. The RAnl again appeared displeased, and gave the MAlin, as before, a tray 
Mled with gold coins for the traveller, and, marking each of her cheeks with five linos of white 
, dismissed her. Then the MAlin came back, and striking the RajA with a house broom 

his companion to leave her house. After five days the Ga<JariyA again sent 
the. Malm to the RAui to announce that the traveller was still waiting. The Rfini again 
ap^ared -displeased and pushed the old woman out of the wicket of lier palace. But tho 
Ijadariya. consoled her and enquired what had happened. Then he told tho Raja, “ Tho Btol 
means that it is by this wicket you are to go and visit her.»> 
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When night fell the Raja went to the wicket. When he arrived there he found a silken 
string hanging from the roof of the palace. The Gradariya said : “ Ascend by this cord and 
visit the Rani.” 

He went up, found the Rani there, and sat down beside her ; but through modesty he 
chanced to sit by the end of her couch, and the Ram, believing him to be a fool, gave him some 
pdji and dismissed him. On his return he told the Gadariya what had happened, and he replied : 
** Well, as you did not obey my orders, you will not see her again.” 

Then the Gadariya purchased a small tent and he and the Raja got themselves up as 
ascetics (sdclliu) and stayed outside the town. He told the Raja to personate an image of Siva, 
and if anyone came to sit motionless and silent. He himself took a rice pounder (^musaV) and 
went about the city saying, I have worshipped MahadSva for 12 years and in answer to my 
austerities he has appeared on earth.” All the people came to worship the deity. Finally the 
■Raja of the land and his daughter the Riini came to worship. The Gadariya stopped '-him out- 
side and said : “ If you want to do worship, you mast dismount and enter on foot.” So he 
worshipped, and after him the Rani, — she who had gone in the boat, — came to worship. The 
Gadariya made her too come in on foot. As she came in the RS.jft, suspecting who she was, 
opened his eyes. The Gadariya said, “ All my trouble is wasted,” Thus the Rani was alarmed at 
seeing that the god had come to life, and went and told her father, the old Raja, who came and 
offered the Gadariya a handsome reward to take the deity out of his land, lest he should incur 
his curse. Finally the Gadariyti obtained a "karor of rupees from the old Raja. When he got 
the money he and the young Raja left the place. 

They went on to a neighbouring city, and then the Gadariya sent for a goldsmith (sundr) and 
had a quantity of splendid jewellery made. Then he dressed the young Raja in women’s attirfe and 
adorned him with the jewellery, and promised to bring him back to the old Rajtl’s city and again 
introduce him to the young R&nt, but that he was not to come until the Ran! gave him leave. 
The Gadariy^ then purchased a fine horse and a litter {ydlM). He mounted the horse himself, 
and took the young Raj^ in women’s dress in the litter. When tbe old Raja heard that this 
equipage was approaching he went out to meet them and escorted them to his palace. The 
Gadariya said to the old Raja : “ I am a Raja myself and this lady is the wife of my younger 
brother who has gone on his travels. I am going to search for him : meanwhile I request that 
you will allow this lady, my sister-in-law, to stay in the female apartments.” The Raja said, 
I agree. She can remain with my daughter.” So the young Raja went into the female 
apartments, and the Gadariya went away on pretence of searching for his missing brother. 

Then the young Raja in women’s attire stayed with the Rani- Some time after, one of the 
handmaidens suspected that he was a man in disguise and told the Rani’s brother. So he went 
to the RS.ni and said, I must s§e the person that is with you, as I suspect he is a man, not a 
woman.” The Rani said, “ If you see her it must be in private, and you can coine after four 
days and investigate the matter.” When he had gone away the Rani said to the young Raja, 
** There is an inner room in the palace and in it is a well. Stand inside with a drawn sword, 
and when my brother comes in cut off his head.” So on the day her brother was expected 
she shut up the Raja in the inner room, and told her brother to go in and make his 
inquiries. As he came in the Raja cut off his head and Bung his body into the well. Then the 
Rani advised him to go back to the Gadariyd and let him out by the secret wicket of the palace. 

The Rani then raised an outcry and said that her brother had eloped with .the lady who 
•was in her private apartments. Hearing this news her father, the old Raja, was much distressed 
in mind : and the GadariyA dressed the young Raja in his own clothes and sent him back to 
the palace with instructions to demand the return of his wife, to listen to no excuses, and only 
to withdraw his claim when the old RajA agreed to marry him to his daughter. This all hap- 
pened as the GadariyA instructed him. The old king was deeply ashamed that his son had eloped 
with the lady. So he was obliged to assent to the Gadariya’s terms. So in the end the Raja 
married the Rani and they lived happily ever after — and the GadariyA was suitably rewarded. 
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SANSKRIT WOEDS IN THE BUBMESE 
LANGUAGE. 

The note under the above heading, ante, Vol. 
YXI. p. 94? is interesting as drawing attention to 
the use of Sanskrit words in tho far East, and 
it must be admitted that all the Burmese words 
mentioned in it are cleai'ly deiived direct from 
Sanskrit and not through Pdli. At the same time 
I can scarcely agree with the learned author in 
considering that any of such words relate to 
social life. It would seem, on the contrary, that 
they relate almost entirely to the ideas of 
philosophy, of theology, and of astrology, 
which are precisely the subjects in which Sanskrit 
words have made most headway in the Non- Aryan 
languages of Southern India. Most of the lattei* 
class of languages in the Ear East, (Chinese form- 
ing a notewoithy exception), would indeed seem 
to be deficient in the more abstract terms 
which they have consequently borrowed from the 
Sanskrit. In the case of Burma, where partial 
civilisation was introduced hy the Buddhist mis- 
sionaries from India, it is natural to find a con- 
siderable number of the more abstract terms 
derived from the P^li, and such words are, as a 
general rule, transliterated according to the old 
system of Bui'mese vowel-sounds, thus showing 
that they were introduced at a period not long 
subsequent to that when the language wa.s reduced 
to wiuting. It seems, however, pretty certain that 
from very ancient times indeed the kings of 
Burma kept BrAhma^ astrologers at their 
court for the purpose of making forecasts, 
fixing dates, and what nqt. Now the BrAhmaps 
have unquestionably always used Sahsk^it 
works in performing thefr jluties, — indeed 
they would most certainly eschew any Pkli hooks 
on astrology and cosmogony, even if such existed. 
It is natural also' that they should interlard their 
reports and speeches as much as possible with 
Sanskrit words, (the more high-sounding the bet- 
ter,) for thepm-pose of adding weight and abstruse- 
ness to their rigmaroles, and a certain propor- 
tion of such words would thus come to be adopted 
by the Court, and thence by the more cultivated 
classes. Euither, the courtiers would gladly 
adopt from the BrAhmans any grand Sanskrit 
titles which m%ht please the king’s ear, and thus 
in both these ways a certain number of Sanskrit 
words would creep into the language, though 
owing to the circumstances of their introduction 
probably not into common use. A further source 
for the supply of Sanskrit words would be trans- 
latioxm from books in that language, which 


have undoubtedly from time to time been 
made in Burma, 

It is natural therefore that there should be a 
certain number of Sanskrit words in Burmese 
relating to philosophical psexido-scieutific and 
com-tly expressions, but wo should certainly bo 
suipriscd to find any such tonus in e.oiumoii use, 
even afc this epoch, The list of words given hy Mr. 
Taw Sein-Ko scar<jely supports Dr. Treiiekiiev*s 
theory of an early Pa}i form, and so far ns 
internal evidence goes they would soeni to have 
been borrowed at a couiparativoly late opucli in 
one of the ways above mentioned. 

To illustrate this position wo W'iil discuss seria- 
tim the twoiity-ono vrords adduced. 

The first of these is adlivan which is 

principally used in Sanskrit, as an sistrological 
term, signifying the ‘ orbit ’ or ‘ way ’ of the 
heavenly bodies, from which the lueaniug in 
BiU’mese of ‘length, duration^ is ohvi<.)usly a 
derivation. The word is, howovtn*, an extremely 
rare one, and its meaning woukl probably not bo 
understood by nine oduc{vt.od Burma-ns out of ten. 
The use of the shoi't tone in this, a w<.>rd of 
Sanskrit origin, is noteworthy. 

The form wliich th<i word ampita (aTfcTl has 
assumed in Burmese is a doc/uledly anomalous 
one, though it is more than doubtful whet.her the 
penultimate vowel in the Burmese form of it 
had formerly the value ((3) aitrihut.(Ml to it by Mr, 
Taw Sein-Ko, who, it uia.y be remarked, givi‘8 wo 
reasons for adopting this spelling. The liual 
letter also is given as^’ and not iid Dr. dudsou’s 
dictionary, no alteration, mortH>ver, having been 
made in this spoiling by the late “ Bjudliug Ko- 
form Oommittjce” of which Tn,w S<‘in-Ko 
himself was a jriember. Tli is 1 »eing si >, (.he B unnoso 
word would be translitorafcod amraik^ adopting 
the modem pronunciation of tho ponultinuite 
vowel. That the letter had alwa.ys tlio ai sound 
is almost certainly not the case, though it does 
not by any means follow that it was always pro- 
nounced 6, as it still is when final. Bub from 
this very fact of the change of the vowel sound it 
can be shown that the word amrUu was adopted 
into the Burmese language at a coi:npara.tively 
late pei’iod, long after , it was first redticed to 
writing by the Buddhist missionariim. For it 
may be taken as granted that this vowel belonged 
originally to the u ‘ varya* (so to speiik} and not 
to the i one, and it seems incrftdiblo that a 
Bunnan in trying to prononiico the vowel sound 
in amrita should render it by u, o, Ac. On the 


1 [The t, oi»(e,yol, XSl, p, 95, is s. mispriat for h ; see also my note on an analogous spoiling, aate, V ol. XXI. p, 193 En. 
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other hand, the vocalic ri of the Sanskrit would 
be naturally rendered first by ri in Burmese, 
(the r being still extant,) after which the streng- 
thening or vriddhi on the elision of a final a, of 
the vowel i to ai, (the modern sound of the vowel) 
though somewhat anomalous in Burmese is a 
perfectly legitimate example of the compensation 
for the loss of a vowel common in many langu- 
ages. The late date of the introduction of this 
word into Burmese is also borne out by the final 
letter h which shews that the modem practice of 
confusing the sou^s of final k and t was already 
in existence. The application of the epithet 
avnraik farfiritaj to the Buddhist nirvana is 
obviously modem and needs no discussion 
here. 

According to the coirected spelling, the Sanskrit 
abhisMka is represented in Burmese 

by bhisik, (not hhissih,) which word is if anything 
rather nearer to the P41i than the Sanskrit. This 
is, however, a matter of small importance, as this 
word was very probably indeed introduced by the 
Br&hmans with the king of Burma- It may be 
added that the fact of the penultimate vowel in 
the Burmese foim being i and not e is a proof of 
its late introduction (see amrita). 

With regard to chakra, (transliterated by 
chakrd in acoordanee with the Burmese tendency 
to throw the accent on the second syllable), this 
word originally meant the disc of T'ishnu and has 
since come to mean any supernatural weapon. The 
Burmese use it particularly to denote the weapon 
of Sakra fsee below), but a far commoner word 
is ehalcj which is obviously derived from tbe P&li 
ehakka. We have therefore in Burmese two 
forms of the oiiginal root, one of which is very 
commonly used, and has formed compounds with 
several indigenous words, whilst the other is com- 
paratively rare and is used principally in the 
language of flattery and in the more ‘ high-f alutin’ 
books. Under these circumstances the inference 
is irresistible that the former or P^li word was 
that originally used, and that the Sanskrit word 
has been introduced subsequently by some courtly 
scholar. 

Obak^av^bla, meant originally in Sans- 

krit the range of mountains .supposed to encircle 
the world, but in Burmese it means generally the 
world itself. The received cosmogony in Bm’ma 
with its central Mrang8-moi’^ (Mk*u) mountain 


a [It would he interesting to know how the author 
would account for m6r = M6ru.]— B d, 

« Mr. Taw Sein Ko is doubtless right in deriving this 
word from kaVpdt but at the same time the words all^a- 
ll&^a quoted by him are always pronounced, in Arakan 


&e. &c., is so obviously of Brabmanical origin 
that little importance could in any ease be attached 
to this wori It seems very probable that the 
Burmese have derived their cosmogony from the 
Brdhman astrologers at the Court. 

The same observations apply to chakravati, 
* universal ruler,^ as to chakra, the word having 
probably come into use through the courtiers at 
the king’s court, (and who are more cunning 
flatterers than the Brahmans ?). The last syllable 
we would derive direct from the Sanskrit nomi- 
native varti, the Burmese phonological ideas 
coinciding very much with those of the old 
speakers of P^li. 

Cha&kram This seems to be rather a 

doubtful Sanskrit word, — at any rate it is not 
given in Monier Williams’ I>ictiona7*y, There 
may possibly be such a word with the meaning 

promenade ” derived like chankra^nd from kram, 
but, so far as we can see at present, authority is 
wanting, and such being the case it is unnecessary 
here to discuss further this word. 

The Sanskrit dravya meaning * stu:fl ’ or 
‘ wealth,’ (and generally used in Southern India 
with the latter signification) becomes drap in 
Burmese spelling, but is there used solely in philo- 
sophical works to signify ‘substance ’ or ‘ matter,’ 
and has never come into common usage. It is 
evidently a purely scientific term probably in- 
troduced by some translator of a Sanskrit work on 
philosophy. As regards the word for planet 
(groh) we need only say that if any word was 
liely to be iutrodnced by the Brahman astrologers 
it would be this. 

The Sanskrit kalpa, and the Pali kappa 
have both derivatives in Burmese, namely hamhhd^ 
and hap, but as precisely the same observations 
apply to these as to chakrd and ehak it is un- 
necessary to discuss them further. 

Hrigasixas and Pushya TOT, are 

merely the names of two lunar nakshatras and 
it is therefore natui'al to find the Burmese 
equivalents derived from Sanskrit and not 
from PAIL 

Farisat, (as it is now spelt,— not parisad) is 
defined in Judson’s Dictionary as a ‘religious 
assembly,’ but it is also used for an assembly m 
general. The original Sanskrit word means 
rather a ‘ council,’ as in a Coui’b, or an assembly 
of ministers, and it is not a violent assumption to 


at least, as spelt, and not'as anlS^a-8Cinl0.pa. The change 
of final I to ti is however not unknown in tbe Tibeto- 
Burman family, cf. Lushai 151, and Southern Chin Un, 
* a chief.’ 
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suppose that it was so first used 1)7 the Brdhma^ 
in the king’s court, the use of the word becoming 
afterwards more generally extended. 

As with choikrd and Tcalpa^ so has the Sanskrit 
prakriti STftRT {not praMti) two derivatives in 
Bonnese one direct from Sanskrit and the other 
{palcati,) from Pali, and as with those words the 
latter is the more commonly used. 


The Sanskrit prAsAda JTRTff (Bunn, prdedd), 
means * a palace,’ and although the word has now 
come to mean a pointed turret, whei*ever placed, 
it seems probable that it first meant the king’s 
palace, as consisting originally mainly of this 
kind of building, and has thence come to mean 
generally ibis peculiar architectural ornament. 
The latter would seem to have been introduced 
from China at a comparatively late period, and it 
is unlikely that the early Buddhist monks (com- 
ing as they did from India), adorned their monas- 
teries with them, as is the custom now-a-days.^ 

The fact of pritta (fi*om the Sanskrit prita\ 
being spelt with an i instead of an ^ is fahdy con- 
clusive that this word was introduced at a com- 
paratively late period when the modern pronuncia- 
tion of penultimate i as ^ had become established. 
This word has not the meaning assigned to it in 
Sanskrit and it is met with principally in boots. 

The PAli form isi of the word rishi 3 |tpir 
is found in Burmese (at least according to 
Dr. Judson), as well as in Talaing, but rasS or 
yat>i ( for rishi) is undoubtedly more generally met 
with. Practically in Buimese it is however more 
used, as a title of respect than otherwise, and 
booking to the fact of the PAli term being gene- 
rally used by the Talamgs it would seem probable 
that the Sanskyit word has with the Burmans 
superseded the P&U one, owing to its being more 
‘ high-falutin’ therefore more likely to please 
the monk addressed. 


. The tern samudarA for ♦ sea’ has in Burmese 
never in the slightest way supplanted the vema- 
cular {pinU) audit is used almost entirely 

for purposes of metaphor. It was therefore pro- 
bably introduced at a late period by some phUoso- 
phical writer. 


The next word, S&ripattarft, is the only one 
wh»h I think in any way supporte Mr. Taw Sein- 
Eos case, and it ia undoubtedly remM-kable as 
noted by him that the duef diso^le of Gauta- 
^ -%ddlia should be known in Burma by lie 


Iflffitocwiit remains in the Talainff Cbuntrv a 
bwoutthiiidea.]— Ed. * TOtry d 

* atymolegy of this word would seem 

*««^*wiliMateraaliT8 q«Uin Man, oas, 


It is however possible that this name may have 
become popularised through a Burmese translation 
of some Sanskrit Buddhistic work, in which this 
disciple formed a prominent figure; but the 
matter requires further investigation. 


Sattavd has the meaning in Burmese only of 
a ‘rational being,’ though in Sanskrit besides 
the common meaning of ‘goodness ' it denotes 
beings in general, and not merely rational ones. 
It seems probable that the Sanskyit form of this 
word (which is mainly used in philoBCqjhical 
works), was lulopted in Burmese, because in that 
language the Pdli root satta would have beuu 
identical with satta “ seven,” and might have led 
to confusion. 


Last on the list given by Mr. Taw Soia-Ko is 
Sikrft,* (whose name is however more correctly 
spelt by Dr. Judson as Sakr&,} and who is styled 
by him. the “ Eeoording Angel of Buddhism,” 
In giving this personage the hitter title however 
the learned writer must sui-ely have allowed this 
religious zeal to overstep his discretion, as a very 
little inquiry would have shown him tliat the 
popular Burmese “Thajft” is simply our old 
friend Indra (Sakra) somewhat altered to suit 
Burmese (not Buddhist) ideas. In spite of their 
Buddhistic professions no people ai*e less atheists 
than the Burmese, and in addition to the old nM 
or spirit worship (common to all races of the 
Tibeto-Burman stock), they have adopted os a 
superior kind of spirits many of the Hindu 
gods." India (Sakra) is naturally the chief of 
these, and has from one cause or another come to 
occupy a very conspicuous place in Burmese 
ideas. Now however much the Buddhists in 
In^a may have found it expedient tt» adoijt the 
Hindu cosmogony it is very unlikely that the 
early Buddhist missionaries in Burma, 
themselves amongst a Mongoloid race of spirit- 
worshippers would have dragged any Hindu gods 
into their rel%ious system ; and the absonco there- 
fore of a Pali synonym is easily a explained. It 
is true that in sevei-al of the SSdts, tho Sakrd- 
mang (U^aja-min) is brought in as a kind of JDem 
SIB raaehiud, hut no argument can be drawn from 
this una the date and place of origin of 
stories is moi-e definitely ascertained. (The fact 
of Sakra (Indra), being made to figure favouiably 
m Buddhist stories would seem to imply that this 
god was very p<^ular amongst the Hindus con- 
verted by Bi^dhism, and hence it was con- 
adered espedieut to incorporate him into tho 
Buddhist system). So warpe d have tho modem 

wrong BpeUing in Baglisli can be shown to bo dna to this 
cause. 


» The word d$va is commonly understood to 
spirit or fairy by the Burmese. 


iHiOan a 
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ideas of idkra become that it is even supposed 
that there is a whole class of spirits of that name 
of whom Sakra-mang (Indra) is chief, but never 
until now we fancy has that worthy figured as 
the Buddhist Recording Angel. Truly, mutato 
nomine de tefabnlae narranfur* 

In connection with ^dkrd it may be noted the 
well-known Burmese sankran is obviously 
derived from the Sanskrit Sanhranti^^ meaning 
the passage of the sun from one sign to another. 
It may be predicated with equal certainly that both 
words were introduced by the Brahmans* at the 
king’s court. 

Bbbnabd Hotohton, 0. S. 


A NOTE ON THE NAME SHWB-DAGOX. 

The name Shwd-Bagdn has always been a 
stumbling-block to antiquaries. It is now 
spelt Takun and pronounced Bagdn. But 
in the last and earlier centuries it was evidently 
also pronounced Digdn, for Yule, Hobson- 
Jobson, s,v, Dagon, quotes Pinto, 1543, to this 
effect, and the word is always D%on in Plouest’s 
account of his travels in 1786.^ It is always 
Digon (except once*. “Digone capitals del Pegu,” 
p, 149) in Quirini’s Vita di Monsignor Q, M. 
Percoto, 1781 : and it is Digon in a map by An- 
tonio Zultae e figli, Tenezia, 1785. 

Yule fuiiiher quotes Gaspare Balbi, 1585, for 
Dogon, and Pitch, 1687, for Dogonne. Dogon 
also occurs in eight of Yan der Aa’s maps in my 
possession dated 1720 : and Dougon in Prench 
maps, dated 1705, 1710, 1720 and 1764. The 
modem pronunciation of the word was used 
in 1755, for Yule quotes the Oriental 
both for Dagon and Dagooh. Symes, Hmbassg 
to Ava, 1803 (pp. 18, 23) has Dagon. Orawfurd, 
1829, Embassy to Ava (pp. 346, 347) calls it 
Dagong. There is further a curious word 
Toedegon in one of Mortier’s maps, 1740. 

In the P6 8 u 8 daung Inscription, 1774 A.D., the 
shrine is called, in P^li, DigumpachSti, so that 
the Burmese Dagon (=Dig6n) '- the Pdli Digumpa, 
The form Digon would be a legitimate equivalent 
fu the vernacular for Digumpa. Pace Porchham- 
mer, Notes on the Early Hist cmd Geog. of British 
Burma, No. 1, the name of Rangoon, or more 
correctly of the town round the Shw6-Dag6n 
Pagoda, then newly restored and enlarged, in the 

V [Bat see my note Vol. XXI. p. 193 ante, on this word.] 
—Ed. 

* It is carious to note how in some parts of the ZUs the 
Brdhman is made to play the part of the modem * villain,’ 
whilst at the same time he is always resorted to for pur- 
poses of divination and state-craft. 

* Taung Pao, Vol. I, Les Pranpais en Birmanie an 
XVIIIe Si^ole, yassim. 


Kalyfini Inscriptions, (1476 A.D.) is Tigumpana- 
gara, and not Trikumbha®, or Tikumbha®, as 
he says, following the modern (false .P) Palicism 
of the Burmese literati, who always write Tikum- 
bha and TikumbhaohStl. Whether Digon or 
Dagdn is a Burmese derivative from a P4li form 
Tigumpa or Digumpa, or whethei* the latter are 
false Palicisms for the Burmese word is not yet 
certain; but the presumption would be in favour 
of the latter hypothesis. We then have to fall 
back on Dig6n or Dag6n as an indigenous or 
borrowed word. 

Now the modern Anglo-Indian word dagoba, 
formerly also dhagope^ dagop and dhagob, is 
no doubt derived ultimately from the PAJi 
(and ? Prakritic) dhAtugabbha = Skr. dh&tu- 
garbha, which in modem Sinhalese is dAgaba, 
It means a receptacle for Buddhist relies, but, 
Hterahy, an inner chamber for deposits {^bvTov, 
cella). Yule says that to derive dagdn from 
the same source as dagoba is mere guess-work. 
There is, however, more in favour of this deri- 
vation than of any other yet produced, so far 
as I know. Thus, we have ddgaba, Sinhalese, 
admittedly from dhdtugabbha, and as far back as 
the 16th century we have a persistent word 
tigmvjga or digtmpa {=idag6n, digdn) in Burma 
with the same meaning. Until a clear derivation 
is made out, it is, therefore, not unsafe to say 
that dagdn represents some* mediaeval Indian 
current form of dhdtugabbha* This view is sup- 
porter • word gompa, used in the HimAlajas 
about'mpany of prie^tkj^^t shrine, which looks 
^ p^gQ^jiains of some such words 
as g' half of the compound 



The derivation of Dagdn fkom a Talaing 
word Takkun, and the legend^ attached there- 
to, may be safely discarded as folk-etymology, 
and the derivation &om tikumlSka or trikum- 
bha is even more open to the charge of 
guess-work, though accepted by Yule, who 
follows Porchhammer blindly, as fiuab For, in 
the first place, either form is a doubtful rea^ng 
from the Kalydni Inscriptions ; in the next place 
neither Trikumbha-nagara® in Sanskrit nor 
Tikumbha-nagara in PAli would mean * Three’ 
MQ City, as Porchhammer, Zoc. cit, s&jB, hmnbha 
being in no sense a ‘hill,’ which is Mta; and in 
the third place, there are not {pace Porchhammer) 

a Yule, Mohson^Jobson, s,v, Dagon. British Burma 
Gazetteer, a.v. ShwSdagdn. 

® The form Tiknm[bha]nagajra is comparable with 
K^iasa[bha]pabbataohrtiya in the KalyW Inscriptions, 
where bha has been clearly interpolated. I understand 
that there are other instances of such insertions of hkaia. 
the “ Pfili ** writings of the Talaings, 
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iliree hills on the site of the ShwADagon Pagoda 
at Bangoon. 

Titers is another ShwS-Bag6n at Hartahan^ 
now said to be so-called because it was founded 


at the same time as the great ShwS«Dagdn at 
Rangoon, but it is quite possible that it was really 
so named because it also was a ‘golden dagoba/ 

R. 0, Temple. 


EATANASIN0HA-SHWBBO-MOUTSHOBO- 

kOnobatog. 

The Burmese are so fond of P^4i designa- 
tions for places in their epigraphlc, oj0a,cial and 
historical deciunents, that it will be neces- 
sary, as these are fhrther studied, to prepare 
a “ dassical map of Burma. This I hope to 
do before very long. 

The name above given, Ratanasidgha, or as 
the Burmese pronounce it YedanAjldhga, is 
typical of these classical and semi- classical 
names, of which many are quite modem inven- 
tions. The second part if it is not sanghat as 
Gray in his Alom^ra Dynasty supposes, but 
siiigha. 

There are three Burmese words, all having the 
same phonetic value, which are written 

respectively stnga, sink^a^ and sin^^a^ Singa^ is 
a Wnd of gold used in ornaments, Binlc^a is said 
to mean ‘ the Capital,’ 8ihg*d is said to mean ‘ a 
meetmg point, a place where four cross-roads 
meet.’ The Bm-mese meaning attached to the 
name Ratanasihg'a is * the meeting point of the 

treasnyfl*a_* 




The Pftli (pord for ainga is = ain. 
and Sfingt. SiAg*a appeals in 
and in Skr. ae SriAgiUa 
I cannot tra^ in the 

wotfA nppat^ily he a Intimate enough deiiva- 

tos%<,and*Mio‘a. 
Ml the three words, and at any rate sihga and 
a, are tra<*ahle to a stem, which in Skr. is 
‘ a top or summit.’ 

2«{«naiBthe Pfflifonn of the Skr. raina, ‘ a gift 
a treasure,’ and appears in the olassioal name 
Z Burmese towns, uis,. TedanA, 

pftyA and YedanAbdn., YedandphyA = Katana. 

^ It IS slso written with its tme P 414 -Pawm • • 
Seebelowintteiexi ^ 

Tharawaddy Distriot. 

Of it (see nest note) are interestinff. The letter 

represented hy the aohoolfe) 
whPhayisandtha writers of his time belonged bv 
», for some reason 1 bare been nnaw., "»«og-aa Dy 
The aspirated form. prenoua«rbrSi “■ 


pura = Aya, as the English pronounce the well- 
known word, = AwA and Ihw4, as Burmese 
pronounce it. XedanSben = Batanapn ^w.. - 
Mandalay- 

Satanasihgha® = ShwSbd, the first Capital 
of the Alompi-a Dynasty and the home of 
Alaungp'ayA (Alompre) himself. 

Shwebd, as the town is now known, is the 
Moutshobo of Bhayre and the old histories 
documents and maps. ’ 

Near Shwdbd is a famous reservoir, known as 

Edngbaung, and hence to the Burmese the two 

names have become synonymous. They so ap- 
pear m the tide of the eighth king of tlie Alom. 
pra Dynasty, 1887-1846 A. D., who is known to us 
as barawadl (Tharawaddy). his title as prince,® but 

to the Burmese as ShwdbS or Kongbanng, his 
title as king. ^ 

B. C. Temple. 

Mout^Obd* represents the Burmese word 
S. Mus‘86p‘a8). the old name for 

hwSbd. It means the cooking.place (w'dg) of 
the hunter (mus-dg, pronounced mSkaO). 

attached to this name. 
When the Talaings in 17S1 A. D. turned out the 
Burmese (Taimg-ngO) Dynasty of Ava there wiis 
cTO-ent a prophecy that one of the p'Ca (an 
^parent pun on the word 6d.« spelt b6l, = Pdli 
5a?«. a leader) would restore the BurmoMc line. At 

having the suffix 
(to) to their names, »/«., Mfiksobfl, Okp'd now 

thir?2*** ^ Mandalay Distnofc, juid a , 

m the M^wd District. The duty of tumitg oS, 

^ Moksobfi, 

under the leadership of Alaungp'ayft. 

Taw Seiji Ko. 

often also tha. TM* last :,~r— ^ 

other aspirates they ewployod, such as hi U i I 
in place of the usual tt, gh, thT, 1, This jatter 
tobit arose frem tho PtonunoiaWon of the hSi rw 

ilmZZ • ^hioh those writoN. repS 

b) 

tof.. <• ■»> A 
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A PREIilMINART STUDY OP THE KALYAS I IKSCRIPTIOSS OP DHAIIMACHETI. 

1476 A. D. * , 

BY TAW SEIS KO. 

{ContimteA from ^age 17.; 

O N arrival at Kusimanagara, Uttar^jivamaliafcliera embarked in a ship, accompanied by many 
other priests and by a sdmanSra, -whose age -vvas fally 20 years. Who *vvas this sdman^ra ? 
Why wzB he called ChhapafastoaipL^ra ? His parents were natives o£ Kusimarattha, while he 
himself was a pupil of Uttarfijivamahathdra. He was called ChhapatasamanSra, ^because his 
parents were natives of a village called Ghhapata, in Kusimarattha. 

UttarajivamahathSra embarked in a ship and set out for Lahkudipa. On his arrival there, 
the mahdtMraSy residing in Lahkadipa, came together in a body and accorded him a meet 
reception. As they were well disposed towards him they sai^ : We are the spiritual successors 
of Mahamahindath^ra, who established the Religion in Lahkadipa, while you and the other- 
priests in your company are the spiritual successors of the two mahdtlieras^ called Sona and 
Uttara, who established the Religion in Snvannabliumi. Let us all, therefore, perform together 
the ceremonies incumbent upon the Order.” Having spoken thus, they performed the 
upasampadd ordination on Chhapafca, the twenty-year old sdmanira. 

After this, XJhttarajivamahath^ra, having accomplished the object of his visit, namely, the 
worshipping, &c., at the shrines in Lahkadipa, made preparations to return to Pugama. 

Then the priest Chhapata thought thus : “ If I were to retum home with Uttara jivamaha- 
taera, owing to the impediments caused by my relatives, I should not be able to enjoy that 
peace and quiet, which are conducive to the study of the ^ together with its com- 

naentaries. Ife is, perhaps, advisable, therefore, that I should, with the permission of the 
malidthirot remain in Lankadipa, and return home only after I have mastered the Tipitahx 
together with its commentaries.” Accordingly, Chhapafa asked permission from Uttarajiva- 
mah^th^ra and remained behind in Lahkadipa. ^ 

UttarfijWamahathara, accompanied by his larg^^impany embarked in a ship, 

and returned to Kusimanagara. Thence he pi^eeded to irug7Pba, and took up his 
residence there, ' 

Meanwhile, the priest, (Jhhapata^ by dint of hard study, had acquired a knowledge of the 
Tipitaka together with its commentaries; and, as he had completed his tenth year in orders, he 
acquired the designation of tMra, Being now desirous of returning to Pugama, he reflected 
thus : “ If I were to return home alone, and if, in the event of the death of UttarajivamahA- 
thAra, I did not wish to associate with the priests of PugAma in the performance of eccle- 
siastical ceremonies, how could I, in the absence of a f^anchtivaggag&iict^ perform such functions 
separately? It is, perhaps, proper, therefore, that I should return home in the company of 
four other priests, who are well-versed in the Tipitaka.^* 

After reflecting thus, he appointed Slvalithdra, a native of Tam^ittidjis Tamalinda- 
tbdra, the son of the RdjA of Kambdja, AnandathAra^ a native of Kihchipura, and 
Rahulathdra^ a native of Laukddlpa^ to accompany him, and, embarking in a ship, returned 
to his native country. These five mahdthitas were well-versed in the Tipitaka^ and were 
learned and able ; and; among them, Bahulathdra was the ablest and the most learned. 

On the arrival of these five mahathSras at Kusimanagara^ the time for journeying on 
to Pugama was unseasonable, because of the approaching vcssot^ aud they,, accordingly, observed 
their mssa at Kusimanagara. The site and walls of the monastery, where they spent the vassa, 
may be seen to this day, on the south side of Kusimanagara. At the conclusion of the 

w T&malittH ia probably Tamlui in Bengal ; Kambojais either Cambodia or the ShAn States, and Kifichipura 
is probably Conjeveram in Madras. 
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observance of the vassa^ 03iliapatamaJift.tb6ra celebrated thejpay«r«w«, and set out for Pugama, 
accompanied by the four thSras. 

Meanwhile, a few days before the arrival of ChhapafeamahathSra, tlttarrijivamahritherahud 


died. 

On reaching Pngama, OhhapatathSra heard that his own teacher, Uttarajivamahathera, wa.s 
dead, and repaired to his tomb and performed such acts as that of making obeisance and asking 
the forgiveness of the deceased. He then took counsel with the four tUras, addressing them 
thus : “ As the maMtMras of LahkMtpa associated with our teacher, the venerable UttiivAjiva- 
mahathera, in the perfoi’mance of ecclesiastical ceremonies, it is proper that wo should now 
perform such functions after associating ourselves with the priests of Pugama, Avho aro 
the spiritual successors of S6nath6ra and Uttarathera. However, our teacher, XJttarAii- 
vamah^th^ra, who was a native of Rtoahhad^sa^ was formerly the sole Hoad of the 
Church : hut now, the priests of Marammad^sa^*^ have become Iiords of the Church ; 
and we are not disposed to associate with them in the performance of ecclesiastical 
ceremonies.*® Thus, through pride, ChhapatamahathSra declined to associate with the pidests 
of Pugama in the performance of ecclesiastical ceremonies, and he perfox*med such funt^tirms 
separately. 


It should thus be borne in mind that, in the year 643,^® Sakkarfij, and the 124th year 
that had elapsed since the introduction of the Religion to Pug4ma in Marammaddsa 
from Sudhammanagara in Bamahhad^sa, the Religion from Iiahkadipa was established 
in Pugama. 


At that time, a king, called NarapatijayasUra, was ruling in Pugama. He conceived 
a feeling of great esteem and reverence for the five mahathdras, ami, after Jiaving lutd 
bridge of boats constructed on the great luver firavati nes’Wm cTtc' 

ordination on the many priests who ouiisorjiKUKU' of this, 

t]’!e hiahdtMms gradually gained influence and thei^f g‘rovv in nurnberH. 

One daj, tlae king orcleredfe^^®’'''*^® honour of the occasion of his giving a 

great ofiering to thss-f^srtrtDv^ oc<j!asion, Bdihnlathdra saw a bcantifnl tlantjjiig- 

girl. “"ght in asti^^oifim boc^mo burdonsome to him. Ho longed tn b<> a, 

“Meet. OhhapatamahAthSra and the Him* other 
repeatedly esponnded religions discourses to him, and, in a body, oufcroated hi, to 

bvXTnr V -pom:;i.!;i 

e four mahatheras, by way of admonition, were of no avail in turning his mind Tliov 
therefo^,said: “Brother, we have expounded to yon various iZrZThy Z ti 

mom ion, an yet, we have not been able to turn you away from your object Such being 

.01 Malayadipa, where you may carry out your wish.” Being repeatedly ur<md to admit tlii« 
course, he went to EftmMfladfisa, and thence by ship to M^layidlpa. 

taught fiesirous of learning the Vmmja, and EahulathSra 

meatin<.ofthe wf^ft^''®*f1“ commentary, and iustruotocl him in the 

ChhapatamahiUhera died, and the surviving three 
t.. th. coalto™) 

I Pugama, ha viug coaceived a feeling of *osfcoem and reverence for the* 
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three mahdthiras, presented them with three elephants. The two' mahdtkeraSf namely, Sivali- 
mahath^ra, and Ttoalindamahathera, liberated their two elephants in a forest. But Ananda- 
thSra, saying to himself : — “I shall make a pfresent of my elephant to my relatives living in 
Kicchipnra/’ proceeded to Knsimanagara and shipped it off. The two mahdiMras then said : 

* Brother, when we received our elephants, we set them free in a forest. Why have you caused 
pain to an animal by making a present of it to your relatives ? Tour action is improper.” 
Anandathera replied : ‘‘Why, Reverend Sirs, have you spoken to me in this manner ? What ! 
Reverend Sirs, has not the Blessed One declared that kindness to one's relatives is a sacred 
duty ?” The two mahdtMras continued : “ Ananda, you are indeed headstrong. If, brother, 
you will not accept the advice and admonition from elders like us, do you perform your 
ecclesiastical ceremonies separately, and we shall perform ours in like manner.” Thence- 
forward, the two mahdtMras performed their ecclesiastical ceremonies separately, and 
Anandathera performed his likewise. 

In course of time, TamalindamahathSra, for the benefit of his pupils, who were learned, 
wise, and able, said to the laymen, belonging to the ruling and other classes, that came to his 
presence ; “ 0 laymen, the priests are learned, wise, and able ; but, because of their not being 
supplied with the ‘four requisites,' they are unable to devote themselves to the acquisition ’of 
scriptural know-ledge, or to the observance of the precepts. Laymen, it is our desire, therefore, 
that these priests should be furnished with the ‘four requisites.' Should you undertake to do 
this, the priests would certainly be enabled to devote themselves to the acquisition of scriptural 
knowledge, or to the observance of the precepts,” The tkira thus procured the ‘ four requisites ’ 
by means of vacUvinnattu Then SivalimahathSrasaid to TamalindatMra : “ Brother, the acquisi- 
tion of ‘requisites,' by means of was censm*ed by the Blessed One; but why, 

brother, have you procured the ‘four requisites' by means of mcMvihnatti 't Your action is 
improper,” TamalindatbSra replied to SivalimahSthera : “Reverend Sir, the acquisition of 
‘requisites,’ by means of vacMvihhatt% was censured by the Blessed One, when such property 
was for oneself; but, Reverend Sir, the ‘four requisites,' procured by me by. means of 
vachmfimttii were not for myself. I thought that, if my pupils, who are learned, wise, and able, 
obtained the ‘ four requisites,' and devoted themselves to the acquisitioh of scriptural knowledge, 
and to the observance of the precepts, the interests of the Religion would be promoted ; and 
therefore, I procured for them the ‘four requisites’ by me&ns oivacMvifmattV* Sivalimabatbera 
again said to TamalindatbSra : “ Brother Tamalinda, is this your explanation ? Do you perform ^ 
your ecclesiastical ceremonies separately, and I shall perform mine likewise. Brother 
Tamalinda, association in the performance of ecclesiastical ceremonies is agreeable only when 
the parties taking part in the performance are of the same mind and opinions and are amenable 
to the advice and admonition of each other.” Thenceforward, these two mahdtMras performed 
their ecclesiastical ceremonies separately. 

At tliat period, there were, in Pugama, four distinct communities of priests, each 
of which formed a separate sect, namely, •— (i) the successors of the priests, who 
introduced the Religion from Sudhammanagara ; (ii) the disciples of Sivdiimahathdra ; 
(iii) the disciples of T^bmalindamaMthdra ; (iv> the disciples of AnandamaMthdra. 

Of these communities, that of the spiritual successors of the priests, who introduced 
the Religion from Sudhammanagara, was called by the Harammas of Pugtoathe 

* Purima ’ fraternity, because of their anterior arrival ; and the remaining communities, 
whose members were the spiritual successors of the priests, who introduced the Reli- 
gion from Sihaladlpa^ were called the ‘ Sihala’ fraternity, and also the ‘Paochima’ 
fraternity, because of their later arrival. 

Two of these three mahdtMras, namely, Slvalimabiitbera and Tamalindamabatbera, 
passed away according to their "'deeds after maintaining the Religion in splendour to the end 
of their lives ; and Anandathdra, after spending fifty-four rainy seasons in maintaining the 
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Pugama, also passed away according to his deeds in the year 607, 
Reverse face of the first Stone. 


May the Religim of the Conqueror shine forth in spleiulour! 

' A sHmangra. called Sflxiputta, who was a native of HadippajSyya village,^ in the pro- 
vinoe of Daia went to Pugtoia and received the npasampadft ordination at the hands 
of Anandathsk. He studied both the Dhamma and the Vinaya togctlier with their commen- 
taries Being thns weU-versed in the Dhcmma and the Vimya, the fame of the learning, 
wisdom, and ability of the priest. Saripntta, spread abroad. Tho King of PngAma heard about 
his fame, and reflecting If ihe priest, SAripntta,,is learned, well-infomed, a seeker of know- 
ledge, wise, and able, and, if the members of his body are perfect, I slmll do him hononr by 
appointing’him to be my Preceptor,” sent messengers to institute enquiries. Tlio meH.seiigors 
sent by the King, accordingly proceeded to enquire whether tho mombors of tho body of the 
priest, SAriputta, were perfect. In the course of their enquiry, they found tlint one of tlio big 
toes of the priest was too short, and reported the result of their investigation to tlio King. The 
TTing inwardly : “ The priest is not perfect iu all the members of his body," prcKoiited 

him with a great many offerings, conferred on him. the title of Dhammavilftaathfira, 
and dismissed him with the ininnetion ; “ Do you maintain the Religion iu Hpleiidour 411 
Mmafiuadesa/’ 


- Bhammaviiasatli^ra proceeded to R^mafifiaddsa, and tauglit the Dhamma aiul llii^ 
Vinaya to a groat many priests in Dalanagara.^s Tho people of RfimarniathlMa callucl, at the 
time, the fraternity of these priests at Dalanagara, the Siha!|.apakkhabhikkhusaiigha, 
and designated as the Ariyarahantapakkhalbhikkhusafigha^ the fraternity of priests who 
were already in the ooTintry and were the spiritual successors of 
TJttaramahathSra. 

There was a learned mahftthSra, belonging to the Ariyarahantapakkhabhik- 
khusangha, who lived in a monastery situated near the nioufch of a rivei", in the Lakkhiyapur8» 
province, called the Bakasa^ because of its teeming with fish, which served as foixl for 
paddy-birds. ISTear the monastery, was a market, and not far from the latter was a s(.‘ttloniunt 
where a great number of, Kambfija prisoners of war were located. On account of tliin fact, the 
^market was' called the Kambfija^ Market, and the monastery was called tho Kanib&jAi)OTi»ivihAi‘a, 
because of its vicinity to the Kamboja Market . ThQ mahdthiraf living in the monastery was* 
in like manner^ called the Pathama-Kamb6jApauavihAi^th6ra. Subsequently, the designation 
Bathama-Rambdjapanavih&rathdra was changed to KambdjapapLaxaahathdra, 

A pious nobleman, called Slrijayava<J4hana, who was living at Dalapura, built a monastery 
near a great lake, and invited the KambAjApaiaamahftthfira to occupy it. At that period, 
, because this Eambdjapanamahathera was the oldest and most celebrated member of tho 
Ariyarahantasaughapakklia, in Dalanagara, the whole of that fraternity was designated tho 
KambdjapanamahathSrasahghapakkha. 


Iu after times, the designation KambdjapanamahathSi’asaughapakkha fell into disuse, 
and the fraternity was called the Kambdjftpanasafigbapakkha. However, tho latter term 
l^mbfijiipanasahghapakkha/itself fell into disuse, and the frateimity came to bo known as the, 
Ramb6jasangiiapakklia. 

^ BacaTise the Ariyflrahantasanghapakkha^ in Dalanagara, was oaXled the RambdjaJ* 
sa&l^lgi^kha, the same designation was, thenceforward, applied to that fraternity in 
Bamafifiadesa. 

" n ..V. ■ ~ — ^ — — — — — ... 

" M Rangoon. i* The modern Bala, about 15 miles S. E. of Rangoon. 

» IieW'aaJ: Steog Twint# in the Hanthawaddy District. . “ i. tho Shftn Market- 
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There were in Muttimanagara^i — (i) the Ktobdjasahghapakkha ; (ii) the Slhala- 
sahghapakkha, whose members were the spiritual successors of Sivalimah&thSra ; (iii) 
the Sihalasahghapakkha^ whose members were the spiritual successors of TamaJinda- 
mahhthdra ; (iv) the Slhalasahghapakkha^ whose members were the spiritual successors 
of AnandamaMthdra ; (t) the Slhalasahghapakkha, whose members were the spiritual 
successors of Buddhavamsamahe,thdra, the Preceptor of the Queen, who went to Sihafa- 
dipa and received his upasanipadd ordination there, and who, oh his return, performed his 
ecclesiastical ceremonies separately in Muttimanagara; and (vi) the Sihalasahghapakkha^ 
whose members were the spiritual successors of Mahd,s&mimah§rth^ra, otherwise called 
Mahanagamahathera, who visited Sihaladlpa and received his upasampadd ordination there, 
and who, on his return to ]\Iuttimanagara, performed his ecclesiastical ceremonies separately. 

Through the inability of these six divisions of the Order to perform ecclesiastical 
ceremonies together, various fraternities and sects arose into existence. 

Owing to the want of a large number of priests, who were well-versed in the Tipitaka^ 
learned, wise, and able, and who could, after meeting and consulting together, investigate as to 
what was proper or not, the rmhdthiras, belonging to any of these six sects, would, whenever 
they had to perform such ecclesiastical ceremonies as the consecration of a sind and the 
upasampadd ordination, carry out their object in a manner that appeared fitting to them, 
thinking inwardly : ‘‘We, indeed, are wise and qualified.” 

There were some therast who, wishing to conseci-ate a simd on a gdmahMtta of whatever 
size, would place boundary-marks all round it, and carry out their object by inducting within 
the hatthapdsa the priests who were within the boundary ; but they would not effect purifica- 
tion through the acts of inducting within the hatthapdsa the priests living outside the 
boundary, of receiving the declarations of assent of such of them as were absent, and of 
excluding such of them as merited exclusion. In such a simd the upasampadd ordination 
would be performed. 

There were some thiras, who declared ; “ If it is desired to consecrate a simd on a gdma^ 
hhettaf such consecration should be carried out after effecting purification through the acts of 
inducting within the hatthapdsay <fcc., the priests residing Tound that gdmahhetta, who are 
inside or outside the boundary,” Therefore, whenever a simd was to be consecrated, they 
thought that it would be diflScult to purify the whole of the gdmasimd, and would not ascertain 
the true nature of the characteristics of a msiiihgdma. They, however, assumed that, if a 
piece of laud, with its boundaries defined, was granted by a king, that land was a viswhgdma ; 
and they would ask the ruling authorities to define the boundaries of a piece of land, which 
they had chosen, and whose area would be sufficient for the consecration of a simd, or of a piece 
of land of larger area. They would then consecrate the simd after effecting purification 
through the acts of inducting within the hatthapdsa, &o., the rosid.'Tjg on the gdmdkMtta, 

but without effecting purification in regard to the whole of liio Tri such a si7m the 

upasampadd ordination wouy.-be performed. 

There were some thSras, who, holding the opinion that there would be mutual confusion, 
if two haddhasimds were connected with each other by the branches of trees, &c., but there 
would be no such confusion, if a baddhasima Bud. a gdmasimd, or two gdmasimds, were connected 
with each other by the branches of trees, &o.,” would, whenever there was a simd to be conse- 
crated on a gdmahhetta, perform the consecration without cutting off the branches of trees, &c,, 
which connected that gdmakMtta with the others around it, but after effecting purification 
through the acts of inducting within the hatthapdsa, &c., the priests residing on that gdmahMtta. 
In such a simd the upasampadd ordination would be performed. 

There were some thiras, who would not ascertain, in every way, the characteristics of 
livers or lakes, mentioned in the pdli and the atthakatUds, and who, without ascertaining well 


^ Martaban near Manlmain. 
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the interpretation of the -words mentioned in the althahatlm, iiiiiiuily, mirmlij/nimthfim nnuda- 
sShoih amtpakUhaih wonld, in this excessively rainy region of IlihimTifaKiasn, porfonn the 
vpasanipaM ordination in an udahihkMpasimd consccmtcd on a river nr laki.*, which was 
devoid of its respective characteristics. 

There were some tMras, who, whenever they wished to consecniio a xiiiiil on ,a ydmahhHta, 
■wonld cut off the branches.of trees, &c., that connected it with other and carry 

ont their object through the acts of inducting within the htllliaiimi llu! pric.sis residing 
inside or outside the boundary of that gdmakMtta, of receiving the dcclariitions of assent of 
such of them as were absent, and of excluding such of them as nici'itcd o.vclnsimi. But, 
whenever there was an itpasampadd ordination to be performed in sueli a nhiii!, ihc ceroniony 
would be performed without cutting off the branches of trees, «to., which counccicd that 
gdmahMtta with others. 


In the two thousand and second year that had elapsed since the ParinirvllJja of the 
Fully Enlightened One, and the 820th year of SakkajrfljjSa there reigned in Huriisavati- 
nagar^ss Eamftdhipati, who, assuming the title of Slripavai'amahadhammnrfljftdhirfljft, 
ruledjustlyandr^hteouslyand afforded protection to the people of Eftmafifleddsa^ 
which comprised the three provinces of Kusimamaijidala, Haihsavatimavdala, and 
Mnttimamaijdala.^ He was the Lord of a White Elephant, whose colour was like that of the 
whiteesculentwater-lily, orofthejas«iinMmm«lt/^on(»i, orof tho antnmnal moon, and was 
replete with faith and many other q,nalitiea. He was woll-aciinainted with the languages of 
various countries, and with many manual arts, such as masonry and cnrpontry, JIo was 
momver, learned and well-read, and was versed in tiie npifaka and the s.u-unm.s of lakhJ 
Chanda, alahUra, astrology, medicine, and arithmetic, ixwtaiuing io tlic Vitilmd. 
The ^g had exceedingly deep faith in the Religion of tho Tcaclmr, and tho following 
oughts arose m his mind : “The wpasampada ordination is dopondont on that of paMaiid, 
and the Imis of the Religion itself is the upasampadd oi-diiuitioii, which in order to Iw npi'n-o- 
pmie,iuviokble, and valid, must be possessed of five characteristics, namely, mmanmUti, 

ZlSmtnfof ‘^^■'^^‘ivanasampalM. Of tJ.oHO elum«:teristlcs 

to theaSt T validity of vatikmmpaiU and mUmmpatli, owing rcs|H)ctively 

ith c3\“to^t^nTr ^^^fr^^^^ cumld recite the /immmvdrM 


3^0peatedly investigating and considering the ruling of tho Vinava as 

^ <’»«y Wiethe Llnr ot 

both the spirit an^tiriete of the m^hatUs, tikda, mipakaranaa, consnltod 

Tdli, the fikd by means S i atthahalM by moans of tho 

the FiaayatfM written bv VaiJraK W >' FtwyafeM called tho Vmativinotk'gii 

getherwithitsfad-theFLZjiii^"'®! called tho KakJMvUamni to- 

Luc, the siSSZl Vinayacakguiapa. 

invffitigated and repeatedly considereTthis an who repeatedly 

be thus ^ considered this question, the ruling of the Viaaya appeared to 

whether it be & pahatigdmalMtta 
— - sebonndanes have been deHned for the purpose of collecting revenue, 


*•011453,^0. 

« Tisae oomp*e tie major of 

waMr.I^.BhW4gyia«dAmleiSDu4l^rf “^^^^ a« the Baeeeln, XMagwi. Heneada, Hautha- 
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and which possesses the following characteristics, namely, that it is inaccessible to men and 
women ; that it is favourable to the exercise of the four iriyajpatlas \ that it is not a place sub- 
jected to noise ; and that the usnfruotaary right, exercised in respect of it, is capable of support- 
ing life; the branches of trees, &o., connecting or visunigamakhitta with 
other gamakhettas should be cut down ; and a number of boundary-marks should be placed 
around the site selected for the consecration of the simd, should such simd be a malidsimdy 
whose extent is diMcult to apprehend and whose form is not well dehned* If, however, it is 
desired to consecrate a hhudddkasiytitiy whose form is triangular, and whose extent is easy to 
apprehend, three boundary- marks should be placed. But if the form of the simd to be con- 
secrated is square or rectangular, four boundary-marks would suffice ; and if the form is a 
potyi^on, the number of boundary-marks should be in proportion. The connecting branches 
of trees, &c., which are either within or without the boundary, should be cut down, and the 
extent of the, simd clearly defined. Of all the priests residing within or without the boundary 
of that those, who are worthy of the privilege, should be inducted within the 

hattha^asa, and the declarations of assent of those who are absent, should be received, the 
remaining priests being excluded from the gamckliettcL* For the purpose of guiding travelling 
priests, guards should be stationed all round the gdmahketta ; and, in order to notify the fact 
publicly, flags and streamers should be planted at various places ; and the boundaries should 
be proclaimed three times by the sounding of drums, conch-shells, and other musical instru- 
ments. Eventually, the simd should be consecrated by having the hammavdcM read with 
proper intonation. The consecration of a simd, which is attended by such ceremonies, is inviol- 
able and valid; and the ujpasampadd ordination and other ceremonies, performed in such a 
simd, are likewise inviolable and valid. 

“ The characteristic of an equable rainy season is, that, during the four months of its 
continuance, an uninterrupted shower falls once every half month, or every fifth day ; that of 
a deficient rainy season is,* that a shower falls after the lapse of a half month; and that of an 
excessive rainy season is, that the intervening period between one shower and another is less 
than five days, that is to say, rain faUs every fourth, third, or second day, or every day (without 
interruption). * 

If, during the four months of an equable rainy season, the under-robe of a hhiJckhunt 
crossing a stream, at any place, whether it be a landing-place or not, is wetted to the extent of 
one or two finger-breadths, such a stream acquires the status of a nadu If, during the four 
months of the rainy season, which is an equable one because of rain falling once every half- 
month, the under-robe of a bMlMi um crossing a stream, at any place, is wetted, such a stream 
acquires the status of a mahanadu If, during the four months of the rainy season, which is 
an equable one because of rain falling once every tenth day, the under-robe of a hMkhhum 
crossing a stream, at any place, is wetted, such a stream acquires the status of a majjhimanadi. 
If, during the four months of the rainy season, which is an equable one because of rain falling 
once every fifth day, the under-robe of a hliihhhuni crossing a stream, at any place, is wetted, 
such a stream acquires the status of a Iclmddakaimdi. 

“ If, during the four months of a rainy season, which is an equable one, tbe under-robe 
of a hJiilihJimii crossing a stream, at any place, is wetted, but is not wetted when the rainy season 
is a deficient one, it should not be declared that such a stream does not acquire the status of a 
nad% because a deficient rainy season cannot be the criterion in determining its status. If, 
however, during the four months of a rainy season, which is an equable one, the nnder-robe 
of a bhihWium crossing a stream, at any place, is not wetted, but is wetted when the rainy 
season is an excessive one, it should not be declared that such a stream acquires the status of a 
nad% because an excessive rainy season can neither be the criterion in determining its status. 

“ A lake is of spontaneous origin. It is not excavated by any one, but is filled with water 
that, flows .from all round it. If, during the four months of a rainy season, which is an 
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eqnable one, there is, in a reservoir of sucli description, water siiirunent I'nr \ hv. purpose of 
diinking or ablution, such a lake acquires the status of Q,jdlafiSit~r(t, If a lake, which satisfies' 
such a condition, when the rainy season is an equable one, docs nut contain water snUicicnt fop 
the purpose of drinking or ablution, when the I’aiuy season is a deficiotit one, or during winter 
or summer, it should not be declared that such a lake does not ai^(]uirc the status of \ijdlassara. 

If, during the four months of a rainy season, which is an lupnhhle otic, a Jake docs not 
contain water sufficient for the purpose of drinking or aljution, but .satisfies this ctnidition 
when the rainy season is an excessive one: such a lake does not acquire the status of a 
jdtassara, 

“ This RamaSSadfisa is a very rainy region, but how coiihl one know tJni,t ifs I'ainy st'ason 
is an excessive one? That the rainy season comprises four months is thus (hieinred in the 
atthakathds Yasmd hi vassdnassa chatusu But, in i.his counf , ry of llanninhadOsn, Uio 

rainy season comprises six months. Because it is said that the (‘.harae I eristic of mi eq liable rainy 
season is, that rain falls every fifth day, methinks that the characteristic of u-n excessive rainy 
season is, that rain falls every fourth, third, or second day, or every day (without interruptwn). 

“In this countiy of RjlmaSSadSsa, sometimes once every fourth, third, or .sei’ond day, or 
every day (without interruption), sometimes once every sovenih or tenth ilay, ihv. rays of the 
sun are invisible, and the sky becomes cloddy and murky, and a continuous shower of rain 
falls. Therefore, it is established beyond doubt that the rainy sca.soii of JlAuiatituwUlsa is dn 
excessive one. 


“For the reasons stated above, in this country af Rumafuiadcsa, during tho f<mr montliH of 
an equable rainy season, when rain falls in tho manner deMcri bed, ilic uinlor*robu of a hhikkhnhi 
crossing a stream of such description, at any place, is wotted. On such a ma/mmdi m 

udM-kUpasma may be consecrated, and tho ordination perfonued in it will be 

vahd and inviolable. 


“H, dnrag the foar months of an equable rainy soason, when rain falls os rlostii-ibod above, 
a lake of such ^senption contains water sufficient for tho purpose of tlrinking or ablation : on 
such a mahajatassara a^ vdalmUMpasimd may be consecrated ; and the wpaaampaU onllnation 
p^ormed m it will be valid and inviolable.” 


foUowi^ thoughts arose in the mind of Eftmftdhipati, to whom tho valid manner 
in which a simd should be consecrated, had appeared, as described above 

ni,*. wishing to consecrate a similon a g/iniuhhVla, carry out their 

^atmgpuiffication though the acts of inducting within tho haHUpiUa, Ac., all tho T.rirate 

hhdf^cel of the gdmasimd ■ nor does tb^ because of its porpotiially forming a par* 

outside the- houndl^ cli+Tl because tho lands, both 

who are dt^W ■ *1°“ ^ residing on 

if tSe-aaftfifations of assent of thnae^ \ pnvilage, are not inducted within tho hatihapdsa-, 

aceigdnct^'Wi^iTi fbo ’ ** » <^ly the priests residing within the boundary 

e cougecvatxou of t^e Hmd (atteuded by such ceremoui^l) 
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is violable and not in accordance with the law* The ujpasamj^adu ordination and other ceremonies, 
performed in sack a simd, are void by reason of the invalidity of its consecration. 

There are also theras^ who ask the ruling authorities to define the boundaries of some 
place selected by them, but which does not possess the characteristics of a gdma. Considering 
that such a place is a msumgdmalcMtia, they select a site on it, and consecrate a simd by induct- 
ing within the Jiattliapdsa only the priests residing at that place, and not all those residing on 
the whole of the ^akatigdmakMtta^ The consecration of the dmd by these theras is void by 
reason of parisavipatti. Therefore, becanse of simdvipatti, the upasampadd ordination and 
other ceremonies, performed in such a simd, are invalid. 

There are also other tMras, who, wishing to consecrate a simd on a gdmakJiitta, do not 
cut down the branches of trees, &c., connecting that ffdmakkitta with others, hut carry out 
their object after effecting purification through the act of inducting within the hatthapdsa the 
priests residing on that gdmakhetta. By reason of parisavipatti^ the consecration of the S'imd 
by these tldras is invalid. 

Obverse Pace of the second Stone. 

As there is mutual junction between two haddhasimds, because of their being connected 
by the branches of trees, ^c., so there is mutual junction between a haddhasimd and a gdmasimd, 
or between two gdmasimds, because of their being connected by the branches of trees, &c. By 
reason of simdvipatti^ the upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies, performed in such 
a simd^ are void. 

There are other tlidras, who perform the upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies 
in an udahuhkhepasimd consecrated on rivers and lakes, that are devoid of their respective 
characteristics (judged by the conditions prevailing) in the exceedingly rainy, region of 
Bamannadesa. By reason of swidvipatti^ the upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies^ 
performed by these tMras, are void. As to this exceedingly rainy region of RSmaSnad&a ; during 
the four months of an equable rainy season, when rain falls in the maimer indicated above, the 
under-robe of a hliilckhuni crossing a river, at any place, may not get wet (provided that the 
prevailing conditions are normal). But owing to excessive rainfall in this couAtry, the nnder- 
robe will get wet. J udging, therefore, by the wetting of the under-robe, when the rainy season 
as stated before, an equable one, how can it be correct to say that such a river acquires 
the status of a nadi ? Again, during the four months of an equable rainy season, when rain 
falls in the manner indicated above, a lake may not contain water sufficient for the purpose of 
drinking or ablution (provided that the prevailing conditions are normal). But, owing to 
excessive fainfall in this country, during the four months of the rainy season, it will contain 
water sufficient for the purpose of drinking or ablution. Judging, therefore, by the sufficiency 
of water in such a lake for the purpose of drinking or ablution, when the rainy season is, as 
stated before, an equable one, how can it be correct to say that such a lake acquires the status 
of &jdtassara 1 

“ There are also some thiras, who, desiring to consecrate a simd on a gdmakhetta, cut down 
the branches of trees, &c., connecting that gdmaklietta with others, and carry out their object 
by inducting witliin the hatthapdsa, &c., all the priests residing inside or outside the boundary 
of that gdmahhStta, But, whenever the upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies are per- 
foimed in such a simd^ the connecting branches of trees, &c., of that gdmasimd are not cut 
down. The upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies of these theras are, therefore, void by 
reason of parisavipatti, caused through the confusion (of boundaries) of such haddhasimd and 
gdmasimd. If, on the other hand, these thdras perform the upasampadd ordination and other 
ceremonies in a valid haddhasimd^ or on a pahatigd^nahhStta, or viswhgdmalshetta, possessing the 
characteristics of a gdma, or on a mahdnadi possessing the characteristics of a nadd, or on a 
jdtassara possessing the characteristics of a jdtassara, or on a samudda possessing the charac- 
teristics of a samudda^ they may constitute a Chapter ; but the functions, performed by them. 
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are void by reason of parisavi^atti, caused through their Laving been ordained in a sUmU whoee 
consecration was invalid for the reasons indicated above, or ou a that does not 

possess the characteristics of Sbgdma, or on s, Jshuddahumxdi-i that does not posHoss the ehnracteris-* 
tics of a 7lad^^ or on a hhuddalajdtassara, that does not possess the charactorinties of a jtUasmm/^ 

Then King Bamftdhipati became aware of the existence of duiwdiiiutH anti parlaninpuUi 
of the npasampadd ordination and other ceremonies in RAniannaddsa, and thought thus;—* 

The and parisavipatti of the upasamfadd ordination and otht*r coremonies 

appear to me in the manner indicated above. Now, there arc, in Ilaniaf.Fiadesa uiid HamsavatJ- 
nagara, many priests, who are well-versed in the Tipitakdi learned, and able ; niiil J «ui in*! sure 
whether the shmvipatti and of the ordination and other ecTCTimnies 

appear to them in the same manner. It is, perhaps, advisable that I should ash all of them to 
investigate the subject by the light of the interpretation, litoral or otherwise, of the Viumjapu 
taha together with its atihaJeathds and to compare and collate the aiilitthaihth with the 
pdli texts, the tiM with the etthahathda and what follows wdth what is gotm before, «nil to give 
an authoiutative ruling, based on the Vinaga^ as to the valid niarnier of eonsoeruiing a 

All the priests, who were well-versed in the 'MpUahas wore accordingly asketl to give aa 
authoritative ruling, based on the Vinaya^ as to the valid manner of consecrating a 

Then, in compliance with the request of King R&madhipati, all the priests, who were 
well-versed in the Tipitaka^ investigated; the subject by the light of the intertjretatiojn, literal 
or otherwise, of the yinayapiiaka, together with its a}t}iak<ttJiu8 and /f/t’rtV, and, through 
repeated comparison and collation, perceived the existence of simdvipaUi at)d intriaavipuitif 
and communicated to the King the result of their enquiry as to the manner prescribed lu th© 
Vinaye^M 


TOie King saad to himself ; ‘‘The excellent compilers of afiAakaihds have deularod that th© 
Religion of Buddha will last 5,000 years ; but alas ! only 2,047 years have now passed away 
since the Enlightened One attained Buddhahood, and th© Religion has become iinpuro, tainted 
with heresy and corruption, and the Upasampadft ordination has also becosno Invalid* This 
being the case, howcanthe Religion last till the end of 5,0Q0 years Th© King again reflected 
^ thu^: «Being aware of the impurity, heresy, and corruption, that have arisen in th© Religion, 
meihin^ that, m order to ensure the continuance of the Religion to the end of the period oi 
5,000 years. It is essential that it should be purided by resuscitating th© pure form of th© 
upt^ampaM ordination. However, if I do not exea^t myself and remain iiuliffoi'ent, I sball b© . 
guilty of not ^having intense love for, or faith in, the Blessed Fully Enlightened One, and of 
beii|g,devoidrf respect and reverence lor Him, It is, therefore, I thiolt, expedient that the ' 
purification of tte Eehgion should be effected by me. How shall 1 first call into existence the 
pare form of the upasampadd ordination, and establish it in this country of RAniHniiadfisa f 
There are men having faith, belonging to good families, and doHirous of receiving sndh 

nTtf r H><^t7“^t«^ee,theyrecei/e it, the Boligion will become iTurifiod 
through the existence of a pure form of the upasampadd ordination,’* 

thonghts that arose in the mind of. King KAmAdlupati, who 
considered about the condition of the Religion ^ 

attainment of Pa»lnir. 

■^ C^ nmmulintlini / ®®^®*“®*““‘^®'th§ra, 'n4io was sent by Mbggaliput- 

, .^tis^hftthera, went to Tambaptmi^idipa, and established the Religion. Hevansthplya- 

amelv th«j- Religion remained pure, and there was only one 

g^Iy. that of the residents of the MahAvihAra. Then King Vattagftmani' ■ 



se This yields a date» 90 B. 0. 
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. Abliaya couquerod Bdidhiya, Eing of tho Daiziilas, and attained to kingship in It&nk:&- 
dipa. After founding the Abhayagirivihara monastery, this King iras defeated by a 
•confederacy of seven Dami^ princes, and was obliged to fly the country and remain in hiding 
for fourteenyears. (On his restoration) he invited a tMra^ called Mahatissa, who had afEorded 
him assistance during his exile, and presented the monastery to him. This Mabd^tissathdra^ 
however, used to associate with lay people, and, for this very offence, had been expelled from 
the Mah&vihara by the fraternity of that monastery. Thenceforward, the piuests were 
divided into two sects, namely, that of the residents of the MahaviMra, and that of the 
residents of the Abhayagirivihara. 

** In the 357th year that had elapsed since the foundation of the Abhayagirivihara 
monastery, a king, called Mahasdna, rnled over Lankadlpa for 27 years. This king, in 
the course of his reign, founded the JStavanavihara monastery, and presented it to Tissa- 
thSra, a resident of the DakkhiigLavihara, who associated with wicked people, and was of an 
intriguing and licentious character, but for whom he conceived a feeling of esteem and 
reverence. Thenceforward, the priests of the J^tavanavihara monastery detached themselves 
from those of the Mab^vihara and the Abhayagirivihara monasteries, and thus arose the 
(third) sect of the residents of the Jdtavanavihd.ra monastery. 

“ Thus, 600 years had not yet elapsed since the establishment of the Religion i^ 
Lank&dipa, when the priests in that Island were divided into three divisions, 2? and three 
sects were formed. Among these sects, that of the Mahavihara was extremely pure and 
orthodox ; but the remaining two were neither pure nor orthodox. In course of time, however, 
in LahkMipa, the number of the orthodox priests gradually decreased, and their sect became 
weak, while the unorthodox priests continually received fresh accession of strength owing to 
increased numbers. These heretical sects did not conform to the rules of the Order, and were 
followers of evil practices* Owing to this circumstance, the Religion became impure, and 
tainted with heresy and corruption. 

“ In the 1472nd year that had elapsed since the establishment of the Religion in 
Lankftdlpa, the 1708th yearns that had elapsed since the attainment of Parinirva^a by the 
Master, and the 18th year since the inauguration of Maharaja Slrisaughabddhi-Parak- 
kamabahu as ruler of Laflkadipa^ that king, by seeing the priests, who, though professing 
the Religion, did not conform to the rules of the Order, and followed evil practices, became 
aware bf the existence of the impurity, heresy, and corruption, that had arisen in the Religion, 
and he thought thus : — . 

** ‘If such an one as I, knowing the existence of the impurity, heresy, and corruption, that 
have arisen in the Religion, do not exert myself and remain indifferent in the matter of effecting 
its purification, it will be said of me that my love for, or faith in, the Pully Enlightened One, 
and my respect and reverence for Him, are not intense. It is, perhaps, expedient that I should 
afford support to the Mahavihara fraternity, who are orthodox, whose conduct is in 
conformity with the?' rules of the Order, and whose superior is Mahakassapath§ra of 
Udumbaragiri ; and that, as Asoka, King of Righteousness, with the assistance of Moggali- 
puttatissamahfithfira, afforded support to the great fraternity of exceedingly pure and orthodox 
■ priests, who declared that the Fully Enlightened One was a Vibhajjav/idi, and effected the 
purification of the Religion by commanding the expulsion from the Order of the 60,000 .impure 
and sinful priests who declared that the Fully Enlightened One professed the doctrinet of the* 
Sassata and other schoblsj even so, should I purify the Religion by commanding the expulsion 
from the Order of the large number of impure, unorthodox, and sinful priests, who do not 
conform to the rules of the Ox’der, and are followers of evil practices, and by constituting the 
■fraternity of the residents of the Mahavihara, the only sect (in my kingdom).* 

^ 1.6.,' before 292 A. D. The 600 years must have nearly elapsed, however, because 218 + 27 S57 = 602 

years as the date of Mah&s^na’s death. 

a® This yields the date 1164 A. D. 
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“The King acted accordingly, puriaed the Religion, and caused a covenant to bo entered 

into by the priests. In after times, with a view to purifying the Religion, Vijayabahurfij&aud 
Parakkamabahurdja caused (similar) covenants to be made. ^ 

‘‘Prom that time up to the present day, there has been existing in Dahkadipa, a sect 
of priests, who are the spiritual successors of the fraternity of the Mahavihai'a^ the 
exceedingly pure and orthodox sect, whose members conformed, in a proper nuinner, to the 
rules of the Order. 


“I (Ramadhipati)- shall, therefore, invite, in a respectful manner, learned and 
qualified priests to receive the extremely pure form of the upasampada ordination in 
Lahkadipa^ and to establish it in this country of Ramafifiaddsa. By iiiductug men of 
good family, who have faith, and are desirous of taking orders, io rocoivo it, and by thus 
calling into existence the pure form of the ujpasanvpadd ordination, the Religion will become 
purified and free from impurity, and will last to the end of the period of 5,000 years.** 

Accordingly, King Bama.dhipati invited the twenty-two thdras, headed by Mdg** 
gahtna^ and addressed them, thus : ‘‘Reverend Sirs, the upasamimdd onli nation of the priests 
in RamaSnad^sa now appears to u.s to be invalid. Therefore, how can tlie Religion, which is 
based on such invalid' ordination, last to the end of 5,000 years? Reverend Sirs, from the 
establishment of the Religion in Sihaladipa up to the present day, tliero has btuni existing in 
that island an exceedingly pure sect of priests, who are the spiritual snecossors of tiie rosidents 
of the Mah^vihara monastery. If, Reverend Sirs, you go to Sib.a}adipa, and, after selecting 
out of the fraternity, whose members are the spiritual successors of the priesf s of the Mahd- 
vihara, a Chapter, who are pure and free from censure and reproach, receive at thoir handa 
the upasampada ordination in the udakukkhdpasimft consecrated on tho Kalyahl River, 
where the Fully Enlightened One enjoyed a bath; and, if you make this fnnri of the 
upcLsampadd ordination the seed of the Religion, as it were, plant it, and cause it to sprout 
forth by conferring such ordination on men of good family in this country o.f Rumannatlcsa, 
who have faith and are desirous of taking ox’ders, the Religion will booomo pure and last till 
the end of 5,000 years. 


Reverend Sirs, by your going to Sihala(Rpa, much merit and groat advantagos will 
accrue to you. Reverend Sirs, on your arrival in Sihajadipa, an opportunity will b<r afforded 
you of adqring and making offerings to the Holy Tooth Relic, to the Botlhi trees, Ju^adod by 
the one which was the Southern branch (of the treeatBu'ddha Oayu), to tho Ratanaclu'^tiya and 
other shrines, and to the OhStiya of the Holy Foot-print of the Blessed One on tJio top of tho 
Samantakuta Hill, Therefore, Reverend Sirs, your great accumulatioxi of merit will increase. 
For the reasons stated above, I beseech of you the favour of going to Sllialadlpa.’* 

To this the theras replied: ^‘Maharfija, your excellent request is, indocsd, in (‘.ouformity with 
the law, because it is actuated by a desire to promote the Interests of tho Rciligion. Tho visit 
to Sihaladipa will increase our great accumulation of merit. Wo, therefore, grant you tho 
favour, and will visit Sihaladipa.’* Saying thus, the thSras gave a promise. 


On receiving the reply of the tMras, the King directed tho preparation of the following 
articles to serve as offerings to the Holy Tooth Relic stone alms-bowl, oiAbolIishod with 
sapphires of great value, and having for its cover a pyramidal covering made of gold weighing 
an alms-bowl, with stand and cover complete, made of gold weighing 00 phalas\ 
a golden vase weighing 30 pTialas', a dnodecagonal betel-box made of gold weighing 80 phalas ; 
a go en relic-receptacle weighing 33 and constructed in the shape of a cMHya\ a 

relic-reoepfecle made of crystal; a relic-receptacle, embellished with pieces of glass rosem- 
blmg wosarayaZZu gems j and golden flowers. 


i. of offering to tte lUtanachfttijra and other shrines, to tho Holy Foot-print, 

B6dhi trees, the following articles were prepared 8B canopies of various 
0 ours ; 60 large, gilt, -ffazeii candjes; and the swe pumher of small, gilt, waxen candles, 
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For presenting to the vidlmthBras of Sihaladipa the following articles were prepared *40 
boxes containing cotton cloth of delicate textnre j 20 silk and cotton upper robes of various 
colours, namely, red, yellow, motley, and white; 20 betel-boxes of motley colour, manufactured 
in Haiibhufija; four stone pitchers; eight painted pitchers manufactured in ChinadOsa ; 
and 20 fans manufactured in Chinad^sa. 

Bamadhipatiraja, the Loi'd of Ramannadesa and of the White Elephant, sent respectful 
greeting to Their Reverences the MahathSms of Slhaladipa, and thus addressed them by 
letter : 

Reverend Sirs, for the purpose of adoimg the Holy Tooth and other Relics I have sent 
priests with offerings. Vouchsafe to afford them assistance in making such offerings. With 
the twenty-two tMras and their disciples, I have sent Chitraduta and Ramadfita together with 
their attendants. Vouchsafe^ Venerable Ones, to afford them such assistance as they uiay 
require in seeing and adoring the Holy Tooth Relic and making offerings to it. After seeing 
and adoring the Holy Tooth Relic, and making offerings to it, the twenty-two thiras and their 
disciples will proceed to elect from among the fraternity, who are the spiritual successors of the 
residents of the Mahavihara monastery, a Chapter of priests, who are free from censure and 
reproach, and will receive at their hands the upasamfadd ordination in the udahvishhepasima 
consecrated on the Kalyani River, where the Blessed One had enjoyed a bath. May it please 
the Venerable Ones to afford them assistance also in this matter ?” Thus was prepared a letter 
addressed to the maMthiras of Sihaladipa. 

The following articles were prepared for presentation to BhuvanSkabahu, King of Sihala- 
dipa : — two sapphires valued at 200 phalas of silver ; two rubies valued at 430, plialas ; four 
pieces of variegated China cloth, of great value, for making long mantles, which would cover 
the wearer from neck to foot ; three pieces of thick, embroidered China cloth, of white and 
dark blue or ash colour ; two pieces of plain, thick; China cloth, of white and dark blue or 
ash colour ; one piece of plain, white, thick, China cloth ; two pieces of green, thick, embroi* 
dered, China cloth ; one piece of plain, green, thick, China cloth ; two pieces of plain, black,. 
China cloth ; one piece of yellow, thick, embroidered China cloth ; one piece of red, thin, 
embroidered, China cloth, of delicate texture ; one piece of thin, embroidered, China cloth, of 
delicate texture, and of white and dark blue, or ash colour : in all,. 20 pieces of China cloth ; 
the same number of variegated silk ^cloths called and 200 mats wrapped up in leather 

cases. The letter addressed to BhUvauOkabfthu, King of Sihaladipa, was in import similar 
to that addressed to the imhdthSras of that Island, and was inscribed on a tablet of gold. 

Having thus prepared everything that was necessary, the E[ing presented the twenty-two 
tMras with the following articles 44 boxes of fine cotton cloth for making the tieMvara robes ; 
22 carpets made of the wool of Marammadesa ; 22 variegated leathern rugs ; 22 variegated 
Hafibhunja betel-boxes, with covers ; and many other articles required for food and for medi- 
cinal purposes on the voyage. 

The' twenty-two priests, who were the disciples of the tMras, were each presented with a 
'jpiece of cloth called katiputta, and a thick, embroidered, carpet manufactured in Marammadesa. 

The twenty-two th§ras and their disciples were consigned to the care of the two 
emissaries, Chitradtlta and Bftmadtita, into whose hands were likewise delivered the above- 
mentioned offerings intended for the Holy Relics, the letter and presents for the mahdtMras 
of Sihaladipa, and the letter inscribed on a tablet of gold and presents for BhuvanSkabahu, 
King of that Island. Two hundred phalas of gold were given to the emissaries for the purpose 
of providing the twenty-two thiras and their disciples with the *fonr requisites,’ should any 
mishap, such as scarcity of food, arise. The eleven theras, headed by MdggaUnath^ra, 
together with their disciples, were embarked in the same ship as Ramadlita ; while the 
remaining eleven theras, headed by Mahaslvalith4ra^ together with their disciples, 
were embarked in the same ship as Chitrs^tlta. 
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Reverse Face of the second Stone. 

The ship in which Eamadhta embarked, left the mouth of the YdgaS® River on 

Sunday, the lith day of the dark half of the month Magha 837, Sakkaraj, and went out 

to sea. 

The ship, in which OhitradAta embarked, however, left the mouth of the same rivei‘ on 
Monday the 12th day of the dark half of the same month, and going out to sou, reached, 
through skilfal navigation, the port of Kalambu on the 8th day of tho dark half of the 
month Phaggtma. 

When Bh1ivan6kabalin, 'King of Silialadipa, heard the novts (of tho aiTival of ihe ship), lie, 
on the new-moon day of the month Phaggnna, directed that a welcoiiut bo accorded 

to the eleven tlieTas and Chitradflta. He was exceedingly delighted when ho had hoard i lie letter 
read out, which was inscribed on a tablet of gold, and brought by Chilradiita, and which was 
sent by Ramadhipatimaharaja, who was replete with faith and many other good qualities and 
who, being a descendant of Lords of White Elephants, was himself Lord of a While .Elejdiant, 
which was possessed of all the characteristics (of sncli animals), and wliose colour was very 
much whiter than that of a eonchshell, i^ejasminum the whiie-lily, or the autumnal 

moon. The Xing (of Sihajadipa), having exchanged the compliments of friendship and civiliiy 
with the tlieras and Ohitraduta, arose from his seat, and with his own hands, otTorotl Iheiu 
betel-leaf with camphor. He likewise had arrangements made for the ontortaimnent of tho 
th&ra^ and Ghitrad&ta. 

On the following day Chitradfita delivered to the maJidtheras of Silialadipa tho letter and 
the presents sent by Rtoadhipatimahllraja ; and the maMtMraSj saying : ** Wlmtsoovor is pleasing 
to RSm&dhipatimahar&jd, that will we perform,” gave a promise* 


The eleven tMras, who embarked in the same ship as Chitradflta, perceiving tin? noti.arrival 
pf their brethren, who embarked in the same ship as RumadAio, reflocte<l : With tho per- 
mission of the King of Sihaladipa, we shall remain in the Island of LankAdJpa, awaiting tho 
arrival of these thiras'" They accordingly asked permission from tho King, and muaiiiod there 
awaiting the arrival of the tMvaSi who embarked in the same ship as RamaeWia. 

Meanwhile, the ship in which Ramadfita embarked, missed tho route to Ani,iradha])ura, and 
meeting with adverse winds, performed a difficult voyage ; audit was not till Sunday, the 
9tlL day of the light half of the month Ohitra^ that she reached ValligAma. 


2ffow, at VaJligama^ resided a Sihala minister, called Q-aravi, who had rebelled 
against the King. At the time of the arrival of the ship, the younger brother of thti King of 
Sihaladipa had proceeded by ship to the same village, aoconipanioJ by many oilier shipH 
conveying armed men, in order to fight the rebel minister. The latter was strickcni with, terror, 
and, being nnable to defend himself, fled the village and sought refago in a forowt. ^riio village 
having fallen into his hands, the King’s brother took up his residence there. TJio sohiiers of 
the rebel minister remained in hiding at various places between YalUgArna and Jayavaddhaiia- 
nagara, and were a source of danger to the people who passed by that way. Owing' to this 
circnmstanoe, the King’s brother withheld permission from the iMras and RAmad Atii, who were 
desirous of going to Jayavaddhanagara. However, on the second day of tho dark half of 

Sakkarflj, permission was obtained and the 
• VaHigftma. After passing five days on the journey, they,' 

arrived at Jayavaddbananagara on the 8th day, / 

_taK>,od ttot . ^000.0 h, to i,to, ho hod hoari rood out tt“ 

araja, inscribed on a tablet of gold, which was brought by Ramadflta, 


** The Pegu Bivet. 
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he was delighted, and, in the manner indicated above, exchanged with the thiras and BSznadiuta 
the compliments of friendship and civility, and had arrangements made for their entertainment. 

On the following day, Ramaduta delivered to the mahdtMras of Sihaladipa the letter and 
presents sent by the King, who was the Lord of Hamsavatinagara ; and all the mahdtMras gave 
a promise to Hamadhta similar to that given by them to ChitradAta. 

After a month had elapsed from that date, the thiras^ who embarked in the same ship as 
Chitradota, visited Anuradhapnra, and adored the Ratanachitiya, Marichivattich^tiya, Thupa- 
ramaohetiya, Abhayagirichetiya, Silachetiya, J^tavanach^tiya, and the Mahabodhi tree, which 
was the Southern branch (of the tree at Buddha Gaya), and saw the L&hapasada. They 
likewise, to the extent of their ability, removed grass, creepers, and shrubbery found growing 
in the court-yards of the various cMiiyas, and cleaned their walls. After fulfilling such 
religious duties as were performed subsequent to making offerings, they returned and arrived 
at Jayavaddhananagara. 

The Sih'ala King now thought that the time had arrived for him to exhibit the .Holy 
Tooth Relic for the adoration of all the thiras, who had come by the two ships. On Sunday, 
the 1st day of the dark alf of the second month Asajha, and the day on which vassa 
residence was entered upon, he had the whole of the tower containing the receptacle of the 
Holy Tooth Relic decorated, had a canopy of cloth put up, and had an offering made of scents, 
lights, incense, and flowers. The mahdtMras of Sihaladipa were set apart on one side, while 
the twenty-two thiras and their disciples, who had come by the two ships, together with 
Chitraduta and Ramaduta, were invited to be present. The Holy Tooth Relic, contained in 
a golden receptacle, was brought out in order that the twenty-two tlisras, and OhitradAta and 
Ramadfita might see and adore it, and make offerings to it. Then the Sihala King, calling to 
mind the letter of Ramadhipatiraja, had the Holy Tooth Relic deposited in the golden relic- 
receptacle sent by the latter, and had a white umbrella placed over it. The golden vessel 
containing the Relic, the golden vase, and the golden duodecagonal betel-box were deposited 
together, and shown to the twenty-two thiras, and OhitradAta and Ramaduta. 

Reverend Sirs, and OhitradAta and RtoadAta, may it please you to let me know the 
purport of the letter of the Lord of the White Elephant ? asked the Sihala King, 
who, saying to himself : Whatsoever may be the purport of the letter of the Lord of the White 
Elephant, I shall act accordingly,” issued commands to the Sihala ministers and directed 
the construction of a bridge of boats on the Kaly^ni River, where the Blessed One had enjoyed 
a bath. A tower and a canopy 'of-^cloth were erected on the bridge, and various kinds of 
hanging awnings were likewise put up, VidfligamamahAtliera was requested to elect from 
among the fraternity of priests, who were the. spiritual successors of the residents of the 
Mahavihara monastery, a Chapter, who were free from censure and reproach ; and he accord- 
ingly elected a Chapter of twenty-four priests such as BhammakittimaliAtlidra^ Vanaara- 
tanamahd*thdra^ PafLchapariv^uavasi-mangalatliAra^ and SihalarAjayuvardjAcIiariyathSra. 
Having thus had a bridge of boats constructed, and'a Chapter of priests elected, the King 
invited the twenty-four ordaining priests, headed by DhammakittimahathSra, on Wednes^yj 
the llth day of the dark half of the month of second Asalha, and had them conducted to 
the bridge of boats, and had the forty-four priests of R^manna»dSsa^r^ine^by_Jihem,. In con- 
formity with the custom followed by the Sihala mahdtliiras oF old, whenever priests from 
foreign countries were ordained, the forty-four priests of Ramannadesa were first established 
in the condition of laymen, and then admitted to the Order as sdmaniras through the act of 
Vanaratanamahath§r% who presented them with yellow robes, and accepted their profession 
of faith in the ^ Three Refuges.’ 

On the night of Wednesday, five thdras, namely, MdggalAnath^ra^ KumArakassa- 
pathAra, MahAslvalithAra^ SAriputtathAra, and SranasAgarathAra were ordained in the 
presence of the Chapter of the twenty-fow priests, DhammakittimahAthAra and Pafi- 
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<aiapariT6oaTftBi-ma 6g al at h6ra being respectively the npajjh&ya and ftohariya. On the 
night of Thnraday, the 12th, ten thSras, namely, SumanathSra, Kassapathdra, ISTanda- 
thSra, BahtOathSra, Bnddhavaihsathdra, SnmangalathSra, Khnjjanandathfira, Sd^uttara- 
thdra, OTjmasftgarathSra, and DhammarakkhltathSra were ordained, 
thdra and PaliohaparivdBavftsi-mahgalathSra being respectively the upajjh&ya and 
ftchariya. In the oonrse of the day on Priday, the 18th, seven thSras, namely, Chhlasu- 
mahgalathdra^ JavanapaliflfttiiSra, OhAlakasaapathfira, OhfilaslvalithSra, Matiisftrathftra, 
Dhammarfijikathdra, and ChandaoasArathdra were ordained, Vanaratanamahftthdra 
and Pafiohapariv4ijav4si-mangalathSra being respectively the npajjhaya and ftchariya. 
On Saturday, the 14th, the twenty-two young priests, who were the disciples of the 
tfaftras were ordained, PaAohaparivftnavftai-maftgalathftra and Slhalarftjayuvarftjft. 
ehariyathftra being respectively the upajjhftya and ftchariya. 

* 

When the twenty-two thSras of EflmanSaddsa had been ordained, the Sth.ala King invited 

them to a meal, at the end of which, he presented each of them with the following articles 

three yellow robes; a curtain and a canopy manufactured in the country of Gdcharati • a 
leathern mat painted in variegated colours; a &n shaped like a palmyi’a-fan, hut made ’of 
ivory, carved by a skilful turner; and a betel-box. Then the Sihala King said s “Reverend 
a^-you ^ return to J^budipa and maintain the Religion in splendoav in Hadisavatt- 
pura. If, Reverend Sirs, I present you with any other gifts, no reputation would accrue to 
me, bemuse such gifts m-e subject to speedy decay and dissolution. Tliorofore, I shall now 
^er titles on you. H, Reverend Sirs, this is done, such titles would last throughout youi- life- 
W So ^ymg, he couferred on the eleven tMras who embarked in the same shin L 

w2ftra“^^d t**?"*’ Kumtoakassapathftra. ^ftpasftgarathSra, Buddhavaih- 

^ ’ Bfthulathftra, SuAafigaJathftra, Dhammarakkhitathftra OhmZ 

mmigalathfira. Kassaimthfira. and Tvr«i.T,ifla«o+i,A-„ xi.. , .... v/uuiasu- 



SMimtt.u.s4, B«nan.a6^ ..“.^1!-"° 

The eleven tMras, who embarked in the samj shin 4 . ai v 

»«. ddp „ OHMilta. h,w„e,. ^ «■" 

-Ud th. SMpM.. .MoKi. J Hffl 

th. 

mouth Of the Tftga River on Thursday the arrived at the 

mouib. oraclay, the second day of the dark half of the same 

^‘QqnsideriugthatthesetAlm visited SilXdL L f -f 7"*’ bethought himself: 

inaugumtors of the ^osampaM ordinaric^it Wont they are the. 


Eangoozif 
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One# obtained during His life-time, with a large bell made of brass, weighing 3,000 
Agreeably with this thought, he wrote a letter saying : As I am visiting Tigumpanagara, may it 
please the Venerable Ones to remain in that town And, after making arrangements for their 
‘entertainment, he had them disembarked from their sea-going vessel and conveyed to Tignm- 
panagara in river-boats. 

Meanwhile, the eleven thSras^ who embarked in tbe same ship as Chitraduta, missed the 
appointed time favourable for returning to Ramannadfesa, because the Sihaja King had said to 
them : " Reverend Sirs, it is my desire to send an emissary to R^madhipatimaharaja, the Lord 
of the White Elephant, with presents, including a religions gift in the shape of an image of the 
Holy Tooth Relic, eihbellished with a topaz and a diamond, valued at a hundred phalas, which 
were constantly worn by my father, ParakkamabahumaharAja. When the vessel, now being 
fitted out for my emissary, is ready, an opportunity will be afEorded to her of sailing in the 
company of your ship. May it please your Reverences to postpone your departure till then ? ” 
The eleven thiras and Chitraduta, therefore, waited for the emissary of the Sihala King 
and anchored their ship at the port of Kalambu, Meanwhile, a violent wind, called parddha^ arose 
and sank in the sea the large sea-going vessel, in which passengers had already embarked. 
When the Sihala King received the intelligence that Chitraduta’s ship had foundered in the 
sea, he said thus to the tJiiras and Chitraduta : If you have no ship, you might embark in 
the same ship as my emissary, and return home.” Accordingly, the tJieras and Chitraduta, 
together with his attendants, embarked in the same ship as the emissary of the Sihala King 
and left the port of Kalambu* 

Sailing out to mid-ocean, the ship continued her course through tbe Straits of Silla, which 
lies between Sihaladtpa and Jambudipa. After three nights had elapsed since the ship left 
the port of Kalambu, she was wrecked by a violent storm, and, immersed in sea- water, she 
remained fast between the jutting peaks of rocks. All the passengers, realizing their inability 
to extricate the ship from amidst the rocks, collected all the timber and bamboos that happened 
to be in her, and, constructing a raft of them, and embarking on it, crossed to the coast of 
Jambudipa, which was close by. 

Having lost the presents, the emissary of the Sihala King returned to Sihaladipa; 
The tMras and Chitradfita, however, travelled on .foot to 3Sragapat{ana^3i there visited the 
site of the Fadarikarama monastery, and worshipped the image of Buddhft in a cave, con- 
structed by command of the Mab^dja of Cbinad^sa on the spot, on the sea-shore, where 
' the Holy Tooth Relic was deposited in the course of its transit to Lahkadipa in the chaifge of 
Dandakumtlra and HemamAlA, who were husband and wife. Thence they travelled on to the 
port of ISTAvutapattana. At this port resided MdliznparakAya and PaccbaUya, two in- 
tendants of the port, who annually sent two ships for trading purposes (to Rftmafi- 
liad§sa:) In doing so, they sent presents for Eamadbipatimaharaja, and thus, because of their 
having exchanged with him the compliments of friendship and civility, they conceived feelings 
of great respect and honour for him. Owing to this circumstance, they provided the tMras 
with food, clothing, and residence, and treated them with much reverence. Chitraduta was 
likewise provided with clothing, food, and lodgings. The intendants of the port then said : 

** Reverend Sirs, when our ships start from this port, may it please you to embark in them in order 
to be once more near the Lord of the White Elephant Accordingly, the four iheras, namely, 
Til&kagurnthfira, Ratanalankarath6i?a, MahadSvathSra, and ChfilabhayatissathSra, and their 
four disciples resided with them. The remaining seven thSras, however, saying : “ We shall 
embark, together with the seven priests, in a ship at Kdmfllapattaua^” went and resided at 
that port. 

On Wednesday, tbe fourth day of tbe light half of tbe month Visakha, 889, 
Sakkardj, the three tMras, namely, TilokaguruthSra, RatanAlahkArathSra, and MahadSvath^ra, 
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embarked in the sHp belonging to Maiimparakaya, while ChftWblmyatiesnthera om^rkcd tu the 
S^helongiBg to pLohaliya. and they left Nayutapattoa. Of those /Ae.««. the three, who 
SLked I the same ship, reached the mouth of the river, which takes source m the 
K-agarftBi» Mountain, on IWday, the mh day of the dark half of the month and 

arriTed at Knsimanagara^* on Tuesday, the Ist day of the light h^f of the mon^ 
JSt$h8. 0hhl4bhayatissathSra, however, arrived at Haihsavatlnagara on Tuesday, the 18th 
day of the light half of the month Asajha. 


Of the seven thiras, who, together with the seven priests, went and rosiifcd at KSraAlac 
pattona, MangalathSra, accompanied by bis own attendant priest, as well m hy those of 
Vanasatanath^ra, and Siridantadhiitafchgra, embarked in a ship, commanded by Jhnda, and left 
■p-A T,,fiopn.^aTi«). on ‘Wednesday, the new-moon day of the month Bhadda^ 84^ Sakkaraj. 
They reached the month of the river, which takes its source in the Nftgorftsi MountaiOj, 
on Friday the 1st day of the light half of the month Kattika, and, touching at 
Kusimanagara on Monday, the 11th, eventually arrived at Haihsavatlnagara on Friday, 
the 14tth day of the dark half of the month Kattika* 


The remaining six thiras and the four yoxing priests had boon dead* as they were 
unable to obviate the consequences of demerit and the coursso of the law of mortality, to 
which all living beings are subject. Alas ! “ Whatever is material is subject to change and 
dissolution.*’ ^ 


' Obverse , face of the third Stone. 

On Thursday, the 8th day of ^e light half of the month Assayujo^ 808, Sakkarfti 
•RATnAd>iip st t^TnBbA.r fljfl., with the objeot of presenting a great boll to tlm K^sadhfttuohatiya^®* 
embarked on a barge surmounted by a golden spire, and, escorted by a number of boats,^ 
headed by golden boats, such as the rndavimum, proceeded to Tigumpanagara. On 
Tuesday, the 13th day of the light half of the month Assayuja, the day of his arrival at 
Tigumpanagara, he invited the eleven who embarked in the same ship as ttttmadflita» 

and served them with various kinds of delicious food. He like wise presented eiwjh of them 
with two couples of cloths for their tioUvara robes, and, having exchanged with them the 
customary compliments of friendship and civility, commanded that their residence be shown 
to'them. . 


Eamadhipatimaharaja had grand festivals held fo-r three days ; and on Tlmrsday, the day ol 
maJidpavdmna, the great bell was conveyed to the quadran-gle of the KesaclKiUachdtiya, in order 
that it might be presented to it. On Friday, the 1st day (after the day of mahdpaodrttHid)^ offerings 
were made to the priests residing in Tigumpanagara, and the King commuudod that largess be 
given to paupers, way-farers, and beggars. On Sunday^ the 3rd day (of the dark half of the 
same month), eleven boats were adorned in a reverent manner, and ministers were sent to escort 
the thSras. Having thns made preparations for escoi'ting the thSraSf RuruAdhipatirAja left 
Tigumpanagara on the morning of' Monday, the fourth day, and, reaching, in due course^ 
Hamsavatmagara on Friday, the eighth day, entered the bejewelled palace, which was his home*. 
The thiras, however, halted a day at a ferry near the MahAbuddharfipa and on Sunday, the 
tenth day, ministers were sent with many boats appropriately adorned, witii various kinds of 
flags and streamers flying, and with the sounding of gongs and many other kinds of musical 
instruments, to wait upon the tkSraSj who, on their arrivalj were ushered into the palace* 

When the tMras had entered the Eoyal Palace, called the Ratanamaiadira, they presented 
RteSdhipatimahAraja with the following articles : — a casket containing the sandahwood powder,. 

^hioh the Holy Tooth Relic was besmeared ; an image of the Holy Tooth Rolic ; some 
. leaves, and seeds of the Bddhi tree ; a treatise giving an account of the purification 

of ike feligion effected by Sirisahghabddbi-ParakkamabuhumahArAja, VijayabAhumaliAraja, and 

^ ^ — 

Shwtdagfm Pagoda at Rangoon. » The Kyaikpua Pagoda near Pdgu, 
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ParakkamaMliumaliaraj^ ; a treatise setting forth the coyenants entered into, at the solicitation of 
the said kings» by the priesthood for the observance of the Order ; a letter sent by the Siha}a 
theras and a book recording the covenants entered into by them ; a book of gdthds written by 
Yanaratanamahathlra ; and a letter from the Sihala Eling, BhuvanSkabahu. KamMipatimaha- 
r&ja accorded a gracious greeting to the eleven thirds^ and commanded his ministers to escort 
each of them to his monastery with many dags and streamers dying, and with the sounding 
of gongs and many other kinds of musical instruments. 

Then the following thoughts arose in the mind of RAm^dhipatimah^r^ja : These eleven 
tMras visited Sihaladipa, and have now returned bringing from thence the pure form of the 
upasampadd ordination. In this city of Hamsavatl, there does not exist any pure haddhusirnd, 
nor any maJidnadi possessing the characteristics of a nad% nor any mahdjdtassam possessing the 
characteristics of a jdtassara, nor any gdmaMetta whose purification can easily be effected. 
Where , can these tMras perform snch ecclesiastical ceremonies as uposatha or upasampadd 
ordination ? 

/"Surely, it is proper that I should cause a search made for a small gdmc^hitta, that can 
easily be guarded, and there have a laddhasimd properly consecrated by these tMras, If this 
is done, they will he in a position to perform, in that simdt such ecclesiastical ceremonies as 
uposatha or upasampadd ordination.” RamUdhipatir^ja accordingly sent his attendants to 
search for a gdmahMtta answering the description. During the course of their search, the 
King’s attendants found on the skirts of a forest to the west of a nxahdiChdtiya, called 
Mudhava, a gd.makhdtta belonging to the Minister Karasllra, which was small and could 
easily be guarded; and they reported accordingly to the King. B-amadhipatiraja personally 
inspected the site, and considered that it was a gdmakMtta^ which could easily be guarded, and 
was an appropriate spot for the consecration of a simft. The ground of a selected place on 
that land was cleared of jungle, the site of the proposed simd was marked out, and a house was 
built in the middle of that site. The inside and outside of that house, as well as the site of the 
proposed simd, and a selected place outside that site, were smeared with cow-dung. Then^ 
fencing was erected enclosing the whole place on its four sides, and four openings with doors were 
constructed. In order to obviate the junction of that gdmahMtta with others around it, the 
means of connection, such as the branches of trees, &c., both on the ground below, and in the 
air above, were cut down, and a small trench, about a span in depth and the same in width, was * 
dug. Kot far from the site of the proposed siind, and on its west side, a monastery, a 
refectory, a lavatory, and a privy were constructed for the use of the eleven tMras, who were 
to perform the ecclesiastical ceremony ; and they were invited to take up their residence in 
that monastery, 

R^mMhipatir^ja again reflected ; The eleven tMras, and the eleven young priests, who 
are their disciples, have returned from Sihaladipa after, receiving there' the exceedingly pure 
form of the upasampadd ordination. It would, however, be as well that I should enquire as to 
whether these tMras and their disciples are free from censure and reproach. Should any of 
them be not free from censure and reproach, their exclusion, in spite of their having received 
the exceedingly pure form of the upasampadd ordination from the Chapter of priests appointed 
to consecrate the simd, would be pleasing to us ; because a dmd constitutes the basis of the 
Religion, and also because the inclusion of priests, who are not free from censure and reproach, 
though they may have received the pure form of the upasampadd ordination in the Chapter conse- 
crating a simd, would, in after times, afford matter for objection to the enemies of the Religion.” 

Accordingly, the King sent learned men to institute enquiries. On enqniry it was found 
that, previous to their receiving the Sihala form of the upasampadd ordination, one tMra and 
fouryouiig priests were not free from a measure of censure and reproach, which was not of a 
grave character, but only of a trivial nature j and the matter was reported to the King. 
dhipatirija was, however, determined to maintain the Religion in extreme purity, and excluded 
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(froBi^jhe Chapter) the tUra, together with his disciple, as well as the four youug pmsts, who, 
before reoeiring the pure form of the uyasampaM ordination, woro not froo from a measttre of 
censure and reproach, which was not of a grave character, but only of a trivial natnro. The 
y,-Tig then resolved that the remaining ten tUras and tlie six young priests, who had received 
the exceedingly pnre form of the upasampadd ordination, and w’tu'e fret* fiinn the smallest 
measure of censure and reproach, were qualified to constilnlc a Chai»ter for the cmisccration 
of the simd. 

When the time approached for the consecration of tlio oui of t.hoHo (ten) tMrm 

Ganaratanadharath^ra, on the plea of illness, returned fco Ins own tiiuiuisterv, nt^eoiupanied by 
his pupil, and remained there. Therefore, the nine th1nts\ namely, Sirisafighabddhisami, 
Kittisirim&ghas&mi, Parah:kS,mabd.husd>xai, Buddhaghdsas^mi, Jiiittlauk&ras&mi, Ratana* 
Saddhammatdjasd.mi, Sudhammdtramasami, and BhClvan 6 kabahusftmi, and their 
disciple^ the five young priests, namely, Sangharakkhita, Dhammavildsa, Uttaro^ Uttama) 
and Dhammasara^ — in all, fourteen priests — took up tlioir reside nee in the momisfcory built 
on the west side of the site of the proposed stmd» 

Then the King, who was desirous of having a aimti consecrated, <?atnn to Uio following 
conclusion: “If, at a place, where priests desire to consocnito a situa\ tlujn^ does not exist an 
ancient the consecrated, at that place, is valid; but, if t)thor\vise, tln^ now Hitnd is 
null and void, because of the doubtful defect of the junctimi arid t*v<*rlnpping of sirnh^ 
Therefore, it is only by the desecration of the ancient simd at that plac*.o, that the validity of the 
new simd to be consecrated, can be secured. For this I'oason, proviotis to the eouHocraiion of a 
simd, the cerempny of desecrating the simd (wbioh may possibly exist m the Hilc‘)» bo 

performed.” The King accordingly had prepaMions made for performing l,ht‘ tH»rmnony of 
desecrating the (existing) simd in accordance with the procedure cxprcsMsly laid down in the 
afikakathd* 


“ Priests, an avipjpavdsasimd may thus be desecrated by moans of tho ikhimrnJ* There 
are certain conditions to be observed by a priest dosocwiting a sirnd. The following are tho 
conditions. Stanpng on a hhandaHma, a mahdmnd; oallod fivippaviJmsima, ahould not be 
desecrated; and similarly, standing on a mah&mn&, called avippamistmina, a hknidadviH sbottld 
not be desecrated. It is only when standing on a that anothoi* hha^dm 'md may be 

desecrated 5 and the same rule applies mutate mutandis to tho other oIosh of diud. A simd i» 
dented for two r^sons, namely, (i) in order to malce a moAdsirnd of ono, which is originally 
B. khj^-kmm^^ with a view that its area may be extended ; (ii) in order to make a hhuMaU- 
stmaof one. whiobison^y a TnuMsimd, with a view that sites for monasteries may be 
^nted to others. K, at the place of desecration, the existence of both khindasimd and maU> 
.rrfTf desecrated or conseemiod. If, however, 

maT- be deseerat^ w tiat of a mahdsimd, cMvllod avippavdsasimd, a s^ad 

aJ,navdsL^^ti ha 9 d,tho oxistenue of a maW«M called 

.Sr“’ " hUndoHmd, a ,, omy by standing on such places ae 

limits of an auvonavdaa''’ ^ + 1 , !• hall, which arc imdoabtcdly outside (the 

ted If ho3fr T ?■ ® desecrated ; but by no means can it be oonseora- 

wai be transformed intern aXrS® Therrfora^^te^ and a 

be performed. ceremony of dosooration should * not 

should be effeetod^ ^nds of is unknown, neither desocration nor consecration 

the karmnavdchd a a- / know a sma arc inoompetonfe to recite 

“‘n «»»"“ “ » »“ “o* “ » 

may be efieoted nriests desirin i- a ? ^®ll-known, that desecration or consecration 

». » xt. b, tk„ d% ,b,|ifea pri«bb cl»eo«to « 
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ancient sinid or consecrate a new one. -The interpretation appears to be that, if the extent of 
an ancient stmd is unknown, that stwia cannot be desecrated, nor can a new one be consecrated. 

But the Vimatimnodani says : “ There are some theraSy who, in the case of such vihd?*a^ 
simdsy would convene a Chapter^ of five or six priests, would station them in a continuous row 
of places, which are each about the sivie of a bedstead, and whose distances are determined by 
the fall, all round, of stones thrown, first from the extremity of the vihdrasimd, and then 
towards the inside and outside of its limits, and would successively desecrate an avippavdsasimdy 
and a samdmsamvdsaleasimd. If either a khandasimd or a 7iiakddmd exists on that viMra, the 
priests standing, as they do, in the midst of the simdsy would, from a manchalpuina^ ceiiiainly 
desecrate that sima^ and the gdmasimd would remain. In this matter, it is not‘ essential, to 
know the simd or its extent. But it is necessary for the reciters of the kammavdchd to say : * We 
shall desecrate the inside of a simd^^ (and to act accordingly). 

It is stated in the aflliahathd that those, who are aware of the existence of a hhandasimd^ 
but not that of an avippacdsasimdy are qualified to effect both desecration and consecration, and 
that thus, although the extent of a mahdsiind is unknown, desecration may be effected. On 
the authority of this statement, they say that at any selected spot on the i*emaining gdmasimdy 
it is appropriate to consecrate the two kinds of shnds and to perform the upasampadd ordination 
and such other ceremonies. This dictum appears to be correct ; but it should be accepted 
after due enquiry,” The interpretation of these tMms, therefore, appears to be correct. With 
regard, however, to the desecration of a simd with an ordinary, but not a great, amount of 
exertion, by those, to whom the performance of the ceremony is difficult, because of their not 
knowing. tho existence of an ancient simdfiv its extent, it is said in the aftliahatlid : “ If both 
classes of simd are not known, the simd should not be desecrated or consecrated.” This dictum 
does not, however, mean to indicate that, although the existence of the siind to be desecrated 
may not be known, if great exertion is put forth that simd will not be desecrated. 

If, at a place where a new simd is desired to be consecrated, the existence of an ancient 
sirpdy or its extent, is unknown ; if, at selected spots within and without the places suitable 'for 
the fixing of the boundary-marks of the new simd to be consecrated, allotments of space, each 
measuring about four or five cubits in length are marked out in rows or groups ; and, if duly 
qualified priests station themselves in the said continuous rows of the allotments of space, and 
effect the desecration of a simd ; how can there be no desecration of the existing ancient simd at 
that place, and how can only the * gdmasimd be not left P The King, tlierefore, had the 
ceremony of desecrating a simd. performed in the following manner : — 

On the inside of the places, suitable for fixing the boundary-marks of the new simd to be . 
consecrated, allotments of space of five cubits each in length and the same in breadth we^e 
marked out, and allotments of similar dimensions were marked out also on the outside ; and, 
by means of a line drawn with lime or chalk, rectangular spaces in rows were marked out. 
Then the nine iMras and the five young priests were invited, and the ceremony of desecrating 
a shnd was performed in the manner described below. The said fourteen priests stationed 
themselves in the first rectangular space of the first row of the allotments of space, and read 
seven times the kammavdchd for desecrating a sirad at seven different spots ; then stationing 
themselves successively at each of the remaining rectangular spaces in the first row, they 
continued reciting the kammavdchd till the last rectangnlar space was reached. Again, begin- 
ning with the last rectangular space in the second row, they, stationed themselves successively 
in a reverse order till the first rectangular space in the second row was reached, and read the 
kammavdchd. Thus, in the manner described above, the kammavdchd was read at every 
rectangular space in each of the two rows, in a forward order in the first, and in a reverse 
order in the second. When the number of rectangular spaces had been exhausted, the' 
ceremony of desecrating a simd was concluded. It should be borne in mind that this 
ceremony was concluded on Saturday, the 7th day of the light half of the month 
Migasira. 
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on tie Sth day, EtonAdhipatiraja, in order to have the ceremony of ooneeorath^ 
Bimft performed, visited the place in the morning, and had the preliminary arrangem^ 
carried out in the following manner : — 

On the outside of the site selected for consooiatiiig the i^iniN, and fafing the four qnar 
four boundary-marks were fixed ; and in order to bring into iH-ftinincnco tiir mivnntugo derivd 
from firin g the boundary-marks in a form other than tliat id a fom-Kidt-d ligm*-. wwh of tiS 
additional four boundary-marks was placed at tiie end of a lino drawn from llui initldlu of tl] 
line joining each of the two comers facing the four (pavlurs. Within the hparo thus unclose 
by the eight bOundary-stones, a rope was s(a-etchod» and along it a line wa« drawn on tli 
ground. As the si»?d was to be consecrated wiihin the line, and, aa it was desirahlo to mak 
manifest the limit of its site, a small trench, a span in tlepth and the Haine in width, wt* 
dug outside that line. In order to obviate junction with othvv ijdiiniklnUlttn, Imth inside auj 
outside the limit of the boundary-stones, such means of coiincftioji m the hrum-las uf tries we#, 
cut down. The small trench was smeared with iniul, and Konit! water was placed in Jt. 'ffe| 
eight boundaiy-stones were beautified with gilding and vcnnilittn, and weii- wrapped np 
i*ed and white cloth. By way of showing honour to the UUsssed t)nc, near t he huundar 
stones, umbrellas, banners, lamps, incense, and tlowors were olTored ; water-pots, wiictsc moat 
were covered and adorned with kmniida flowers, were plucud; and uliuer otVerings such as i 
cloth were made. 

'i 

The preliminary arrangements connected with the consecration of tlic s«WiA' having thnf 
been carried out, the nine iMras and the five young priests wore iiivilisl, and the eight 
b^oB^^y. marks in the eight quarters, commencing With the one in the Mast ((itarler, itvere suo*- 
■c^ij^ely proclaimed.. The p^clamatioii was continued till the first boundary. mark, which, 
h^ previously been proclaimed, was reached. In this manner the homidary-juarks were pro*^ 
claimed three times. 4 

. . ' " • i| 

, On the following morning, flags and streamers wore jdanted at various places around thtf 
belonging to the Minister Narnsflra; drums, concli-shglls, and otlmr iiinsical in8tru| 
m^ts were sounded; and the guards, mounted men, and swift mosswigers, who had beeal 
irtte<toedfor the purpose of stopping the progress of travelling priesl^s, and of causing othof^ 
''|^y^;:fe8iding ou that gdmakMtia to bo speedily exeinclotl from it, wore scut ont to patrol »l|i 
rdui^if.''''' It Was only when the absence of other prioste on that gdnialehSUu liatl boon reportedt; 
that the relating to the consecration of a dmi was road seven times with prop^^ 

intonation, and that the ceremony of obaseoration was concluded!. At the oouolusion of ti^ 
ceremony, gon^ and other mttsioal instniments were soupded three times, and the popala<i| 
were commanded to uaise a sheut of declamation. In oozomsmoration of the oo’nBeoratttfh’ 
of this Sima by the priests, who received their npasampada ordiOAtion in th# 
udaknkkhSpasima situated on-^the Ealyftnl River, it received the appellation of the'' 
Kalyanl-sima. 

^ consecration of the Kalyfipi-simA, and also since tho return of the thiraB tom 
Sihakdipa after receiving their upasampaU ordination there, the leading priostm who wew 
mbued ^^ith faith, learned, and able, had approached UaimWliiimttraJa and said to him ikmv 
Maharuja, It is, indeed, an anomaly that wo. who have received both the pabbajid mi 
.upa^a^pada W of ord^tion of the Religion of Duddha. and practised .dl the precepts that 
Mve been emoted, should find our upasmipodd ordination to be impure. We desire, 

l2Su ^ 

beco^ pure. To tlim Riimadhipatiraja thus replied: ‘‘Reverend Sirs, if an® 
l^l^gj^es s w 0 are re^te with faith, should, after investigating the ruling of the VinavtiS 

i^teutiomof the Blessed One. find that tiir 

who have reMrned home after, receiving such ordinatioii at tbe.hto^ 
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of the fraternity, who are the spiritual successors of the extremely orthodox Mahavihara sect, 
I am not in a position to say to them : * Do receive ’ or to prevent them hy saying ; * Do not 
receive it.’ On the other hand, if the leading priests should, after investigating the ruhng of 
the Fmaya,' that is in conformity with the intention of the Blessed One, find that their upasamj^a^/a 
ordination is pure, and should not desire to receive at the hands of these tlieras the form of the 
upasampadd ordination, that has been handed down by the ordained priests of Sihajadipa, I 
would not venture to urge them by saying : ‘ Do receive it,* The rtiling of the Vinaya 
should, indeed, be the guiding principle. Do you investigate the Dkamma well.” 

Then Ramadhipatiraja thought thus : 

^‘The office of upajjkdya is the basis of both the pahhajjd sold the upasampadd iorms oi 
ordination ; and it is decreed by the Blessed One that such an office should be conferred "only on 
qualified priests, who, by reason of their having been ten years in orders, have acquired the 
status of a tMra* But these tJiirae received their upasampadd ordination this year only j and 
not one of them is, therefore, qualified for the office of upajjkdya. Whence can we get such an 
upajjkdya? He, indeed, is qualified for the office of upajjkdya^ who has returned home, after 
receiving the pure form of the upasampadd ordination at the hands of the fraternity, who are the 
spiritual successors of the Mahavihara sect. After appointing such a one as upajjkdya all the 
leading priests, who are desirous of receiving the form of the upasampadd ordination, that has 
been hand6d down by the spiritual successors of the ordained priests of Sihaladipa, will be 
a:fforded an opportunity of receiving such ordination at the hands of these tkerasy who have 
returned from that island.” Accordingly, the King commanded that a search be made for such 
a priest. Then Parakkamabahusamithera said : “ Maharaja, there is a tliira called Suvawa- 
sdbliaigLa. He received his upasampadd ordination at the hands of the fraternity, who are the 
spiritual successors of the Mahavihara sect. He is, indeed, qualified for the ofaee of upaj- 
jhftya. Maharaja, he is a solitary dweller in the forest, and observer of dhutahpas^ has few 
desires, is easily satisfied, and anstere in his mode of living, eschews all evil through an innate 
feeling of shame, is repentant of his sins, an observer of the precepts, and is learned and 
competent.” The King sent messengers to invite Suvannas6bhanathera, and asked him, 
Reverend Sir, when you visited Sihaladipa, in which simd were you ordained, and what was 
the strength of the Chapter that ordained you ? Who was your upajjkdya, and who your 
hammamchdchariya ? How many years have elapsed since you received your upasampadd 
ordination in Sihaladipa ? ” 

Suva^uasdbhahathdra replied thus to the King! ."Maharaja, in the ’CLdakukkhj5pasiiafi 
situated on a znahdjAtassara^ called Kalambu, and at the hands of a Chapter composed of 
innumerable priests, with Vaii-aratanamahathdra^ ex-Mahas|,ngharfija, as my upajjhftya, 
and With Vijayabahu-sangharftja, who was formerly known as Rahulabhaddath6ra, as 
my kammavftohaohariya, I received my upasampada ordination. Since then twenty- 
six years have passed away.’’ The King was extremely delighted, and invited the t?iira 
to assume the office of upajjkdya in respect of the priests desiring to receive the' upasampadd 
ordination. The tMra then said : " Maharaja, the tlidras of old, in whom human passion was 
extinct, disregarded their own interest in ejecting the purification of the Religion in foreign 
countries. Maharaja, I will follow in the footsteps of these holy men, and even like them, will 
purify the Religion.” So saying, he gave a promise to the King. 

Beveirse face of the third Stone. 

Immediately after the cohiecration of the shnd, the priests, who had faith, and were learned 
and able, and who, being aware of the impurity of their previous upasampadft ordination, 
were desirous of receiving the form of ordination, that had been lianded down through a 
succession of the ordained priests of Sihaladipa, approached the King and renewed their former 
request. Having approached the King, they said : Maharaja, now that a simd has been 
consecrated in a valid manner, and that a makdfhera, who is qualified for the office of uimjjMya, 
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tas taa. .ppomW, we ■». prepared to reoei™ tho Slh.;. fctm of tl.0 upa«mpM»^ 
ordination.’* 

On the morning of Monday, the 9th day of the light half of tho month Migaslra, tl»i 
King visited the Kalyftnlsima accompanied by tho leading prioata. Tli.« nine mm/. 
together with the five young priests, and Snvannasablianatliem, who was qimlilir.l for tho office 
oiupajjUdya, were invited and seated in the Kalydpisinia, Rotting asido fl„. loading priests, 
who were desirous of receiving the Sfhala foim of tho upttmnuHvh! or.lnnifi.n,, tho King, 
approached the tUras, who had visited Slhaladiim. and having approaoliod Ihoni, s.iid to' them 
thus • “ Eeverend Sirs, these leading priests are desirous of roootving, at yfuir hainls, tho Sihals 
form of the wpasam-padd ordination. Vouchsafe, Boverend Sirs, to confer such ordination 
ontliem.’* 


To this t^etlieras replied: ^^Maharslja, wo were seui hy yon fn Siliuholiim, wlioi-e w© 
received the pure form of the tipasampadd ordination at the hands of tho fratoriniv, who arc the 
spintual successors of the Mahavihara sect. Maharaja, provions to our ivvvWui*^ suvh ordination 
3.i their ha,nds the mMiheras of Slhaladipa addrosHod hr ilins : ‘ Hcvm?iui hroihroiK this is 


the custom of the SihaJa of old. Previous to the (‘onfenuont of t!io UfumtmpnfU 

ordination on priests, who have come from foreign countries, they are din'efed to nutkt^ a con- 
fession that they have become laymen, to doff tiioir priestly ndas to sulTiO- tlHouMdves to he 
established in the condition of laymen by accepting t.ho gift of rv whib^ garb, and again, to 
heeome sdmaniras by receiving the pahhajjd ordination, by aceejding a gift *»f tlu^ priestly 
robe, and by professing openly their faith in the ‘ Three Kef nges.* (It is only vv bon all those 
stages have been passed throngh, that they are permitted) to n^oeivo tho ordina* 

tion in their capacity as sdman^ras.^ It might be a*skod : Wbai is ibi* rt*asrm »d‘ snob protnulUre P 
Reverend brethren, the priests, ■?rho came to this country with the t?oiiviofbm Mint Uudr previous 
upasampadd ordination was impure, but that tho Stlmja form of it %vnH fnn*o, bi’iiig iinlnusl with 
faith, received fresh 'itpasampadd ordination. Reverend l)rethi‘eii, ihoHi* f»riosls would snbBO- 
quently attach themselves to others who might have been their own di.s«dpb*H, a ad, being dis- 
satisfied with their condition, would, disregarding tho iinio that luul olapHod at nor ilunr new 
ordination, reckon their status from the date of their old one. This i« not upjnuived hy ns : 
hence the custom described above. Therefoi'O, if yon, who arc replete with faith, destro to 
receive the pure form of upasanpadd Qvdiine,tioiL\ do yon act inacctmuhiiieo with the (dmtom of tie 
mahdthdras of Sihaladtpa, If you comply, we shall bo able t«) confi.'r tlm vpastimirntM ordination 
on you ; but if you do not, by reason of not being in accordaneo with (tiist-otn, wo nhall be 
unable to confer such ordipatioi?. on you.’ It was only when wo had tMtifrirmrii ourselves to 
the custom of ihe mahdtkiras of Sthaladipa, that they conferred the ordination 
on us.” ♦ 


Then ths large number of leading priests said f “llovorond Siiw, Hitmo yoa yonrsolvea 
r^eived the pure form of the upeuampadd ordination only after oonfeniiing t»> thu cuHtom of tho 
mah&tMras of Sihaladfpa, even in this wise, do we, who are roplote with faith, thwiro to roceivh 
it. Therefore, we are prepared to receive the pure form of tho upamtntpailA ordination after 
conforming ourselves to the custom of tho wafteftAdras of Slhalacllpa." T\w Hwma, who had 
returned from S^ladipa, being thus in concord with all tho leading priuHtH, I.Iki latter, liORded 
by Dhammakittith&ra, were aventnally treated in acoordanoo ■with tho onatom of the 
mahAthfiras of Sihaladlpa^ and the upasampadft ordination was oonforrod on t hf>m , witti 
SuronnasOhapathdra as 'apajjhAya, and with the nine thdras^ who had returned from 
Sihaiadlpa^ as Achariyas, the kammavAohA being read by two of these thOras in turn. 


. On Monday, the 8th day of the light half of the month Migaslra* whieli was tho first 

upasmhpadd ordination, RfimadhipatirAJa was pnjHout in person, 
fL ®’ hounteons supply of food and various kinds of drinks suitable 

ceremonv o/f^' 1 ^ iioon, for the use of the tMras, who condneted tho ordination 

. ceremony, of the leading priests, who bad been ordained, and of other loading priosts, who were 
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candidates for the ordination. For the purpose of eliciting the acclamation of sddhu at tba 
conclusion of each conferment of the up(isa 7 npadd ordination, drums, conch-shells, and other 
musical instruments were sounded. Scribes skilled in worldly lore, and innumerable nobles 
and learned men were appointed to note the number of priests that had received the upasam^ 
padd ordination. And, in order that the ceremony might be performed at night, many lamps 
were provided. It was near sunset when the King returned to his palace. 

(To he continued^ 


FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 

BT GEO. FE. D’PENHA. 

No. 15. — The Farrot's Tale and the Mainas Tale?- 

Once upon a time there was a king who had an only son^ the pride of his parents. The 
prince grew up strong and beautiful, and no pains were spared to give him a fitting education. 
When he was old enough the king got him married to the daughter of a neighbouring king, and 
they lived happily for some time in their father’s house. 

After a few months the prince wanted to go and live with his wife in another country. 
So he got a ship fitted for the voyage, and at once set sail with her. Now, when they had got 
half the way the prince remembered that he had a popat (parrot) at home, which he would have 
liked to take with him, and he said to his wife : — Oh dear ! I left my parrot behind me at 
home.” 

This put the princess in mind of her maind, which she, too, had forgotten at the time of leav- 
ing their palace, and so she, too, said: — “ Tes, dear, I, too, have left my ntaind behind me, 
which I should have liked to have taken with me.” 

They, therefore, turned their ship round homewards, and when they had returned to their 
house, the prince took his parrot and the princess her mainfi-j and again set sail. After a 
favourable voyage they reached their destination, where they hired a large house, and put up there. 

When a few days had passed the princess one day said to her husband : — ‘‘My dear, we are 
now married and live happily, I shotfid like to see my maina married to your parrot, and 
I am sure they will like it.” 

« Very well,” said the prince ; “ we have only to put them into one cage, and they will be a 
married couple, What more is necessary to be done ? ” The princess then told him to go and 
fetch a cage, which he did, and they both took the paiTot and the mamd^ and put them -into it. 
Now it must be known that parrots and mainds seldom agree ; so they pecked at each other, and 
pecked so long and so fiercely, that they plucked each other’s feathers to suqjx an extent that both 
began to bleed, and looked like lumps of live flesh. 

Tho following morning the prince took them some food, but he was astonished when he 
saw the state they were in, and wondered what was the matter with them, whereupon the maiud* 
said 

^‘Listen, O king, tp my story. There once lived a king who had an only son, who was 
brought up with great tenderness, and when he was old enoughhe was married, whereon he left 
his father’s house and lived with his wife. He was very profligate, and had many friends who 
were daily entertained at a sumptuously laid-out table. In the meanwhile bis wife had gone to 
her parents’ house. In the course of his profligacy the priuce soon squandered all his trea- 
sure, and, as is always the case, his friends all abandoned him. The poor prince had now barely 
anything left to maintain himself on, and he thought he would go to his wife’s hous^ 
where he doubted not he would be welcomed by his royal father and mother-in-law. He, 

* [A novel version of a very old tale. The previous tale published in Vol, XSI. p. 374 should have been 
numbered 14. — En.] 
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therefore, took the earliest oppoz’tunity to go there, and, as ho expected, he wusn jj^iveu a cordial 
welcome. 


*‘The prince lived in his wife's house for sevei’ftl moniliK, wlirn he ntjfain flionght of hia 
friends. So he told his father-in-law that he wished to take his wife willi him. 'I’ho iutherda- 
law had no objection; on the contrary he gave them plenty of mtmey, and iiinrouwr olTerecl to 
send his regiments Mdth them, if necessary, to escort them. The prinots however, at^eepted the 
money, but refused to take any one with him. 


** On the way they had to pass a forest, and ho took thisop]>ortutiity to rob hiH wifo. He had 
recourse to the following stratagem. They had passed a well, niul the prince sai<l he frit very 
thirsty and wanted to drink some water from it, hut the princess oiTered lf> go luul fetch the 
water. Before she went her husband said to her: — *You will do well to removt* all tlu? j(‘wellery 
and costly garments you have on, for this forest is infested with thieve.s and rogues, and 
should any of them see you they are sure to rob and even kill you. * 

“The princess thought her husband’s advice sensible, and so divested herself of rdl her 
jewellery and costly garments, and went to the well to fetch iho water, llie prinee quietly 
foUowed her to the well. She drew out oue Uidh whirli she (Irank hors(>lf, and t„ dmw 

a second, when her husband caught her by the legs and threw her into th© woll, wlim* she 

remained for a long time, but was rescued by a passer-by, and wont buck U, \mv father’s 

onse. Her father asked her what was the matter, and wliy she emtio haek in t.lni(. state. 
She never saad a word against her husband, but said that she l.a.l been rnhhed l.v thieves in 
tte jungle, and did not know wbat bad become of her husband. 


. “ The prince, after throwing his wife into tbe well, bundleil up all her jinvellerv, money, an- 

w^W else He pould aud went to his own homo. Once there, he again joined hi‘s wild iVM 

S’nereuf“ 7 i till he had once more squandered all his wenKh, ns well as hi 
wife s Je^ery and nch garments, which had brought him an immense stim of money. Who) 
e^ryt^ had been disposed of. Ms friends, who saw ho was sliding into ,h.v ' 7 gah. W 


law Himself : ‘My wife is dead. 1 must go and toll sonio toh>8 to toy father-ii 

law, and so sqneeze some more money out of him, or how shall Hive?’ ^ 

very rare. ' • ^ surpzismg in yoUr behaviour. Such (uJCMirrenceH urc m 

with 

that he wished to go home with his wife His fa7 n* *'’*'* His fathor-in-lm 

pleasure, again giving an immlse n'f with the greatos 

This time, however, the prince took his es jewellery and gawnonts to th« prinoosii 

gance and bad society, lived with his wife in pr^rd^pro^Tn^ty 

Of -htba^^; 0 king, is the characte 

you see me.” oi my being in the position 

0 Mng.wh^hti^t!!i *0 *H, 

-to my story, which will she wla tSt T'* one moment, and liatei 

■■T,rr ™ll, .. ”» m better th» ttoh- l,„,l»od«. - 

J a »»1 a. PM» i ■■ out mil „hat you We to. ” 
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The parrot then began : — 

“ Listen, 0 king. There once lived in a certain country a well-to-do couple, husband and 
wife. It came to pass that the husband had to go to a distant country for employmoul^ 
and there he had to spend several years. In his absence the wife was day and night visited 
by a paramour, with whom she ate and drank and made merry. When some ten or twelve 
years had elapsed she received a letter from her husband that he was soon coming back, and that 
she might exppct him on a certain day. That day soon came, and with it her husband, who came 
home with a large fortune; but when he reached his house, to his great regret he, found his 
wife sick. Of course, she was not really sick, but only pretended to be so, and had tied up her 
head and ears with a kerchief, which gave her an appearance of a really sick person. 

“ During the day she sent a message privately to her paramour not to visit her, as her 
husband had come home, but that she would come to his house. The day passed, and night 
came on, and the husband, who had to perform the domestic business bimself on account of 
his wife’s illness, being quite fatigued, went to bed and slept very soundly. In the dead of 
night the wife arose and took the road to her psiramour’s house. 

“Now it happened that a dakait, who had learnt that the husband had come back after 
amassing a large fortune, thought of visiting his house that night with a view to carrying 
on his vocation of plundering. So just as the ddhait'^t the dead of night was about to break 
into the house he saw the wife come out of it. 

“ * I will not rob the house to-night, but will follow this woman, and watch where she 
goes, and what she does, ” said the ddhait to himself, and went quietly after her. 

“ She went on and on for a long while till she came to her paramour^s house, which she 
entered, and there saw her paramour apparently sleeping. But he was roally dead, having 
been visited by the wrath of God, and killed in his bed I® Thinking he was only asleep, 
she called out to him in endearing terms, and threw herself on the corpse, but not a word came 
from him in return. Upon this she shook him and asked him why he was angry, why he did 
not speak to her, and such like questions. At length, after trying to make speak for more 

than hour, she ceased from her attempts ; but before going away she thought : ‘ Well, well, 

if you will not speak to me, let me at least kiss you for perhaps the last time.’ 

“ But as she put her Ups to the corpse it opened its mouth and bit off her nose I 
Streams of blood ran to the ground, and she was at a loss to know what to do ; for how could she 
go home without a nose ? What would her husband and her neighbours say ? What answer 
was she to give when questioned about her nose ? In this pHght, and thus thinking she 
retraced her steps homewards. 

“ On her way there was a hut in which lived an old woman, on whom she called, told her 
everything, and asked her advice. The old woman was at once ready with an answer, and told 
her to resort to the following stratagem : — 

“ ‘ Go home,’ she said; ‘and quietly lie down beside your husband, and when you have 
been there for a little while, get up and make a noise, saying, ‘ My husband has bitten off my 
nose, my husband has bitten off my nose. ’ When people collect at the noise they will believe 
you !’ 

“ Having taken the old woman’s advice, the wife went home, and lay down by the side of her 
husband, who was still fast asleep. After half an hour or so she got up and suddenly commenced 
bawling out : — * My husband has bitten off my nose, my husband has bitten off my nose ! ’ It 
was nearly dawn by this time, just at the time when people generally begin to be awake, and in 
consequence a great throng of neighbours was attracted by the wonderful story of a husband 


a The original expression for these words are : ndU, mid ParmhdmsUn Ichidst dUrVL dni 

U m$lds the literal meaning of which is ; but he was not asleep, God sent him a punishment, and he died.** 
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biting off his wife’s nose ! When the neighbours saw her they assumed she was telling the truth, 
and some of them advised her to lodge a complaint against her husband before the magistrate ! 
According] r, she went and filed a suit at the magistrate’s Court. Her husband was immediately 
summoned to answer the complaint, and as for evidence there was no lack, for had not the whole 
neighourhood seen his wife without her nose before dawn by his side ? 

“Her husbaxid appeared before the magistrate, and pleaded ignorance of the matter, but 
was at last convicted and sentenced to be hanged. But fortunately for him, the dqkait, who had 
watched his^wife on her night’s excursion, had also come to the Court to see how the case was be- 
ing conducted, and what the ultimate result would be. He now stood up before the magistratet 
and asked leave to say a word or two, which w’as given him. He then told the story: first 
about himself, who and what he was ; how, having learnt that the accused had come home after 
several years’ absence bringing, with him a large fortune, he had determined to plunder his house 
how, when he came in the night on his plundering errand, he saw the complainant pome out of the 

house and goto her paramour’s; how he changed his mind about plundering and followed heir 

quietly ; how he savr what she did with the corpse of her paramour, who was killed the wrath 
of God; and how, finally, as she stooped to kiss him, the corpse bit off her nose ! He also told 
the magistrate how she had entered the old woman’s hnt, who advised her to play the trick which 
had brought the accused before the magistrate. He then asked the magistrate to lend him the’^ 
services of two peons, and on the magistrate complying with his request he went and brouo-ht the 
corpse with the piece of the nose still in its mouth ! The magistrate ordered the part^^of the 

nose to be removed from the mouth of the corpse and to be placed on the nose of the wife and 
it fitted her exactly ! ' . ? M 

‘‘ The magistrate then gave judgment aocordiugly, cancelled the sentence ot death passed 
on the husband, and ordered instead the wife and the old woman to be hanged. TW 
rohbkj^^ handsomely rewarded by her husband, and went away, and ever thereafter }eft rtSTj 


ainm 


^ Such, 0 king, is the character of women. Judge for yourself the. reason for the plight I 


^ heard the stories of the maM and the parrot, he saw there was a 

deal of truth m both the stones ! Bat at the end he got 'them both reconciled, and they thfn M 
hved happily together the pnnee and the princess ; and the parrot and the 


THE BTTL BYE. 

With refermce to ITote B on page 168, Tol. 
aafe, it is worthy of remark that 
ideas prerail in Buraia as in Bihar. It is 
believed there that, if a person looks steadily 
at a child or animal and says how well or 
beantaful it is, it will forthwith become ffl. This 
is called t.c., “man-magic falls (to 

it). The evil eye can be averted by a string 
called let-p‘we (or armlet,) tied round the ana 
or neck, and this is even wora by pregnant women 
to protect tbe child within them. In the latter 
ei«i however, it is called mi-yat let-p'vse, its more 
fanctioB being to protect against a hob- 
gol^a. called Mi-yiatma. Sometimes women are 
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hired for as long a period as five days simply ttf . 


age. !aehseofa string ae an amulet is also ' 
known to the Southern Chins, as is shown by the 
0 owmg ertoct from Appendix IT. to mk 

Ohma and 

• 0^ a nT-il d it 

H dulymtiatediiitothe filan and pW under 

icBlMhhiMnng)mm round its wrist foriJ 

fewdayssasasigntoallevilsph'' ’ 

is under the latter’s protection.” 
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BT Y. YENKATTA, M.A. ; BANGALOEE. 

T he original of the subjoined inscription belongs to the Government Central Museum at^ 
' Sladras, and is referred to in Mr. Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities^ Vol. IL p. 24 (Madras' 
Museum Plate No. 15). Two impressions prepared by Dr. Fleet, and the original copper-plates 
which had been lent to Dr. Hultzsch, have been kindly placed by him at my disposal for 
publication in this Journal. 

The inscription is engraved on seven copper-plates, each measuring 11 J'' by 4|", strung on 
a ring, whose diameter is about and which is thick. The weight of the seven plates 
is 3*28| tolas and that of the ring 11|: ; total 339 J tolas. The ring contains no traces of having 
borne. a seal, and the copper-plates seem to have been issned without it. Each of the plates is 
slightly folded at the e^itremities, so as to make rims on two of the opposite sides in order to 
protect the writing from defacement. The first and the last plates are engraved only on one 
side, and che remaining five on both sides. 

The inscription contains two passages in the Sanski^l^ language and the old Grantha 
character. The first of these consists of six verses in the beginning (lines 1 to 19) and the 
second of four of the customary imprecatory verses at the end. The rest of the inscription is in 
the Tamil language and the Vafteluttu or Clx§ra-Pai3Ldya alphabet, as it has been termed by 
I^r. Hultzsch, but is interspersed with a large number of Sanskrit words written in the Grantha 
character. The following is a list of the words and syllables in the Tamil portion of the 
inscription which are written in the Grantha character; — 


Line 33. 

ka-bhiimi. 

BhdrggaTa 

99 

34. 

bhflmi. 


’ L to sutra. 


42. < 

r kula-dhana. 


f Bahvrijan Sihu-Misra. 

99 


' aravinda-mukha. 

99 

1 rajna-vidyai. 

99 

44. 

Karavandapu. 


gg r sastra. 

99 

46f. 

SvamAdi-vikrama. 


1 Sujjata-Bhatta. 

99 

48. 

Manu-darssita-margga, 


gQ f Srivara-maihgala. 


49, < 

^ guru-oharitam. 


C brahma-dSya, 

9 » 


^ kandaka-sodhanai. 

99 

61f. sarvva-parihara. 


Knf 

f from Pan^ya-nathan 

99 

72^ Pandya. 

99 

Oul* 

1 to paramavaishnavan^ 

99 

72f. matamgajaddhyakshan. 

99 

52. 

rajya-varsha. 

99 

76. mra-sasana. 

99 

53. 

ndharmma. 

99 

76 f . vady a-gSya-saihg£ta. 



f karmma. 

f» 

78. Yaidya-kula. 

99 

54. < 

1 Magadha, 

99 

79. maha-sSmanta. 



1 mahidS. 

99 

80. Vira. 


1 

p'Sabdaii. 

99 

81. Dbirataran Murtti. 

99 

55. 

grama. 

99 

84. mra-sasana. 


1 

. Vidya-dfevatai. 

99 

92f. ArikSsari. 


The historical introduction (11. 19 to 46) is in High Tamil and possesses one charac- 
teristic of Tamil poetry, viz. constant alliteration. The only inscriptions in the Vatteluttu 
alphabet that have been hitherto' published, are the Tirunelli plates of Bhaskara-Ravivarman 
which appeared in a former number of this Journal J and the three inscriptions mentioned by 
Dr. Hultzsch in the introductory remarks to his paper on those plates (ante, Yol. XX. p. 287). 


1 ante^ Vol. XX. pp. 285-292. Mr. S. M. Nat^sa Sdstri has published bis own version of this grant in the 
September number of Vol. IX of the Christian College Magazine. The following misreadings in it may be noted as 
the most important : — 

Line 1. Sri Amachchar /or srlh ^ K6 PShkarau. 

„ 2. iruppattardm „ nSlppatt-Mm. 
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The alphabet employed in the subjoined inscription diSers slightly from that of the four others^ 
In the latter, the individual characters have a tendency to slant towards the left, while in the 
former they are more straight. This has perhaps to be accounted for by the different nature of 
the writing materials commonly in use, and the mode of holding the style, prevalent in the two 
parts of Southern India to which these inscriptions severally belong. The use of Sanskrit words 
and Grantha characters is very common in the Pandya grant, while in the four others most of the 
Sanskrit words have assumed Driividian forms and are written in the Vattejuttu alphabet. In 
the latter some of the characters are distinctly round, for example U n, y and w, while in the 
former thev are not quite round. It is not possible to say which of these two is the more deve- 
loped form, until the immediate sonrce of the alphabet is determined, and the two types of 
characters compared individually with those of the parent alphabet. Prom other 
inscriptions which are published, we know that, besides the Vafcteluttn, the TazniJ alphabet was 
also used in the PAadya kinordom. The former was probably imported from the OhhTBi/ king-' 
dom and the latter from the Chdla country. As the earher Pandya inscriptions, like thr/present 
one, are found engraved in the Va^teluttn character, and the later ones, — like the stonl^ inscrip- 
tions found at iEadura, Tirupparankunram and other places, and the large Tiruppuvanam copper- 
plate grant of Kulasekhara- Pandya, — -in the Tamil alphabet, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
tba: it was the former that was originally used in the Pandya kingdom. The latter was probably 
introduced during the time when the great Saiva devotees, Tirunanasambandar and Tirunavuk- 
karaiyar, flourished, or on the occasion of a subsequent Oh&{a conquest. The forms which the 
characters have assumed in the present inscription, might be due to the influence of the Tamil 
alphabet on the original Vattejuttu. This Pan4ya grant also throws some light on the Vatfo- 
luttu numerals, as the plates are numbered on their left margins. The number on the third 
plate is rather indistinct, and the symbols for /bit rix and seven seem, to be closely allied to 
the corresponding ones used in Tamil inscriptions, while those for one and two do not exhibit any 
intimate connection with the known South-Indian numerals. The investigation of the origin 
of the Tatteluttu numerals is closely connected with, and must throw considerable light on the 
question of the immediate source of the Tatteluttu alphabet. We must have a complete set of 
the Vattejuttu numerals and their earlier forms, and the earlier forms of the Vattelnttu alphabet, 
before we can speculate on the origin of either of them, or on the relation which existed between 
them. Dr. Burnell has expressed himself as follows on this question : — Of all the probable 
primitive alphabets with which a comparison of the Tatteluttu is possible, it appears to me that 
the Sassanian of the inscriptions presents most points of resemblance. A comparison of the 
Va^teiurtu characters with the Tamil alphabet, which is used in ancient inscriptions found in the 
Chola country and in other Tamil districts, yields the following results : — The symbols for 
i, n, f, r, ?, I and j are almost the same in both, while those for a, a, u, ?«, o, h, », c/i, m, v^r 


Line 2. sudiuattil for SiraattiL 

„ 5. Sevvaxacgogi „ ^ar 2 Qaran*Kdda. 

5 , r. matguswalam „ madaguru valum. 
a> j. • • • Tag=nt,tiippadiy for vannu ti^ro^Jva^iy, 

„ 9 . arutkkadaviya for kada^kkadaviya. 

„ II. kodakkum „ kedukkum. 

„ 12. orCttaij „ 6 r- 6 ttarai. 

3 . 13. k 6 ^iQai}Q.a „ ka^am pou- 

„ 23. vil cheliila and pa-’aiyar /or vilakkil arid vagaiyra. 

,, 21. Ada vaitti kai /or A^ai^ttisai. 

„ 27. adickehu ,, alikku. 

„ 2S. . . . m Makal and Isuri far maTagal and i-siri. 

„ 29. panninada and MadaippalU for unmijra and Malaiyampalji. 

„ 33f. Xidatangananauradey/or odadaru KaraifiuaiiTirsabha. 

„ 3t. yftie Ainamandarai mTinacliohnppotti/orn<irTu.aiynibatt.a.araifcftlnponjii. 

„ 33f. sonnAtt for Kapaiiina|_ijur sabhaj. 

The seran BmaU lines of writing on the right margin of the second side of the second plate seem to have been 
entirely ignored. 

Pakso^rapky, Snd edition, p. 51. 
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and n are not quite dissimilar, and those for e, at, w, t and n do not exhibit anj points of close 
resemblance. In the subjoined inscription more than two hundred and fifty of the virdmas are 
distinctly marked, in most cases by means of a dot attached to the top of the letter. In 
some cases the dot is attached to the right or to the left of the letter. There is no attempt at 
marking the wamaa either in the JeTTs’ grant or in the Syrian Christians’ grants, — if the 

copies published in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Vol. XIII. are faithful, as 

well as in the Tirunelli grant. As regards Tamil inscriptions, we find that the virdmas are some- 
times marked only in the oldest ones.^ If the marking of the virdma had the same history in 
the Vafteluttu script as it seems to haye had in Tamil inscriptions, we should conclude that 
the present grant belongs to a time earlier than any of the inscriptions from the Western coast 
hitherto discovered. 

• Of the Pa^dya kingdom nothing like a connected history is known, and it is doubtful if it 
will e-^er be possible to get a really trustworthy account of it from the earliest times. That it 
was a very ancient one, is established by various facts. According to some versions of the 
MahabhUrataj Arjuna is believed to have gone to the PAndya kingdom during his rambles in 
the South.^ The Buddhist king A&dka refers to the Pandyas in one of his edicts.^ The late 
Dr. Caldwell considered it nearly certain that it was a Pandya king who had sent an ambas- 
sador to the emperor Augustus of Rome.® From the Greek geographers who wrote after the 
Christian era, we learn that the PAndya kingdom not only existed in their time, but rose to 
special importance among the Indian states, though no names of Pandya kings are known, 
Tuttukkudi (Tuticorin), Korkai, Kayal, Kallimedn (Point Calimere), Knmari (Cape Comorin) 
and Pamban (Paumben) were known to the ancient Greeks.^ Kalidasa, the great dramatist, 
refers to the Pandya kingdom as one of the provinces overrun by Raghu in his tour of 
conquest.® The astronomer Varahamihira refers to this kingdom in his Bnhatsamhitd? 
The frequent mention of the PAndyas in ancient inscriptions shows that the kingdom continued 
to exist and that some of its rulers were very powerful. The Western Chalukya king Pulikdfein 
II. (A. D. 610 to 634) boasts of having conquered the Pandyas among others.^® The Pallavas 
are constantly reported to have conquered the Pandyas. The inscription of Kandivarman 
Pallavamalla published by the Rev. T. Poulkes, refers to a victory gained by the Pallava general 
Udayachandra against the Pandya army in the battle of Maji^aikudi.^^ The Chalu- 
kyas, — Western as well as Eastern, — and the Eftshtraklita kings sometimes boast in their 
inscriptions of having conquered the Pandyas.^^ it was, however, with the Ch§ras and 
the Ohdjas that the Pandya history was more intimately connected. They formed the ‘three 
kingdoms’ of the South, and were constantly at fend with one another. Each of the kings 

® Oompare Dr. Hultzsch's South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. pp. 113 and 147; Madras Christian College 
Magasiiifi>c, Vol. VIII. pp. 99 and 273. 

* It is in connection with a marriage of Arjuna that the PAndya kingdom is supposed to be mentioned in the 
MahlbMrata. Dr. Caldwell (Bistory of Tinnevelly, p. 13) says that only the Tamil prose translation and the southern 
Sanskrit versions of the epic state that Aijuna’s bride belonged to the Pan<Jya family, while most of the northern 
Sanskrit versions state that her father was the king of Manipura. e ante, Vol. V. p. 272. 

6 Bistort/ of Tinnevelly, p. 17. Captain Tufnell in his Bints to Goin-colleetors in Southern India, pLt II. p! 3* says 

that the small insignificant Eoman copper coins found in and around Madura in such large numbers and belonging to 
types different from those discovered in Europe, point to the probability of the existence at one time of a Eoman settle- 
ment at or near that place. Mr. Sewell in his Usts of Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 291, seems to have first started this 
theory to explain the discovery of the small Eoman coins. 

T See ante, Vol. XIII. p. 330 ff. and Caldwell’s History of Tinnevelly, pp. 17-22. 

8 Raghv/oariisa, iv. 49. 8 Dr. Kern’s edition, iv. 10, le See ante, Vol. VIII. p. 245. ' 

n ante, Vol. VIII. p. 276 ; the reading of the first line of Plate iv. first side, is not MannaikulsaTiqgrLw as the 
published text has it, but MannaikutUgr&m^, 

13 For the Western Chalukya conquest of the Pandyas see Dr. Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties of the Bombay Fresi- 
dency, pp. 27, 28 and 29. Only one of the RAshtraklita kings is explicitly stated to have conquered the PAijdyas. For 
the Eastern Chalukya conquest see Southrindian I^iscriptions, Vol. I. p. 51, 

IS In Tamil, the phrase mMu-arasar,* the three kings,’ is used to denote the Chera, the Ch6}a and the PAndya 
kings. In Tamil inscriptions mHva^rdyar, and in Kanarese ones muru^rayaru are used to mean the same three kiigs • 
see South-lndian Inscriptions, Vol. I. p. 111, note 3. j ® ’ 
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of anj one of these dynasties often called himself Hhe destroyer ’ of the other two kingdoms.^* 
As the history of the Cberas is now very little known, we have only what has been done for the 
Chola history to fall upon. The Chula king Par&ntaka I. calls himself Madirai-konda, or in 
Sanskrit, Madhnr&ntaka^ ‘ the de;iti’oyer of Madura.’ Mr, Foulkes’ inscription of the Sana 
king JEIastimalla reports that Parantaka I. conquerad One of the 

grandsons of the same Chola king was also called Madhurantaka, while one of his great-grandsons, 
Aditya'-Karikaia^ ** contended in his youth with Vlra-Pft^dya^*’^® and another great-grandson, 
Ko-Rajak^sarivarman alias Edjardjaddva, ‘‘depriwed the SeJSyas (i. e. the Pandyas) of their 
splendour.”^^ In two of the Tanjore inscriptions (South-Indian Imcriptzonsy VoK II. No. S, 
paragraphs 5 and 6, and No. 59, paragraphs 2, 3, 4 9 and 11), the conquest of the PA^t^yas i^ 
mentioned along with that of &AramAii, the Cheia king, and in one of them (No. 59, paragraj^ 
3), it is said that both of them were defeated in Malai-nadu. Perhaps this shows that the Omn 
king and the Pandyas united together in opposing RajarAja. The son of the last>^:^fce^ 
Chola king, Ku-Parakesarivarman alias BAjAndra-ChdladSya^ was also called MadhurAimka.^’* 
The immense number of copper coins found in the Madura hdzdr^ containing thy legend 
BAjardja, and the Chola inscriptions which are reported to be found in the Pa^dya country 
almost establish the Chola conquest. Dr. Hultzsch’s latest Progress Beport (Madras G. O, . 
dated 6th August 1892, No. 544, Public) mentions several Paudya princes. Of these, 
MAnAbharana^ Vixa-KArala, SxuidEra-PAQdya^ and LankAkvara alias Txkrairta-PA3|tdy^ 
who had undertaken an expedition against ITikramabAhu of Ceylon, were contemporaries 
of the Chola king Bb-BAjakAsarivaman alias BfijAdlnrAiadAva (No. 12 of Dr. Hultzsch’^^ 
list) ; ViiarBAsarin, the son of Srivallablia, was a contemporary of KA-BAjakAsarivarxaan 
alias Vira-BAjAndradAva I. (No. 14 of the list). A third Ch64^ kiiig, No. 18. ParakA^V' 
rlvarman alias Vlra^AjbndradAva II whom Dr* Hultzsch identifies with the Eastern 
Chalnkya Kal5ttunga-Oh6da II., is reported ^*io have cut . off the nose of the son of T*lia^ 
PAiQ-diya^ to have given Madura to Vilcraizia--PA3udyB^ and to have cut off the head of 
PAnjJya.” In the inscriptions of the Chola king BAjarijatJAva, found at Tanjore and eJse^^ 
where, the Pandyas are always mentioned in the plural number (Seiiyar, Pindyar). 
inscription, found on oue of the walls of the great temple at Chidambaram in the South' 
Aroot district, reports that :^uldttnhga-Cii^ oonquered *t h^ five Paadyg^.’ ^ The def^t 
of * the five Fedyas’ is also referred to in the historical intioducfion oTiarmscripfcions of Kbr 
BftjakAsarivaarmau alias the emperpr Srl.Eul6ttai^-Cbfi|ad6va(Soa^A-Ii«^^ Inseriptiansy Vol. II, 
No. 58, ^nd anie, Vol XXI. p. 286X evidently identical with the Kuldttuhga- 

OhAla of the Chidambaram inscription. Again, the word Punchavag, * one of the five^’ iU 
used in inscriptions as well as in Tamil literature as a title of the Pin^ya kings. It may, 
therefore, be concluded that very often, if not always, there were five PA^dya princes 


w The seals of copper-plate gwits. of which two are now kno4i, ao^ published in Sir Walter ElUot’s Coins 

0 / 5otttAtfr» India, — one belonging to the large Tin^ppAraaam grant and the other to the Hadacolam ” grant — 
OQBtain the following emblems : — two fish, a Uger and a bow. The fish was the Pfiadya emblem. But the insertion 
of the tiger and the bow. the Chola and the Chftra emblems, is meant to indicate that the kings who issued these grants 
conquered the Ohojas and the Oharas. In the description of the seals of the two Leyden copper-plate grants onbliahed 
in the Arehmologieai Survey of Southern India, Vol. IV, only the fish and the tiger are mentioned. The bow which 
must hare been there, has evidently been mistaken for something else. Some of the 0h6la coins also contain these 
three emblems; e-y. Ko. 152 of Sir Walter Wot's Coins of Southern Indik, whose ’legend has been read 
Hnlt«ch ^ (?an,ai-fcmda Oh^lal, <«nie. Vol. XXI. p. 32S), and Nos, 153 and 154 of the s*^me, whose Wds a™ 
S^Hdrah and UUama-Chdla^, respectively, ’ ^ 

** Salem Manual, 7ol, 11, p- 373 (verse 11). w Souih-Xndian Inscriptions, Vol, I, p, llg. 

W thag. pp, g5 and 95. 

p, 268 ). ^dso^ih. 

ToL I. ^888 28? ; Orid^U'. Eirio^ of p. , 9 . m <rf 

r Yd. I. 
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mliag at the same time.si Almost throughout the Tamil districts of Southern India we 
meet with PAn(Jja inscriptions which, to judge from the characters employed in them, 
must belong to some of the later kings. Amon^ these may be mentioned Sundara, Vira, 
Vikrama, Kula&§kliara and Par^krama. Marco Polo mentions a ** Sender Bandi ’’ of the 
Pandya dynasty, 23 who may be identical with the Sundara-PAndya of the inscriptions. Later 
on, the Pandya kingdom fell a prey to the ambition of the Vijayanagara kings and their 
fendatories. Coins bearing one or other of the names 'Sundara-Paudiyan (Sundara-Pd.i^dT'S-ls 
Yira-PAttdiyan (Vira-PJ^^dya) and EIulas§garan (KulaSSkhara), are not infrequently met with 
in the hdzdrs of Tanjore and Madura. Another coin, bearing the legend 'SamarakSlAgalan (t.e. 
in Sanskrit, Samarak51iliala),23 a name which occurs in the traditional lists of Pandya kings, is 
also often found. He was a king whose dominions extended as far north as !Kd,Achipura^ 
where an inscription, dated during his reign, is found, and contains the 'Saka date 1391 espired.24 
Prom this inscription we learn that he was also called PavanSkaviran («. e. in Sanskrit 
Bhuvanaikavlra), a name which is likewise found on coins.^® Coins bearing the legends 
KachcJbi-valahgiim Elldutalaiy-dndn,'^'^ Jagavtra-Bdman^'^ Kaliyuga-Bdman,^^ 

Sera‘Jcala-Bld^]man,^^ and Putala,^^ are generally ascribed to the Pandya dynasty. Prom 
Tamil inscriptions we learn that the capital of the Pandyas was Madizra^ and that their 
dominions were often very extensive. That their emblem was the fish, is borne out by 
inscriptions as well as coins.^s Prom certain names which occur in Kanarese inscriptions, and 
which are referred to in Dr. Pleeb’s Kanarese Dynasties of the Bombay PresidenGy, it may be 
concluded that there was a family of P«indlya chiefs ruling in the North as feudatories of one or 
other of the Kanarese dynasties. Probably, some member of the Pandya dynasty of Madura, 
for some unknown reason, migrated to the North and established for himself a small princi- 
pality; and his successors appear to have preserved their family name. TribliuvanamalLa- 
PiiadyadAva,®^ Vira-Pandyad^va^'*' and Yijaya-PandyadAva^® were ruling the HoijiambavAidi 


21 The Kalingattu-Farani (canto xi. verse 63) mentions five Pfigdya princes who had been defeated by 
Knlottunga-Ohola. Tk’s king was, as has been shown by Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai {ante, Yoh XIX. p. 338) and 
Br. Fleet {ante, Yol. XX. p. 279 f )« identical with the Eastern Chalakya Knldttanga*Ch6dadeva I. (ISaka 9S5 to 1034), 
and it is very probable that it is this defeat of the PAn^yas that is referred to in the Chidambaram inscription 


and in the inscriptions found at Taifiore and other places. 

22 Dr. Oaldiveirs History of Tinnevelly, p. 33. Bat see ante, Vol. XXI. p. 131, where the date of the accession of 
Sandara-Pan'Jya is calculated from materials supplied by Dr. Hultzsch. We have thus obtained the date of one of 
the several Snndaras. 

22 Sir Walter Elliot’s Coins of SontTiem India, Nos. 184 and 133. 

2* Br, Hultzsoh’s Progress Report for February to April 1890, Madras G. 0. dated 14th May 1890, No. 355, 
Public. 

2S Sir Walter Elliot’s Goins of Southern India, No. 133.' 26 ibieJ. Ko. 145. 

27 This is the reading of the legend on Elliot’s No. 135 suggested by Br. Hultzsch {ante, Vol. XXI, p. S24) tvho 
ascribes it to Sandara-Paglya. The Rev. J. E. Tracy of Tirnmangalam, in his paper on PAndya coins, published in the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, had read EUa-nagaraiy-Alap. 

28 Sir Walter Elliot’s Coins of Southern India, No. 144. This legend has been read by Mr. Tracy. 

29 Mr. Tracy’s Pandyan Coins, No. 3, and Elliot’s No. 147. In an inscription of the Jambukelvara temple on the 
island of ^rirangam {ante, Vol. XXI. p. 121) Sundara-PAndya is called LahM-dvipa-luntana^dvittya^Bima, * a second 
BAma in plundering the island of LankA.’ It is nob impossible that the biruda Kaliyuga-BAman bears the same meaning 
and is intended to denote the same PAndya king. 

so Mr. Tracy’s Pandyan Coins, No. 11 (wrongly for No. 6). 

ihid. No. 1. The legend on No. 139, Plate iv. of Sir Walter Elliot’s Coins of Southern India has been read 
Korkai-dn^dr. But the correct reading seems to be : — [1.] Sdpil- [2.] ^u ko- [3.] nds[u]. S6^iAda means * the Cliola 
country-’ * One who conquered the Cliola country’ would be an appropriate hiruda for a PAndya king. In the Tiruppa- 
rankunram inscription, published in the .4rcliiBoIoyicai fiarvey India, Vol, IV. Sundara-PAniJya has the j 

biruda Shiddw va\ahgiy=aru]iija, 'one who is pleased to distribute the Chola country,’ which has been misread/ 
(pp. 4lif.) S^randil'^-vajahgiyaruliya. / 

82 The Rev. E. Loventhal in his Coins of Tlnneuelly (p. 7) says that “ there must have been two distinct PAn*)/ . 
dynasties, one in Korkai and one in Madura, and there wore several branch lines, especially of the Madura PAndV 
Both the chief lines had the elephant and the battle* axe as their royal marks, probably because they were closely 
to each other.” He adds (p. 8) that, later on, "the Maiara PAndyas chose the fish mark as their dynastic 
that is, when they left Buddhism they changed the elephant mark and took instead of it a pure Vishnu mark — tl/ •' 

88 Dr, Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties of the Bombay Presidency, p. 51. 8* ihid. p, 52. 86 ihif^ 
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Tliirrv-two thousand as contemporaries of the Western ChMnbya kings Vikramaditya VI, 
jfomeirara III. antlJn.'adekamalla II. respeetirely. A Vadava inscription belonging to the 
time of Krishna ('sfaka 11 75), refers to “ the PAndyas who shone at Gutti.”®« The Hoysa^ 
king Balhiia II, “ restored to the Pandya his forfeited kingdom when he humbled himself 
before him." The kingdom referred to consisted of XTchohaAgi, — part of the Kohkana, 
and the districts of BanaT&fii and Pftntmgal.®^ 

So mnch of the Pandya history we learn from inscriptions, numismatics and contemporary', 
authorities. We shall now see what Tamil literature has to say on this dynasty. 
following are some of the Tamil works which may be expected to throw some light o4- 
Panilya history ; — Jlmcilaiijudalpnmmm, Periyapurdnatn, Patfuppdttu and Purappdtitt^ 
The boundaries of the PA^dya kingdom are thus laid down in Tamil works: — the rivap 
VeH&ffu to the north ; Kumari (Cape Comorin) to the south; the sea to the east; and ‘the. 
great highway ’ to the west. According to Dr. Caldwell, the river VellAni is the one whidt' 
rises in the Trichinopoly district, passes through the Pudukkdttai state, and enters 
sea at Point Calimere; and the same scholar has identified ‘the great highway*' withtlb 
Achcluiakovil pass.“® This would include a part of the modern state of Travancore into the 
Puudya kingdom. The Patidya king is often called Korkaiydli, ‘the ruler of Korkai.’ Prom, 
this fact it may be concluded that Ho;rkai was once the Pandya capital.*® In later times this 
seat of the government was certainly Ztidal (». e. Madura). The Tirusilaiyddalpurd^m^ iS 
an account of the divine sports of Siva, as represented by the god at Madura, and professes te 
give a history of that town and its kings from very early times. It also furnishes a list tjfi 
PAndya kings, most of the names in which sonnd more like hirudas than actual names. Whethab 
the aoconnts given in this work are b^ed on genoine tradition or not, it has not been possiblaf 
to determine from a lack of ancient Pandya inscriptions. It is almost certain that there aj^ 
some hmtorical facts contained in it. But they are so much mixed up with myths and legend 
that lb 13 at present hardly possible to distinguish historical facte from worthless matter. 
suTth verse in the Sanskfit part of the sahjoined inscription refers to victories gained by nnm«i 
of the ancient Pandya kings over Indra, Varnua and Agni, and reports that the garland 1| 
Indra had been wrested from him by the PAtidya kings, and that some of them survived thfll 
groat Kiripa. Some of the chapters of the Tlruvikdyd^lpurdnam describe the futile attemS 
by Indre to destroy the PAndya capital, Madura. One of these consisted in indnoStt* 
Varnua to flood the city and drown it under water. A great delnge is said to have oocu3 
during the reign of the PAndya king KJrtivibhfishana, after which Biva re-created MaduroM 
It was before.^ It is this legend that is referred to in the present inscription by the words mM, 

Agam.mthe chapterheaded 

( ^ the chapter which describes how Varaguna was shewn the world of Biva”), the then reigninif ’ 
king Varagmm-Paadpa is said to have gained a victory over the Ch61a king. In the 18ft : 
verse of thU chapter, the Chfi|a king is described as Mri^pporuppar, and his Ly dettel ^ 
the exproMiou Ldli-ae^i. It is not impossible that it was the Ohfila king Kd-Zkilli who L 
spoken of as having teen defeated by Varaguna-Pandya. This Ohfila king is mentioned in the 
^ Leyden and the copper-plate inscription of the Bana king Hastimalla. as one of the 
ancestors of Vijaynlaya. The Ealingattu.Parani also mentions him, th ough not byname." 

« Dr.^&idwell, in the IntrSlMtfoifcp. 139) to tha^tS SaoTSoo’ r a ” 

Umpmge*, wya that this j>»ra»o iras wry protebly translated W Qramymr of the Dmaidtan 

Y^pctktosof Madura. and tiat it datof W the IHS Wndt AtivtrarWPi^ij^' 

Vttpofiilaoil of the Tamil poem called Nai^adam (Naishadha^ moa fi» , . y ng is generally attributed th.e 

i^^ditiaa of the Pattapplfiu, p. Ill, fao same kiau is V SAminAd- 

of an inogitimatosoa to him hy the Nags process is retort ‘I?’ 

Va^eun ; aea a^, Vol. XIX- p. 339, ^ ^ the nenie Ki^-, 
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That Varaguna-Pan^ja was a historical personage, is shewn by the same Bana grant, which 
reports that the Granga king Prithivipati, who was a contemporaiy of Amoghavarsha, defeated 
the Pandyaking Varagnna in the battle of Sri-Purambiya fnot 'Sripnra, as it is on page 373 
of the Salem Manual, Yol. II.). Sri-Purambiya has probably to be identified with the village 
called Tirn-Parambiyam in Sundaramfirti-Kayan^r’s Tevdram, and Pnrambayam in Tirn^ 
nanasambandar’s The exact place occapied by K6-Kkilli in the Chola genealogy, is 

not known. The two inscriptions which mention the early Chdia kings, say that Karikala, Ko- 
Ohchamkannau and KS-Kkilli belonged to the Chola family. Of these two authorities, the Leyden 
grant mentions Karikala first and K5-Kkilli last, while the Bins, inscription mentions K6- 
Kkilli first and K6-0hchamkau last. The Kalingattu-Parani mentions K6-Kkilli first and 
Karikala last. Thus the three authorities for Ch61a history that are now known, do not give 
a regular genealogy for this period, and one may doubt if it will ever be possible to reconstruct 
it and to determine the dates of these kings from Chdia inscriptions alone. There is only one 
Yaraguna mentioned in the traditional lists of the Pandya kings.^ Consequently, the infor- 
mation that we now possess for Pandya history, offers no obstacles to the identification of 
the Yaraguna-Pandya of the Bana inscription with the Yaraguna of the Tiruvilaiyddalpurdnam, 
This purdna has a chapter^^ which describes how the 'god at Madura’ sent the great musician 
Bana-Bhadra with a letter to Sdraman Perumai, the Chera king, who was a contemporary 
of the Baiva devotee SundaramUrti-ITayanar. The letter directed the Chera king to give 
presents to the musician, which was duly done. The same event is referred to in that chapter 
of the Feriyapurdnajn which gives an account of the life of 'Seraman Perumai. In this narra- 
tive we have perhaps to take * the god at Madura’ to mean the Pmdya king. If this suggestion 
is correct, it would imply that the Ch^ra king was a vassal of the Pandya. From the Tiruvilai- 
yddalpurdnam we also learn that the old college (iangam) of Madura was established during the 
reign of a certain Yamsas^khara-P^ndya, and was provided with a miraculous seat (palagai) by 
the god Sundardsvara.^^ 

The second of the works enumerated as throwing some light on the Pandya history, is the 
Periyapurdnam. The accounts contained in this work may be considered less open to question, 
as some of the statements made in it have been strongly confirmed by recent discoveries* As 
the author of the work does not profess to write a history, but only the lives of the sixty-three 
devotees of 'Siva, the historical information contained in it is only incidental. One of these 
sixty -three devotees was Efedlumd^an, a Pandya king. He is described as having been victori- 
ous in the battle of HelvSli.*® This is probably Tinnevelly (Tirunelveli). As the battle was 
fought in the Pandya country itself, it implies that the king only succeeded in repelling an 
invader from the Korth or from Ceylon. We are told that he married a daughter of the 0h61a 
king, whose name is not mentioned, that he was originally a Jaina by religion, and that his 
queen, who was a Saiva at heart, sent for the great Tirufi&nn>sapibazLdar, who succeeded in 
converting the king to the Saiva religion through a miraculous cure of his malady, which 
the Jaina priests could not make any impression upon. The date of this Pandya king and, with 
it, that of Tirunanasambandar are still wrapt in mystery. That Dr. Caldwell’s identification^^ 
of this king, who was also called Sundara-PB.ndya, with Marco Polo’s “ Sender Bandi*’ is in- 
correct, and that the three great Saiva devotees TirnBanasamhandar, Tirnnsivukkaraiyar and 
SundaramCirti-Kayan^r must have flourished prior to the eleventh century A. D., is, however. 


Sir Walter Elliot, in his Coins of Southern India, p. 128 f. has published six lists o£ Pdndya kings. In the 
, first, two kings are mentioned with the name Varagana, while each of the other five mentions only one king of that 
name. 

*3 Tiruimigahsigodutta pa^alam, p. 227rof the Madras edition of 1838. 

** Chapter 87 of the Madras edition of 1884. 

SahfjPj’ppalagai ianda padalani, ehapte-T* 51 of the Madras edition of 1S88. 

I’ctiVA vrlioso fortune wsis couttant; ’'g.t3c.: Trie. c;’a::35c. iCzn babble .'if)* 

oaeurs in verse 3 of th.? Tlratl which eontaias a list ox £he. sixty-three davo’cees of hhra, and vrhi'-n 

was composed by Sundaraavdrti-diTtyr.nir. 

Cotnparaiice Granivnar vj Iho latrod'jctiou. pp. lc£» a. 
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clearly established by inscriptions found in ilie great temple at Tanjore.^® The Feriyapurdnam 
informs us that one of the Chu]a kinsrs ruled also over the Pandya kingdom. This vras the 
'S-nvA devotee K6=ChchehgaVChtila-Nayan‘\r, who was also called Senga^ftr.^® The same king 
is, as stated above, mentioned in the large Leyden grant as one of the ancestors of the Ch61a king 
Vijayalaya. His conquest of one of the Ghera kings is described in a small work called KalavaU- 
ndr mJuf the test and translation of which have been published in this Journal (anie^ Vol. 
XV"III. pp, 253-260). The Fenyapurdnam tells us that he built several temples of Siva in 
different places. Sundaramurti-JS^ayanar refers in his Tevdrani to one at Hanniilani in the 
Tanjore district,'^® and Suudaramurti’s predecessor, Tirunanasambandar, to another at Tim- 
Ambar.^i This last reference furnishes tis with one of the limits for the period of the latter 
poet, the other limit being the time of Seraman Perumal, who was a contemporary of the 
former poet. 


Another of the Tamil works which may be of use to the student of Pandya history, is 
the Pattiippdlfii {(, e, ** the ten poems”)» As the name implies, it consists of ten poems, or 
rather idyls, composed by difcrent members of the college of Madura, to which reference has 
already been made. Of these, two are dedicated to Hedufijeliyaii, a Pandya king. The first 
of these two, called MaduraiJihdnjU 'was composed by Marudanar of Mafigudi, and the second, 
called Xedunalvddaiy by Nakklra^&r, the president of the college. The first refers to a battle 
fought at Talai-Alangtoam by the Pandya king against the Chera and the Chola kings and 
some minor chiefs .^2 Some of the ancestors of ISTednujeUyan are also incidentally mentioned. 
The name of one of them was Vadimbalambaninra-Pundiyan according to the commentary 
This, however, could not have been the actual name of the king, but only a hiruda^ Another of 
the ancestors of XedunjeHyan was Pal-yaga-salai-mudu-kudumi-Pertivaludi, whose piety is 
very highly spoken of.^^ As I shall have occasion to speak of this king in an article on another 
grant which I am going to publishi I shall now be content with a mere mention 
of his name. 

The last of the Tami] works above enumerated, as being of some use to students of Pandva 
history, is the Fur zppaftiu This work is unpublished, and consequently, the historical value 
of its contents cannot now be stated precisely. The FiirappatUc is said to describe in 
detail the battle of Talai-llanganam^ss which is referred to in the MadwaiJeJednji. Mr. P. 
Sundaram Plllai, M, A., of the Maharaja s College at Trivandram, refers, in an article published 
in the August number of Vol. IX of the Madras Christian College Magazine, to another work 
called “ Eraujanar AgapporuV^ This work, he adds, is generally ascribed to Hakklrar and 
celebrates the prowess of a Pandya king who is called Arikgsari, Var6daya, Parahknsa and 
Vichari, and mentions among his conquests Yilinjam (near Trivandram), Kottar (near Nagercoil), 
Naraiyaru, Chevcor, Kadaiyal, Auukudi and Tinnevelly.” It is thus clear that Tamil literature 
IS not devoid of works that throw some Hght on Pandya history. Their contents” however, 
have not been appreciated, because we have not had the means to test their usefulness. It is 
important here to note that the Sinhalese Chronicles might, with advantage, he consulted to 
elucidate some of the points in Pandya history, which maybe left obscure by Tamil literature 
and the Pandya inscriptions. 


As I hare already remarked, the subjoined inscription opens with six Sanskrit verses. Of 
these, the first invokes Brahman, the second Yishnu and the third Biva. This might he taken as 
an mdieauon of tae non-sectarian creed of the reigning king. As, however, he has the hiruda 


** SovLih-lndiaM hucri<ptiGm, Vol. II. Nos. S8 and 41. 

'Seisajf* who beeamcaPS, 5 jaaadrnled the world.’ oconts inrerse 11 of 

, •• 14 of the lladras edition of 1884. n p.„ * 1 , 
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parama-Vaishnava, ‘the most devoted follower of Tishnu/ in line 51, and as, in 1. 35 f., he is 
reported to have bniit a temple to Vishnn, we have to understand that the king, though a 
worshipper of Vishnu, was not intolerant towards other religions. The fourth verse describes 
the P&i?.dya race as descended from the Moon as ancestor. The fifth refers to M^ravarman 
and some of his ancestors, and describes him as the ‘ destroyer of the Pallavas ’ (Fallava-bhan- 
jana). The sixth verse describes his son Jatilavarman. The Tamil portion is dated during the 
seventeenth year of the reign of Nedufijadaiyan. Evidently, Jatilavarman and Nedunjadaiyan 
denote the same individual and are synonymous. Jaiila is the'Sanskrit equivalent of the Tamil 
Sadaiyan (one who has matted hair), a name which is also applied to 'Siva.®® The adjective Nedum 
may qualify the word sadai, and the name would then mean ‘ one whose matted hair is long.’ 
But it is more probable that Nedum has to be understood as a sort of title prefixed to the 
names of some of the Paudya kings. In line 61 of the Madurai-hkdnji^ a Tamil poem already 
referred to, one of the Pandya kings is called Me^iyd:!!. ire<p.uma 3 ran of the jPeriyapurdnam 
and MedlTifijeJiyan of the Fattuppdttn are names in which the prefix Nedum is used as a 
title. If translated, these two names might mean ‘ the tall Pandya.’ The names Nedumaran, 
Nedunjeliyan and Xedunjadaiyan are quite similar, and one is almost tempted to think that they 
must have denoted the same individual. Beyond this similaiity of the mere names we possess 
no materials for their identification. In the present inscription, the king N’ednhjadaiyan is 
called Tennan, V&navan. and Sambiyan. Tennavan or Tennan, ‘ the king of the South,’ is 
used as a title of Pd>^dya kings in Tamil inscriptions and literature. Vanavan and 'Sembiyan 
are titles applied to the ChSra and Gh61a kings, respectively. The fact that this Pandya king 
assumed the Ohera and Ohola titles, shows that he conquered those kings, or was, at least, 
believed to have done so. A similar fact in connection with Ch&la history is revealed by 
the title Mumnaudi-Clidla, which was assumed by one at least of the Chdla kings. Mummudi- 
Ohola means ‘the Ch61a king who wore three crowns, viz, the OhSra, the Ch61a and the Pilndya 
crowns.’®^ After giving the above-mentioned titles of the king, the Tamil portion of the 
inscription enters into an account of his military achievements which occupies nearly two 
plates. The battles of Valltlr,®^ Viwain and Seliyakku^ against an unknown enemy are first 
mentioned. The king next attacks a certain Adiyan and puts him to fiight in the battles of 
Ayiravdli, Ayirtlr®® and PugaliyCtr. The Pallavas and Eldralas, who are his allies, are also 
attacked and defeated. The king of Western Kongu is subsequently attacked, and his ele- 
phants and banner taken as spoils. The whole of Kongu is then sahdned, and “the noisy 
drum sounds his (*. e. the king’s) name throughout Kankabhilmi.” The king enters Kftfijivftya- 
ppdrtLT, and builds a temple “resembling a hiU” to Vishnu, The ruler of is then con- 
quered and put to death ; his town of Vilifiam, “ whose fortifications are as strong as those of 
the fort in Lanka,” is destroyed, and “his elephants, horses, family treasure and good 
country” captured. The Pandya king afterwards builds a wall with a stone ditch round the 
town of Karavandapuram. 

S6 A facsimile of the seal of the Tirnppfiva^am copper-plate grant, a transcript and translation of which are pub- 
lished in the ArchcBological Survey of Southern India, YoL IV. pp. 31-38, is given on page 123 of Sir W. Elliot's 
Coins of Southern India, It contains a Sanskrit inscription which ends with the name Jatilavarman. In line 13 of 
the first plate of the inscription occurs the Tamil form of this name, vis, ^adaivarman, and in line 14, the actual 
name of the king, ICnlasckharaddva. ^ See note 14, above. 

** In the Tirappuvaoam copper-plate grant the name Vellfir-knj^ohchi occurs twice (Archceological Survey of 
Southern India, Vol. IV. p. 2S, Plate xi a, lines 3 and 5) in the description of the boundaries of the granted village. 
As the word huruchchi is not found in Tamil dictionaries, it is probable tliat kuruchchi is a mistake, if not a misread- 
ing, for kurichchi, wbicb has almost the same meaning as the word pataca, which precedes the name VeJlfir in the 
text of the present inscription. Ve|lur-kuriehchi means ‘ Vellfir, (which is) a village belonging to a hilly or forest tract,' 
and puravil Vellfir which occurs in the text, would mean ‘ Vellfir, (which is situated) in a forest or hilly tract.* Conse- 
quently, it is not impossible that tbs two villages are the same. Mr. Sewell in his Lists of Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 243, 
mentions a village called Vejlur in the Malabar district, which is 23 miles north-north-west of Cannanore. Another 
village of the same name is mentioned in the Archceological Survey of Southern India, Vol. IV. p. 77, text line 60. 

It is not certain if Ayiraveli and Ayirtr have to be taken as denoting two distinct villages. It is not impossible 
that Ayirdr is the name of the village and ^yira-Teli means * one thousand vSlis (of land).* Perhaps the village of 
Ayirfir had only one thousand vSlis of cultivated land. 
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The battle of 'Seliyakku<Ji was one of the first fought by the king. The name which means 
* the Pandya village,’®® might indicate that it was situated in the Pandya country. If it was, 
the battle must have been fought either against a foreign invader or a rebellious feudatory. 
It is not apparent who Adiya:^ was, against whom the king next turned his arms. 
Ayiraveli where one of the battles against Adiyan was fought, was probably included in 
the Ch61a dominions, as it is said to have been situated on the northern bank of the 
Kaveri, The fact that the Pallava and Kerala kings were his allies, might indicate that 
he was not a minor chief. These considerations lead to the inference that he was probably 
a Chdia. NTedunjadaiyan calls himself Sembiyan (t. e. 'the Chfila), , but the conquest of 
the Oh61aiS is not explicitly stated in the historical introduction, and no Chola king of 
the name Adiyan is known. The kings of that dynasty had, each of them, several names and 
many hirudasfi- There are, however, only two eases known from inscriptions, of wars between 
the Ch&la and Pandya kings, in which the names of the contending kings are given. Of these, 
the first is the war between Rajasimfaa-Pan^ya and the Chfila king Parantaka I. which is 
mentioned in the inscription of the Buna king Hastimalla, and the second is that between 
the Chola king Aditya-Karikala and Vira-Plindya, which is referred to .in the large Leyden 
grant. It is more probable that Adiyan was identical with the king of Western Kongu^ who 
was captured by ISTedunjadaiyan. Adigaimftij, also called Adigan, is mentioned in the Feriya- 
^urdnam as an enemy of the^ Saiva devotee Pugai-Sdja^ a Ch61a king whose capital was 
Karuvur (i. e. Karur in the Coimbatore district). Adigaimiin and EJi^i are mentioned in the 
unpublished Tamil work Fnrandnitru, as kings, in whose praise the well-known Tamil poetess 
AurasyAr composed several verses. In his 8outh~Indian InsGriptioTLs^ VoL I. p. 106, Er 
Hultoch has published an inscription which refers to certain images set up by Adigaimd,ut 
and to their repair by a successor of his, who was called VyAmuktaliravandjjvala (in 
Tamil, Vidukddalagiya), the lord of Taka$fi^ and who was the son of a certain Sfidarflja. This 
Taka^ has probably to be identified with Tagadto, which is referred to in the Purandndru as 
haying been captured by a Ch^ra king. The syllables which are transcribed m 
pperfir, may also be written KaSjivay-ppSrfir. In Sundaramiirti-Myanar’s mdra 7 n fPoster 
Prew edition, 1883, ^ p. 114 ; Arnn4ehala Mndaliyar’s 3rd edition of ite PeriyapurUnam, 1884, 
pp. 7 and 22) Kanjivayppgrur is mentioned. But there is no cine giren as to the situation or 
toe ▼iltege. Consequently, we cannot decide whether the village mentioned in the present 
inscnption has to be identified with that referred to in the TSvdram or not. Besides KfiBiivA 
or Binjivay IS reported to be the name of a village 'in the Tanjore district. The nLe 
^Djiva^perfir may alro be explained as ‘ the large village in or near KaBji. i. e. KaBchipnra 
The building of a temple to Vishnu at this village might then refer to the constmetien of the' 
Varadarsjjasvamin temple at Little Conjeeveram, which is not far from the PnlTflir. i 

Ofiohi. Kanhabhfi.i. *the land of bites.’ might then tabrn 

I fsw ZUlleS dlSfiAnf. TT-nm nhinrvlawn-f- XI. . v . , " .. 


Ksucht. 

whmh m a few mUes distent from Ohinglepn; 

of the inscnption, relate mos% to toe western half of Sonthem India. Besides if Kankahhfi • 
isprononneed as it is written, it does not rhvme with 

Consequently, though the name is written Kankabhftmi, the second ofthe’yiteL°^‘ih*° +t’' 
<^er evide ntly pronounced it gahgahhfimi, which is the Tamil W of QalgS^ ^ 

mwaa ‘one who wears (a garland of flowers of) thev^mhu iiote 60 read as follows Vtoban 

P^ja Hag is often represented in Tamil literature as wearingTi^rlLr^f Azatoachta Indiea).' The 
Vhoteu denotes the Piniya king, and the yiUage is eridently oalled aftrS 
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well-known Ganga country. That such incorrect spellings were not uncommon in ancient days, 
is shown by an inscription of the great temple at Tanjore (Soath-Lidian Imcriptions, Vol. IL 
No. 35, line 156), in which the word chaturvedvnahgQilain is written chaturvSdtviaihkalajn* Its 
connection with the town of Kanchi being thus rendered improbable, Kinjivaya-ppSrur may 
have to be understood as ‘the large village of KanjivayaJ or KafichivayaV r which 
ought to have been the result of sanidhi between I and jp, having been assimilated and its place 
taken by a second p.®* In Tamil dictionaries, is mentioned as one of the twelve districts, 
where Kodun-Tamil (ue. vulgar Tamil) used to be spoken. Vijifiam,* which is mentioned in 
the inscription immediately before Ven, is probably ‘Vilinjam’ which, as has been already 
stated, was a place in Travancore captured by one of the Pandya kings. Prom the manner 
in which Vilinam and Vin are mentioned in the inscription, it may be concluded that the 
former was one of the towns, if not the capital of the latter.®^ According to Mr. W. Logan's 
Malabar (Vol. 1. p. 240, note 2), V^n&du was, in ancient times, identical with the modem 
state of Travancore. Karavandapuram is the last place mentioned in the historical intro- 
duction. Karavantapura is mentioned in a small Vatteluttu inscription, which, with the 
permission of Dr, Hultzsch, I publish below from a photograph received from by Dr. Burgess. 

TEXT. 

1 'Brl [i*] E6=MajpaA=Ja<laiya3Pkn 

2 rfijya-va[r]sliam arAvadu sella- 

Z nirpa marr=avarku maha- 

4 samantan=agiya Xaravantapur-adhi- 

6 vasi Vaijyan®® Pap.di-Ami- 

6 rdamahgalav-araiyan= a[y*]i- 

7 na SAttdn-Gap-avadi ti- 

8 ruttuvittadu tirn-kk[6][y*]i- 

’ 9 lum srJ-tadagamum idan=ul=a- 

10 ram=ulladum [|*] m[a]i;r=ava- 

11 rku dharmma-[pa]nni®® agiya Na- 

12 kkangorriyAgr= cheya- 

13 ppattadu Durgga-dSvi-k6- 

14 [y*]ilun= JSshtai-k6[y*]ilnm [ll*] 


Examples of similar assimilation are n^ppadih for ndrpadu (forty), IcdppaTiam for hArpanam or MUpmam 
(a quarter fanam) and Isdhkdsu for hirMsu or Ml-kdhi (a quarter cash). The village of Kdfichiv&yil is mentioned in 
Mr. Eoalkes’ inscription of the Pallava king Nandivarman and its Tamil endorsement, and in the grant of Xandivar- 
man PallavamaJlla and its Tamil endorsement. About its position Mr. Fonlkes remarks as follows in the Salem ManwAt 
Vol. II. p. 334 : — “It is clear that K&nohivdyil lay, mtUer wholly or in principal part, on the right bank of the 
PM&r in the upper, or upper- middle, part of its course, somewhere above Vellore.” The large Leyden grant (lines 
96 if.) and some of the Tanjore inscriptions (Soutli^Indian iTtscriptions, Vol. II. IT os. 9 and 10) mention an officer of 
R&jar4iad6va who was a native of X^fichiv&yil. Prom an unpublished inscription of the mined temple at Kdlam- 
bandal in the Aroot taluk, Korth Arcot district, it appears that this village belonged to P^-Avdr^nddn in Uyyakkon- 
43r-valan&da, which last was, according to a Tanjore inscription ^South-hfidian Inscriptions^ Vol. II. Ho. 4, p. 47), 
situated between the rivers AriSil and K&vtri, Ednohivayal is mentioned in a Tamil inscription dated Sa^l457, 
which is published in the Archmlogical Survey of Southern Indict^ Vol. IV. pp. lo 1-156. It is not improbable that 
the village of KMcbivdyil which is mentioned in the inscriptions published by the Bev. T. Foulkes, was situated in the 
Kohgu country. If it was, it may be the same as the Edncluvdyal of the present inscription, granted that there was 
not more than one village of that name in the Kohgn country. 

^ Among the conquests of Euldttuhga-Chdla, the Kcdingatti^Farani (canto xi. verse 71) mentioiis ViliSam, 
which was very probably identical with the Vilinam of the present inscription and with the Viliyam” mentioned in the 
‘*Eraiyanar Agapporul” (ante, p. 61). 

^ Vaijyan is a corruption of the Sanskp.^ Vaidya, which actually occurs as the name of a family in line 78 of the 
copper-plate inscription which is the subject of this paper. 

68 Bead dharma-patnL The apparent length of the vowel in pa on the photograph may be due to the bad pasting 
of tbe impressions before photographing. If this is the case, patinl for would be a mistake similar to that of 
ranna for rtdna which occurs several times in the mseriptions of the Bajardjd^vara temple at Tanjore (South^Jndian 
Inscriptions, Vol. II. Ho. 46, lines 8, 16 and 20). 
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TBAHSIiATION. 

Prosperity! While tlie sixtli year of the reign of B16-!M[arafi-=J'a^iyan was current, 
G-ap.apatiy who was his (z. e, the king’s) great feudatory (jniahd-sdmanta), who resided 
in (the village of) Haravantapura^ (ivJio helonged to) the Vaidya (race\ (and) who was the 
chief of Pa^di-Amirdaznangalam, repaired the sacred temple, the sacred tank (srUtaddgd) 
and (all) that is charitable (in connection ivHh) this (tank). Besides, Hakkangorri, who was 
his lawful wife, built a temple of the goddess Durga and a temple of Jy^shtha.®^ 

As is seen from the above translation, this inscription is dated during the sixth year of the 
reign of Ku=Marau=JadaiTan, and mentions a certain Sattan Ganapati, who was the chief of 
Pandi-Amirdamaiigalam, and was living in the village of Karav^antapura, which is very 
probably identical with the Karavandapuram mentioned in the subjoined inscription. The 
characters in which the above short inscription is engraved, are the same as those of the present 
one. It is therefore not impossible that both of them belong to the reign of the same 
king. 

In the long historical introduction of the subjoined inscription, there is no clue as to the 
date of the grant. As palseography is a very unsafe guide in determining even the approxi- 
mate dates of Soath-Indian inscidptions, we must wait for further researches to enable us to 
ascertain the date of the PAndya king ^eduujadaiyan. This inscription records the grant of 
the village of Vdlahgiu^ in Ten-Halavali-nadu,®^ whose name was subsequently changed into 
'Srivara-maugalam. The donee was Sujjata-Bhatta, the son of Sihu-Misra, who lived in the 
village of 'Sabdali which had been granted to the Brilhnianas of the country of Magadha. Sujjata- 
Bhatta may be a vulgar form of the name Sujata-Bhatta. The name Slhu-Mifera shews that 
the donee’s father must have been an immigrant from N'orthem India. Siha is the Prjikrit 
form of the Sanskrit stmha, and 2Lisra is a title borne by some of the Brahmanas of Northern 
India. It is extremely interesting to learn that there was a colony of Magadha Briihmanas 
settled in the Pundya country. The circumstances under which, and the time when, this settle- 
ment took place, are not known. The ajhapti of the grant was Dhirataran Miirti-Byinan, the 
great feudatory of the king and the chief of Viramahgalam, who was born in the village of 
Vaagalandai. Special reference is made to the excellence which his family had attained in 
mnsic. 


Some of the graphical peculiarities of the Tamil portion of the subjoined inscription require 
to be noted here. As in all other Tamil and Yat{elattn inscriptions, the long e and the long o 
are not marked, though I have, for practical reasons, made these marks in the transcript The 
^tmotion between long and short i is not strictly observed. The i in harudi (line 54) and vali 
f,hne aU) seem to be distinctly long. In line 48, the i of virr appears to be short, i line 62 
and ni in nUa a« exac% alike. In the Sanskrit portion (line 8) sriyam may also he 
read .riya»z.. is written in line 65. The most important, however of these' 


T.i-t... 20 f orungndan histeai o/dnai-y oruhgudan. 
•(a^-oli „ [addv-oU. 

£1 A • 


24. 

24f. 


mu-irum 

A ■ 

a-ira 


mav-irnm. 

Ayira. 


•*’ Jy^sTitha or, in Tamil, or Mtidevi, ‘ the elder sister ’ is the 

the eWer sister of Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth ; see Scuth^Indial 60 ? ^ 

m Toe Tiroppurinam ooppsr-plate grant. tirMeh has been referred to mo™ thJ’r, ^ x^’ 

(Plata si a, line 13) and a river colled KaJavaU-nadaB-ani (Hate xi a rTIi 

of TSaopj^i granted bj the present insoriptionbelonged io a 'disiriotwl,!.».T. ’ -x 1®}- Perhaps the village 

tionod river, and irhieh was, consequently, called Ten-Kalavali nddn r ** si ^ted to the south of the above-men- 
val^Uidn. whid. =_ .1: TenKslaval.-naan. Compare the name Va4akarai-mjSndraehhha. 

mTnn.rnjn. TunnMuA.* -n- . * 


wlach Va^ofamn, the northern bank,’ is used with reference to the rivi’SvS.' 


18, sad jpotsiw); sadinwhich ' 
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1 

f nai odu 

instead o/naiy«6du. 

Line 26.1 

L oli-udai 

99 

oliy-udai. 

n 

26f. 

vemma-avai-udan „ 

vemmav=*avaiyu4an. 

» 

28. 

pa^i-ddu 

99 

padaiyddu. 


30. •{ 

' pa^i-6da 

99 

pa^iyd^n* 

it 

. varai-um 

99 

varaiyum. 

9* 

32. 

ko^i ani 

it 

kodiy=ani. 

a 

35. 

lai-ani 

99 

laiy-a^ 


1 

k&.il‘ 

99 

koyil or k6vil. 

99 

akki-um 

99 

4kkiyum. 

*> 

41. 

nidi-odu 

99 

nidiyo^u. 

99 

67. 

vidyai-&dn 

91 

vidyaiyddu. 

99 

70. 

ellai agattu 

99 

ellaiy»agattu« 

99 

73. 

Pandi-ilangd 

99 

Pandiy-i}a6g6. 

99 

82. 

a4i 6n 

99 

adiy^en. 

99 

82f. 

mglana enru 

99 

mglanav=enTO. 


Of these I have oorrecfied only ho^l and a-^ra in the text, becanse the former is likely to bo 
misunderstood, and the latter is distinctly wrong. In some of the other cases, the samdhi, 
though optional in usage, would be necessary according to the rules of grammar. Among tho 
rest, there is a considerable number of cases in which the sathdki is not optional. Such viola- 
tions of the rules of grammar are not uncommon in other inscriptions ; but there is an unusually 
large number of them in this grant. Many of these anomalous cases occur in the historical 
introduction (11. 19 to 46) which is in Sigh Tami|, where they are not expected. The fact that 
the small Vatteluttu inscription published above, also contains some of these peonliarities, 
shows that they were not merely local. The style of the whole of the Tamil portion of the 
subjoined inscription is almost free from mistakes, and shows that the composer could not have 
been ignorant of the rules of sandhi if they had been commonly in use. These rules could not 
have been absolutely unknown as they are observed in a few cases in this grant. Consequently, 
we are led to the conclusion that the rules of saihihi, which are given in Tamil granunars, were 
not universally recognized and followed in the Tamil country, at the time when these inscrip- 
tions were composed. But this inference cannot be established witliout comparing a large 
number of other inscriptions belonging to the same period. 

TEXT. 

First Flater 

[On the left Tnargm] Svasti [ll*] 

1 Brahma vyahjita^visva-tantram=anaghaih yaktrais-chaturbhir=grinansabibhrads=bala- 

pataihga-piihga^ 

2 latar»-ohcliMy»S=3aia-man^ih [l*] adyait=nabH-waVpras4ti-kaii>ala™ Vislmdra 

adhishthayu- 

3 kab®® pushu^tu pramadafi»ohirfiya bhavat&m punyah purS^d munib ^ [1*] 

yasmad=4virhhavati para- 

4 m^soharyyabhatM=yugadau yasminn=Sva pravisati punar=svvisvam»Sj»d=^ 

5 ntS 0*] tad=vas*chhand6maya-tanu vay&-vahanan=daitya-ghati jy6tih patu 

6 ti- 3 ita.nav-&mbh 6 dam«ambhBja-ndtram ev [2*] amhas-samghatpO-hari^ei^ti-dridha- 

7 m=bhaktim yay6b kurvvatam«atr=amutra cha sambhavanty=avikalas»sampa- 

Seoond Plate; First Side. 

8 ttayS ddhinam [l*] utta[m]s-4mburuha-§riyam kalayatd ^ y4Bhu^ttama[m*]- 

9 gg lasan-maulau nS.kasadfim Pinaki-charanau tau vafcchiram xaksha- 


^ Read adhisTiihS/yakah, 


w Bead ^safhliati^. 


Beadydv^**. 
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jasja dlram yasysA*; 
parSdhlt [1*] iasvad=bhdgyi 
B6=yan=dlr^lia5=iayati y^ 
Y5saTa-li5ra-li[&]TiBhn inali5>ka^ 


A [ 3 *] 

viJita-Nahttsfa-ainbliodhi-Vindliyab 
jaladhi-rasani yOna visTambhar^ya 

si pindarab 54injya.vamsal> &’ [4*] asmin . -u . ~:T H 

lp.ap:^.uttlri8hu S«rgg.ldhikJalSia.Bbkata.jaya.khyto^^^ ^ yal^sb^' 

tab [1*] jitab PallaTa-bha5jatt6=pi samatS sarvTa-kshaniabhpd.bal-oiimardd4Tdte; 
mad-Sbha-bhiitta-ka- 

Second Fldie; Second Side* 

16 tokab Sri-Mteavarnima nrip^ 6^ [5*] tasm5t=Tar5dhMibad=BTidba iva vibndbai 

Paftlma^^nabliideivfflMya- , 

17 t - p-ftdy nmn ft dyttmna - dh 5 mnas=Tripnrabhida iY => 6 dynkia-sakbb Knnilr ^ [l ] 

Jambbari-kalp6 v j , 

jagati JatilaTarmm-Hi vikhydta-ldrttib BarYv4rvy-l3-ora-garYva-graha4ahana.Tidb^ 

stpra* V -.r’ 

ilpa-pratdpab 6^ [6*] Aniian^giya alar-kadir-nedn-v^-SeeBae Vaparas 
mbiya^ Yada*varaiy-irnngayal=dnai orungadan=a4d-oli-kehi-nnmmr-Tuaga ma^ 

hd=a!ikkEm vali-kelii.tini-d&n.ina 5 naTar peram48=renn-alap4di 
nar-karatti-ppon-malar-pnravil VeJJte 

" enri=iTarraHemr=aliy‘^^^'?i®'i^^ ^ 

nikal vajaittum [|*] ma-irmn perum-bii5ai=S!ftviri Tada-karaa 

iy»]iraTfili ' Ayirto taananm Pn®4^iui«»tigal-Ta= 

Third Plate; First Side* 

5(Jti puxaQgac4‘^va|^K-n^"Xxia]Qi4t4rteJdal-vem-ia]]a3^ 

udan kavaradEm [|*] Palla7a©iia=E6ralaEtim«ang:»avar^ 

g»a^=ppal-pa^- 0 ^a par Seliya^ppawamm::^na=ppa^ 

ndu ku^pMEn^guna-palEmmeaiaEga Yaadu Tiltsdruppa 

padai-o^la mSr=chenr=*Dg4rETTOd-ttm»i2ni-pal 

ppa^i YidEtta=KkEda-Ecii^tt==adan=mannamiakk0|| 

rr&dan»ko 9 da • pondu kodi am^Eam-nedu-iQ^-£ktl^^::szna^ 
itu TaittEggkaAkabhtad’^ukn=alavafisaga$"m tan piyar^ara 

koi^bhtuni a^i-ppa^attn^kkodai-jilai* pflt^ilmttas 

lai-a,ni-pnraviHS^ftfijivftyappdr1ir pukkas^TtirumSkkkss 

Third Plate; Second Side. 



d*uraiya=kkunram-ani|ad=6r-k6[y*]ils4lkki-Qm [i*] 
ga 


j-ilangunssneda-ma^a-madil 
v^lai nrai nikki 

tsaTan rilu-nidi-d^u 

xi'in&vnnsbila-dhaziamEnsnan-nadnm-aTai 


t«iiaijaYaMri-Eediin-gacn-ambugaia^pdr-znaindar 
dam pon-mada-neda-TidisKkaravandapTiram 

rad=dr-kall-agal6da Tisombu %adu 

Fourth Plate; First Side* 


ali-mTinair»agaI^[| 
paH-atig^-madil parandsQn| 

amy-]3angaijna:araa»id»%^ 

Viplaia-adav^lija^kkarl 
vem-tfcanai Ffiiji-inannaiiai ven? 
konraoi-a&na kolai-kkalirab^g'dti'l 

ko^dum [i*] aravindarmukl] 


pulamb 

poli7=eyda=kkann-a 

magisruLjal] 


4 i 9amb»arada7^gaa-seani''naeda-iaadilai 
47 iidii-7ikramaagaIsettaQaiyd>^ 

4B 1 pakku Malar-magald^ 


7a^[Ts=aoiaittimi [|*] gy# 

leyda iiu^-taida-KIcti:^ 

•rfrr-BBuda Usna-dMlfita-inire 






^ 'Smiha^jQai, 


Madras Museum Plates of Jatilavarmaji. 
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49 giiru.cliaritaiu kon^&di=kkarLdaka’'Sd(i}iaiiai Mn sejdu kadan*Si- 

50 lam mxilTid=arlikkum P4^^ya-llatllaa pandita-vatsalao vlra-pnrSgan ” yi- 

51 krama-paragan parantakan paramavaish9avan=ran=agi=niunp-ilangn- 

52 m mani-nin-mudi nila-mannaYaF^iyediifija^aiyajckii rAjya-varsham pa- 

53 di[j§]lfl.vadupa^pspattu=clicliela-nipka=ppinnaiyTiii=d]iarmmamSy tanakk*^ 

54 nrunskarmmam»agas=ttan karndi Magadliam=enniinanaQ-na^iin=maliid6y'a- 
65 rkku vagukkappatta SabdfiJi ennnn^gramattul Vidya-dSvataiya- 

Fourth Plate; Second Side, 

56 1 yirumbappadum Bh^rggava-gStra-sambhutaii livalayana-sfitjra- 

67 tta Babvrijan Sihu-MiSr^ku magan=%i yajSa-yidyai-diJaeD- 

58 jada-s4strangalai«kkarai-kanda SBjjat;a-B2iattaarku=Tt0pL-Z£4a- 

59 vali-naftu VSlangadiyai^ppandai^ttan ^ palam«bS 

60 p nlkki Srlvara-mamgalam^ena=ppiyar=itfcii brahma-d6yam»a- 

61 ga5=kkM5.maiyiim miyatcbiyum nllaa^nga sarTva- 

62 parihAram=*5ga*iinir&ds:atti*kkadukkappattadu [ll*] mar, 

63 5 =idaii peru-nang=ellai [|*] kil-ellai MEaik&piina- 

Fifth Plate; First Side, 


64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 


ngalattsellaikkum 

mSkkun-tenn-ellai 

kkti<^ ellaikknm 

1-ellai Ma^ambangu^i 

ellaikknnskilakkiLiii 
vayal=ellaikku=tterkTimmeivv-isaitfca 


ra-u&ng»ellai 


agattu=kkallan=galliytL=ma- 


MiJandSyapkiidd ellaikkma 

Peramagarrto^elkiklra 

vadakkusiiianniya-sii^snmi^- 
ellaikkum Kuranguiji 

vadav-ellai ^ Ktofla. 

pe- 


Fifth Plate; Second Side. 


71 {bi mannavanadu 

72 ya pidi sdladan 

73 n 

74 giya 

75 ngan.=Siridaraij [l*] 

76 ystttora-sasananajeyvittftn 

7 7 yar samgttangal^nsmali vtt=eydiya 


paoiyinfil vadiv^mai- 

PA^cLyapku matamgajaddhyaksba. 

Pd33Ldi-i}ang6-ziiangala~pp6r-arai&n=a- 
KoJuv£tp-kktl3^ttu=Kkoluv11^ - 
ing=idaaukk»a9atfiys4- 
vadya-g&- 
VaisLga- 


78 landai 

79 nnavarku 

80 vaii-tnlaikkiua 

81 n=^giya 

82 kk&tt&ran 
88 nru 


Sixth Plate; First Side. 

Vaidya-kulam vilanga=sift6nri ma^ 

XDalui-8aizLaziian=ay m&pp-apaisarai 

VlramaAgala-ppgr-aiaisa- 
Dhirataran Mtotti-Eyigan [|»] maj^danaia 

zoalar-adi en mudi mSlana e- 

korravaney panifct-ariili=ttepreena 

Sixth Plate; Second Side. 

84 tiimra-s8.saiiaS=jeyTittSn |I 

85 lanad=rit6 n=anyad*=asti bhavi dhaptama-Bldhanam [l*] tasya 

86 ranM«rit6 tatM nsanyad^asti bbuvi papa-sadbanam [ll] Bahabhi- 

87 reYvasudbi datta rajabbis-Sagar-adibhih [|*] ya^a yasya yad& bhfl- 

88 iiiis=4asya tasya tad& pbalam || - iia visbam YisbamsitysibniabrabmasYain vi- 

89 sbam^cbyatS [l*] Yisbam»8k&kina]b baati brabmasyam puira-pautri- 
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Seventh Plate. 


90 kam ^|| Brakmasvx^-i»kfihanad®aaiyat=prLnya-mfiIa^^ vidyatfe Q*] tasya&tilaiiigBa- 

91 n&daaQyai^apa*m1ila3i»2ia TidyatS &* Paaj^LbppertLin-banai-k&can ma- 

gan Plk9^pperxmi*bapai-ldran=4^^ ArikOsa- 

93 Ti eluttu II 

TEAlSrSIiATIOir. 

Sansk^t portion. 

Hail! 


(Verse 1.) May that pure ancient sage (Bralu 2 iA),~who resides in tie primeval lotas; 
which has sprung out of the tank of Vishnu's navel, who invokes with his four months the 
sinless Brahman (i«e« the VSda), which has revealed all sciences, and who bears a mass of 
matted hair, the colour of which is redder than the morning snn, — ^maintain for a long tiii^e 
your joy ! 

(2.) May that extremely wonderful lustre (of Vishnu), — whose body consists of the 
V8da, who rides on a bird, who destroys the Daityas, whose splendour surpasses that of a new 
cloud (ifi blackness), who has lotus eyes, from whom this universe springs at the beginning of 
the Tuga, and into whom it again enters at the end of the Tnga, — protect you ! 

(3.) May that pair of feet of Pin&kin ^iva), which remove all sins, by practising strict 
devotion to which, perfect success is produced to men in this world and in the next, and which 

appear to be lotuses (placed) as ornaments on the heads,— (luAicA hear) glittering diadems, of 

the gods, — protect you for a long time ! 

(4.) May that race, — which is white with fame, by which this earth, that has 

the ocean for its girdle, has been perpetually enjoyed,?® the &st ancestor of w;hioh is said to be 
the nectar-rayed god (t.e. the Moon),?? and the family priest of which was Agastya, who 
vanquished STahusha, the ocean and the Vindhya (mountain)^ — be victorious for a longiime ! 

(5.) In this (race), after those who had deprived Vasava (Indra) of his garland,?® who 
had survived the disaster of the great Kalpa, and who were famous by victories over the lord 
of heaven (Indra), the lord of the waters (Vanuga) and Bhfaata (Agni), had passed away, whs 
born the illustrious Mfiravarmau whc^ though he destroyed the Pallava?® in battle, 
captured terrible armies (iafaia) of rutting elephants by crushing the armies of aU rulers of the 
earth. 

(6.) Jnst as «ie irise Badha (sprang) from tte lord of stars (tie Moon), PradyTimna from 
the first Badman&bba (Elrish^a), (and) KnmSxa (Salmdunanja) wean) an active 
from the destroyer of Tripxrra (-Bira), (wAo ie) an abode of hrstre, so, from Wm (t.e. Maravarl 
man) was born {a son), who was renowned in the world by the name Jstdlavarman, who was 
equal to Jambhiri (Indra), (and) whose irresistible valonr burnt the planet (eonsisUna of) the 
great arrogance of all the rulers of the earth. ^ 


TamjJ portion. 

(Line 19.) The lord of kings (who possesses) stout shoulders resplendent with (i. e. 
expressive of) strength, who is such (as is described above), w ho h^ fought against thp southern 

^ Bead ^^pautraham. ~ ^ ‘ 

« Theword^, ‘lK»petia»ny.' also means ‘ r^peatoaiy,’ vMchwonld imply that there 

were mterrals when the PSndya dynasty was not sapieme. P 7 6 
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ocean (who is not only) Tennan (the PA^dya king) (who hears) a long lance with 

spreading lustre^ (but also) Vjinavan (the OhAra king) and 'Sembijan (the Ohdla king) who 
governs in harmony the whole world, — (surrounded by) the ocean (which is) full of incongim- 
ous noise, —by orders (anai)^ (which bear on the seal) the great fish (kayal) (banner ichich 
flutters on) the northern mountain (i, e. — bent, on that day,®® the cruel bow, «o 

that the enemies might be destroyed at these places : — Vi^jgiam^ Sejiyakkudi and VeJJfkrj 
(situated) in a forest (full of) the golden flowers of the beautiful punaUhurafti (? plant).®^ 

(Line 24.) Having seen Adiyan (who 2 eore) a resplendent lance, tarn to flight at Asdrhr, 
(at) Pugajiytir and at AyiravSli, (situated) on the northern bank of the KAviri,®^ (which has) 
abnndant waters (and which is) rich (in) fields, — (he) seized his (the enemy^s) chariot (adorned 
with) sounding bells, along with a troop of horses (which vjere) fierce in battle ; when the Pallava 
and the EiSrala (kmgs), having become his (the eneniy^s) allies, swelled and rose like the sea with 
numerous armies, so that the earth trembled, and when the western and eastern wings (of the army) 
joined, and were encamped (together), (the hing) advanced against (the eneiny) with a troop of 
spearmen and despatched a detachment, so that disaster befell both of them on both wings ; 
captui*ed the powerful king of TTestern PCohgu, along -with (/i/s) murderous elephants; placed (his) 
banner within the walls of (i.e, Madura), which has spacious halls decorated with precious 

stones subdued Kongablitiimi, so that the noisy drum was sounding his fame throughout 
KaAkablillmi ; unfastened the string of the cruel bow; entered the large village of EAfichi- 
vAyal (?) (situated) in a woody region (that was) beautified by flower gardens ; and built a temple 
resembling a hill to Tirumdl (i, c. Vishnu) (in which he) might joyfully abide. 

(L. 36.) (He) unsheathed the victorious weapon, in order to destroy (the town of ) 
Vilifiam, which has the three waters®® of the sea for (its) ditch, whose strong and high walls 
which rub against the inner part of the receding sky, rise so high that the sun has to retire in 
his course, which is (as strong as) the fort in the beautiful (island of) llahgai (L£U ^&)9 and 


8® While his ancestors claim to have conquered Varui?a liimself, the present king: modestly says that he only 
;)ught against the sonthem ocean. This tradition of the victory gained by the P&ndyas over the sea, is also preserved in 
le large Tirappftvapam copper-plate grant of Kulaiekhara-P^^ya, where a village, or part of a village, is called after a 
3 rtaiu Vellattai-veurag, ‘ one who has conquered the floods or the ocean/ In the same inscription, villages and private 
idividuals are called after the following names and birndas of Pandya kings : — Tadaiyil-ty&gi, ' one who makes gifts 
'ithout hesitation/ Vira-Ganga-Poyau, Vtra-Pflndya-Pdya 9 , Indra-sam^naa, 'one who is equal to Indra/ Partoaraa- 
‘Andya, Varaguna, ^rivallabha and Sundara-Pandya. Of these, Srivallabha has been mentioned {ante, p. 60) as a 
’Andya king, whose son was a contemporary of the Chola king E6-Bajak#sarivarman alias Vira-BAjendrad^va I. 
'uia^lkhara-PAn^ya himself, in whose reign the grant was issued, might have borne some of these names and hirudas^ 
le rest, however, belonged to his predecessors, 

»iThe great fish evidently refers to the two fish which we find on PAndya coins and seals, Vada-varai, *the 
trthern mountain,* might refer to the hill of Tirupati in the I^orth Arcot district, which is sometimes represented as 
e northernmost boundary of the Tamil country- But, in other Pfindya inscriptions which have been published, it is 
Lstinctly stated that the fish banner was fluttering on Mount Mem (Adaga-pporuppu, Kanak&sana and Ka&aka-MSruJ ; 
ee the Archmologicil Survey of Southern India, Vol. IV. pp. 6, 10, 13, 15, 22 and 43. 

82 The day was evidently well known to the composer of the inscription and to his contemporaries. 

88 Neither nor is found in Tamil dictionaries; kuzaiiaiis, according to Winslow, * a gourd. 

Trichosanthes Palmata.* 'With ^U’U(f>l-huratti compare pnrmUmurungai ttnOi puf^rpannai which are the names rf 
two plants. 

8* In a Tamil inscription of the Tanjore temple {South-hidian Inscriptions, Vol. II. p. 47) this river is called 
,Kirwtri, and in two Sanskrit inscriptions found in the Trichinopoly cave (Vol. I. pp. 29 and 30), the word is speht'd 
KAvSri. The epithet which is given to it in the first of the two Sanskrit inscriptions, viz, drdma-^mdl&^dkard, 

‘ wearing a garland of gardens,’ might suggest a possible derivation of the name, Kaviri, the name found in Tamil 
inscriptions, perhaps means ‘ cutting through or intersecting (?r) gardens (fed).’ 

85 Another possible translation of the same passage is: — captured the powerful king of Western Kongu alon;' 
with his murderous elephants; imprisoned (him) within the walls of Bflda-l C^- 8. Madura), which has jeweLlike and 
spacious halls decorated with banners.” 

86 The sea is supposed to contain three kinds of water, viz, rain water, river water, and spring water. Another 

ranslation of the passage which describes Vijinam would be the following : — “ Vilifiam, whose lofty halls and walls arc 
esplendeut with jewels, (and which) — (with its) temple which has the three waters of the sea for its ditch, and which 
ubs against the interior of the vast sky, — is like the fort m the beautiful island of Ilangai (LaokA), whose long walls 
ise so high that even the sun has to retire (in his coarse).” , 
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whose lofty halls and walls are resplendent with jewels, conqnered and destroyed the king of 
who had a victorioas army, and took possession of murderous elephants resembling hills, 
horses with manes, the family treasures and the fertile country, along with his magnificent 
treasures, 

(Line 42.) (He) built, along with a broad stone ditch, a lofty wall whose top never 
loses the moisture®^ (caused by) the sky coming in contact (wiih it), and the clouds resting 
(on it), so that (the town of) Karavandapuram might get resplendent, which has beautiful halls 
and long streets, (tokere even) warrioi*s are afraid of the arrow (-like) pointed and long eyes 
of women with lotus faces. 


(L. 46.) Having achieved these and many other similar conquests, having entered (ike 
nty of) Kintal (lokich has) a hall of jewels, being seated {o7i the throne) along with the goddess 
of the flower (i, e, Lakshmi), having followed, (like his) father, the path pointed out by Maiiu(?) 
and having himself performed the uprooting of thorns (i. e, rebels), (he) is protecting the whole 
world (surrounded by) the ocean « 


(L. 50.) While the seventeenth year of the reign of (this) ITediifijadaiyan, — the 
king of the earth (who hears) a high crown (on which are set) jewels of permanent lustre, who 
is the lord of the Pap.dyas, is fond of learned men, is the foremost of heroes, is very brave, is 
the destroyer of enemies and the most devoted follower of Vishagin, — was current : 

(L, 53.) Having considered®® that charity was always his duty, (he) gave, with libations 
of water, (the village of) VAlahgudi in Te^i-KalavaJi-nadu,— having cancelled its formername 
from old times, and having bestowed (on it) the (new) name of Srlvara-mahgalam, as a 
brahmadSyad^nd with all exemptions (parihdra), including tundmiydtehi,^ — to Sliija|a- 
Bhatta, who was the son of Slhu-Mi&ra^ who had thoroughly mastered all the iSdstras along 
w-ith the knowledge of sacrifices, who was born in the Bhargavag6tra, followed the Asvaldyana- 
siitra, and was a Bahvricha, who was beloved by the goddess of learning (SarasvatJ), land 
who resided) in the village called Sabda}!, which had been apportioned to the Brahmans (fwaAi. 
deca) from the good country called Magadha,®^ 


(L. 62.) The four great boundaries of this (village are) r— The eastern boundary («> 
to the west of the boundary of Nilaikftpjiniangalam and of the boundary of Mijandl- 
ya^ku^i; the southern boundary (is) to the north of the boundary of Pernmaga^ 
aud of the boundaiy of Kallikkn^ the western boundary (possessinq) permanent beautyV(w) 
to the east of the boundaiy of KadLambafigudi®® and of the boundary of Knpangn^;®^ thf 
uorthern boundary (is) to the south of the boundary of KfirAJavayal. 


The word ajttwfti^Kterally means ‘ moist land, slippery ground/ The liteml translation of the passage which 
i.«crib8s Karavan^pnram is as follows : -** whose top is a place in which the moisture, (eaaised) by the clouds retiring 
on it (immediately) after the sky has plunged into water> never ceases.”" ^ 

» s.ems to be used liere as an expletiTO, like mceccu in lines 63 and 81, and lApw in Ene 76. 

AVinslow, the word UrAlar means ‘hus- 

L toe Tamil l-dXm’ff Dictionary, which must be the same 

He r^l U. anmu, means freehold, verbal agreement between Janmi and Cudiyan about their resoeoldre riehts 
t, mhaht mortgj^d grounds.’ Mty^tchi literaUy means ‘ orerlordehip ’ » TTaSSn 

BriihmS^ to^PaT*'^ ^ aoolSof Magadha 

kfrsfltneit in aaofent ^vs m between Northern and Southern Indm was ndt so 

kiSSr^SltflSi^- '■« by some of the inscriptions of toe CMla 

^ «« tbe river Gangfi. and to 

t. pp. 98 and 100, and Vol. II?p. los!*^^ “ * ® Kosala country (Eoklai-naju) ; see South-Indian' InseripUons, VoL 

« K-“PP<lvanam copper-plate grant (Hate viii a, Ene a). 

ttae«. ® mentioned twme in toe grant above referred to (Plate v b, Ene 5. and Hate is a, 

‘‘Tri^ran^dy.’ ia a village in the NShgunfri telpk. 
litBkkBtBdga^ “nte,.VoL H. p.860, where the village is mentioned wito its iwoper apellhig, 
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(Line 69.) Having set np stones and planted milkbush (Jealli) on the four great boundaries 
thus described, Sindaran (t.a. Sridhara), {who was ,a member of} the assemblj (sahga) of 
Elolavtlr inKoJLTiTtLr-ktg^m, tbe great chief of Pd.]3Ldi-i}ang6-niangalam^^ and.the overseer of 
the elephants of the Pd>3^4ya (king), followed, by order of the king, a female elephant, (wAtoh 
was let loose) to determine the boundaries (of the granted village)?^ 

(L. 75.) Bhirataran MUrti-Eyirmn, — who was the great chief of Viramangalam, 
who deprived inimical kings of their strength, who was the great feadatory (mahd-sdmanta) of 
the king, and whose birth had conferred splendour on the Vaidya race of Va^g^andai which 
was famous for (skill in flaying) musical instruments, singing and music, — caused, as the djnapti 
(Anatti) of this (<grant% a copper edict to be drawn up. The king himself declared : — “ The 
lotas feet of those who protect this (gift), shall rest on my crown,’ and caused (this) clear 
copper edict to be drawn up. 

(L. 84.) “ There is no means on earth of acquiring merit, except the protection of gifts 

to Brahma]^ ; and likewise, there is no means on earth of incurring sin, except their con- 
dscation. 

‘^Land has been given by many kings, commencing with Sagara; as long as (a king) 
possesses the earth, so long the reward {of gifts) belongs to him. 

** They declare that poison (itself) is not {the worst) poison; (but) the property of BrSh- 
manas is declared to be (the real) poison. (Jbr), poison (»/ taAsen) kills (only) one person ; (but) 
the property of Brahmans (if confiscated, hills the eonfiseator) together with his sons and 
grandsons. 

" Ho other source of religious merit is known than the protection of the property of 
Brahmans, (and) no other source of siu.is known than transgressing on it” 

(L. 91.) The signature of Arik^sari, who was the chief drummer of the PftiQi^ya 
(king) aud the son of the Qate) chief, drummer of the Pft^t^ya iking). 


POLKLORE IH HIHDtJSTAH. 

BY W. OBOOKE, C.S. 

No. 4. — The Lucky Herdsman.^ 

Once upon a time a herdsman was watching some sheep near the jungle, when a tiger came 
out and asked him for a sheep. The herdsman said : ** They don’t belong to me. How can I give 
you one ?” All right” said the tiger, will eat you some night soon.” When the herdsman 
came home, he told his wife, and she said : “We had better get some of the neighbours to sleep 
in the house as a guard.” So some of the neighbours brought their beds and slept in the 
herdsman's house. The herdsman’s bed was in the middle. In the middle of the night the 
tiger came in quietly, aud raising up the herdsman’s bed, carried it off on his shoulders. 
When he had gone a little distance the herdsman fortunately woke, and, as he happened to be 
passing under a banyan tree, he caught hold of one of the shoots and climbed up. The 
tiger, knowing nothing of this, went off with the bed. 

The herdsman was so afraid of the tiger, that he stayed up in the tree all day. In the 
evening, a herd of cows came from* the jungle and. lay down under the banyan tree. They 
remained there all night and next morning went off, as usual, to graze. When they had gone 
away, the herdsman came down, removed all the manure, and cleaned the place, 

ss In this name, ilangS is synonTmons with the Sansknt yuvar&ja. The village was evidently called after the 
heir-apparent to the B^^ya throne. 

9® The custom of determining the boundaries of a donative village with the help of a female elephant, seems to 
have been quite common in ancient times ;; see the* large Tiruppftvanam. eopper-plate grant, Plate i a, lines 3 to 5, and 
the large Leyden grant, Plate ix a, line 173. 

This is addressed to the reigning king’s successors. 

1 A folktale told by Parsottam M^fijhl, one of the aborigines of South Mirzapur. 
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Next night the cows came again, and were delighted to find the place clean, and wondered 
who had done them this service. Next morning they went again to graze, and on returning 
found that the place had again been cleaned. This happened a third time ; and then the cows 
colled out, “Show yourself, our unknown friend I We are very grateful to you, and wish to 
make your acquaintance.’* The herdsman thought this might be some device of the enemy; so 
he kept quiet and did not show himself. 

Then the cows made a plan. There was one of them, who was a poor, old, weak creature ; 
so they said to her : You lie here and pretend to be very sick ; our friend is sure to come down 
to help yon after we are gone. When he comes catch hold of his and detain him until 

w'e retarn.” The old cow did as she was told, and caught hold of the herdsman’s clMt% and 
though he tried to di*ag himself away, she would not let him go until her companions came back* 

When the cows returned, they told the herdsman how much they were obliged to him, and 
said, “ You may have as much of our milk as you want/* So the herdsman continued to 
live in the banyan tree and used to milk the cows every day. 

One day, as he was strolling about near the banyan tree, he saw a hole, out of which came 
some young snakes, who looked very thin and miserable. The herdsman took pity on them 
and gave them some milk every day. When they got strong, they began to move about in the 
jungle, and one day their mother met them. Why ! how is this ? ” said she ; “ I left you starv- 
ing, and you are now well and strong.” Then they told her how the herdsman had taken pity 
on them. Hearing this she went to the herdsman and said ; “Ask any boon you will.** **1 
wish,** said he, “that my hair and skin should turn the colour of gold.’* This happened 
at once and the old snake went away. 

One day the herdsman went to bathe in the river. As he was bathing a hair came out 
of his head, and he put it into a leaf platter (dauiiid) and let it doat down the stream. A 
long way down a Raja’s daughter was bathing. She tooknp the hair. “ My father must many 
me to the man who has hair like this.” When she came home she would eat no dinner. Her 
father was distressed and asked the cause. Sbe showed him the hair, and said, “ Marry me to 
the man who has hair like this.” So her father sent his soldiers to find the man. At last 
they traced the herdsman and said, “ Come along with us.” “ I will not,” said he. Then they 
tried to drag him away, but he played on his fiute (hdnsuli) and all the cows rushed up, 
charged the soldiexs and drove them away. They returned and told the king. He sent sonie 
crows to get the flute. They came and perched on the banyan tree, where the herdsman was 
staying, and let their droppings fall on him. He threw stones at them, but could not drive 
them away. At last he was so angry he threw his flute at them, and one crow took it in his 
bill and flew ofl with it. 

When the ESja got possession of the Ante, he sent another party of soldiers to seize the 
herdsman. He blew another flute, but this had no power over the cows and he was 
captnred and carried ofi. ’ 

Then he was brought to the Bilja’s palace, married to the princess and given a splendid 
house and lots of money. But he was unhappy and preferred his IHe as a cowherd. One day 
he asked his wife to give him the flute, which the crow had carried off. She took it out of her 
box and gave it to him. When he blew it the sound reached the cows, and they all mshed 
to the Edja's palace and began to knock down the walls. The Eija was terrified and asked 
wlmt they wanted. « We want our cowherd,” they answered: So the Efij4 had to give in and 
b^t a palace for his son-in-law near the banyan tree, and gave him half his kingdom. There 
toe nerdsmau aud the princess lived happily for many a long year. 


Notes. 


® non-Atyan aboriginal, a resident in the wild country south' 

of the Sin. « wterestmg as a variant of the Santftl « story of Jhors^*’ which is given by Dr. 
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A. Campbell in bis Santdl Folh^^tales, (Pokhnria, 1891) pp. Ill, et seq. There are, however, 
some important differences : — 

(1) Jhore quarrels with the tiger, because, when he is called in to judge between him and 
the lizard, he judges it in favour of the latter. 

(2) Jhore is shut np in a bag by his mother, which the tiger carries off, 

(3) The animals in Jhore’s story are buffaloes, and be wins their affection by looking after 
their calves. 

(4) In Jhore’s story the old buffalo cow lies in wait and gets the calves to tell her who 
befriended them. The dhoti incident is absent in the Santal story. 

(6) Similarly, the snake incident is wanting, and in the Santal story the Princess simply 
finds in the river some of Jhore’s hair, which is twelve cubits long. 

(6) In the SantM story the Raja sends B,jdg( and a crow to seek for Jhore. Finally a paro- 
quet is sent, who makes friends with Jhore and gets the flute. 

(7) After losing his first flute Jhore calls the cows with another, and finally the paroquet 
has to steal the bundle of flutes, which Jhore has. 

(8) The buffaloes in the Santal story come to the king’s palace, because Jhore’s wife would 
not believe the story about the love of the buffaloes for him, which he was always telling 
her. So he has a pen made thirty-two miles long and thirty -two miles broad and the buffaloes 
come at tbe sound of bis flute and fill it. These are the domesticated buffaloes of the 
Santals nowadays. 

The story is also of interest from its obvious analogies to European folklore. The cow- 
herd’s flute is the oriental equivalent of the lyre of Orphens, or the lute of Arion : and 
we have the incident of the hero being saved by bis lute in No. 126 of Grimm’s Tales, “Ferdi- 
nand the faithful and Ferdinand the unfaithful The feeding of snakes is also common property 
of folklore. In the Oesta Bomanorum, chap. 68, we have the snake who says to the knight: 
“ Give me some milk every day, and set it ready for me yourself, and I will make you rich.^* 
There are further instances given in Mr. Andrew Lang’s edition of Grimm, (Yol. II. pp. 406, 
et seq,) So with the golden hair, which, however, is usually that of the heroine : see Grimm’s 
Ooosegirl, with his notes (Yol. 11. p. 382.) I know there is some European equivalent of the 
hero (or heroine) being recognised by the golden hair floating down tbe river, but I cannot lay 
my hands on the reference just now, as I am away from my library. However, we have the 
same incident in the “Boy and Eis Stepmother^* in Dr. Campbell’s Santal Collection. 
Altogether, this story is interesting, and probably other readers of the Indian Antiquary 
can suggest additional parallels. 

Note by the Editor. 

This tale is, like some of Mr. Crooke’s other tales, simply an agglomerate of incidents to be 
commonly found in Indian folktales generally Instances innumerable of each incident in some 
form or other could be culled from my notes to Wide~awahe Stories and from this Journal, 
To take these incidents seriatim : — 

That of the bed and banyan tree is mixed np with very many Indian tales, but for ‘tiger’ 
read usually ‘thieves.’ A good specimen is to be found in Wide-awalce Stories, pp. 77-78. 

Grateful animals and their doings are also exceedingly common eveiywhere in Indian 
nurseries. A collection of instances from Indian Fairy Tales, Folktales of Bengal, Legends of 
the Fanjdh and tbe earlier volumes of this Journal will be found at p. 432 of Wide-aiaake Stories. 

Golden hair belongs, in every other instance I have seen, to the heroine, and instances of 
the incident of a golden hair floating down a stream and leading both to good fortune and to 
calamity are to be found collected at p. 413 of Wide-awake Stories, 

1 I do aot wish by this statement to detract from the value and interest of Mr, Crooke*s tales. They, in fact, 
strongly support the theory I propounded in Wide-awaU Stories, and which has since been accepted by thp 
Folklore Society. 
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In this tale the golden hair leads np to a Tery simple and boldly stated variant of the im- 
possible task as a preliminary to marriage, which is often really nothing but a folktale 
reminiscence of the ancient custom of the swayanivara. Many instances will be found col- 
lected at p. 430 of Wide-awali€ Stones, 

Flute stories are as common in India as in Europe. Perhaps the best of all in the East 
is the exquisite Panjabi tale of “ Little AyiMehone,’’" which is comparable to Grimm’s Singing 
Pone."* This tale is known in the Pafijab as “ Giieid Pam” and is to be fonnd in Wide-awake 
Stories, pp. 127 

I have quoted above from WLde-(nvaJ:e Stories^ as that is the latest publication, so far as 
I know, giving a collection of incidents in Indian folktales, but, from the many folktales from 
all parts of India published in this Journal in the eight years that have elapsed since that book 
was issued, many further instances could be easily adduced in support of the above notes. 


A FOLKTALE OF THE LUSHAISL 


BY BEEKAED HOUGHTON, C.S, 
The Story of Kmgori, 


Her father, who was unmarried, was splitting bamboos to make a winnowing basket, when he 
ran a splinter into kis hand. The splinter grew into a little child (After a time) the child was 
brought forth motherless and they called her Ktingdri. Even as a grain of rice swells in the cooking, 
80 little by little sbe grew big. Two or three years passed by and she became a maiden. She was 
very pretty, and all the young men of the vHiage were rivals for her favour ; but her father kept 
her close and permitted no one to approach her. There was a young man named He took 

up the impression of her (foot from the ground) and placed it on the bamboo grating over 
the house-fire (there to dry and shrivel up), and so it fell out that Ktingdri became ill. 

Kilngdri's father said, “ If there be any one that can cure her, he shall have my daughter.’^ 
All the villagers tried, but not one of them could do any good. However (at last) Kdimi came. 
‘‘ I will cure her, and I will many her afterwards,” said he. Her father said, “ Cure the girl first and 
you may then have her.” 

So she was cured. The foot-print, which he had placed to dry on the fire-shelf, he opened out 
and scattered (to the wind). Kfingori became wefi and Kdiml married her. “ Come, Kfingori,” said 
he, will you go to my house?’’ So they went. Ou the road Kdiml turned himself into a tiger. 
Kdugdri caught hold of his tail, and they ran like the wind. (It so happened) that some women 
of the village were gathering wood, and they saw all this; so they went back home to 
father and said, “ Your da^ighter has got a tiger for a husband.” Kflngori’s father said, « Whoever 
can go and take Ktingdri may have her ; ” but no one had the courage to take her. However, 
Phdthir and Hrangeh&l, two friends, said, ‘-We wiU go and try our fortune.” Kftngori’s father said, 
if you are able to take her you may have her so Phothir and HrangcMl set off. Going on, they 
came to Keimi's village. The young man Keimi had gone out hunting. Before going into the'house 
Phufhtr ami Hi*angehal went to Kfingori. « Kfingori,” said they, « where is your husband ?” “ He 
is gone out hunting,” she said, “but wfil be home directly.” On this they became afraid and 
Phothir and Hrangchdl climbed upon to the top of the high fire-shelf . Kfing6ri’s husband arrived. 
“ I smeH the smell of a man.” said he. “It must he me, whom you smell,” said Kfingdri. Mght 
fell, everyone ate their dinners and lay down to rest. In the morning Kang6ri’s husband again 
went out to bunt. A widow came and said (to the two friends), « If you are going to run away 
with KUngdri take fire-seed, thorn-seed, and water-seed with you).” So they took fire-seed, 
thorn- seed, and water-seed; and they took Kdngori also and carried her off. 


> Ktopn 8 Imsband retamed home. He looked and fonnd Ktogdri wa« gone ; so he followed after 
them m tot haste. A little bird called to Hrangchfil: “Enn! run! Ktog&i's hnsband will catch 
^ a«d the bird. ^ ithe ^ds) scattered the fire-seed, and (the fire sprang np and) the 

KOngori's hnsband conld not eonm any farther. 
HHiiea the fire subsided, he again resumed the pursuit. ^ 
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The little bii*d cried to Hrangchal : “ He is catching you up,” so they scattered the water-seed, 
and a great river widened (between them and their pursuer). 

However, Kdngdri's husband waited for the water to go down, and when the water went down 
he followed after them as before. The bird said to Hrangchal, He is after you again, he is fast 
gaming on you, sprinkle the thom-seed,*’ said the bird. So they sprinkled the thorn- seed and thorns 
sprouted in thickets so that KiUngori’s husband could not get on. By biting and tearing the 
thorns he at length made a way, and again he followed after them. Hrangchil became dazed, as 
one in a dream, (at this persistence of pursuit), and crouching down among the roots of some reeds, 
watched. Phdthlr cut the tiger down dead with a blow of his d&o. 1 am Phtlthira,” said he. 
So the tiger died. 

HrangchSl and the othei's went on again, until they came to the three cross roads of Kuavang,^ 
and there they stopped. Phothir and Hi-angch41 were to keep guard turn about. Hrangchala went 
to sleep first, while Phothtr stayed awake (watching). At night Kuavang came. '‘Who is staying 
at my cross-roads?” he said. Phothii-a (spoke out boldly): “Phothira and Hrangchala (are here),” said 
he ; ” crouching under the reeds, we cut ofE the tiger’s head without much ado.” On this Kuavang 
understood (with whom he bad to deal), and, becoming afraid, he ran olE- So Phothira (woke up 
Hrangchal saying), “ Hrangchala, get up ; you stay awake now; I am very sleepy; I will lie down. H 
Kuavang comes you must not be afraid.” Having said this, he lay down (and went to sleep). 
Hrangchala stayed awake. Presently Kuavang returned. “ Who is this staying at my cross-roads .P” 
he said. Hrangchala was frightened. (However), he replied : ” Phothira and Hrangchala (are here) 
they killed the tiger that followed them among the reed- roots.” But Knavang was not to be fright- 
ened by this ; so he took KUngdri (and carried her ofE). Ktingdri marked the road, trailing behind 
her a line of cotton thread. They entered into a hole in the earth, and so arrived at Kuavang’s 
village. The hole in the earth, by which they entered, was stopped up by a great stone. In the 
morning Phothma and Hrangchala began to abuse each other. Spake Phohtira to Hrangchala^ 
“ Pool of a man, ” said he, “ where has Kungori gone? On account of your faint-heartedness Kuavang 
has carried her o:ff . Away ! you will have to go to Kuavang’s village.” So they followed Kfingori’s 
line of white thread, and found that the thread, entered (the earth) under a big rock. They moved 
away the rock, and there lay Kuavang’s village before them I Phohtira called out ! “ Ahoy ! give me 
back my Ktogori.” Kuavang replied, ” We know nothing about your Kfingori. They have taken 
her away.” ” If you do not (immediately) give me Kfingori I will use my ddo^^ said Phohtir. “ Hit 
away,” answered Kuavang. With one cut of the ddo a whole vOlage died right off I Again Phohtii* 
cried, “ Grive me my Ktingori.” Kuavang said, “Tour Kfingfiri is not here.” On this Phothir and 
Hrangchal said, ** We will come in.” ” Come along,” said Kuavang. So they went in and came to 
Kuavang’s house. Knavang’s daughter, who was a very pretty girl, was pointed out as Kfingori. 
“ Here is Ktogori,” said they. ” This is not she,” said Phothir, “ really now, give me Kfingori.” So 
(at last) they gave her to him. 

They took her away. Kflngori said, ** I have forgotten my comb.” “ Go, HrangchSrl and fetch 
it,” said Phothir, but Hrangchala dared not venture. “ I am afraid,” said he. So Phothir wen* 
(himself) to fetch (the comb). While he was gone, Hrangchal took Kfingori out, and closed the hole 
with the great stone. After this, they anived at the house of Kfingoii’s father. “Ton have been 
able to i-elease my daughter,” said he, “ so take her.” Kfingori however, did not wish to be taken, 
Said Kftngori’s father, ” Hrangchil is here, but where is Phothira ? ” “ We do not knoF Phothira’s 
dwelling-place,” was the reply. 

So Hrangchala and Kdngori were united. KCkngori was altogether averse to the marriage, 
but she was coupled with Hrangchal whether she would or no. 

Ph6thira was married to Kuavang’s daughter. Beside the house he sowed a koy-seed. It 
sprouted and a creeper sprang (upwai’ds like a ladder), Phothira, when he was at Kuavang’s, had 
a child (bom to him); and he cooked some small stones (in place of rice), and, when his wife was 
absent, he gave the stones, which he had cooked, to the child, saying, “ Eat.” While it was eating 
Phothir climbed up the stalks of the creeper (that had sprang up near the ’house), and got out 
(into the upper world). He went on and amved at the house of the Ktingdri’s father. They had 
killed a gaydl, and were dancing and making meiry. With one blow Phothii’a cut off the head of 
HrangchS.1! Kfingori’s father cried. “ Why, Phothira, do you cut off Hraugchala’s head ?” " I was 
obliged to cut it off,” said Phothir. “ It was I who released Kfingori from Keimi’s village ; 


® The good spirit of the Lushais. He does not however cut a very fine figure in this tale. 
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Hrangchala dared not do it. When Kuavang carried off Kangorialso, Hrangchala dared not say him 
nay. He was afraid. Afterwards we followed Kdngori’s line of cotton thread, which lead us to 
HnaTang's village. HQngori (after we had released her from there) forgot her comb. We told 
HrangcMl to go and fetch it, but he dared not. ‘I am afraid/ said he. so I went to get it. He then 
took Ktogdri and left me behind, shutting the hole in the earth with a great stone. They went away. 
I married Huavang’s daughter, and, while she was absent, I climbed np the stalks of the creeper, 
and came here.” On (hearing) this; “Is it so,” said they, “ then yon shall be united.” So Hrang- 
chala died and Photbira and Kdngori were married. They were very comfortable together, and killed 
many ga’^dl. They possessed many villages, and lived happy ever after. Thus the story is concluded. 


MISCELLANEA. 


A SHOBT ACCOUNT OF SIX UNPUBLISHED 
INSCEIPTIONS. 

L — ArthtLn& Stone Inscriptiozi of the 
Raramera Ch&mupdardja, of the 
(Vikrama) year 1136. 

Dr. Homle has sent me, some time ago, a very 
imperfect pencil-rubbing of an inscription dis- 
covered at Arthdna ^ in Rdjputand, together with 
a rough transcript of the text and an English 
translation of it, received from Mahamahopadhydya 
Kavir&j Sy&mal Dlis, member of the State Oooncil 
of Mdwdd. This inscription contains 53 lines of 
writing which cover a space of 2' 6i" broad by 
2* 2" high. The writing appears to be well pre- 
served. The size of the letters is about i*'. The 
tiharactera are Ndgari. The language is Sam- 
skrit, and the inscription is in verse. The total 
number of verses is 87. 

The inscription is a prasasti or landatoxy 
account of a line of princes or chiefs who belonged 
to the Faram&ra family, and its object is, to 
state (in line 44) that the prince Ch&mu^dar&ja^ 
in honour of his father 3fl[ap.danad4wa, founded 
a temple of Siva, under the name of Mandan^^, 
and to record (in lines 45-50) the endowments 
made in favour of that temple. The praiasH was 
composed by the poet Chandra, a younger brother 
of Vijayasadhdra and son of Sumatisddhkia, of 
the Sddhdra f ami l y .^ And it is dated in Htia 53 ; — 
samvat U3e PhAlguna-sudi 7 BTikrd, corre- 
sponding, for Yikrama 1136 expired, to Friday, the 
31at Jantiary A. D. 1080, when the 7th fifkiof the 
bright half ended 20 h. 3 m. after mean sunrise. 

Heginning with two verses which invoke the 

* I caaiuot find Arthfina on the maps at my disposal. 
In the papers sent to me it is stated that “ a sight of the 
mins of Arthdnfi confirms the view that a large city 
axiafted there in ancient times, where only a gmAij village 
•landB at present, surrbnnded by several temples in 

T|ie rubbing of the inscription was procured 
throng^ the assistance of the Political Agent of BanswSr A 

* Ihka jnaBaa of the writer and of the engraver are 

^IndrekmeL Surtoy of India, Vol. XXIII. p. 124, 
ife asKridh that at a smaU hamlet called Nimtor, 


blessings of D5vi and Siva (^asisekhara), the 
poet tells the well-known fable how on Mount 
Arbuda (or Abfi) the sage Va&htha, when his 
cow Nandini was carried off by Yisvfimitra, pro- 
duced from the sacred fire the hero FaramAra, 
who defeated Yisvdmitra. In. the family of 
Faram&ra there was born in the course of time 
Yairisimha (line 8), who had a younger brother, 
named Dambarasimha (Hne 10). And in the 
fau^y of pambarasimha was bom HamkadSva 
(line 11), who near the INarmadA defeated the 
forces of the ruler of Har^Ata and thus des- 
troyed the enemy of the MAlava king Briharsha, 
hut who apparently losu his own life on that 
occasion. JXamkadeva’s son was Chap.dapa (line 
IS) ; his son was SatyarAja (line 14) ; from him 
sprang MaudanadSva (line 16) ; and his son again 
was ChAznu^dardja^ (line 30), who is said to have 
defeated SindhurAja. Beyond what has been 
stated here, the inscription contains nothing of 
importance. The princes Yairisidiha and Srihar- 
sha, mentioned above, are of course the well- 
known Yairisimha II. and &r£harshad6va-Siyaka 
of M§Iava. 

2, — Cliitdr Stone Inscription of the GS-uMLa 
Family, of the (Vikrama) year 1331. 

Sir A. Cunningham has supplied to me a pencil- 
rubbing,* taken by Mr. Carrick, of the inscription 
at Chitor of which a photo-lithograph has been 
published in his AtgKcboI. Survey of India, Yol. 
XXIII. Plate XXV. This inscription contains 
54 lines of writing which cover a space of 2' 6" 
broad by 2' high. Line 39 appears to have 
been almost completely scratched out; otherwise 
the writing is on the whole well preserved. The 

in £S.jpiitanfi, he found an inscription of seven lines, 
dated in Samvat 1027- From a very faint photograph of 
this inscription, shewn to me by Dr. Burgess, I am able, 
to state that the inscription was put up during the reign 
of a who also bore the name Ohdmun- 

dardja, and that it is dated in the (yikrama) year 1028. 

* A very incorrect copy, made by a Pandit, of this 
inscription I had previously received from Dr. Fleet, ia 
whom it had been given by Dr- Burgess, together with a 
copy of another long inscription from Chitdr which is per- 
haps the second piuiosti, referred to below. 
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size of the letters is about The characters 
are N&gari. The language is Saiijskrit, and the 
inscription is in verse. The verses are numbered, 
and their total number is 61. 

This IS a praSasti of the Quhila family of 
similar to the Mount AbH stone in- 
scription of Samarasiihha of the Tikrama year 
1342 {ante, Vol. XYI. p. 345'!, and composed by 
the same poet Vedasarman (line 54) who, indeed, 
in line 46 of the Mount Abd inscription refers to 
this and similar prasastis, composed by himself- 
It was engraved by the artizan Sajjana (line 54), 
and is dated in line 54: — sam® 1331 varshe 
Ash&dha-Budi 3 Sukrd Pushyd, con*esponding, 
for northern Yikrama 1331 expii*ed, to Friday, 
the 8th June A. D. 1274, when the 3rd tithi of 
the bright half ended about 20 h., and when the 
moon was in Pushya for about 17 h. after mean 
sunrise. 

The inscription opens with verses invoking the 
blessings of Siva (Sri-SamMhisvai'a,^ Trinayana, 
ChandrachOda) and Ganesa. The poet then states 
that he is about to eulogize the G-uhila vathsa. 
He glorifies the country of HSdapAta, and its 
town H&gahrada ; and relates how through the 
favour of the sage Haritar^si^ Bappa became 
lord of MedajAba. Afterwards he gives the 
names of the descendants of Bappa, from Guhila 
to Haravarman, and praises each of them in three 
or four verses, in general terms which are of no 
historical value. After verse 60 he adds in 
prose : — anantara-vamSa-varnnanam dvitiya-pra- 
iastau vMitavyam. 

The princes glorified are : — 

1. Bappa. 

2. Gnhila (v. 13). 

3. Bhdja (v. 15). 

4. Bila(v. IP). 

6. K&lablidja (v. 21). 

6. Mallata (v. 24 ; omitted in the Mount Abfi | 
inscription). 

7. Bhartpibliata (v. 27). 

8. Simha (v. 30j. 

9. ' Mah&yaka (v. 33 ; in the Mount Abfi in* 
scription called Mah&yika). 

10. Shumm^^a (v , 36 ). 

11. Allata (v.*39), 

12. israrav&hana (v. 42). 

13. BaktikumAra (v. 46). 

s This shews that Sri-SamddM^^a in line 46 of the Mount 
Abfi inscription is a name of ^iva. 

« This finally settles the meaning of the same word in 
Terse 8 of the Mount Abfi inscription. 

7 This name is doubtful,, because the rubbing is here 
very faint. 


14. AmraprasAda^ (?, v. 49 ; omitted in the 
Mount Abfi inscription). 

15. Suchivarman (v. 52), 

16. ITaravarman (v. 56). 

8. — Marwaf' Stono Inscription of Gaijapati of 
IHalapura, of the (Vikrama) year 1355. 

From Dr. Burgess I have received a pencil- 
rubbing of the inscription in the K'arwar Fort 
which is mentioned in Sir A. Cunningham’s 
ArckcsoL Survey of India, Yol. II. p. 315. This 
inscription contains 21 lines of writing which 
covea* a space of 1' 10 broad by 1' 3^" high. 
The wiiting appears to be well preserved through- 
out, hut about half a dozen aksharas cannot be 
made out with certainty in the rubbing. The 
size of the letters is about J". The characters are 
NAgari. The language is Samskpit, and the in- 
scription is in veiTse. The verses are numbered, 
and their total number is 28. 

The inscription is siprasasti, the proper object of 
which is, to record (inverses 22-25) that the HAya* 
stha PalhadSva (or Palhaja), in memory and for the 
spiidtual benefit of his deceased younger brother 
Hamsai-Aja, built a tank and a temple {ehaitya) 
of Sambhu (or Siva), and also laid out a garden. 
The pvaHsti was composed by Siva, a son of the 
treasurer L6ha[da3 and grandson of DAmodara 
who belonged to a family of writers at GdpAdxi 
(or GwAlior) ; written by Arasiriiha ( ! }, the son 
of Abhinanda ; and engraved by Dhanauka(P). 
And it is dated in line 21 samvat 1355 HArt- 
tika-[valdi 5, on a day of the week which, so far 
as I can see from the rubbing, is either Gurau 
or SluJcrS, Supposing the day to be SuhrS, the 
corresponding date, for Yikrama 1355 expired 
Bjid. the purriimdnta XArttika, would be Friday, 
the 26th September A. D. 1298. 

The iuscription was composed during the reign 
of Qaigiapati of 19’alapura; and the poet there- 
fore, after invoking the blessings of Siva (Manma* 
thasudana) and the Sun, begins with praises of the 
town IHalapura, and then gives the following 
genealogy of the prince Ganapati : — 

1. In Halapui’a {i. e., Narwar) was bom the 
prince ChAhada (v. 4). 

2. His son was ISTpivarman* (v. 5). 

3. From him sprang Asalladeva (v. 6) ; 

4. From him GdpAla (v. 7) ; 

5. And from him Ganapati, who acquired 

fame by conquering Kirtidurga® (vv. 8 and 9). 

~ ^ 

8 The name of thia prince is omitted in the list, given 
in^rckcBol. Survey of India, Yol. II. p. 816. 

» This, in all probahility, is the Kirttigiri-durga 
Dlogadh), mentioned in line 7 of the Blrga^h rock in- 
scription of KirtiTarman j ante, Vol. XYIH. p, 288. 
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verses 10-20 cive the genealogy of the two 

J.v.-.thersPalhadftaiorPalhaja and Haihsaraja. 

Thi. i-art of the inscription commences a 

in praise of the fort of Ofip&ohaJa .or Gtsahow- , 

At GOpachala lived a family 1 

the Kusyapa gjtra, who had come from ila^mw ^ 
In that family there was a ceitam ^ > 

son was Einhatla, whose son again was the ■ 

minister (smafrin:, Ti3aha4a. i 

Menaga, who bore to him two ' 

andTumnnadeva. Gahgadeva mamed^P^ and 

she bore to himfonr sons, Palhajaj, Ham 3 > 
aivaraja, ainl Harhsaraja. 

4. -Sarwaya Stone Inscription of Gapa^ti 

of Nalapura. of the (VUa-a“a) year 1848. 

Dr. Burgess has also supplied tome a pencil- 
ribbinc' of the inscription, found m a tank at 
f^arwa/a, eight mUes to the east of Sipn, which m 
mentioned in Sir A. Cunninghams Arehaol. 

5, ;,-rev ofhtdia, Tol. II. P- 316. This inscription 

eon’-ains'ss lines of writing which cover a s^ce of 
r 10 ’ broad hy 3 ’ Uf The J^^ig « 

preserved throughout. The size of 
about A". The characters are Nfifiari. ine 
language is SaAskpit, and the inscription is in 
verse. The verses are numbered, and their total 

number is 33. 

The inscription is a proicsfi, the proper obsect 
of which isto record <iu verses 23-28) that, during 
the reign of Gapnpati, the son of the pmoe 
G6pMa, the thakkara Tamona (evidently a h^h 
official) buUt a public tank (rdpi&d), clearly the 
t«ik at which the inscription has been ^und 
The proteati was composed hy 

im3ra,a son of [S6]madhara; written hyl^i^ja 

the son of Sdmaraia! and engraved hy Deva- 
sitUha, the son of nadhava. And it is dared 1* 
line 33 : - saihwat 1848 Ohaitra-eudi 8 Guro- 
diae Pnshya-nakshatrh, corresponding, for 
southern Tikrama 1348 expired, to Thimday, the 
■»7th March A. D. 1292, when the 8th tUhx of the 
bright half ended 17 h. 17 m., and when the moon 
entered the twkakatra Pushya 9h. 51m. after 
mean sunrise. 

The inscription opens with three verees invoking 
the blessings of the goddess of eloquence Sarada, 
and of the gods Krishna (Badha-dhava) and Hara. 
It then has a verse in praise of the town Mathnra 
on the Yamuna, from which, as we are told farther 
on. proceeded a family of Kayasthus, kpown as 
the Mathuras. In that family there was one 


Chandra, of the Kasyapa gdtra; his son was 
Delhana; his son Kesava ; his son Padmanahha; 
and his son Dehula. Dehula had three sons, 
Udaya Namd and Alhn. Of these, Kamd married 
Padma, the daughter of MaMretha ; and she bore 
to him three soim, DhanQ, Tijayadeva, and 
Tamana who built the tank mentioned above. 
Yamana married first Ajayadd tt), a daughter of 
L6hada,“ and afterwards Homa, a daughter of 
Asadeva. 

5._K:ii6rrdd Stone Inscription of I^p^tna- 
d§va III. of Batn&pnra, of tlie Claedi 
year 933. 

Dr. Burgess has also supplied to me a peucil- 
ruhbing of the inscription at Khdrod in the Cen^ 
tral Provinces which is mentioned in Archceol, 
Survey of Indies Vol. VII. p* 201, and Vol. S.^1- 
p. 43. This inscription contains 28 lines of writing 
smee of about 3' broad by 1' 6" 


U, — ■ 

which cover a space of about 3^ broad by P 6" 
high. To judge from the rubbing, the wiitihg 
has suffered a good deal all the way down on the 
properleft side ;buii with a good impression aU 
that is important might nevertheless be made 
out with certainty. The size of the letters is about 
I*', The characters are mgaa-1. The language is 
Saihskrit, and the inscription is in verae. The 
verses are numbered, and their total number is 44. 

The inscription is dated in line 28 ; OhSdi- 
saxnvatdSS, corresponding to A. D. 1181-82 ; and 
it is valuable, because (in lines 4-15) it gives a 
complete list of the Kalachuri rulers of Ratna-. 
pura down to Batnad4va III., and proves thus 
beyond doubt that there really were three chiefe 
of Batnapura, called Katnar&ja or Ratnadeva.*^ , 
Besides we find in this introductory part of the 
inscription some names of persons and plac^ 
which have not become known yet from other 
inscriptions of the same dynasty. In the family 
of the 'HadhayaB there was a prince (evidently 
Kdkalla'®) who had eighteen sons (line 5), one of 
whom was Ksdihga. His son was Elamala, the 
lord of Tummarpa ; from him sprang Batnarfija 
I. ; and then came Pyithviddv’a I. His son was 
Jfiioalladava I., who defeated Bhujabala, the 
lord of Suvarpiapura (J&jalladava^ nripatis=tat- 
sanur=abMt=SuvarTOapura-n&tham \ Bhujava- 
(ba)lam=ava(ba)lam chakre nija-bhuja-vaeba)- 
latah samike yah II). J&jalladeva’s son was 
BatnadCva II. (line 6.), who defeated the prince 
Chddagahga, the lord of the country of Kalihga. 
His son was Pyithvid§va II. (line 8) ; and his son 


» law pretty save that this Harir^ja is mentioned as 
doa«ShitheX>4hi copper-plate of the Chandaia VSra- 
VATWaa^flltho Vikrama year 1337, of which I possesa 
Sir A*. CwHoaglam’s transcript {ArehaoL Swrvey of 
Jniia^Vok XXL p. W. The aame copper^plate un- 
doubtedly mwitaww the lord of Ualapura.'--The 


name Earir&ja also occurs in a fragmentary inscription 
at TTdaypur in Gwfilior ; ante, Vol. XX p. 84. 

u This is perhaps the Lohada mentioned in the preced- 
ing inscription. 

See EpigrapMa Indicat Tol. I. p, 43. 

» See ih. 33. 
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again was J&jalladSva. II. (line 10}, who married 
SOmailaddvi^* (line 12), and whose son was the 
prince Ratnad^va III. (line 13), during whose 
reign the inscription was put up. 

6. — NAgpur Museum Stone Inscription of 
Brahmadeva of EAyapura, of the (Vikrama) 
year 1458. 

To Dr. Fleet I owe a good impression of the 
Ndgpur Museum inscription, brought from 
E^ypur in the Central Provinces, which is men- 
tioned by Sir A. Cunningham in his ArchoaoL 
Survey of India, Yol. XVII. p. 77. This inscrip- 
tion contains 25 lines of writing which cover a 
. space of 1' 10" broad by 1' high. With the 
exception of a few aksharas which are broken 
away in the bottom lines, the writing is well pre- 
served. The size of the letters is about 
The characters are Nagari, and the language is 
Samakrit. By far the gi*eaterpart of the inscrip- 
tion is in verse. The whole is written very care- 
lessly. 

The inscription opens with eight verses in 
honour of Gan^sa, Bharati, the author’s precep- 
tors, and the god Siva. It then records the 
foundation of a temple of Hatakesvara^® (Siva) by 
the Nayaka Hi,jirlljad6va, apparently a minister 
or other ofSicial of the chief Brahmadeva of 
RAyapura, in the following prose passage (in 
Enes 9-12), which I give as I find it : — 

Svasti sri sa[xh]vatu 1458 varshS s&k§ 1322 
samayd Sarvajita-n&ma-samvatsare Ph&glu- 
na-sudha-a6hta>nii Sukre ady=eha sri-R&yapure 
mah3,rfijadhii4ja-srimad-Ra.ya[vr a]h m a d e v a- 
rdjye pradhana-thaknra-Tripurerideva patiidita- 
Maheddva tasmhh samaye nfiyaka-sri-Hajirdja- 
d^va Hatakesvarasya prasedam kritamh. 

This passage is followed by a verse in praise of 
the town R^yapura, and by other verees (in lines 
13-17) which give the genealogy of Brahmadeva. 
At R&yapura there was the great prince Lash- 
mideva (LakshmidSva ?) ; his son was Simgha; 
his son RAmachandra ; and his son again Hari- 
rAyabrahman (in the sequel called .simply Brah- 
madeva). The concluding lines of the inscription 
(18-25) have reference to the founder of the 
temple, Herjiraja, and are void of interest. 

The date of this inscription I have ante, Yol. 
XIX. p. 26, shewn to correspond to Eiiday, the 
10th Pebraary A. D. 1402. Of the four princes, 
the Xhalari stone inscription of Brahmadeva of 


This name (and perhaps the whole verse in which it 
is contained) also occurs in line 9 of a much mutilated 
inscription at Amarkantak {Archceol. Survey of India, 
Voh VII. p. 253) of which I owe a faint pencil- rubbing to 


the Yikrama year 1470 (for 1471) mentions three, 
under the names of Sitiihana, RAmad6va, and 
Haribrahmaddva, refening them to the Kalachuri 
branch of the Haihaya family. And a lai'ge 
mutilated inscription at Ramtek^® in the Central 
Provinces, of which I owe a pencil- rubbing to 
Dr. Fleet, mentions Siihhana and RAmachandra. 

F. Kielhorh. 


Gottingen. 


PATJSHA SAMYATSAEA 
IN THE KASIKA-VRITTI ON P. IV, 2, 21. 

A copper-plate inscription of the EIAdamba king 
Mrigesa, of about the 6th century A.D., published 
by Dr. Fleet, ante, Yol. YI. page 24, is dated in 
line 10 : — svavaijayike ashtame VaisAkhd sam- 
vatsarA KArttika-paumnamAsyam, ‘ on the day of 
the full-moon of [the month) KArttika, in the 
Yaisakha year, the eighth of his victoiy.’ And 
: another copper-plate inscription of the same king, 

: published by Dr. Fleet, ante, Yol. YII. page 35, is 
dated in line 7 : — Atmanah rAjyasya tritiye varshe 
PaushS samvatsarA Karttika-masa-bahula-pak- 
she dasamyam tithauUttarabhadrapade nakshatrA, 

‘ in the third year of his reign, in the Paushayeai-, 
on the tenth lunar day in the dark fortnight of 
the month EArttika, under the UttarabhadrapadA 
constellation.’ The terms VaU&hha, samvatsara 
and Pamha sa^matsara of these dates induce me 
to draw attention here to what I cannot but 
regard as a curious mistake, made by the gram* 
marian JayAditya, when explaining PAnini’s rule 
lYj 2, 21 ; and to give at the same time the proper 
explanation of those terms, as furnished by Saka- 
tayana and other grammaaians. 

In the rule lY, 2, 21, the original wording of 
which is sdsmin paurnamisUi, PAnini teaches 
that certain suffixes are added to nominal bases 
denoting full-moon tithis, to form other nominal 
bases denoting periods of time which contain those 
full-moon tithis', and the word iti of the rule 
shows, what is more distinctly brought out by 
KAtyAyana’s addition of the word sariijndytwi, that 
PAnini’s rule should take effect only when the 
words that would be formed by it are used by 
people as names, PatanjaH, commenting on XAt- 
yAyana’s YArttikas, tells us that the names here 
refeiTed to are the names of the (twelve) months 
or (the twelve) half -months (which end with the 
full-moon tithi)', and the PralcriyAkaumudi and 
the Siddlidnta-haurtiudi give the example PauM 
mdsalh ‘the month Pausha/ i.e,, of the twelve 


Dr. Burgess. 

15 The usual form of the name is Sdtah^^vara. 

16 See ArcfusoL Survey of India, Yol. VII. p. 112. 
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months of the year that month which contains 
the FausM paiirnanidsi, or, in other words, that 
month of the calendar during which the moon is 
full in the nahshatra Pnshya. Differing from 
Pataiijali, the author of the KdHM-vritti on 
P. IV, 2, 21, would permit us to form l>y that rule 
not only names of months and half-months, but 
also names of years, and accordingly, in addition 
to the instances Pausho mdsah and PausM Wdha- 
ftidsah, be also gives the example Paushah sam- 
vaisarah. When firSt I read the remarks of the 
KdSihd-vniti on Pamni’s rule, I could nob but 
think that there might be some error in the 
printed text; but I soon found out that the 
published edition really gives the text which is 
furnished by the IVISS., and from a note of 
Hemachandra’s on his own rule VI, 2, 98, 1 became 
convinced that he too was acquainted with, 
although he apparently did not approve of, Jaya- 
ditya’s strange inte^i’pretation. 

That Jayaditya is wrong in forming the word 
Pausha of Paushah samvatsavah by P. IV, 2, 21, 
seems certain. Explained by that mle» Paushah 
sawsais&rah would mean ^ the year which contains 
tliA Paii«M paurnamdsi^ or that partieula]? year 
during which the moon is full in the nahshatra 
Pnshya; but, as almost all years have such a 
fuU-moon, nearly every year would have to be 
named Pausha, and since such a year would 
ordinarily contain eleven other full-moon tithis, 
it would, according to J ayaditya, have to receive 
eleven similar names. To revert to our dates, the 
year of the ffrst of them undoubtedly contained 
the KfirUiki pawrnamdsi^ but the year is named 
VaiMAa, act SdrUika samvaisarcu 

The fact is, that neither the three great gram- 
marians PAgdni, KAty&yana and Patanjali, nor the 
grammarian Chandra, whose work was known to 
JaySditya, have given any rule by which we could 
account for the words Pausha or VaUdJcha in 
phrases like Paushah samvaisarah or VaiSdlehah 
samvaisarah; but we do find the requisite rule 
in the later grammai*s of Sakatdyana and 54ma- 
ehandra, sad in the Jaineudra^vydharana. 

HSmachandra’s rule? VI, 2, 5, is — 

udita-gurdr bhSd yulste ’bde ; 
and his own commentary on this rule is: — 
wdito gnmr bribaspatir yasmin bhe nakshatrS 
taiivjtehinas tritiy4ntad yukte 'rthe yath&vihitam 
bhavati sa ch^d yuktd ’rtho ’bdah saih- 
ayfit I pnshydn6ditagui-an& yuktam 
vai'sham I phalgunibhir ndita- 


< and ^Xkot&yana place this rale imme- 

hdkwtt SKe rtds or rules which correspond to 


gurubhir yuktah Phllgunah samvatsarah I udita- 
guror iti kim I udita-sanaischaa'^aa pushydna yuk- 
taiii varsham ity atra na bhavati I bh&d iti kim \ 
uditagurun^ pth’vamtreaa yuktam varsham I abda 
iti kim 1 mas^ divas^ va na bhavati U 

Here we ai’e on ground with which, thanks to 
Mr. S. B. Dikshit,® we are now familiar. To form 
the name of a year, we are directed to add a 
certain suffix bo the name of that particular* 
shatra, belonging to that year, in which Jupiter 
has risen. A year joined with (or containing) the 
nahshatra Pnshya in which Jupiter happens to 
have risen is named Pausliaui varsham, Vai^ 
sdhhah samvatsarah is that year in which Jupiter 
rises in Vis^kha. H^machandra does not dis- 
tinctly tell us what kind of year he is speaking of, 
whether of the Jovian year or of the solar or 
luni-solar year* but seeing how he opposes the 
word ahda to mdsa and divasa, I would say tha4i 
(rightly or wrongly) the Pausha year, in his 
opinion, would be the ordinary luni-solar year 
during which Jupiter happens to rise in Pushya, 
To take the word ahda to denote {pratydsatti- < 
nydyiaa) the Jovian year, would seem to me a 
somewhat forced interpretation. 

Of course, HSmachandra has not invented his 
rule, but has here, as elsewhere, borrowed 
&om ^katSiyana whose wording of the rule 
is — 

gurOday&d bh&d yuktS ’bdd, 

while the Jain^ridra^vydkarana has, similarij, 
gurddaydd bhdd yvM6 ^hdah. Not possessing 
complete copy of a commentary on B&kat^yana^i^' 
grammar, I do not know how native scholar^ . 
would explain the word gurddaya grammatioally,' 
but we may, I think, be sure that H§machandm 
has correctly given its meaning by substituting 
for it uditaguru. 

On a previous occasion I have shown that the 
authors of the KtUikd^vritti frequently quote 
from the grammar, or allude to the teachizig, of 
Ohandra where that grammarian differs from 
P&mni or has additional rules. The fact that 
Jay&ditya in no wise refers to the rule of SdkatA- 
yaua’s which I have given above, and which is 
absolutely necessary for the proper explanation of 
words like Pausha in Paushah samvaisarah, is 
one more argument to prove that ^Q^dhatdyana- 
vydkarana is more modem than the KdAihd^ 
vritti, 

P. KiEXiHOBN. 

Gottingen, 


P. 17 2, 3 and 4. 

* See Fleet’s Quj^ta hiseripiions. Introduction, p. 16, . 
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A PBELIMIIirAar study op the KALFANI DSrSOBIPTIOJSrS OPDHAMMAOHETI, 

1476 A. D. 

BT TAW SEUI-KO. 

(Continued from $age 53.) 

T he number of leading priest% *^bo receired the upasampad& ordination during the 
five days, namely, from the 9th to the 13th, -was 245. On Saturday, the 14th day, the 
King sent the following invitation to the 245 leading tMras^ who had received their upasampadd 
ordination : To-morrow, which is a Sunday, and the full-moon uposatha day of the month 
MigasJra, may the Yenerable Ones be pleased to perform upSsaiha in the Kaly&nisima in 
the company of the fifteen thSras, who conducted the upasainpadd ordination ceremony ? It 
, is -our desire to serve the Venerable Ones with food, and to present them with other ‘requisites’ 
at the conclusion of the uposatha, and to derive feelings of piety from such an act.” On the 
morning of the uposatJia day, the Sing, surrounded by a large concourse of people went to the 
Kaly^sima, and, having ordered the provision of seats and of water for washing the feet, 
awaited the arrival of the newly-ordained theras and the fifteen conductors of the upasampadd 
ordination ceremony. All the thSras assembled together, and performed updsal&a in the 
Kalyauisimdi. At the conclusion of the updsaiha ceremony, the King served all of them with 
a bounteous supply of various kinds of hard and soft food, and with . different kinds of betel- 
leaf, &c., and hhesajja. The following articles were then presented to each of the thiras : — two 
couples of cotton cloths of delicate texture for making ticMvara robes ; a betel-box with cover, 
areca-nuts, nut-crackers, &c. ; a palmyra fan ; an umbrella made of the leaf of the wild date- 
palm (pho&nda> sylvestris) ; and an alms-bowl with cover and stand. 

In compliance with the wish of all the priests, the King conferred th.e title of Kaly&i;)Li- 
tissamahd.thdra on Suva^fiasdbhahathSra. 

Thenceforward, the Eang permanently stationed, in the neighbonrhood of the Kaly&ni- 
simE, nobles and learned men for the purpose of serving food and furnishing the ‘ requisites 
to the ten theras, headed by Kalyanitissamahathlra, who, together with the five young 
priests, conducted the upasampadd ordination, ceremony, as well as to the leading priests, 
who had received their upasampadd ordination in the Kaly&nfsimd, and to the numerous 
priests who presented themselves for ordination. Thfere were likewise stationed numerous 
scribes charged with the duty of recording the number of priests ordained; and musicians to 
sound the drum, conch-shell, and other instruments for the purpose of eliciting the acclamation 
of sddhu at the conclusion of each reading of the hammavdchd relating to the upasampadd 
ordination. 

The ten thdras who conducted tlie ordination ceremony, the 245 leading priests 
who had received such ordination, and the numerous priests who were their disciples, 
conferred, day after day, without interruptiou, the Sihala form of the upasampadd ordi- 
nation on other leading priest^ who came and expressed a desire to receive it. 

Bftmddhipatirftja of his own accord, and with the approbation of the whole Order, ^ 
■ despatched the following message to aJl the priests residing in Edmafifiaddsa 

“Venerable Ones, there may be men, who, though wishing to receive the pahhajjd ordina- 
tion, are branded criminals, or notorious robber-chiefs, or escaped prisoners, or offenders 
against the Government, or old and decrepit, or stricken with severe illness, or deficient in the 
members of the body in that they have out or rudimeutary hands, <fec., or are hump-backed, 
or dwarfish, or lame, or have crooked limbs, or are, in short, persons, whose presence vitiates 
the parisd. If people of such description are admitted into the Order, all those, who may see 
them, will imitate, or laugh at, their deformity, or revile them ; and the sight of such men 
will not be capable of inspiring one with feelings of piety or , reverence. Vouchsafe, Venerable 
Ones, not to admit, with effect from to-day, such men into the Order. 
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There may be men, living under your instraotion, who desire to receive the upasampadd 
ordination. Vouchsafe, Venerable Ones, not to confer on them such ordination, in youp 
own locality, without the previous sanction of Bftmfiidhipatiraia or of the leading thdras of 
Hajhsavatlpura. Should, Venerable Ones^ you disregard this our command, and conduct 
the upasampada ordination ceremony in your own locality, we shaE inflict punishment 
on the parents of the candidates for such ordination, their relatives, or their lay 
supporters. 

** There are sinful priests, who practise medicine ; and others, who devote their time to 
the art of numbers, carpentry, or the manufacture of ivory articles, or who declare the happy 
or unhappy lot of governors, nobles, and the common people, by examining their horoscopes 
or by reading the omens and dreams, that may have appeared to them. 


‘‘There are some priests, who not only make such declarations, but also procure their 
livelihood, like laymen addicted to the acquisition of material wealth, by means of painting, 
carpentry, the manufacture of ivory articles, turnery, the making of idols, and such other 
vocations. In short, they follow such unbecoming professions, and obtain their means ^ 
livelihood. 

“ There are priests, who visit cotton-fields and preach the Dhamma with long intonation^ 
and trade in the cotton which they happen to receive as offerings. 

“ There are priests, who visit fields of hill-rice, rice, barley, &c., and preach the Dkamm 
and trade in the grain which they happen to receive as offerings. 


“ There are priests, who visit fields of capsicum and preach the Bhamma^ and trade .iy 
the capsicum which they happen to receive as offerings. 

“There are priests, who trade in many other ways. 

“ There are priests, who, contraiy to the rules of the Order, associate with such laymeei^vaa^ 
gamesters, rouis^ drunkards, men who obtain their means of living by robbery, or who are 
the service of the King,- or with other men and women. 


“ All these are sinful priests. Do not. Venerable Ones, permit these sinful priests to 
up their permanent residence under your protection. 


“But there are also other priests, who are replete with faith, who observe the 
prescribed for the Order, whose conduct is good, and who are devoted to the study of tW( 
Tipifaha, together with its commentaries, <fec. Venerable Ones, permit such priests to tajge,' 
up their permanent residence under your protection. „ , v ' 

^ “ If, Venerable Ones, laymen, who are replete with faith and are of good family, desire to, 
receive the pakbajja ordination at your hands, they should be taught calligraphy, and after they 
have acquired a knowledge of the proper intonation of the letters, they should be instructed ia 
the confession of faith in the ‘Three Refuges,’ and taught the precepts ; and eventuaHy, 
V enerabie Ones, confer the pahbajjd ordination on them. 


“If there are who have completed their twentieth year, and are desirous of 

receiving the upt^ampadd ordination, they should be taught a brief summary of the ohaHpS^ 
$uddhistla, that are observed by priests, who have received the %pijtsampadd ordination, 
pmmmhasamvaraaUa, indriyasami>arasUa, djivapdrisuddhi^la, and paGhehayas^Tmisdta^a. Thm, 
further be instructed both in thb letter and spirit of ihe BhikJBUpmimdm& 
Kkwmsikkhd, from beginning to end, and be directed to learn by heart the ritual of oonf^ 
asid the chaiupaohehayapaohehavShkhana, Do you ultimately report your aetkm . 

weU asto the leading priests residing in HaihsaTatlpiiia.., SHm! 

candidates with the priestly ‘.vtqaimfis* OBAimak 
w» upasawpada oadiiaatwn oonlto»ed on them, , 
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“Tenerable Ones, let all of them conform themselves to such conduct as is in accordance 
with the precepts prescribed by the Blessed One in the Vinaya^ 

It was owing to the division of the priests of RfimaSnadSsa into different sects in former 
times, that such impurity, heresy, and corruption arose in the Religion. But now, through all 
the Venerable Ones being imbued with faith, they have received the Sihaja form of the 
upasampada ordination, that has been handed down by the spiritual successors of the Slaha- 
vihara sect. Whatever may be the mode of tonsure and of dress followed by the malidtheras 
of Sihaladipa, let such practice be conformed to, and let there be a single sect.” 

Having sent the above message to the priests throughout the whole of RamafinadSsa, 
RamMhipatir^ja communicated the following intimation to the priests, who were possessed of 
gold, silver, and such other treasure, coi*n, elephants, horses, oxen, buffaloes, male and female 
slaves ; — 

“ Sirs, if you are really imbued with faith, you will endeavour to give up your gold, silver, 
and such other treasure, corn, elephants, horses, oxen, buffaloes, male and female slaves. 
Having done so, conform yourselves to such conduct as is in accordance with the precepts 
prescribed by the Blessed One. If you do not endeavour to follow this course, leave the’ Order 
according to your inclination.’* 

Some of the priests, owing to their being imbued with faith, gave up all such possessions* 
and conformed themselves to such conduct as was in accordance with the precepts ; while 
other tMras did not endeavour to give up all their possessions, and they left the Order. 

There were priests who had flagrantly committed pdrajika offences : these were requested 
to become laymen. There were others, whose commission of pdrajiha offences had not been 
proved,; but whose reproachable and censurable conduct was difficult to be justified : these were 
asked to become laymen. There were sinful priests, who practised medicine, or the art of 
numbers, <&o., as mentioned above ; or wbo lived misdirected lives by following such vocations 
as painting, &c., as if .they were laymen addicted to the acquisition of material wealth ; or who 
traded in the gifts obtained by preaching the Dhamma ; or who traded in many other ways : 
all these were commanded to become laymen. 

It was in this manner that RamfidhipatirS ja purged the Religion of its impurities through- 
out the whole of RamanBadSsa, and created a single sect of the whole body of the Priesthood. 

Prom the year 838, Sakkardj, to the year 841, Salikardj, the priests throughout 
B4mahhamai^<^ala, who resided in towns and villages, as well as those who lived in the forest, 
continuously received the extremely pxire form of the Sihala upasampadd. ordination, 
that had been handed down . by the spiritual successors of the Mahftvihftra sect. . 

The leading priests were 800 in number ; and the young priests numbered 14^265 ; 
and the total of the numbers of both classes of priests was 15,065. At the conclusion of 
the upasampadd ordination ceremony of these 800 leading priests, the King presented each of 
them with the following articles : — two couples of cotton cloths of delicate texture for making 
tiohwara robes ; a betel-box, with a cover, containing betel leaves, areea-nuts, and a nut-cracker, 
together with a towel, <fcc. ; an umbrella made of the leaves of the wild date-palm (phcenix 
sylvestris) ; au alms-bowl, with a stand and cover, and a palmyra fan. Moreover, suitable 
ecclesiastical titles were conferred on all the leading priests. 

Subsequently, in accordance with bis previous promise, the King furnished 801 stoaij^ras, 
who had mastered the chatupdrisuddhisUa, studied the Pdtinidhhha and the KhtiddasilsMd, learnt 
by heart the ritual of confession and the pachchavShhhanaj and completed their twentieth year, 
with alms-bowls, robes, and all other priestly * requisites,’ and commanded them to receive 
the upasampadfit ordination in the KaIy4^isim4. Adding these newly-ordained priests, 
there were, at the time, in B8mahfiad6sa^ 15,666 priests. 
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Bumadhipatiraja, after lie had purified the Religion of Buddha, expressed a hope-^ 
Xow that this Religion of Buddha has been purged of the impure form of the upasampadd 
ordination, of sinful priests, and of priests who are not free from censure and reproach, and 
that it has become cleansed, resplendent, and pure, may it last till the end of the period of 
•5,0iX» years I ” 

1. In former times, A aftVfttlTiftm mRr fljaj to whom incomparable majesty and might had 
accrued, out of love for the Religion, became agitated in mind at the sight of the impurities 
that had arisen in it. 


2* He solicited the assistance of MdggaliputtatissatMra, and effected the purification of 
the Religion by expelling 60,000 sinful priests from the Order. 

3. In LaukAdipa, Parakkamabahurfija, whose name began with Sirisanghabdohi, was 
friend of the Religion of Buddha. 

4. Seeing the impurities of the Religion, agitation arose in his mind, and he expelled 
aamerous sinful priests, who held heretical doctrines. 

5. He effected purification by sparing the single orthodox sect, whose members were the 
spiritual successors of the residents of the Hah&vihara. 

6. Subsequently, the purification of the Religion was again, in like manner, effected by- 
other kings as Vijayab&lia and Parakkama. 

7. In times past, our Bodhisattva, while fulfilling the pdramU, ruled over the celestial 
kingdom of Tidasalayasagga. 

8. At that time, the Religion of Kassapa Buddha was in existence, and Anandathfera 
became Usinnara, and ruled over the kingdom of Baranaapura. 

9. Although he perceived the impurities, he remained indifferent, and did not effect the 
purification of the Religion. Then Sakra, the Lord of the set aside his celestial bliss 
and, 

10. Accompanied by Matali, who had assumed the form of a black dog, went to the King, 

called ITsinnara, and inspired him with fear. * 

11. Hjaving received a pledge for the pttrifieatioii o£ the Religion, and after ' 

him, Bakra returned to Tidasalaya. ° 

J.2. Therefore, King Bamadbipati, the Lord of RAmaunadSsa, following respectfuHv in the 
footsteps of the virtuous, ^ 


13. Purified the Religion with a view that it might last tQl the end of 5,000 years. 

14. For having purified the Religion in the manner described above, I, R&mfidhipati have 
acquired ment, which is as inexhaustible as hirvdn, the state of purity and quiescence. 

15. May theexceUent Engs, who are imbued with intense faith, and who will remn 

after me m Ham^vatip^ always strive to purify the Religion, whenever they perceive t^t 
impurities have arisen m it ! j uxiau 


16 Although ihe iJidras. headed by MajjhantibathSra. in whom all passions were extinct 

a delight in soUtude, they L aside their bliss of 

perceive any impurities in it! after fames, the Religxou whenever thef 
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19. If fihis is done, the beingfs, who are immersed in ihe whirlpool of the three forms of 
existence, will he enabled to cross (to the other shore), or to free themselves from the conditions 
of sin and snfEeiing, or to attain the pnre and excellent and supreme Bnddhahood, which is 
embellished with the attribates of the wise and is the fruition of supreme exertion. 

Sere end the Ktkie inscriptions called Kalydi^. 

(To he continued.) 


NOTES ON TUL’Sl DlS. 

BT a. A. gbhibson, i. o. s. 

It is a source of gratification to that my attempt to describe the modem yernacular 
Literature of Hindfisttn^ has elicited criticism at the same time kindly and lively, at the 
of native scholars. 

In the present article I propose to bring forward some interesting facts about the 
greatest of Indian authors of modem times, Tul’si D5s, which that criticism has 

(1) DATE. ON THE POET. 

The date of this poet has never been a matter of doubt to native gnbolft rs, and it 
was not until after I had completed my work abeady alluded to, that it ever struck me t-TiR f. jt 
was necessary to verify it. When the publication of Prof. Jacobi’s Tabl» for 
Hindu Dates in the Indian Antiquary (ante, Vol. XVII. pp. 145 and ff.) and in Epigraphia 
Indioa (I. pp. 463 and fE.) placed it in my power to do this, I tested by them the date given 
by Tul’s! Das himself for the composition of his Bdmdyan, but altogether faiW to the 
week-day come right. After numerous failures I referred the matter to Prof. H. Jacobi himself, 
who went into it on more than one occasion with inexhaustible TriTi^THwn It was anma satisfac- 
tion to me to find that, while Jihere was no error in my own calculation^ there was a way of 
reconciling the discrepancgr between the poet’s statements and actual facts. This since led 
me to test every other date relating to Tnl*si D&a, which native fcmnd^ or tiie poet’s own 
verses have put in my possession. It will be convenient to give a list of them here. 

(а) Date of the composition of the Sam-eharit-fridnas (commonly called the Sdmdyan.) 
(Barn. Ba. XXXIV. 4,5). Sanibai 1631 j Ohaiira 9 sudi, Tuesday. 

(б) Date of the composition of the Bdm Soused (Bdma-sapta4at{M) (Sat. I., 21). Semiaf 
1642, YaUdkha Sudi, 9, Thursday. 

(c) Date of the composition of the Fdrhati Mangal (Pdr. 1, S). Jaya samlat, Phdlgvna 
Sudi, 5, Thursday. 

(d) Date of composition of the (BdindjSa)- A traditioQ, recorded l?y the editor, 

Ohhakkan Lftl, fix^ it at Sambat 1655, Jyaishtha Sudi, 10, Sunday. 

(e) Date of the composition of the KaUtta Bdmyan. Sembaf 1669-71, 

(/) Date of drawing up a deed of arbitration (vide post). Samlat 1669, 4s»*mo Sudi, 13. 

(g) Date of Tul’ai DSs’s death. An old tradition dxes it aaSamiat 1680, Srdvana sudi 7, 

It r efnai i TiB now to test these seven date^ so &r as possible, 

(d) Date of tihe E&m&yan. The authorities are 

1, Bdm. Bd. XXXIV. 4, 5 and ff.* 

1 The Ifodern Vemaeidor literature cf SindMin, by George A Gineraon, Calentta; Asutie Sceietr of 
Bengal. 

* I quote from the very correot text of the poem printed by Bibfi BIm D!n Singh, of the Ahadg BiHs Press 
Patna. ^ This is by far the best' edition of the x>oem 'whieh has yet appeared. In transliteratiiig I represent 
a»un4*iJ», for want of a more oonvenient type, by n. The gattnzal » (S'), I leave witiiout any 
This will cause no confusion. 
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Samhaia sdraha sai ikatud I 

Karauk kathd Hari^pada dJiari II 
Naumi BJiauma-'ldra Madhu^indsd I 

Awadha^purih yahd chant tt prdkdsd li 
Jehi dina Bdma-janma kruti gdwaldh \ 

Tiratha sahala tahdn ehali dwahin II 

Lajing my bead at Hari’s feet, I tell my tale in Sanibai 1631, On the ninth tifh% 
Tuesday, in the month of Chaitra, was this history made manifest in the city of Ayfidhyi. On 
the day which the scriptures sing of as that of Rama’s birth, when (Jthe spirits oQ all holy 
places there assemble/’ 

Note. — Rlma’s birthday is on the 9th of the bright half of Chaitra- 

2. The date in the poem is borne out by a passage in the Bam Basikdvali of Raghn RiJ 
Singh (B- 1824). 

KachJiu dina Tcari Kdsi mahan hdsd i 
GayS Awadha-pura Tula^ Ddsd \\ 

Tahah andka Mnhau saia-sangd I 

Nid dina range Bdma-rati>ranga II 
Sukhada Bdma-naundjaba d% { 

Chaiia-^mdsa ati dnandapdi\{ 

Sambata soraha sai eia-tisd I 

Bddara mmari BMnu^kula~isd || 

Sdsara Shauma sueMia chita^chdyana t 
Kiya aramhha Tulad-Bdmdyana \l 

« After dwelling for a space in Baniras, Tol'si Dte went to Ayddhya, There he associated 
with many holy men, and joying in the (pure) raptures of Bdma passed his nights and days m 
bliss. When the happy Bdma-navami came, and when he experienced the delights of the month 
of Chaitra^ in 1631, reverently did he call to mind the Iiord of the Solar Race, and, with 

care, on Tuesday, he commenced the soul-fulfilling Tulasl-RdmAyana/’ 

The problem, therefore, is to test the date Sambat 1081, Chaitra sixdi, 9, Tuesday. 

Prof. Jacobi’s calculations give the following rasnltss^ 

A. — 1631, expired. 

(а) Ohaitrddi year. — The date is equivalent to Wednesday, Slst March 1674 A. D. 

(б) Kdrttikddi year.— The date is equivalent to Sunday, 20th March 1575 A* D. 

B. Samhat 1681, current. 

(а) The date is equivalent to Thursday, 26th March 1573 A. D. 

(б) Kdritikddi year. — The date is equivalent to Wednesday, Slst March 1674 A. D. — 
the same as A (a). 

It will be seen ibat none of &aae possible dates give the day of tbie week as Tuesday- 
Prof. H. Jacobi, therefor^ oalonlated tho date sooordisg to Tations SidiMntaa. With Ms 
permission, I bare give bis ealcnlations in full, in order to place ibe matter b^ond doubt.* 

Sam. 1631 expired = K.Y, 4675. (Speoial Tables I. note). 

2T. 4600 (0) 17 - 60 15 [12] Ini •=a22‘95 

75 years (3) 19 - 45 178 [1] Ind. nidi 9s=: 1 • 96 ind. iaiU 9 sas 16-95, 

• ; 7 - 05 188 [18] . . 

•*» **«“ sniaeqiieatiy.Him hf m, tm Umi «i the MOm in tte 
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The month Medhu, or Ohctifra, of the Ghoxtfdii year is to be taken in the first oolnmn of 
the Table III. New moon about 26th sol. OlMitrS. Sudi 9 about 4th sol. Vctisahham Add equa- 
tion to above value. 

4675 jrr. (3) 7 * 05 188 [13] 

4th Vats. (1) 1* 02 36 

(.4) 8 • 07 224 is 

0 * 83 14 March. 


^ -90 

31 March 1574 A. D. 

(1) The ninth tiUhi ended about 6 ghat, after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 81st March, 
1574 A. D.— “This date will be calculated hereafter according to several Siddhdntas for Oudh. 
If we take column 12 of Table III. we get the date for the Kdrtii&ddi Sam. year 1631 vis. 

4675 jrr. (8) 7 • 05 188 [13] 

24th Chaiir. (6) 1*66 920 

■ (9 = 2) 8 • 71 108 
67 


(2) 9 • 38 

(^2) The ninth Uthi ended on Sunday. 

Sam. 1631 current = K.Y. 4674. We calculate both kinds of years. 
KT. 4600 (0) 17 * 60 15 [12] Ind. m = 3*75 

74 years (2) 8 * 65 927 3 Ind, sudd. 9 sa 12*75 

4674 Ny. (2) 26- 25 94S [13] 

16 0Aaitr. (4) 12 * 73 383 

(Q 8 * 98 325 
78 


9* 76 

(3) The 9th ended on Thursday. 

The EdrMsddi year 

K7. 4674= (2) 26 * 25 942 [1^ 
4th rail. (2) 11 • 82 283 

8*07 225 
0 * 83 


8*90 

(4) 8udi 9 =s Wednesday. This date is i^e same as (1), as of course it ought to be. 
We now calculate according to the Spemal Tables the date 4tb solar VaHSkha KT. 4675. 
(1) Sdrya SiddMnta with 


Ky, 4600 

75 years 

218“ 

238 

— © 
48'- 
21 

O' 

0 

185“ 

67 

(t an. 
5^ 

6 

0' 

13 

O an. 
282“ 43' 

. 5-A 

1 00 

cor. 

- 1 47 

- 24 24 

4 VaU* 

12 

11 

27 

13 

3 

54 

59 

8 

— 26 gh. 11 p. 


469“ 

'TcT 

27' 

266“ 

S' 

17' 

283 41 

26 

(1) 


= 109 
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CoiT.'TableXXn. 26ffA. 6* 16" 58' 5^ 89' 41" 
11 p. 2 14 2 24 

— 26^A.lll>. 5“ 19' 12" 5* 42' 

Subtract C3) from (1) 


109 20 27 

5 19 12 


3 


5' 

37 

5 


0 25' 49" 

283 41 26 
25 49 


( 2 ) 


104" V 15" 

Equation for Moon's Anomalj 
„ „ Sun’s „ 

Add this to (3) <£ — O 


260" 21' 12" 283° 15' 37" 

. % 


260" 21 12 ;= +' 
283 15 37 = — 


4" 58' 22" 
2 7 8 


2° 61 14 

104" 1' 15" 

106" 52' 29" 


( 3 ) 


( 4 ) 


( 5 ) 


Besnlt Xo. (5) is the true Pistauce of Sun an^ Moon at mean sunrise at Lanfc&. 'We 
now, tbe same for true sunrise at Benares. 

North Lat. 25" 20', Iiong. + IflrS. 13p. (I 68) 

l^A. 12' 11" 13' 4" 59" 

13 p. 2 38 2 50 18 


14' 49" IS' 54' 1' 12" 

Subtract the Besnlt from (8) 104 1' 15" 260° 21' 12" 

14 49 15 54 


288° 15' 37" 
1 12 


( 6 ) 


103" 46' 26" 260" 5' 18" 283“ 14' 25" 

. 4676 -3600 3*1075_, , 

(§ 59) Find tbe ayaffduua for 4675 KT= 3 X jqq; “"200" — 

The sidereal Long^. © =28^ X4( 25^ — 282" 43' 18'^31' 7' 

„ tropicid u @ ~Bid. Loug.+ayanimss ssl6" 46' 7's::1006' 

{§ 60) On 25“ 20' North 3)at. the 1800 minutes of the 1st Sign irise in 3332 Astis, therefore 
1006' of trap, pong, 0 in 744. Subtract. 1006—744^262 asus, 262 afiu«s44 
vind^ {palas). Subtract the amount for 44 palae from 
103° 46' 26' 260" 5' 18' 283" 14' 25' 

8 56 9 . 35 43 


103 37, 30 259 55 43 28$ 13 42 

(§ 61) Equation for Moon’s Anomaly 259 65 43 =: + 4 57 67 

Sun’s „ 283 13 42 = - 2 7 10 


(?) 


Add € - O (6) 


Sum of Equations =: 2 50 47 

103 46 26 


Add correcrion for Sun’s Equation 4- 16 p. 

Besnlt Distance <t — o for true 1 
Sunrise at Benares J 


106° 87' 13' 
S 15 

106° 40' 28' 


( 8 ) 


The end of the 9th titbi 108° O' 0' ooourred when 4 — 0 increased by 
1" 19' 32" or 6 gh. 31 p. after true sunrise. 
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64 jj. 



KT. 4600 

217° 8' 0' 

184° 7' 0' 

282° O' 0' 

+ 4 gh. 10 p. 


75 years 

238 13 30 

67 25 34 

» 

-24 4 


4 TaiL 

12 11 27 

13 3 54 

0 69 8 

-19 54 



j 467 32 67 

264 36 28 

282 59 8 


, 3° 51' 37' 

4° 8' 14' 18' 44' 

1- 4 2 35 

4 20 0 

19 37 


10 68 

11 46 53 

103 30 22 

260 16 28 

282 39 31 


4° 2 35 

4° 20.0 37' 19' 






Mean distance 103° 30^ 22^^ being smaller than found above the final resnlt also will be 
smaller ; we need therefore not go on with onr calcnlation. 

(3) Brahma Siddh. 


4600 205° O' 0" 172° 15' 30" 282° 3' 22'' 

238 7 30 67 27 48 — 

6th VaiS. 24 22 53 26 7 48 1 58 16 


467 30 23 
2 23 2 


265 31 6 
2 33 18 


284 1 38 
11 S3 


(4) 
+ 11-14 
-22 58 


-11-44 


Siddh. Sir, 

204° 14' 0" 171° 6' 30" 280° 64' 22" 

238 6 45 67 26 40 

26 7 48 


24 22 53 


1 68 16 


466 43 38 
2 23 2 


264 20 58 
2 33 18 


282 5-3 38 
11 33 


105 7 21 263 27 48 283 60 5 


104 20 86 261 47 40 282 41 6 


71 gh. 2° 14' 6" 2° 23' 43" 10' 50" 

44 p. ^ 8 56 9 35 43 

2 23 2 2 33 18 11 33 


s- s. s. s. 


Sum of 

105 

7 

21 

Sum of 

104 

20 

36 

Eq. + 

2 

53 

25 

Eq. + 

2 

61 

41 


108 

0 

"46 


107 

12 

17 


By comparing above (5) and (8) we see that a — © at true sunrise in Benares was about 
12' 1" less than at mean sunrise at Lanka, Accordingly for Brahma Siddhdnta the value of 
d — O 48' 45'"' and the end of 9th tithi about 54 jpalas after true sunrise at Benares, 

If we had taken , Oudh the moment would have occurred 7 palas earlier. For Siddhdnta 
Birdmani the result is still farther off sunrise. 

Conclusion , — As the ninth iitlii ended according to all Siddhdntas some time after true sunrise 
at Benares (or Oudh) of Wednesday, 31st March 1574 A. D,, that day was sudi 9. But as 
religious ceremonies etc, irequently are referred to the running tithi, not to the civil day on 
which that tithi ended, it may be assumed that Tul’si Dd.s commenced his work on Tuesday 
w]^e the auspicious 9th tithi was running. Probably most ceremonies of the B&ma 
-^avami were celebrated on that day because the greatest part of the ninth tithi belonged to it. 
This is also the purport of the precepts in Kdlanirmya on the namm% Calcutta Edition, p. 229, 
so far as I understand them. 

Taking everything into consideration, I believe the date of TuFsi Das to he correct, and 
I think it impossible to impngn the genuineness of the poem or the verse quoted on the ground 
that the date is not in the common civil reckoning. 

With reference to Prof. Jacobi’s final remarks, I may note that some native scholars havs 
impugned the gennineness of Etm. Bd, ch. xxxiv. on this very ground of date. The difficulty 
is certainly a serious one. Prof. Jacobi has proposed one solution, and others have been 
offered by native scholars. I quote here some remarks on the point, kindly communicated to 
me by Mahamahfipadhy^ya Pandit Sudhakara DvivSdi, which are valuable not only for the 
special purpose which elicited them, but also for the general argument on which they are based. 
He says, ‘I once considered that the recitation of the being in the vernacular. 
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it first became popular amongst Baniyds and Kdyasthas, began to write the poem in their 
own alphabet, the Kaitht, It was hence not improbable that the original reading was not 
Bhauma-vdra^ but Saumya-vdra, e. Wednesday, and that saumya subsequently became 
corrupted to hhauma, — an easy transition in the Kaithi character. Later, however, I discovered 
that, while Tulsi Das was in Ayodhya, he was not a Vair&gi Vaishnava, but a Smarta one. 
These Smarta Yaishoavas are also great worshippers of MahadSva ; thus, the poet himself 
writes in the Bdlalsdnda of the poem ^^'Sambku prasdda s^Amati Mya hulasi"' aud from this we 
gather that he counted the Rama navami as falling on the Tuesday, according to the Saiva 
calculation. According to the Saivas the Rama navami is calculated as the day whose middav 
falls on the ninth tithij because RAma was born at midday, and not as the day on which the 
ninth titki ends. Accordingly on the former day the festival of the Bdma navami was held.^ 
TuFsi DAs was nnable to agree with the Vairagi Vaishnavas, as regards eating. They eat 
together, seated in a row, but he always cooked his food himself and ate separately, and it 
was owing to this disagreement that after composing the Bala, AySdhyd, and Aranya Kdndas 
of his poem, he left Ay&dhyA and went to Banaras where he completed it, as appears from 
nandand of the Kishhindhdhdnda* 

(b) Date of the composition of the R&m Sat’s&i. 

Authority, Sat I, 21. 

Ahurasand ikana-dhenu rasa 

Oanaj)ati-dwiJa Guru-hdra I 
Mddhava sita Siya-janama^tithi 
SatorSaiyd abatdra [{ 

“ The (two) tongues of a serpent, the (four) udders of a cow, the (six) flavours, the (one 
tusk of Gan5&, (i. e., Sam. ]642), Thursday, the lunar day in the Ught half of Vaiidklia, which 
13 the birthday of Sitd (i. e., the ninth), is the date of writing the Sat-sai.” 

Here again diflSculties arise, so I take the liberty of giving the calculations in full for the 
three possible cases (the Kdrttikddi can-ent date, being the same as the Chaitrddi expired 
one). 

Problem. To find the equivalent of Sambat® 1642, Vaisakha Bndi 9, Thursday; 

A. Sambat 1642 expired. 


(a) Chaitrddi year. 


Sam. 1642 expired =a K. T. 4686. 
KY. 4600 = (0) 17*60 15 [12] / Ind. « 

86 yea rs = (3) 21*32 093 [ 1] sn. 9 

KT. 4686 = (3) 8^^ 8 [13] 

1 sol. Jyaishtha = (1) 29*50 52 

W S^ii 60 [13] 

0*57 14th April 

1 

(4) 8*99 28th April 


21*08 

•08 


oar poet. ooonnn the date. H we take it as a Sake date, the year is 1720, 
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(b) KdrttiMdi jeQ,v» 

KT. 4686 = (3) 8*92 8 [13] 

21 sol. Vaisdhha = (5) 29-11 900 

(i) 8-03 908 13 

19 14tli March 

21 

8-22 48th March = 17th April. 

Therefore the 9th tithi expired on Sunday the 17th April 1586 A. D. 

B. Sam. 1642 current = KT. 4686. 

KT. 4600 = (0) 17-60 15 [12] ind. # = 1'88 

85 years = (2) 10*52 747 [ 1] ind. su. 9 = 10*88 

KT. 4685 =(2) 2812 762 [13] 

13th sol. YaUdhTia = (3) 10-17 363 

(5) 8*29 125 13 

*71 14th March 

13 

9-00 40th March = 9th April 1584, A. D. 

Add for longitude of Oudh 1 gh. 4 p. 

Therefore the ninth Uthi expired at 1 ghatikd 4ij^alas after sunrise at Oudh, on Thursday, 
April 9th, 1584 A. D. 

Accordingly, if the date is correct, Tul’lii D&s, in dating the Saf’sai used the current, 
not the expired, Sambat year. Pagdit Sndhakara Dvivfedi points out that this is against the 
custom of the poet, and throws the greatest suspicion on the genuineness of the Terse in which 
it occurs. It may be added that, if we take the 'Baka era, the date comes out correctly, as 
Thursday May 5, 1720 A. D. It is unnecessary to give the calculations. 

(c) Date of composition of the P£Lrbati MAugal. 

Authority, Pdr, I., 5. 

Jaya Samhata Phdguna sudi ydhchai Ghiru^dinii I 
Asmii hirachaun^ mangala suni suhlia ohhinvi ehhinu \\ 

“ I compose this (Pdrhatf) Mangaly the hearing of which gives pleasure at every moment, in 
Jaya Samlat, Phdlguna sudu 5, Thursday, in AsmntP 

Jaya Samhai is one of the years of the sixty-year cycle of Jupiter, and as Tul*si Das died in 
Sambat 1680, we must search for the Jaya which fell about the middle of the 1 7th Sambat 
century. 

A reference to Prof. Jacobies tables will show that Jaya Sambat was current on the first 
day of Sailvoat 1643 (K. T. 4687).7 A reference to Table YIII. will at once show that PMlguna 
Sudi 5, Sambat 1643 must have fallen after the expiry of Jaya^ or in the year Manmat'ha. 
Therefore the Phdlguna Sudi 5 of Jaya must have fallen in Sum. 1642. But in Sambat 1642, 
Phdlguna Sudi 5 fell on Sunday, not Thursday. It is not necessary to give the calculations. 


® The reading of the printed Editions is hirachahUt but Pandit Sndhdkara D'viv^d! informs me that the beat 
14SS. have hirackaun, 

7 (K. Y, 4600 = 33*82 (Table VI.) 

87 = 28*0179 (Table Vn.) 


4687 = 1*8379 
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Under these circumstances I appealed to Beneras, and have to thank Pandit Sudhakar 
Dvivedi for solving the doubt. He says that the year referred to is Sambat 1643, not 1642, 
Sanibat 1643 = KY, 4687, and the calculation (according to Jacobi’s tables)® is as follows : — 

4600 KY. 0 17-60 15 [121 1 Ind. 0 = 10*28 

87 years- 4 2*12 240 [1] / l7id, sm. 5 = 15*28 

4687 4 19-72 255 [13] 

8th FkaL (solar) 2 14-97 250 

6 4*69 505 13 

7 

C *s an 505 eq. 41 13 Jan. 

5*10 33 Jan. = 2 Peb. 

Accordingly, at the beginning of Friday, 8th Solar Thdiguna, the 6th tUhi was running, 
and the 5th tithi ended on the preceding day ; or Thursday, the 2iid February, 1586 A. D. 

We are enabled to check this date by the fact that Tulst Das mentions that he commenced 
his work in the Kakshatra Asviui. 

Pandit Sudhakar Dvid^di writes that in Tul’si Das’s time, the Mdkaranda^ a practical 
astronomy founded on the current Snrya Siddhanta^ was popular in Benares. Calculating the 
Ahargcna aud the true longitudes and the true motions of the sun and moon respectively, we 
find that the 5th tithi ended at about 52 ghaiikds aud 37 vighafiMst and Bevati NaJsshatra 
ended (and Asvtni began) at about 20 ghatikds and 10 mghaiihds after true sunrise at Benares. 
The same result follows from the §37 of Jacobi’s tables. Tul’sl D&s’s Nahshatra was VUdkhd 
and his Mdii or Zodiacal sign was Tula (the Scales). Hence, according to astrology, Bevati was 
not a propitious nakshatra for him. Accordingly, the date given by the poet means that he began 
to write the Fdrhatt Mangai after Bevafi had ended, and after Asvim had begun, i. e., after 20 
ghaiikds 10 vighatikds after true sunrise at Benares, on Thursday, February 2nd 1586, A. D. 

I may add that on 5 Flidlgiina Sudi Sam, 1642, the moon was in Aivini SLb the beginning of 
the day. This is a further reason for assuming that by Jaga Sambat TuPsi Das meant' Sam, 
1643. For if it had been 1642, there would have been no reason for his mentioning the 
nakshatra then running : whereas, if it was in 1643, there was every reason for his doing so, 
part of the day being in Revati and unlucky, and part being in Asvmt and lucky. The poet 
evidently wished to point out that he commenced the work at an hour of the day which was 
propitious. 

One other fact follows. PMlguna Sudi 5 Sam, 1643, did not fall in Jaya SamhaU 
But the first day of Sambat 1643 did fall in Jaya, Therefore TuFsi Das gave the name of the 
Jupiter sixty-year-cycle year to the V, Sambat year, which commenced within it. In other 
words, according to the accepted system of chronology, the F. Sambat took its name from the 
Jovian year which expired in it, just as the civil day took its name from the tithi which 
expired in it, 

(e) Date of composition of the Barufigya. 

Chhakkan Dal say s® that in 1827 A. D., he made a copy of this work, from the original 

1 «. * calculated the year both according to the Indiaii system, and according to Jacobi. I gave the 

latter caiCTiIaiion, as being more intelligible to my readers. 

• Chlaikaffl ra’s langnaye may be noted, 'grj aashvat 1655 Jlfh Sadi 10 Sabibir ht VOM paatak Sr* GoaMA it 
Frahhld ghit, SrtEdilji miArabt. XTapuatakpar at Srtpa^it Sdmgaldmjt M aaiaaAgt Ohhak- 
7^. „ Rimiyanl Mirjdpur-Mai ni apad Mth ai saAvat 188* meA Ukh&iM j ’ It -will be oTaBerred that it 

M d«etaw% claimed that the MS. was iraitten by JbtVai Dug’* own hand, and that it oertaanly was written twenty 

preanmed that it was the poet’s original copy. It wiU subsequently appear 
j composed in Sam. 1635, the BobdbaU could not, as cnxieut tradition says it was, hare bean 

MsU’s requeat. On this point. Pandit Sudhthar DvivSd! informs me that the MS. whieh 
cnnattan Ml copied was In poaseseion of apurOhit named tEftmSkjiahpi. On one oocasiim '.Bftni4h?ialm& took it 
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copy in the hand writing of the poet, which was dated by the poet himself, Sambat 1655 
Jy'iisktha 10, Sunday. It is unnecessary to give the calculation. Taking the Ohaitrddi 
expired year, it is equivalent to Sunday, June 4tli, 1598 A. B. 

(e) Bate of the composition of the Kabitta Bd.md.yan This depends on an interpreta- 
tion of K. R. clxxi. 1, The passage is as follows : — 

Ska tail kardla kali-hdla Mia mula td men I 
Kodha men hi hhdju di ianicliari hai tmna ki tl 

In the first place, the Kali Ynga^ the root of woe, is terrible. And further, in it, like the 
itch appearing in leprosy, Saturn has appeared in the sign of the Fish.’’ 

Here again I have to thank Pandit Sudhakara DvivSdi for calculating the date and for the 
following information : — The periodical time of Saturn is about thirty years. He entered Pisces 
(a token of great calamity) in TuVsiDas’s time, on or about the 5th of Chaitra SuiU Samhat 1640, 
and remained in that sign till JyaishtJia of 1642.^ He again entered it on about the 2nd of 
Chaitra Sudi bambat lb69, and remained in it till Jyaishfha of 1671. These results are those 
given by the Maharanda based on the Surya-siddhdnta. 

The sixty year cycle of Jupiter is divided into three periods of twenty years each, of which 
the first belongs to Brahma, the second to Vishnu, and the third and last to Mahaddva orRudra, 
In Tul’si Das s time, the Rudra~his% or twenty years belonging to Rndra commenced in Samhat 
165 • , and from about that time the Alusalmuns began more especially to profane Benares. The 
poet frequently refers to this fact,io and no doubt does so in the above quoted. Accord- 

ingly ilJ to the second occasion on which Saturn was in Pisces, i* e., between Chaitra Sudi 
Sambat 1669 and Jyaisht ha Sambat 1671, i. e., between 1612 and and 1614 A. D. that the 
Kabittcd^ above quoted was written. 

(/) The deed of arbitration. 

This has been published in the Modem Yernaoular Literature of Sindustdn^ The follow- 
iug is the translation of the portion which immediately concerns us : — 

Whereas Anand RSm, son of Toijar, son of D8o Ray, and Slanhay, son of Ram Bhadra, 
son of Todar aforesaid appeared before me, &c., Ac.” In the Sambat year 1669, on the 13th 
of the bright half of Kuhwar, on the auspicious (iubka) day of the week, was this deed written 

by Anaiid Ram and Kanhuy The division of the share of Todar Mall, which has been 

made ” 

Then follow a list of certain villages, which formed Todar Mall’s property, vfo., BhadainI, 
Lahar’tara, Naipura, Chhitupfira, Sivpnr, and NadSsar, 

On this I remarked as follows: — In connexion with the above, it is interesting to speculate 
wjio this Todar Mall, the father of Anaud Ram, and grandfather of Kanhay was. Can he have 
been Akbar’s great Finance Minister? He died in 1589, and his son might well be alive in 1612. 
He was born at Lahar’pur in Oudh, and one of the villages mentioned above, Lahar’tara, has a 
somewhat similar name. In India, contiguous villages have often very similar names. 

out it iu his buadle, to recite it somewhere, and, as ill luck would have it, it was, bundle and all, stolen from him 
in the railway train. It may be mentioned that in B&m&krishna*s house there is a jealously guarded portrait of 
Tul’st said to have been painted for the Bmperor Akbar. It is shown to the public once a year on the 7th 
of the bright half of Brdvaiia, the anniversary of the poet’s death. Pandit Sudh^kara Bviv^dt maintains that the 
date 1655 refers to the year in which the copy was made, and not to that of the oomposition of the original poem. 
Whenever Tul’sl DSs wished to show the date of his work, he wrote in the commencement, as he did in the 
Mdiniycena and in the Pdrbdtt Mangala, If Ohhakkan is to be believed, at any rate the copy was in the 
poet’s handwriting. 

M E,g., EohdhaU 240, K. R,, Ut, 370 and fP. 

But not necessarily the whole work, vide post^ The commentator Baij’nath fixes the period as between 
sambat 1635 and 1637, but he has no authority on such a point, and no calculation will make im right. 
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Fir«t us’t'j jlates. That of the deel of ai*bitration (takiag the Chaitt'ddi exi>ired year) is 
cu aivaleiit to Stmday, September 27, 1612 A. D. 

There is now no doubt about the identity of the Todar Mall referred to. The arbitration 
deed is now in p ossession of the Mahsiraja of Benares. Inquiry from him, and from the present 
pr*siess«:»r of the shrine originally owned by TuTsi Das, shows that it was Pratiprd Singh, the 
e!trvejith ill descent from Akbar s great minister, who gave it to the then MaMra ja. 

Date of TuPsi J)Sls*s death, according to an old rhyme, — 

SaiViBata soraha sai asi 
Ad Ganga ke lira I 
Sdivana siihala saptami 
Talad tajeu sarira I! 

* ‘011 the 7th of the light half of Smcdm^ Satnbat 1680, TuTsi left his body, at Ast, on the 
bank of the Gauges.” 

Here we are given no week-day by which to control our calculations, but, assuming that 
the Chaitradi expired year is meant, it is equivalent to Thursday, July 24tli, 1623 A. D. 

To sum up. The following are the dates at which we have arrived 

(а) Date of commencement of composition of the Rdin-cliarit-mdms, Tuesday, March 
30, 1574 A. D. 

(б) Date of composition of the Rtun Sat^sxi, Thursday, April 9th, 1584 A. D. This is 
very doubtful. 

(c) Date of composition of the Pdrhaii Mangah Thursday, 2nd February, 1586 A. D. 

(<2) Date of composition (or ? copying) of the Bdmdggd, Sunday, June 4tli, 1598 A. D. 

(^) Date of composition of the Kabitta RdmUyan between the years 1612 and 1614 A. D. 

(/) Date of the deed of arbitration. Sunday, September 27, 1612 A. D. 

((/) Date of Tul'si Djts*s death. Thursday, July 24tb, 1623 A. D. 

Of these (o) depends on the supposition that the poet dated from the running and not from 
the expired iitki. All the dates depend upon expired Ohaitrddi Samhat years, except (li) which 
depends on a current Gkaitrdili Samhat year, a most improbable assumption. 

In conoladiiK^ this portion of my notes on TuTsi Dhs I must again acknowledge my^ 
obligations to the brilliaut mathematiolan whose name has 'so often occurred in them 
Mahamahpadhyaya Paudit Sudhlkara DvivSdt. The fortunate ciroum stance of his profound 
knowledge, at the same time of Hindi! astronomy and Of old Hindi poetry, has greatly facilitated, 
my researches, and the ungrudging way in which has placed his time at my disposal puts me in 
his debt to an amount which I can scarcely repay* 

(2b he continued.') 


FOLKTALES OF ABAKAN. 

BY BEUNABD HOUGHTON, C.S. 

No* 1 . — The Snake Frin^ceA 

^ A fsertain fairy called Safckaru^, having lived a thousand lives in the TSwatinsa fairy-land, 

4fe himmm hm turn to be bom again in the world of men. Accordingly King Sakr^ who by 

' . 

1 icoBi a Bormese HS. fnmished by Haimg Tba Bwin, Hybdk of 

• InUrArftejMHM and the allusion to S^ri (Indra) are, together with on© or two aUneidas to Buddhist ideas, 
domWaso the engiaal story to bnng it into Ime mth the ortoodoSK ^ ^ 
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vii’tue of Lis power perceived that Sakkaru, not being free from the evil effects of previous sin 
would have to remain for three months as a hamadryad in a wild fig tree on the banks of the 
Jamna in Baranasi, employed a fairy, Vaskrun, to accomplish this. The latter took Sakkarn 
to a wild tig tree, on the banks of the Jamna, where he was born as a hamadryad, and having 
told him all the commands of KingSakr^, returned to Tawatinsa. As for Sakkaru, he remained 
as a hamadryad in the fig tree* 

In that country there lived a Washerman and his wife, who had two maiden daughters, 
called Shwe KySn and DwS Fy^* It happened one day that the washerwoman and her tw’^o 
daughters tied up some cloths and went to wash them at the landing place by the wild fig tree. 
After washing them the woman, desiring some of the figs, looked up into the tree, and besides 
the figs saw there the hamadryad. The washerwoman then, telling her daughters that she 
would jest with the snake, said to him, My lord hamadryad, if yon Want my daughter Dw§ 
Pyfi I will give her, — only throw me down 4 or 5 figs.’* Thereupon the hamadryad shook its 
tail and knocked down 40 or 50 of the fruit. The washerwoman said to her daughters. 
Indeed, the snake seems to understand. I only asked for 4 or 5 figs, and because he loves 
Miss Dw6 he threw down 40 or 50. The sun is going down, let us pick up the figs and take 
the clothes home.” They tied up the clothes, but as they were going to start the washer- 
woman, saying she would jest again with the snake, told him mockingly, “ Mr. Snake, if you 
w'ant Dwfe Pyu follow us home.” On the way back they came to a tree-stump at a place where 
two paths met and here Dw6 Pyu said to her mother, “ It will be terrible if the hamadryad 
does come after us.” Her mother, also being anxious, told the stump “ If a big hamadryad 
comes here and asks if we have gone this way, say that you have not seen ns. Take this fig as 
a mouth-stopper.” They went on, and, on coming to another cross-path, the washerwoman 
instructed an ant-hill there as she had the stump, and giving it also a fig, passed on. After 
they had gone home the Snake Prince, being in love with Dw§ Pyfi, followed after them. 
On reaching the stump, not being certain as to which way they had gone, he asked it, “ Did you 
see which way DwS Pyfi and her mother and sister went ? ” The stump replied, *‘I stay here 
according to my nature. 1 neither know nor saw.” But the hamadryad, perceiving the fig by 
the stump, became very angry and said, “ Do you dare to dissimulate whilst the fig I gave is 
staring you in the face as a witness ? I will this instant strike you with my teeth, so that you 
split into four.” W^hereupon the stump, being greatly frightened, pointed out the way that the 
washerwoman and her daughter had gone. 

From the stump the hamadryad fared on to the cross-path by the ant-hill and, on question- 
ing it, at first it dissimulated as the stump had done ; but when the snake threatened, it pointed 
out truly the way. The latter reached at last the washerman’s honse, and it being night, he 
entered the pot where cleaned rice was kept, and curled himself up inside. 

The next day at dawn the washerwoman said to herself, " Although my daughters are 
grown up and my work should be less, yet owing to one and another holding off, nothing is 
done, and we shall be long in getting our food. So I will go and cook it myself.” Accordingly 
she took the sali measure and went to get some rice from the pot; but when she thrust her 
arm in, the hamadryad enfolded it several times with his tail. At first the washerwoman, not 
knowing what snake it was that had caught her, called out lustily, but the hamadryad did not 
for that loosen his grip. Afterwards she recovered her senses, and on consideration it struck 
her that this must be the big hamadryad to whom she had promised Dw5 Pyu : so she said, 
<^If his Highness the Snake Prince desires Dw^ Pytl i will give her. Won’t you unloosen a 
fold or two ?” The hamadryad thereupon did as she asked, so she knew certainly who it was, 
and said, will give you DwfePyii; please let go.” Thereupon he released her altogether. 
The washerwoman then said pitifully to her daughter Dw8 Pyu, “ Please live with this big 
snake. If you do not, he will bite and kill the whole household. It is frightful I” Dw^ Pyfi 
wept and refused repeatedly, saying, I don’t want- to live with a brute beast;” but her mother, 
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who was in fear of her life, coaxed her over, so that at length, unable to resist her mother’s 
command, she had to live with the hamadryad. 

It happened one night that King Sakra, having need of the fairies in council, desired the 
presence of Sakkaru. The latter could not resist, and, leaving behindhis snake’s skin went 
ofT secretly to the fairies’ council in Tawatinsa. When it dawned he could not return, as the 
council was not ended. At that time Mi Dw6 Pyd, who was ignorant of his absence, as she 
did not as usual hear any sound from him, looked at his sleeping place and perceived him to be 
seemingly motionless. On handling him she perceived that there was no flesh but only .the 
akin left, and she called out in tears to her mother and sister, “ Come, come, my husband is dead.’* 
Her mother, however, said, Don’t cry, if people hear it wiU be a pretty disgrace, keep quiet; ” 
whilst her sister added that there were plenty of . hamadryads like this one in the forest, and 
that she would go and get one. DwS Pyu replied, « He was my husband, and I am greatly 
grieved;” but her mother talked her over saying that if there was a regular funeral and guests 
received with betel-nut and tea, so that everybody knew, there would be a scandal, and that it 
would be better to perform the funeral quietly by burning. Dw6 Pyu agreed, and accordingly 
they burnt the skin, so that it was completely consumed. Thereupon, the Snake.Prince 
Sakkaru, being heated more than he could bear, appeared in person by the fire-place. Misg 
DwS Pjfl did not know him, and asked who he was. He repeated to them how he had suffered 
intense heat, whereupon Dwe Pyu and her parents knew who he was, and rejoiced grecftly. But 
Shwd Kydn became jealous and said, “ I have not got him because of Dw6 Pyu, If it were 
not for her I should get him.” 

When it became dark they all went to bed. At midnight the fairy Sam4-ddva, who had 
been sent by King Sakra, came and said to Sakkaru :— *** Here is a magic wand which our royal 
grandfather, King SakiA, has granted to you, and the virtue of it is that if you. strike with it 
and wish for anything your desire will be accomplished. Tour title also is to be Sakkaru- 
Kumxna. Prom the time your child is born let not a drop of snake’s blood touch you ; if it does 
you will become a snake as before. If you avoid this danger you will become in time a mighty 
king. However, on receiving this wand you can only come back here after wandering in other 
Countries.” After speaking these words Sama-dSva vanished. At dawn, when Dw6 Pyfl 
awoke, Sakkaru repeated to her what the latter had said. Although she repeatedly tried to . 
restraia him, he said, *‘It is King Sakra’s order, I cannot disobey,” and going down to the 
sea he struck it with the magic wand. Thereupon a ship, fully rigged and manned, rose into 
sight, and he went on board and left Dwd Fytk, who remained behind with child. 

After his departure ShwS Kyto said to hersellj “ If Bw§ Pytl dies, I will get her 
husband ; so she coaxed D wi Pyil, wbu could not withstand her, down to the river bank. There 
Shw^ KjSn said, “ When you die, I will get your husband, so I am going to push you into 
the river,” DwI Pyfi cried and besought her, saying, ** There are two lives In me. Do not kill 
me. When my husband returns do you live with him. I will have you married all right. But 
Shwe KySn replied, “As long as you are alive I shall never get your husband, but only on 
your death,” and throwing her into the river, dhe returned home. 

As DwS Pytl floated down the river a big eagle, taking h©r fbr a fish, swooped down 
on her and carried her off to his nest in a silk-cotton tree. There he discovered her to be a 
woman, and when DwS Pyfl had told him all herself, he kept hep in his nest, where 

she was delivered of a son. 


.When the child cried she soothed it by repeating Sakkaru’s name, but as the eagle became 
talked of peeking it to death in consequence, she soothed it by talking of “ Papa Eagle.” 
lisivliltBr tlian said, “ Ha, you are laughing at me.” squabbling was overheard by 

Prince, who was just returning in the ship, and who remarked that one voice was like 
sailors replied, “How could Dw6 Pyfi get' to such an extraordmary place ? 
li . leit/’ On coming near to the silk-cotton tree, the; Prince asked, “ Is that Dw§ 
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Pyu and, as she answered, Yes,” he caused the ship to come to land, and climbed up the 
tree. When he spoke of taking Dw^ Pjii away, she said, Yon should be grateful to the eagle. 
After making some return for his services, ask permission from him and take me away.” The 
prince said, The eagle and I are brothers. As I am very grateful to my elder brother, let 
him give me my wife and child, whom he has rescued. I will pile up for him a heap of fish, 
reaching from the roots of this tree to its highest branch.*’ The eagle replied, “ Very well, if 
the Prince can make a heap of fish, as he has said, he may take away his wife and child.” The 
latter accordingly went to the sea, and striking it with his magic wand, said, ** Let there be a 
heap of fish from the roots of the silk-cotton tree to its branches,” and at once fish came and 
heaped themselves up as directed. 

Then the Prince, with the permission of the eagle, having taken his wife and child 
tod put them on hoard the ship, suggested that the fish which the eagle could not eat 
should be let back into the sea.® The eagle agreed to this, so the Prince wished and struck 
again with his magic wand, and the fish went hack into tlie sea . 

After letting go the fishes the Prince and Dw4 Pyu sailed to their own country, and on the 
way Dw8 Pyil related all that Shwe KySu had done. On coming near the landing place the 
Prince said, “ I will put her to shame. Do you and the child get into this box,” — to which 
Dw6 Pyfi agreed. 

On hearing that the ship had arrived ShwS Kyen adorned herself and came up with the 
intention of saying that she was Dw6 Pyu, and so living with the Prince. The latter on seeing 
her said, “ You are not like the Dw6 Pyu of yore. You have indeed become thin.” Shwd Kyto 
replied, ‘‘ I have yearned after yon till I became so ill that there was a miscan-iage.” The 
Prince said, “ Very well, take this box which contains rich and rare clothing, and we will go 
home together.” Accordingly ShwS Kyto, who was pretending to be Dw^ Pyu, took up 
the box and followed him to the house, where he gave her the key and told her to open the 
box in order to get out and wear the clothing. Shw6 Ky6n opened the box, but on seeing DwS 
Pyft and her child she became terribly ashamed and ran away to the back of the house, 
whence she dared not show her face, nor would she even come when called. The Prince and 
DwS Pyfij however, entered their room and lived there happily. 

Afterwards Shw8 Kydn, prompted by the fact of her sister Dwe Pyu having lived happily 
with a snake, and being withal much ashamed, went to her father and said to him, “ Father 
dear, Dw^ happily with a snake. Please catch one also to become my husband.” 

The washerman replied, ‘‘My daughter, the snake with which Dw& Pyu lived was a 
human snake, being the embiyo of a man. Now if I catch a snake, it will be a wild one which 
will bite and kill you. Don’t ask me to catch one,” However Shwe Ky6n became very 
troublesome, and kept on sayiag repeatedly, “Youmzcs^ catch one for me.” So her father 
remarked, “Be it as you will. We shall have peace when you are dead,” and he went off into 
the jungle, where he caught a very long boa-constrictor, two spans in circumference. He 
brought this to Shw6 Kyen, who took it to bed and slept along ,with it. Before daylight in the 
morning the snake considered to itself that formerly when in the jungle it sought its food and 
ate till satisfied, but that now having been caught, it had had nothing to eat for a day and night, 
and was very hungry in consequence ; moreover it could not go elsewhere to seek its food. 
Accordingly it resolved to make a meal off the person near it, by swallowing her up, beginning 
at her feet and ending with her head, and proceeded to make a commencement by swallowing 
her feet. Shw6 Kyen cried out, “ Help, he has, apparently in sport, swallowed me up to my 
knees.” Her father only said, “ She wanted that snake so much. We shall have peace when 
she dies,” whilst her mother remarked, “ My son-in-law is having a game.” ShwS Kyen cried 
out very loudly however, so DwS Pyu said to her husband the Snake Prince, “It is not right 
that my sister should die — go and helplj^er.” But her husband replied, “ K only one drop of 
snake’s blood touches me I shall become a snake again. Your father can settle such an affair as 
this. Are you tired of my companionship, that yon ask me to do this thing ?” His wife DwS 


® Here again BuddMgt ideas are introduced into the original story. 
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P\‘u rejoiced, HiDg* Sakrsi’s order "was from tlie time tliat tlie cliild was born. That is now 
JoLCf past, and vou cannot again beebme a snake. If your flesh and blood were indeed such as 
3 TJI 1 formerly possessed, you could not remain so long a man ; you can avoid also being touched 
bv or smeared with a drop of snake’s blood.” She became much troubled,- so not wishing to 
hurt her feelings, and thinking also that it is wicked not to rescue the life of a human being, 
the Snake Prince took up his double-edged sword, and smote the boa-constrictor, so that it was 
divided in two and died. On cutting it, however, a drop of the boa-constrictor’s blood 
touched the Prince, and he became a snake as before. A snake’s mind also came into 
him ^ so that he no longer wished to stop in the house, but went off into the forest. 

Dwe Py d carrying their little son, followed him slowly weeping and saying, Come back 
home, I will get yon food,” but it was in vain* Sometimes he would regain his intellect and speak 
to his wife and child, and again a snake’s mind would come to him and he would try to bite them. 
After doing thus he said to his wife Dw 6 Pyfl, “ I will have to live in the forest away from 
human beings. If I live near them I shall bite and kill them when I have th^ snake mind in me*” 

Dwe Pyu, however, left her child with her parents and followed the hamadryad into the 
forest, but there again he struck at her unsuccessfully. Again recovering consciousness, he said 
TO her, “ I am not as before, when there is a snake’s mind in me I do not recognise anybody, hut 
only strike at them. You should, therefore, return home, as the child must be wanting its milk* 
Suckle it and take care of it, and live happily with it. I cannot remain with you, — must go 
into the darkest forests.” Dw 6 Pyu replied, “ Only come back home. I will get your food 
aud take care of you. I cannot remain separated from you.” She followed him again, and 
when they came near the ant-hill a snake’s mind came into the Prince, and he was about to bite 
Dw^ Py^s but restrained himself in time. He decided in consequence that he would have to 
enter the top of the ant-hill, as if he remained outside he would certainly bite her ; so he went 
^nside the ant-hill. But DwS Pyd remained outside weeping and calling sadly to her husband* 

(To be continued^ ^ 


PARSI AND GUJARATI HINDU NUPTIAL SONGS* 

BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA. 

(Continued from FoL XXL pa^e 116). 

Part IIL 
TRANSIiATION. 

No. 8 . 

Song sung when the Bridegroom leaves his house to go to the Bride’s, where 
the Wedding ceremony takes place. 

Put your foot in tlie stirrup, brother S 6 r&bji, to mount your horse.i 
Tour mother bolds you by the hem of your garment,^ 

Let go, motfaei', let go your hold. 

And I shall give you your due. 

5 How can I forget the claims of her, 

Who reared me, and loved me as her own life ? 

I have got a beautiful sddi woven for my mother, 

And a bodice of cloth of gold. 

Put your foot in the stirrup, brother Sdrabji, to mount your horse. 

10 Tonr aunt holds you by the hem of your garment. 

Let go aunt, let go your hold : 

Tour claims shall have due recognition. 

How can I forget what is due to her, 

Who sang the lullaby at my cradle ? 

15 I hare ordered a gold-embroidered sddi for my aunt. 

Ajod a bodice of green silk. 


iSMaaton,FiiHI. 


s By way of assexting her claHms. 
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Pat your foot in the stirrup, brother SorabjJ, and mount your horse. 

Your aunt (father’s sister) holds you by the hem of your garment. 

Let go, aunt, let go your hold, 

20 And I shall give you your due. 

How can I foi'get the claims of her who took me in her lap, 

•; When my name was given me ?® 

Let us send a hundi (on some firm) in Gujarat, and get a good patori (for 
my aunt). 

The bridegroom looks as bright as the Sun, 

25 And as pure as the Moon. 

The bridegroom stands under the festoons of flowers (that adorn the doorway) 
smelling the flowers, 

And looks as beautiful as the flowers themselves. 

The bridegroom stands under the festoons of flowers (that adorn the doorway) 
chewing 

And looks as delicate as a pa72*leaf. 

No. 9. 

Song sung at the close of the Wedding Oeremony. 

All hail this (blessed) day 1 

(On such a day) I would get my (other) sons married, if I had the means, 

I would not make a moment’s delay. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 

5 The Sun has risen auspiciously over my M6hSrwanji’s^ head. 

We have celebrated the marriage of our S&rabjt. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 

Brothers, have your little sons married, 

(As) I have married my Sdrabjl and brought (the couple) home. 

10 All hail this (blessed) day ! 

My MShSrwanji dotes on his son and danghter-in-law. 

My RatanbM’s daughter and son-in-law are her petted children. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 

We hail with delight the rising of the Sun and the Moon. 

15 We rejoice that my Sdrabji’s mother gave birth to a son like him. 

All kail this (blessed) day 1 
P gave thee an order, goldsmith : 

I told thee to make an armlet for my Sorabji’s arm. 

And a nine-stringed necklace for my Siiinbai, 

20 I gave thee an order, mercer : 

I told thee to bring a plaid for my S6pabji, 

And a pair of patons iov my Sirlnbat, 

I gave thee an order, jeweller : 

I told thee to bring rings for my Sdrabj!, 

25 And a pair of bracelets for my Sirinb&i. 

Father-in-law, make your court-yard (gates) a little higher (?), 

That my Sdr&bji may enter on horse-back. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 

My procession of wedding guests is too large to be accommodated (in your yard) • 
30 All hail this (blessed) day I 

My Sor^bji has won his bride in person. 

And he has brought the Rani Laksmani® for a wife. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 


•’It is the privilege of the father’s sistertohold thn Tifl-W ’> 
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No. 10. 


Song sung when the Bride is being sent to the house of her Parents-in-law 

after the Wedding. 


The pipes (that are being played) are made of green bamboo. 

Sisters, our Sirinbai is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 

Sirinbal, the fortunate grand-child of her (maternal) grand-father, 7 
Is married, and is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 

5 How they will rejoice to see our Sirinbai ! 

Sisters, our Sirinbai is married, and is going to the house of her parents-in-Iaw. 
Her father has performed the meritorious act of giving his daughter in marriage, 
And has acquired the blessings of Heaven. 

It was fortunate that her father thought of this matter, 

10 And gave Sirinbai to good parents-in-law. 

Her father has given her a chest full of treasure. 

With which Sirinbai sits in her room. 
ja[er father has given Sirinba! a milch cow. 

So that she may have plenty of milk and curds (to eat). 

15 Mother-in-law, (pray) do not use the cane® on SlrinbM, 

Or she will smart under it and will weep, 

And long for her paternal abode. 

Mother-in-law, (pray) treat our Strinbfti with kindness, 

And serve her with enough of food at her meals.® 

20 Sirinb^ is the (pet) daughter of her father. 

Sirinbai is the eldest daughter-in-law in the family of her parents-in-law. 
Mother-in-law, (pray) treat our Sirinbai with magnanimity. 

And refrain from giving her stale food. 

Mother-in-law, you must not think that our SirinbAi is as advanced in years as 
she appears : 

25 (It is only because) she has been brought up on curds and milk : 

(It is only because) we have brox^ht her up on lumps of butter. 

Sirinbai, why have yon forgotten to take with you your marriage portion pi® 
Fifteen strings of pearls comprise her marriage portion, 

With which my Sirinbai will adorn herself. 

30 Fifteen strings of diamonds comprise her marriage portion, 

Which have been purchased for her by her good brother.^^ 

# # * « 

Thy husband is come, Sirinbai the TOtakrA?!. 

* * ’ # . * 

35 The husband has been attracted by the graceful carriage of Slrinb&i. 

Her father has presented her with a valuable IdM^ 

(Dressed) in which she goes to the house of her parents-in-law. 

Sirinbai, the beloved daughter of her father. 

Is married and is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 

40 Sirinbai, yon wear a necklace round your neck, 

And the hearts of your father-in-law and your husband will rejoice. 


^ The names o£ many other relatives besides the maternal grandfather are used in suooession. 

8 It niay be assumed that the bride is a child. 

8 This throws a sidelight on the treatment young wives generally receive at the hands of their mothers-iu-law. 

» ^ is the word used in the text which meacis money settled upon a daughter by her father, or upon his wife 
by her hnsbeoid, on the occasion of the marriage. 

« m &iher o* brother may give any presents or settle wj amount of money on the bride, but he is by no 
bomxd to do so. It is the duty of the bride’s parents, however, to give presents of wesoing appard to the 
bndeg^ s r^ves and rings and some other presents to the bridegroom, as tokens of their regard, whereas H 
M ae dn^ of Che bridegroom’s father to settle a certain mnonni, genaraliy in the shape of ornaments, on the teids 
snd give hep many Buits of dothmg besides, to which she an exclusive right* ■ 
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No. 11. 


Song sung when the Bridegroom brings home his Bride. 

Father, O father (mine), I am come home married. 

And have brought (with me) a wife worth a lahh and a quarter,^® 
Brother, O brother (mine), I am come home married, 

And have brought a daughter from a magnificent house. 

5 Kaka,^3 0 Kaka (mine), I am come home married. 

And have brought a wife from a noble family. 

MAmA, O Mama^^ (mine), I have come home married, 

And have brought the daughter of a good father. 

Masa, 0 Masa^® (mine), I have come home married, 

10 And have brought the sister of a powerfnl brother. 

Phiiva, 0 Phuva^® (mine), I have come home married, 

And have brought home a wife of noble birth. 

Brother gate-keeper, open (wide) your gate ; 

For (SOrabji) is waiting at the gate with his bride. 

15 Sister MSh5rbai, decorate yonr house. 

Because your son has come home with his bride. 

Sister Sunabai, sprinkle the doorway with milk;^’'. 

Your brother has come home with his bride. 

Sister Meh^rbai, decorate the threshold with fignres in pearls 
20 Tour son has come home with his bride. 

Sister Sfinabai, fill your lamps with 
Your brother has come home with his bride. 

It is M^herbAi’s son who is married. 

He is come home with a bride worth lakhs (of rupees). 


^ 'nr ft ^ »rrt 

fif § froff 

%a5t t *ITf 'irSSf SRRT 

fTC WJTRT srrri- 

*it 6' fasr# 

■ t ft »rrt 

10 % <rr35f ^ rsiT. 

%55f ^ t fT# »nwf ar*rrer 
^ ?r*nTr 

'TR®!' fTWfST ^irw 

%sir % ffr 

15 


#T. 

WiBT a cKl"^36u 

qnft ^ «nr ft Hit 

"gt ^ 

*r5fr f .’gt frasf aifirr 

20 ERt cTfirr sm?!. 

^ fPT *r8i®Rf 

^ «’8n!rr 

?frr?r ^ ff inr 'fit 
fTf *H^v3r 


la A figurative expression of the bride’s value. 

■ IS The father’s brother. “ mother’s brottM. , 

IS The husband of the mother’s sister. » The hnsband of the fether s sister- 

w As a mark of rejoicing. i* An allegory. ... i,. • ii, -i *• 

1® Also as a mart of rejoicing: It is the custom however, to light at least <me lamp fed by fffc» in the daytime, 

when the bride is being dressed in the suits of clothing, jeweUery, etc., sent her by her parents-in-law on the 
occasion of the betrothal, and on all subsequent occasions when-presents ar^y« to her. 

» This is somewhat unintelligible, *' Properly this diould be WTf fZ 
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’ftu. 

>inT 

»nfr f re. 


ffT^r wspfl- ! ^ 

5sl ^ »re'Tr3’ *trer ^Nrer- 
HR *1^ ^ ^ 

•irer W^RTrsfl" 're ^srr* 

*irer Hkisrsfl^ 'imr^ ^ htshf 

^ Hwrpftarr «iRT^Nrer 
*nTrHtCR^% '^Tsair. 

^i?rCT ^ arr^ff^ 5 
tirer ^are hr^- 

*rf^ RHHre5 HR^. 

^ ^ ^I?r^r^ aTT5Rf ! 

^ ’qrfi' % »TS^»!aw. 

Hru ’U’? *1# ^•■ 

^ ^?T3ft sirsRt ’• 

^ hNIu ®* 


20 SR^ ^ HlfNft nNkr as 

nre^ >irer nrenrsf^ft «im<V. 
RT^ ^r O^ f q r l^ 'rirM "STk. 

HRt Rrer HTuHsTm ^sftarf. 
25 €f ft*T gr l^ sfrt 
^ sRfr^ HHcr arrw. 

Jirer ae 

vi% i5r% f?r5i‘ auspft ! 

RTt HTfrsPT HRI5 w. 

30 «T^ g?r^ ^ a?r31^. 

grer %• Hf?r sufrafr, 
^ HOT>fl^ "reoit Htaffarr 
^fTSt C a?T3T^ ! 


*fiRr \^. 


eh*-^ ste6t^^ *U®Ha 


f5h?r t greiHi: 
gmrer'fr 

RipSir^HT^Nsrrl «re^Hreft^- 
aRr*tnfire ^1 
<reHT^^2*l'5^NT'^> 

^ 

10 ^ft^swren Hrft 

anwrafti mt# ^ ^ > 

Hrern'fq' arrft pR arra 
sEfKJRHrl ^ SN «Nra 

15 *rr ^ 

’^fE^ ^>rar*i^ H d?r ^ 

gftiftRsrrf 'ftarc*f? ^ ^* 

Hrg^ ffsT 4Ri^ *it®T 
Jire arr X:. 

20 Rsafi* *i39l ^TST 

*ird yrif^aril^ grr 'fNwsrsr'^. 


sEffCisrerf Hj- Hffiaffsft 
^^isreit ^RFCPfl’ Hi: ^ ^ . 
Hnsaft ^ HT ■sm# Hf 
25 81% ^ 

81% ^ ^ ?, 

g f ?<f« T H rt <if HrrH'SwHjr %i 

*rit“ 

^ HrtI' >1!%#%, 

30 «i*rec%a:^^, 

HTSHT HTtr #^^rtHr #Ert- 
ireHrer%'»ftaTFi?ait%. a® 

Hi: aiTHt anreHt ^.• 

HreHret%HHrii%, a° 

35 HcaiRt^CtHHrtsff Ha%%. 

'sfti: %, 

! rk n <! -*», rk r\_ -Q ^ 

5fr ^TgT«rprr c , 

^R^i'f ^ c 

I 40 ^5RTf ?riT 
i ^ ^ ET ^ r qgr c. 


« ^ i. e, time cannot be used in the plnraL This however is poetical license. ss Poetical form of 
*•' poetically for ^ ^^ffn poetically for #r^. 2e ^f^tSt Is poetical for 

»» A oormption of a room, ®® Is poetically used for 29 This phrase is unintelligiblej 

lit. ^ means a wife copper bowls and a little cup in which a paste of “ ArawfcA ’’ is made with 


rosewater. 

>e This phrase is also unintelligible : lit. means *'inlumps.'‘ 
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*ft?r 

^ ^ ^ ^ tar #?r. 


wrar ^ ^ t arrsait, 

5RT 5!T^*ir ^r“rit?f"ir sfrofli- 
sTtsjfr. 

*iit- sawRpft ^grO- bts^. 

5 sjrrairtgrT^f «TWlt3Trs^r 
^ iHNpft ms#. 

*inrr t «tr^ arrs#, 
mai ?RRi# #grft ms#, 
mm ^ *irarf arrs#, 

10 ^rarar mssr# ^ ms#. 
i *1^#^ 3^T^. 
^ IF®# 'T'TrsTP# «T®#. 


mt mr# m# «? ^s#. 

15 mf ^ mnnr. 

m#3^ m# wf 
mf ^ #mT. 

?n#m| m# w? ?i^. 
srrf % ##m =[<nr. 

20 m#s5rm#mf ##. 

mf t ’P’rarf #r >iT, 

m#m| m# ^ qtsfr. 

##r ^ ## ^mrHr 3?r> 

isr## m# B? #aTi-. 


MISCELLANEA. 


MISCELLANEOUS DATES PEOM INSCEIPTIONS 
AND MSS. 

— Ante, Yol. XIX. p. 6, 1 liave attempted to 
prove tliat tlie Iiakshma^aseiia era commenced 
in A. D. 1119, that the years o£ the era were 
KdrttiMdi years, and that, accordingly, to con* 
vert a Lakshmanas^na year into the corresponding 
year of the Saka era, we nmst add 1041, when the 
date falls in one of the months from Kdrttika to 
Phdlguna, and 1042, when the date falls in one of 
the months from Ohaitra to Asvina. To the six 
dates of the era which were then known to me I 
have added another date, ante, YoL XXI. p. 50 ; 
and I would now draw attention to one more 
Lakshmanasena date, which also works out 
correctly with my epoch. 

According to the late Pan^t Bhagvanl&l 
Indraji, the Bnddha-Gayh inscription of Asoka- 
vaUa, published by him- in the Journal Bo, As, 
Soc., Yol. XYI. p. 358, is dated in line 11 :— 
lBrimal-l4akBhina3?-®'S§iiaBy-dtita-r&3ye sam 51 
Bhddi-a di 8 ril 29. 

Judging from the editor’s own translation— 
Sanivat 51 of the reign of the iDnstrions Laksh- 
manasena having elapsed,^ the 8th day of the 
dark half of Bhddrapada, the 29th solar day”— it 
may be suspected that the original inscription 
has Bhddra-vadi instead of the Bhddra di of the 
printed text. However this may be, there can be 
ao doubt that the inscription is dated the 8th of 
either of the lunar halves (probably, of the dark 
half) of the month Bhibdrapada, being the 29th 


31 Poetical for 

The real meaning is— ‘ the year 51 since the (corn- 


day of the solar month, of the Laksbmaimseiia 
year 51. 

The date f alling in the month BhadiUipada, the 
year of the date, supposing it to be the expired 
year 51, should correspond to Saka (51 + 1042 = ) 
1093 expired ; and the details of the date prove 
that such is actually the case. Por in Baka 1093 
expired the 8th tUM of the dark half of the 
amdnta BhiOldrapada ended about 19 h. after mean 
Buniise of the 25th August, A. B- 1171, causing 
that day to be Bh&dra-vadi 8 ; and the same 25th 
August also was the 29th day of the solar month 
Bhadmpada, the Simha-samkr&nti having taken 
place, by the S(lrya-siddhdnta, 10 h. 4 m., or, by 
the Arya-siddhi,nta, 8 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise 
of the 28th July. 

The fact that the above date, in addition to the 
lunar day, also gives us the day of the solar 
month, induces me to mention here that, similarly 
to what I have shown to be a common practice in 
Bengali MSS.,® inscriptions also from Bastern 
India are sometimes dated according to the solar 
calendar. A clear and instructive example of 
tMs is furnished by the Tipura copper-plate, 
polished by Oolebrooke in the Asiatic Be- 
searches, Yol. IX. p. 403. That inBcription is dated 
in Saka 1141 expired, according to Oolebrooke 
s'&ryya-gatyd tuladM 26, in reality silryya-gatyd 
Bhdlguna*din6 26. The 26th day of the solar 
PhSlguna of Saka 1141 expired corresponds to 
the 1 9th February, A. D, 1220, the Xumbba- 
samkranti having taken place 13 h. 3 m. after 


mencement of the) reign, (noic*) passed, of the illustrious 
T 4 f^.TrslTnp}a r^^ i s^a / ® See ctiife, Yol. XXI. p. 
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Put your foot in the stirrup, brother Sorabji, and mount your horse. 

Your aunt (father’s sister) holds you by the hem of your garment. 

Let go, aunt, let go your hold, 

20 And I shall give you your due. 

How can I forget the claims of her who took me in her lap, 

■ When my name was given me 

Let ns send a hnndi (on some firm) in Gujarat, and get a good patori (for 
my aunt). 

The bridegroom looks as bright as the Sun, 

25 And as pure as the Moon. 

The bridegroom stands under the festoons of flowers (that adorn the doorway) 
smelling the flowers, 

And looks as beautiful as the flowers themselves. 

The bridegroom stands under the festoons of flowers (that adorn the doorway) 
chewing 

And looks as delicate as a jjdji-leski. 

No. 9. 

Song sung at the close of the Wedding Ceremony. 

All hail this (blessed) day I 

(On snch a day) I would get my (other) sons married, if I had the means. 

I would not make a moment’s delay. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 

5 The Sun has risen auspiciously over my M6h9rwanji’s* head. 

We have celebrated the marriage of our Sorabji. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 

Brothers, have your little sons married, 

(As) I have married my S6rabji and brought (the couple) home. 

10 All hail this (blessed) day ! 

My M6h5rwanji dotes on his son and daughter-in-law. 

My RatanbM’s daughter and son-in-law are her petted children. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 

We hail with delight the rising of the Sun and the Moon. 

15 We rejoice that my S6rabji’s mother gave birth to a son like him. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 

P gave thee an order, goldsmith : 

I told thee to make an armlet for my Sorabji’s arm, 

And a nine-stringed necklace for my Sirinbai. 

20 I gave thee an order, mercer : 

I told thee to bring a plaid for my S6rabji, 

And a pair of paioris for my Sirinbai. 

I gave thee an order, jeweller : 

I told thee to bring rings for my Sdrabji, 

25 And a pair of bracelets for my Sirinbai. 

Pather-in-law, make your court-yard (gates) a little higher (?), 

That my S6rabjl may enter on horse-back. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 

My procession of wedding guests is too large to be accommodated (in your yax-d). 
30 All hail this (blessed) day ! 

My S6rabji has won his bride in person. 

And he has brought the Rani Laksma^i® for a wife. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 

• It is the privilege of the father’s sister to hold the baby in her arms, while the astrologer finds out a name for it. 
See note 14, Part 1. The bridegroom’s mother is supposed to repeat these lines. ^ An allegory. 
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No. 10. 

Song snug when the Bride is being sent to the house of her Parents-in-law 

after the Wedding. 


The pipes (that are being played) are made of green bamboo. 

Sisters, onr Sirinbai is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 

Slrinbrii, the fortunate grand-child of her (maternal) grand-father,^ 

Is married, and is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 
o How they will rejoice to see onr Sirinbai ! 

Sisters, oar Shinbu is married, and is going to the honse of her parents-in-law. 
Her father has performed the meritorious act of giving his daughter in marriao-e 
And has acquired the blessings of Heaven. 

It was fortunate that her father thonght of this matter, 

10 And gave Sirinbai to good parents-in-law. 

Her father has given her a chest full of treasure, 

With which Sirinbai sits in her room. 

Her father has given Sirinbai a milch cow, 

So that she may have plenty of milk and curds (to eat), 
lo Hother-in-Iaw, (pray) do not use the cane^ on Sirinbai, 


Or she will smart under it and will weep. 

And long for her paternal abode. 

Mother-in-law, (pray) treat onr Sirinbai with kindness, 

And serve her with enough of food at her meals.® 

20 Sirinbai is the (pet) daughter of her father. 

Sirinbai is the eldest daughter-in-law in the family of her parents-in-law. 
Mother-in-law, (pray) treat onr Sirinbai with magnanimity. 

And refrain from giving her stale food. 

Motlier-in-law', you must not think that our SirJnb® is as advanced in years as 
she appears : 

25 (It is only because) she has been brought up on curds and milk : 

(It is only because) we liave brought her up on lumps of butter. 

Sirinbai, why have you forgotten to take with yon your marriage portion 
Fifteen strings of pearls comprise her marriage portion, 

With which my Sirinbai will adorn herself. 


30 Fifteen strings of diamonds comprise her marriage portion, 

Which have been purchased for her by her good brother.ii 
* * * * 

Thy husband is come, Sirinbai the Thakraui. 

* ♦ ’ ’ « 

35 The husband has been attracted by the graceful carriage of StrfnMJ. 
Her father has presented her -with a valuable IdJig, 

of her paUuts-in-law. 

fc-iPinbm, the beloved daughter of her father, 

AA 5 of pareuts-in-law. 

cirinbai, you wear a necklace round your neck, 

And the hearts of your fette-ia-laT. and ycnir Imsbajid iriU rajokse. 


by li«r husband, on the occasion of the marriage ^ ^ * daughter by her father, or upon his -wife 

hndegwm’a reUtives and rings and some other presents to the ^ give presents of wearing apparel to the 

w the duty of the bridegroom^s father to settle a eertafr* am + as tokens of their regard, whereas it 

fend give her many suits of clothing besides, to which she haT^n e^cWe ri^hL ornaments, on the bride, 
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No. 11. 

Song aung when tlie Bridegroom brings home his Bride. 

Father, 0 father (mine), I am come home married. 

And have brought (with me) a wife worth a lal:li and a quarter.^* 
Brother, O brother (mine), I am come home married. 

And Lave brought a daughter from a magnificent house. 

5 Kaka,23 0 Kuka (mine), I am come home married. 

And have brought a wife from a noble family. 

^lama, 0 (mine), I Lave come home married. 

And have brought the daughter of a good father. 

Masa, 0 Masa^'^ (mine), I have come home mari’ied, 

10 And have brought the sister of a powerfal brother. 

Phuva, O Phuva^*^ (raine), I have come home married, 

And have bronght home a wife of noble birth. 

Brother gate-keeper, open (wide) your gate; 

For (Sorabji) is waiting at the gate with his bride. 

15 Sister M^herbai, decorate your house, 

Because your son has come home with his bride. 

Sister SunabAi, sprinkle the doorway with milk;*^. 

Your brother has come home with his bride. 

Sister Meberbai, decorate the threshold with figures in pearls 
20 Your son has come home with his bride. 

Sister Sunabai, fill your lamps with 
Your brother has come home with his bride. 

It is Meherbal’s son who is married. 

He is come home with a bride worth lahJis (of rupees). 




^ mi 

jTnf 

^S5r%s5i''l: 'irasg' spikt 

!3»nTr 

jji# »ini% 

■ «rRR t «T*r ft 'ftr nrl 

10 

Hrst \ *?rdt si*jKr 

^ ?r*iro’ 

^ ’TniT 


€?r. 

anNoii’. 

% <nT f f ht# 

«5t ^ ^ 

%55i' t ft TTSS^ 

20 gre fT*nfr srrr^. 

?=ff® %?fr^ *n*i 

^sn-t^^srlpr^is^? 

® >r»n#r 

25 «3ispff 5fh?!w?ir. 

3rsr 

rfrrr fpr 


« Afi^attTeexp™of.hebride-sv mother's brother. 

. SSraSmother’s sister. « Xhe^-W oi thefsther's sister. 

» i~o ““ mtrk S^SSciag. It is the custom ho Jevtr! to %^at least one lamp fed by in the daytime, 
xrhen &e bride is being dressed in the suits of clothing, jewellery, etc., sent her by her parents-m-law on the 
occasion of the betrothal, and on all subsequent oeeasions when presents are given to her. 

» This is somewhat nninteUigible. =« Properly this should be 5lfT"I 
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*f(?r 


^ sTrapfl- : 

9Rii •iTTnr *n?r ^Nm. 
^rsftHpft «i*I stIt ^ ^• 
finr^ MTspft : 

* liner H^yq r i r^ ft tc crarr gar 
HR? Hkw^% RC'irr^ qr i^rs^rf 
^ lit STfSTsfr. 

^ srra^iff srr iir>iTf! irrar ijrf 
urtr irrtT^ ^ arrsair* 

10 isr^ ?T?r?r r siiaw’i ‘ 
iiitr ^rTr^FT^?! esrar^- 
*n^ ireRNTS-rf ’■^f sprrf 
^ ^r?r#rt swapff ! 

lo linr m ^ 

laff ^ ^ 0 ^ ? gWta ** 


## sT^ iir^r g?g 5 r 3 f?sfi- %?c«]|r. 
liifl- sR&ti- ffc. 

20 ^ ^ grff5^ ^rNhnr ^ 

gNt i 5 rg^ iJKT «ini<r. 

in# 'Tfr-ftift 

g»?7 H ^ gr#^ 

5^# fligif *iw #Nra"^r %f#3Tr. 
25 liT# #KNgr|^ ?grc 

#f \ ggg- s?NFrr. 

*ngr ^JirggfNT ^e *n^. 

g% g?r3> arr^ i 
lilt gnsrarg ggr^ g^f srrq-. 

30 g^ g^^grgr^ arrsfgt. 

in# #K!g4i' % a## antlalr, 

rr# i58g*n>ftg gWf wr#arr 

g% g?r# g arr^ ! 

»fiRr %^. 


eff gar 

trgg 


gpHiR gosr^ *n®n^ #r. 


?9?5r t gmi# gra*# 
flTg?9f ^ #i#ggif 
gingrgr irnnig# gKrggrt c, 

5 aflilngitg gftf wjglaii'ni^ c, 
gigrft^^flggrf nWitgpa^gn?. 
grnaftg gRangpg #gr 

grgraflt g grg *rw g®ir 
10 #t#ggrfg grt grat #»# 
grgr^T arnff gspft ^ 
^fWggrfigtt aw^=^%#^. 
gigra#? arr# pm grgt. 
gft#ggr^ %#g# g# fg igrgt. 

15 gr^a# •## nr ggr^. 
gl# gngn# g #lr 
gftSggrt #gcg'^ gr? ^ t- 
gtgaft gtiT gn^ 

*ii# gftfiggitg gr «ftggir gmr g. 

20 greafi' gfgT g^g^# grsr g, 
m# nr ’figgnr nrat 


gfffiggrf ^ gfgrsafNr gitr 
5ft#ggrt ggranfr gs ## 
grreaft gn gr ggggf gg in# 

25 8i% q# t ^ gja# g, 

art g# in^ gt gh# t, 
gr#ggi^ g^ grog #gr~gr 
gs^®® gggg%g##‘^, 

^ nr# €t#ggTf ggr# 

30 gi^ gggg^#grg, 

mw *n# #tdggrfgr #gr^» 

grg gi# % iftgnfN# g. 29 

gg 8iT# ##ggrf sgtgp# ^ . 
grggigrgsmrir^, *“ 

I 35 ggsiT###ggrfs#i5g%t. 

; grgT3fhr%|gi#’gTgigTt 

##ggi| ^tifm grrgftgrrg^- 
, ##iigT| # gigraflift 5?r# ^ . 

##ggig # gg#t grrtg 'gr#^. 
40 gft^ggrg nft ^ 5^ ^ , 

mgr gg t grrogf gg% gg '^. 


» W i. «, timo cannot be used in the plural. TMs however is poetical license. ss Poetical form of ’'THT* 
* a## pwrtiMJly for * It^ poettcsiUy for ti#. it Is poetical for 

91 A 98Knpfao& of arfg# a rooss. i* nsg Is poetically used for OH • ®s Tiiis plirasc is uniu'iielUsiiilCr 

lit. ^4i|K iMiaiB a wile ^STT copper bowls and a little cup in which a paste of fcanfeu ” is made with 

*• Tldi|Aa«Mkatea^^ Ui, means in lumps.*‘ 
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^ ^ ^ 5^1 tsrr *11^ #T. 


^rwr t 

W SSFBT^ WTsarr- 

btis^, 

*rr? swrpEpft ^NrO 
5 ^rrarr '^' grrarr f sifs^r, 
^ ^ 'H'ratrfl- 55rsfr. 

•inff % ’iwr t an®^, 

WRI ^RRpft i5!5^r. 
*irar % *n^f arrs^, 

10 ?rsiRiT ^rsft ^ % 31 
^ ^ f sira^r, 

^r ^55!fr «pfnn*ft esF^. 


•felsiT qfss ^^iTT, 
mr srrT% err^ «?f 
15 ^ %9isrf %?: ?mR:. 

?iT?rs5r f?r^ f5y ^^air. 

^ ^ft. 

?nfr »Tri’ wnS ar? ^sff. 

% %9«rrf »iNNr 3<nr. 
20 Tini-3?rHi^»Tf ?rNt. 
^T^jrRi##r«fNr»n:. 
frrrr »Trf fsr^ h?- wararr. 

ItSTT ^ ^ail %fWTl*fr3?r, 

PHf ^sfi. 
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illSOELLAXEOUS DATES FEOil INSCEIPTIOXS 
AXD MSS. 

I. — Ant€f YoL XIX. p. 6, 1 have attempted to 
prove that the Iiakshma^asena era commenced 
in A. D. 1119, that the yeai's of the era were 
Kdrttikddi years, and that, accordingly, to con- 
vert a Lakshmanasena year into the coiTesponding 
year of the Saka era, we must add 1041, when the 
date falls in one of the months from Earttika to 
Phalgona, and 104*2, when the date falls in one of 
the months from Chaitra to Asvina. To the six 
dates of the era which were then known to me I 
have added another date, ante, YoL XXI. p. 50 ; 
and I would now draw attention to one more 
Lakshmanasena date, which also works out 
correctly with my epoch. 

According to the late Pan^t Bhagvanlal 
Indraji, the Buddha-Gaya inscription of Asoka- 
vaUa, published by him in the Journal Bo, As. 
Soc,, YoL XYI. p. 358, is dated in line 11 : — 
Brimal-IiaksIima^asSnaBy-dtita-rAjyd saiii 51 
Bhadi'a di 8 ra 29. 

Judging from the editor’s own translation — 
Samvat 51 of the reign of the DJustrions Laksh- 
3nanas^na having elapsed,^ the 8th day of the 
dark half of BhSdrapada, the 29th solar day” — ^it 
may be suspected that the original inscription 
has Bhddra-vadi instead of the Bkddra di of the 
printed text. However this may be, there can he 
no doubt that the inscription is dated the 8th of 
either of the lunar halves i^pi-ohably, of the dark 
half) of the month Bh&drapada, being the 29th 


31 Poetical for i 

The real meaning is — ■■ the year 31 since the (com- I 


day of the solar month, of the Lakshmanasena 
year 51. 

! The date falling in the month Bhadmpada. the 
year of the date, supposing it to be the expired 
; year 51, should correspond to Saka (51 + 104*2 « ) 
j 1093 expired ; and the details of the date prove 
I that such is actually the case. Por in &aka 1098 
I expired the 8th tithi of the dark half of the 
I amdnta BhAdrapada ended about 19 h. after mean 
sunrise of the 25th August, A. D. 1171, causing 
that day to be BhAdra<vadi 8 ; and the same 25th 
August also was the 29th day of the solar month 
Bhadrapada, the Siihha-samkrdnti having taken 
place, by the SArya-siddhanta, 10 h. 4 m., or, by 
the Arya-siddhAnta, 8 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise 
of the 28th July. 

The fact that the above date, in addition to the 
lunar day, also gives us the day of the solar 
month, induces me to mention here that, similarly 
to what I have shown to be a common practice in 
BengAli MSS.,* inscriptions also from Eastern 
I India are sometimes dated according to the solar 
j calendar. A clear and instructive example of 
j tins is furnished by the Tipura copper-plate, 

I published by Colebrooke in the Asiatic Re- 
; searches, Yoh IX. p. 403. That inscription is dated 
‘ in Saka 1141 expired, according to Colebrooke 
siiryya-gatyd tuladine 26, in reality suryya-gafy :i 
Phdlguna-dinS 26. The 26th day of the solar 
I Phalguna of Saka 1141 expired corresponds 
I the I9th JPebmary, A. D. 12*20, the Xumbha- 
samkranti having taken place 13 h. 3 m. after 


mencemeni of ike) reign, (noif) passed, of the illustrious 
Lakshmanasena.’ > See ante, Vol. EKI. p, 49. 
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mean sunrise of the 24th January. Now on the 
l<nii February. A. D. 1220, the day of the. date, 
the full-moon tUhi commenced about one hour 
after mean sunrise, and there can hardly he a 
doubt that the donation recorded in the copper- 
plate was made on account of the full-moon. 
But although thus there was apparently every 
reason to follow the lunar calendar, the writer of 
the date evidently was induced by the practice 
of every-day life to give the date in the way in 
which he haw done it. 

And this date again leads me to draw attention 
to the date of the Amg&chhl copper-plate of 
VigrmhaphladSva III., of which I have given an 
account, flttie.Vol. XXI. pp. 97-103. The grant 
rt?cortied in that inscription was made on the 
tKjcaaiun of a lunar eclipse, i.e., on the full-moon 
fithi ; and the inscription is dated in the 12th or 
hltli year of Vigrahapaladeva's reign, Chaitra- 
9. We know that the inscription is later 
than A. D. 1053 ;■ and, taking the expression 
Choifm-dM 9 to refer to adar time, and compar- 
ing the date of the Tipnra grant. I would suggest 
jMLooday, the 2nd March, A. D. 1036, as an 
oiiaivalent of the date which, perhaps might be 
considered to satisfy the requirements of the case. 
Monday, the 2nd March A. D. 1036, was the 9th 
day of the solar Chaltra ; on that day the full- 
moon tithi commenced about 5h. after mean 
sunrise, and there was a lunar eclipse on that 
particular full-moon. The eclipse was not visible 
in India ; hut we now have several other dates 
invisible eclipses. Should this sugges- 
afiproved of, Yigndiap&laddva HI. must 
be taiciak to hare bc^^un to reign abont A. D. 
1074- 

Similar to Uw dale of the Amgh^hi plate is 
the date of the Balasovo oopper-plate grant 
of ForuBhdttamaddwa. the king of Orissa, 
published ante, Vol, I. p. 355. Aocordk^ to 
Mr. Beames, Purushuttamadeva ascended the 
throne in A. D. U7S, and his grant is dated in 
tfthyear of his reign, on Monday, the 10th 
day of the month of M^ha, i. e. Yaisakha, at the 
tiom of an eclipse. If the year of the accession 
of the king is correctly given, the date of the 
giant can only be Monday, the 7th April A. D. 
1483. when there was an invisible eclipse of the 
eon; but by my calculations that day was the 
(i^ the lOth) day of the solar Yais&kha, the 
Itli^^iiihlrTdnti having taken place 17 h. 49 m. 

annrise of the 27th March, A. D. 

A. p. 24M, im 'ibe loth of 


2. — AniCi Yol. XYIII. pp. 2ol-252, I have 
treated of four dates of the Ash&dh&di Vikrama 
years 1534, 1555, [lo]83,and 1699 ^ and Yol, XXI. 
p, 51, 1 have given two more such dates of the 
years 1574 and 1581. I can now draw attention 
to another date, of the Ashddhddi year 1713, which 
is particularly interesting, because it quotes, what 
we should expect to be the first day of the year, 
the first day of the bright half of the month 
Ash4dha. According to the late Br. Rdjdndralal 
Mitra’s I^otices, Vol. Y. p. 236, a MS. of the 
Garga-jpaddhati is dated : — 

Samvat Ash&dh&di 1713 Ashddha-zndse sukld 
pakshe pratipach-Chhukrav&sare. 

This date works out properly only for the 
Chaitrddi Yikrama year 1713 expired, for which 
the equivalent of the date is Friday, the 13th 
June A. D. 1656; and it thus proves distinctly 
that the Ashddh&di year really commences with 
the first day of the bright half of Ashddha, and 
not (as has been suggested) with a later day of 
I the same month. For, did the Ashddhddi year 
commence after the first of the bright half of 
Ashddha. the year 1713 of the date (for purposes 
of calculation) would have been the Kdritikddi 
Yikrama year 1713, and the date would have 
fallen in A. B. 1657, 

3. — know only three dates which are expressly 
referred to the Simha era, and have given them 
already in my list of Yikrama dates {ante, Yol. 
XIX. pp. 24, 175, and 180; Nos. 9, 108, and 129), 
because they are all referred to the Yikrama era 
as well. About the European equivalents of two 
of these dates there is no doubt whatever ; it is 
mainly in order to determine the proper equiva- 
lent of the tbxEd date, that I here put the three 
dates together. 

(1) . A copper-plate inscription of the Ghau- 
Ipkya BhimadSva II. is dated — 

sri-Yikrama-samvat 1266 varshe sri-Simha^' 
saridTat 96 varshi . . . MS.rg^-sudi 14 
Grurau — , 

and the equivalent of this date, for Yikrama 1266 
expired, is Thursday, the 12th November A. B. 
1209. The difference between the Simha year and 
the Christian year is here 1113; between the 
Sizhha year and the expired {Chaitrddi, or 
Ashddhddi, or KdrttiTeddi) Yikrama year, 1170. 

(2) . A YeiAval stone inscription of the reign 
of the Y&gh51a Arjunad^va is dated — 

sri-npipa-Tikrama-sam 1320 

the solar Vai44kha, and on that day there also was « 
solar eclipse. 
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tatha Brl-fimiha-8am 151 rarslie AsMdha- 
vadi 13 Bavau — 

and tlie equivalent of this date, for the expired 
Kdriiikddi Yikrama year 1320, is Sunday, the 
25th May A. B. 1264. Here the dijBterence 
between the Simha year and the Christian year 
28 again 1113. The ^fference between the Simha 
year and the Tikiama year put down in the date 
is only 1169 ; but as the Vikrama year of the date i 
is the expired Kdrttihddi year 1320, which for the 
month of Ashadha is equivalent to the Chaitrddi i 
or Ashddhddi year 1321, we may say that here ) 
too, the difference between the Simha year and 
the expired Chaiirddi or Ai/hddhddi Yikrama 
year is 1170. Compared with the first date, the 
date apparently proves that the Sicilia year was 
not a Kdritlkddi year, but began either with 
Ohaitra or with Ash^ha. 

(3). A stone inscription at Mdngrol in Eathifi- 
vad, of the reign of the Chaulukja Kumdrapala, 
is dated — 

srimad-Titrama-saihvat 1202 tatha sri- 
Simha-saxhvat 32 Asvina-vadi 13 S6me. 

Here the difference between the Sithha year 
and the Tikrama year put down in the date is 
again 1170, and, judging fi-om the preceding 
dates, the Vikrama year 1202 should be the 
expired Chaitrddi or Ashddhddi Vikrama year 
1202. The preceding dates shew besides that the 
corresponding European date should fall in A. B. 
(32 + ills « ) 1145. 'When treating of this date 
before, 1 indicated that, taking the date purely 
as a Vikrama date, the choice, as regards its 
European equivalent, would lie between Monday^ 
the 28th August A. B. 1144, when the 13th tithi 
of the dark half ended 16 h. 30 m. after mean 
sunrise, and Monday, the 15th October A. B. 1 145^ 
when the same tithi commenced 3 h. 58 m, after 
mean sunrise. Irrespectively of any considera- 
tions connected with the Siniha era, the first of 
these two possible equivalents seemed objection- 
able because it would necessitate the assumption 
that £he Vikrama year of the date had been 
quoted as a current year. Now a comparison of 
the two other Simha dates will shew that we must 
definitely decide in favour of Monday, the 16th 
October A. D. 1146, ns the proper equivalent of 
this date, notwithstanding the fact that the tithi 
of the date did not end, but commenced on that 
day. 

The three dates shew that the Simha year was 
not a Kdrttihddi year, but they leave it uncertain 
whether it began with Chaitra or Ashddha* The 
question would have to be decided in favour of the 
Ashddhddi year, if the following date could be 
referred with confidence to the Siihha era. 


According to the List of Antiquarian Eemains 
Bo. Pres. p. 312 (and Arehceoh Survey of West. 
India, No. 2, p. 33;, a short inscription at Gimar 
is dated— 

Saiii 58 varshe Chaitra-vadi 2 SdmA 

! Excepting, of course, dates of the Saptarshi 
era. I have not hitherto met with a single date 
from which the figures for the centuries of the 
year of the date have been purposely omitted ; 
and therefore it does not seem to me at all 
improbable that the year 58 of this date may have 
to be referred to the Siihha era. Now assuming 
the date to be a Simha date, the only possible 
equivalent of it would be Monday, the 13th 
March A. B. 1172, which was almost completely 
filled by the second tithi of the dark half of the 
amdiita Ohaitra. Monday, the 13th March A. B, 
1172, however, belongs to the month Ghaitra of 
either the Ashdjhddi or the Kdrttihddi (but not 
the Chaiirddi) Vikrama year (58 + 1170 =) 1228 
expired; and, since we already have seen that the 
Siiiiha year was not a Kdrttihddi year, it would, 
with necessity, follow from this date that the 
Simha year commenced with the month 
Ash&dha, (and was perhaps the original Ashd- 
ihddi year). 

4.— Of the CHiftluhya Vikrama Varsha or 
era of the Western Chalukya king, Vikram&ditya 
VI., Br. Meet has treated ante, Voi. VUL pp. 187- 
193. My examination of a large number of dates 
of this era has yielded the results that, whatever 
may have been the day of the coronation of 
Vikram&ditya VI., the years of the dates and 
the Jovian years quoted with them ecfincide 
with the lunar Baka years, b^inning with 
Ghaitra-sudi 1 and ending with PhMguna-vadi 
15; and that a Chalukya Vikrama year maybe 
converted into the corresponding expired Sake 
year by the simple addition of 997. Tbiu may be 
seen from the following regular d«tes 

(1) . The Tewfir tablet (ante, Voi Vm. p. 20) 
is dated: . • . Ch&Jukya-Vikrama-varshada 
2neya Pizhga^a-sazhvatsarada Sr4va^-paurm;ia- 
m^si Aditya-T&ra sdmagrahaGgta-mahaparrva- 
nimittadim. The corresponding date, for Saka 
(2+997=) 999 expired, which by the southern luni- 
solar system was the year Pingala, is Sunday, 
the 6th August A. B. 1077, when there was a 
lunar eclipse 21 h. 22 m. after mean sunrise. 

(2) . A stone-tahlet at Hurtakoti (ante, Vol. 
Tin. p. 190, No. 9) is dated: . . . Ch&.-Vi.. 
Tarsha[da*] 7neja Bufiidubhi-sanivatsarada 
Pushya-suddha-iadige AdityavAraxn=att&xAy&- 
pa-samkr&nti-vyatipdtad-aihdu. In &aka 
(7-+997») 1004 expired, the year Bundubhi, the 
Srd tithi of the bright half of Pausba ended 
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^ h. *24 m- after mean sunriBe of Sunday, the 
ihih December A. D. 108*2, and the UttarAyaigia- 
MUhkrtoti took place on the preceding, day, 
la b. 43 m. after mean annrise. 

(3). According to Dr. Fleet (ante, Vol VIIL 
p. 22) a stone-tablet at Aldr records grants made 
* at the time of the aun’a commencing his 
progress to the north, on Thursday, the twelfth 
day of the bright fortnight o£ the month Pnshya 

the Praj&pati Badavatsara, which was the six- 
teenth of the years of the glorious Chalukya king 
Vikrama,’ InSaka (16+ 997«) 1013 expired, the 
year Praj^^ti, the 12th tithi of the bright half 
of Paosha ended 12 h, *24 m- after mean sunrise of 
Thursday, the 2jth December A. D. 1091, and 
tlw Dttarfi.ya:pa-Baihkrtoti took place on the 
j iv_ ceding day, 21 h. 3€ m. after mean sunrise. 

•I . A stone-tablet at Kiruratti (ante, ToL 
TUI. p. 191, No, 20) is dated : ChA-Vl-varishada 
24ueya PTanAthi-samratsarada Jyeshtha-suddha 
paurnna(]*!i^na)maBiAditya-vlbZ«i8dmagraha9ad* 
amdu. The corresponding date, for ^ka 
(244-997*) 1021 expired, the year PramUthin, 
» Sunday, the 5th Jtoie A. D. 1099, when there 
was a lunar eclipse 16 h. 55 m. after mean 
sunrise. 


( 5). A stone-tablet at Slargndari (afife, Tol. X. 
p. 252) is dated : , , . Chd.-Yi.-Tarshada S3neya 
Sarradhdri-samvatsarada Herjjuggiya (ie,, Asvi- 
na) pupnami Sdmav&rad-andina. The coire- 
Bponding date, for Saka (33+997*) 1030 expired, 
the year Sarradhdrin, is Monday, the 21&k 
September A. D. 1108, when the full-moon tiihi 
<mded 21 h. 36 m. after mean Bunrise. 

The two foilowing dates, taken together, prove 
that the Joriaoi years quoted in them commenced 
on the first day of the bright half of the lunar 
Chaitra, not at the time of the Mdsha-saihkrAnti, 
nor on the oth day of the bright half of Ph&lgauai 
the anniversary of the accession of the founder of 
tiie era. 


(6). An inscription at Kattageri (ante, Vol. TI. 
p. 138) is dated: . . . Cha.-Vi.-varshada 21neya 
Dhdtu-samvutsarada Chaiti-a su Csu)ddha 5 Adit- 
ya7&rad-aadu. The corresponding date, for 
fiaka (21 -+997*) 1018 expired, is Sunday, the 2hd 
Mmh A. D. 1096, when the 5th iiihi of the 
Mght half ended 1 h. 12 m, after mean sunrise. 
As tlws MdBha-aamkrfiiiti did not take place till 
Qm S^d March, A. D. 1096, the date shows that 
yw Dhitri to wHch*the date belonged 
B beginning of the solar 
, and di(Lnot coincide with 



laljliit oC Balagtove (cmis, Vol. V. 
P 3lii} fc lim o cwasi o ii cA 


the sun on Sunday, the day of the new-moon 
of (the month) Phdlguna of the Srimukha samvat^ 
sara which was the 18th of the years of the 
glorious Chalukya Vikrama/ The con*esponding 
date, for the amdiiia Phalgtma of Saka (18+997=) 
1015 expired, is Sunday, the 19th March A. D. 
1094, when there was a solar eclipse, which was 
visible in India, at 5 h. 8 m. after mean sunrise. 
The fact thai this day belonged to the Jovian 
year Srimukha shews that that year did not 
commence (or end) on the Sth of the bi’ight h^lf 
of Phalguna; for, had such been the case, the 
year Srimukha would have ended already on the 
^nd February A. D. 1094, and the Jovian year 
of the date would have been Bhava. 

The following are some of the dates which do 
not work out satisfactorily: — 

(8) . An inscribed pillar at Araldswar (ante, 
Vol. VIII. p. 199, No. 4) is dated : . , . Chft.- 
VL-kalada Ineya Nala-saiiivatsarada Ohaitra- 
bahula - paihchami - Mamgalav&ra - MSshasaih* 
krftnti-vyatipfitad-aizMiu. The year of the date 
should be Saka (1+997*) 998 expired, but the date 
does not work out properly either for that year- 
or for the immediately preceding and following 
years. The 5th tiihi of the dark half of the 
amdnfa Uhaitra of Saka 99S expired ended on 
Monday, the 28th March A. D. 1076, and the 
nearest M^sha-samkrdnti took place on Wed- 
nesday, the 23rd March A. D. 1076. For Saka 
997 expired the corresponding dates are Wed- 
nesday, the 8th April, and Tuesday, the 
March, A. D.. 1075; and for Saka 999 expired, 
Friday, the 17th March, and Thursday, the 23id' 
March, A. D. 1077, 

(9) . A stone-tablet at Wadag^ (tb. No. 5)iig 
dated (on the anniversary ofVifcramfiditya*s coto-^ 
nation): . . , Chfi.-Vi.-varsha-prathama-Nala- 
-sash vatsarada Phfilgana- suddha-pamchami -Brii- 
(bri)haspativ&rad-aiiidu. The year of the 
date should again be Saka (1+.997*) 998 expired 
but the equivalents of the date both' for iJiat year 
and for the immediately preceding and following 
years are Tuesday, the Slst January A^ D. 1077 ; 
Friday, the 12th February A. D. 1076; and^ 
Monday, the 19th February A. D. 1078. 

(10) . The Tidgundi copper-plate grant of 
Vikramaditya VI. (anie, VoL I. p. 81) is dated : 
sri-Vikrama-kaIa-saib.vatsar6shu shatsu atit^Jbiu. 
sapiame Duihdubhi-saihyatsar6 pravarttamfind 
tasya Edi’ttika-su;3u)ddIia-pratipad-A:diwAr6. 
Hea-e the year of the date should be Saka (7+997*) 
1004 expired, as in the date No.^ 2, above; but 
the equivalents of the date both for that year 
and for the immediately preceding follown^ig* 
years are Timsday, ihe SbUt Outob^ A:* D. ItJia 
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Wednesday, the 6th October A. B. 1081; and 
Saturday, the 14th October A. D* 1083. 

(11). A stone-tablet at Saimdatti (Jour. Bo, 
As, 8oc,f Tol. X. p. 202,) is dated in the 2l8t year, 
the Bh4ta samvatsara, on Sunday, the I3th of 
the dark half of Foshya, and the moment when 
the stin was commencing his progress to the 
north. Here the year of the date should be Saka 
(21-h997=) 1018 expired, as in the date No. 6, 
above; but in feaka 1018 expired the I3th tiihi of 
the dark half of the amdnta Pauaha ended on 
Wednesday, the 14th January A. D. 1097, and 
the Uttardyana-samkrinti took place on Wednes- 
day, the 24th December A. D. 1096. 

The Chdlukya Yikrama era offers a compara- 
tively far greater number of irregular dates than i 
any other Hindu era. Here I will give only one I 
more date which is of special interest on account 
of the doubtful meaning of the word employed ^ 
to denote the week-day. ; 

(12). According to Dr. Fleet {Jour. Bo. As. | 
Soc., Tol. X. p. 297) a stone-tablet at Kondris 
dated ‘in the 12th year of the era of the prosper- 
ous Chalukya Yikrama, being the Prabhava 
samvatsaraf at the moment of the sun’s com- 
mencement of his progress to the north, on 
Vaddav&ra, the fourteenth day of the dark fort- 
night of Pausha.’ The year of this date is Saka 
(12-f997=) 1009 expired, which was the year Pra- 
bhava ; and in that year the 14th tiihi of the dark 
half of the amdnia Pauaha commenced 5 h. 6 m. 
before and ended 18 h. 29 m. after mean sunnse 
of Sunday, the 26th December A. D. 1087, and 
the ITttar&yapa-samkr&ati took place 1 h. 47 m . 
before 'mean sunrise of Saturday,the 25th Decem- 
ber A. D. 1087. Now, that this is the UttazA- 
yana-saihkr&ati spoken of in the date, there can 
be no doubt ; but according to ordinary rules the 
tiihi that should have been joined with the Saiii- 
kmnti is the 13th, during which the SamkrAnti 
itself took place and which occupied about nine- 
teen hours of Saturday, the 25th December, not 
the 14th which is actually put down m the date. 
There is the further diflculty that we do not 
know what day of the week is meant by the word 
Vaddavdra of the date. Judging from the 


remarks of Mr. L. Eice on th^word taJda, anis, 
YoL Yin. p. 90, one would feel inclined to regard 
that word as a synonym of muJehya or ddi, and 
to take VdA^vdra as a name of Sunday. in 
favour of this it might be urged, not only, that in 
the date under discussion the 14th tiihi put down 
in the date did end on a Sunday, but also, that 
the date of the Anamkond inscription of Rudra- 
d6va {ante, Yol. XI. p. 12)-Saka-var8hamulu 
1084 vunediti Chitrabhanu-sazhvatsara MAgha su 
13 VaddavAramun&mdu*— undoubtedly corre- 
sponds to Sunday, the 20th January, A. D. 1163. 
On the other hand, it might very properly be 
suggested that in the date under discussion the 
I4th tiihi had been wrongly quoted instead of 
i the 13th,— a suggestion which would render it 
necessary to assign to Vad^vdra the meaning of 
Saturday ; and in support of this inteipretation, 
again, one might adduce the date of the Toragal 
i^eription, published ante, Yol. XII. p. 97,— Sa- 
^sa) k a- varshaib 1 1 lOneya Plavamga- saih vat sarada 
PusjaCshya) bahula 10 VaddLavftrav=uttar&yana- 
samkramaaa-vyatipAtadalu— , the proper equi- 
valent of which without any doubt is Saturday, 
the 26th December, A. D. 1187. That YaMavdra 
must be either Saturday or Sunday (not, as was 
suggested by the late Dr. BhAu DAji,« Wednesday 
or Thursday) is certain, and in my opinion the 
chances are in favour of Sunday ; but the dates 
imown to me are not sufficient to settle the ques- 
tion definitely.^ 

5. — Anie^ Yol. XIX. p. 24, I have shewn that 
the word saka is occasionally employed in dates 
of the Yikrama era in the general sense of ‘ year.” 

A clear instance of this usage occurs in the 
following verse which is found in a MS. of Gan- 
gAdhara Sarasvatrs Svdrdjyasiddhi : — 

Yasv-abdhi-muny-aTani-mAna-BakA Vyi- 

sliAkliya- 

varshasya MAgIm.sita-VAkx>a*i-yukta- 
shasbthyAih { 

GangAdharAmdra-yatinA Sivayoh padAbje 
bhakty=A[rjpitft siikfiti3r=ttstu satAiii 
sivAya U 

The year of this date is the Yikrama year (not, 
as has been assumed, the &aka year) 1748 expired. 


5 In the Jour. Benff. As. Soc.j Vol. YIL p. 901, this 
is translated by ‘ Sunday.’ 

® See Joiirnalt Bo. As. Soe., Yol, X. p, 46 
' In addition to the above, I find in Pali, Sansk-Ht 
a7i»i Oid-Canarese Inscriptions the following dates 
containing the word Va:]dav;ira : — 

No. 87. — ‘^aka 1156, the Jaya sai^watsari, “Yad- 
davSra,” the day of the fnll-moon of . . . YaiSAkhaJ 
The corresponding date would be Saturday, the loth 
April, A. D. 123 k 

No. 93. — ‘Safca 1066, the BudhirodgAri saihvatsara, 
Vaddavara,” the fourteenth day of the dark fortnighi 


of HAgha.” Here the corresponding dates would be. 
for 3. 1066 current EudhirodgArin, Friday, the 4th 
Februaiy, A B, 1144; and for S. 1666 expired, Tuesday, 
the 23rd January, A. D. 1145. 

No. 223, of the time of the YAdava BAmachandra 

* The twelfth year of his reign, the SvabhAnu suhtatsara 
(^akal203); “Va44avAra,” the fifth day of the bright 
fortnight of PhAlguna.’ Here the corresponding date, 
for S. 1205 expired — SubhAnu, would be Wednesday 
the 23rd February, A D. 1284 ; but for S. 1206 expire-. 
= TArana, Sunday, the Uth February, A. Ik 1285. 
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ou.l tli+^ correspotidiii^ dat^ is Tliursdmy, the 14th siddh&ate rule without hija, on the 24th January, 
January, A. H. 1692. The Ji#Tian year Vrisha | A- D. 1692. 

^hioh U quoted in the date ended, by the Sdrra- Gottingen^ F. Hielhobbt. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

MXJSSELWOMAN. i intendedfor Oriental readers, perpetrate, by what 

It may l>o asrmiQied that niortt writers on Orien- ; the late Sir Henry Yule has styled “the proci^HBof 
subjects kn^»w that the terminatiuu mu/i in the ] Hohson-Jobson, ’ theastoundingerrorofUnaaol- 
w^mlMusalmAn has no connect ion with the Eng- 1 wonM.n. Here is the passage. The Overland 
iis'h termination man in such w ord*- as “Engli^th- 1 Mail of Feb. 10, 1893, p. 47: “ It is now reported 
manr “Frenchman.*’ etc. Indeed, no English j that the lady has resolved to be ‘converted* and 
writer would make such a mi?*take, in even ( become a Museelwoinayi and dame of the haremi, 
purely English words, as to conc'.>ct Gcrwoman which will secure the presumptive heirship to 
and Germen, or and Biirmen, out of ‘ the throne for her son.” This passage occurs in 

German sLtid Bn rman. But a writer has at last the course of an ill-natured bit of gossip about the 
>>een found, who can, in a pubHcatiun professedly “ Khedive ” *Abb&s F&ah4. H. O. Texplb. 
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Pis HANDSCHSim;W-VETt2ZlCHST3SE t'EB UOJflG- 

JLicaEK Bjbliothzk zv B£K1.i>% Faiifter Band. 
V erzeichniaa der Sanetkrit- nxid PrAkrit Handscriften 
▼ou A. WuBxa. Zweiter Band. Britts Abthfeilnng. 
Berlin, A. Asher A Co. 1892. 4to. pp. i.-s;xTU- 
829*1363, with five plates. 

Ti. -» second section of the second volume of 
Prof. Weber’s great catalogue of the Berlin 
MSS. appeared in 1898, and the preface to this, 
the third and concluding section, is dated June 

1891, the book being published in the course of 

1892. ^ It is a privilege, which I value, to be able 
io congratulate him on the successful completioii 
of his most valuable work. 

Tlie present section deals mainly with Jaina 
literature not included in the Siddhdnia. This 
i>ccupieB pp. 829-1136. It is followed (pp. 1139- 
1202) by a catalogue of further MSS. (principally 
Brfthmanical) added to the library b^ween 1886 
and 1889, and some fourteen pages of addenda el 
corrigenda. Then we have the indexes (admirably 
prepared) so necessary in a work of this kind, 
such as indexes of the names of the writers of 
the MS8.. their relations and patrons; of the 
names of works; of the authors, their works, 
relations and patrons; and of all znatterB or 
names dealt with or referred to in the catalogue. 
An interesting list of the dates of the MSS. in 
chronological order is also given, from which we 
learn that the oldest MS. (a commentary on the 
Uttarddhyayanaeiitra) in the collection is dated 
V. S. 1307, and that the next oldest (the Kalpa- 
ehdrni) F. S, 1334. A facsimile of a leaf of the 
f€»mer is given amongst the illustrations. 

AMogeiher 901 MSS. are described in the 1202 
pages of Mie three parts of this second volume. 
OfMwmw Wt less than 787 pages are deroied to 
Ott'WlJUhMlCSS. which form perhaps the most 
eoaiiiaU mi interesting part of the whole of 
tlasdiriaimaf 

* Forane^MiMtlmM VoL XVI. vi 


Hr. Weber’s preface gives an account of its 
growth, and renders due acknowledgment to the 
Ooremment of Bombay, for allowing Dr. Buhlm* 
to send to Berlin at intervals a nearly complete 
series of the texts of ^vStdmbara Siddhdnta, to- 
gether with many other important Jaina works. It 
was this collection which formed the basis of the 
author’s essays on the sacred literature of that 
commuziity, a translation of which has been 
lately appearing in this Journal. The Idbnuy 
is also indebted to Prof. Garbe, who during his 
brief stayin Indiaof a year and A half, sent home 
nearly three hundred MSS. on various subjects. 

The work is printed with the care and accuracy, 
which has distinguished the preceding sectiozis 
of this volume, and Dr. Weber warmly acknow- 
ledges the assistaace Tendered to hiTr? by Drs. 
Xenmaan and Kiatt in reading the proo&. This 
acemney has riot been attained without cost, and 
aB seholam wai sinoerely regret that, as the 
author ifemarks, a good poriaon of biw eyesight 
1ms huzied in the pages before us. 

The preface contains an interesting note on 
the peculiarities of Jaina MSS., too long to quote 
here, bat which is well worth the perusal of any 
person commencing the study of this class of 
work. They are specially distinguish^ by the 
neatness and accuracy with which they are 
written, equalled only, in Br&hmanical works, by 
MSS. of Vedic literature. The collection, as the 
profeswrpoints out, is rich in nanative-litezatuie, 
affording a plenteous and almost unexplored 
mine of Indian folktaieB, and containing not 
mfreqnent references to idmzgs which conneKst 
India with the western world. 

A^cimgmtolatm^ the oom- 

pletion el striking monuumni of emdition 
combined with patient labour, Ibring this note 

Q. A. O. 


TbLXVWL pageSm. 
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HIUEN TSIAITG’S CAPITAL OP MAHARASHTRA. 

BT J. P. FLEET, I.C.S., Ph.B., C.I.E. 

I H Eis account of the country of Mahibr&shtra, as the kingdom of the Western 
Ohalnkya king Palik^sin II., Hinen Tsiang tells us, according to Mr. Beal’s translation of 
the 8i-yu-Jci (^Buddhist Records of the Western Worlds Vol. II. pp. 256, 257), that **the capital 

borders on the west on a great idver Within and without the capital are five 

*^stdjpas to mark the spots where the four past Buddhas walked and sat. They were built by 
** AsokarAja. There are, besides these, other stupas made of brick or stone, so many that it 
** would be difficult to name them all. Hot far to the south of the city is a sahghdrdma in 
which is a stone image of Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bddhisattva.” 

The name of this capital is not mentioned. And, though two indications, which ought to 
locate it and determine its name, are given, — viz. that it was situated about 1,000 li or 167 
miles to the east of Broach,^ and between 2,400 and 2,500 U or roughly about 410 miles to the 
north-west of the capital of a country which is called in Chinese Kong’-kin-na-^pu-dot and is 
supposed to be in Sanskrit Kohkandpura,^— they have failed to do so ; partly because the 
capital of Kong-kin-yia-^pu-lo has never yet been satisfactorily determined ; and partly because 
there is no place due east of Broach or nearly so, at or anywhere near the required distance, 
which answers to the description that is given. The result has been a variety of surmises 
as to the name of this capital. And the question has never yet been disposed of. 

How, the real capital of the Western Chalukya dynasty was B£Uid.mi, the chief town of 
the tsiluk^ of the same name in the Bij^pur District. But its surroundings do not answer to the 
desciuption given by Hiuen Tsiang. There is, it is true, a river, within four miles of the 
town, — the MalaprabhA ; hut it is only a tributary of the Krishna, and it cannot be called one 
of the great rivers of India. And about three miles to the south by east of the town, there is 
a temple of Banasamkari, — with a yariety of shrines, a large enclosure, and a tank that has a, 
cloister round three sides of it,— which presents the appearance of a certain amount of 
antiquity ; but there are no indications of Buddhism about it, and nothing to justify the 
supposition that it is a Br^hmanical adaptation of an ancient Buddhist sa^iighardma. Further, 
the cave-temples at BddAmi are Jain and Brahmanical,— not Buddhist. Again, neither in the 
town, lior in its neighbourhood, can any traces be found of SbHj stupas. And, finally, though the 
direction of BSd&mi from Broach, south-south-east, may he taken as answering to the state- 
ment that Broach was to the west or north-west of the capital of Maharashtra, still its distance, 
435 iuil«s, is altogether incommensurate with the given distance, and is quite sufficient, in 
itself, to exclude the possibility of such an identification. Bad&mi, therefore, is undoubtedly 
inadmissible for the town referred to by Hiuen Tsiang. 

Mr. Beal has stated, in a footnote, the other suggestions that have been made, and some of 
the objections to them. Thus, M, V. de St. Martin proposed Daulatabad in the Nizam’s 
Dominions. But, though the distance and direction from Broach, — 188 miles to the south- 
east, — are admissible, there is no river here; nor are there any Buddhist remains. Gen* 
Sir Alexander Cunningham has been in favour of Kalyaiji, in the HizSm’s Dominions, which has 
on the west a large stream named Kailasa. But here, again, there is nothing that can be 
called a great river ; ’’ there are no Buddhist I’emains ; the distance from Broach, about 3f2 
miles towards the south-east, is far too much; and there is absolutely nothing to justify 
the supposition that Kalyfini was a place of any importance at all, until it became the Western 
Ohiflukya capital, after the' restoration of the dynasty by Taila II. in A. D. 973. And 
Mr. Fergusson named Toka, Phulthamba^ or Paitan.” But, as regards these, though Paitlmn, 
on the Qodilvarl, in the Hizam’s Dominions, is well admissible on account of its ancient 
importance, and might be fairly so because it is only about 220 miles to the south-east from 


1 On. the qaestion of the real bearings, however, see further on. 


3 See page 116 below, note 7. 
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Broach, no Buddhist remains have ever been discovered there T6ka or r6k6m on the Godavari 
£the Newasa Taluka of the Ahmednagar District, about 195 mdes to the south-east of 

kach, is nothing but an ordinary village, of not the slightest importance, except ^ 

a post-office and a few purely modem temples which are supposed to be invested with sanctiY. 
- for which reasons alone it is mentioned in Gazetteers And PhuMamba, properly 
Punt&mbS, on the same river, and in the K6pargaon TalukS of the same distnct, about 28 miles 
tow^ds the north-west of T6ka, is nothing but a market-village with a railway station.^ and. 
in the same way, with a few entirely modem temples, and is mentioned m Gazetteers simply 
because it is such. Mr. Beal himself, locating the capital of Kong-Un-na-pu-lon^t Golkonda 

in the Nizam’s Dominions, arrived at the conclusion that Hiuen Tsiang s capital of Maharfishtra 
must be found near the Tapti river, or perhaps near the GirM which flows through Nasik and 
Khandash and joins the Taptl about flfteen miles to the north of Emnd61. But he did not 
suggest any particular town. And, as I have already intimated, there is no place on either 
riS, at or near the required distance from Broach, answering to the description given by 
Hiuen Tsiang. 


Mv own attention was attracted speciaUy to the point quite recently, m consequence of 
a visit to the cave-temples at Ajauta (properly Aji 9 tha). They are described by Hraen Tsiang, 
in his account of MahMshtra, and are located by him in a great mountain on the eastern 
frontier of the country. And they are. in fact, in the ChUnddr or S&tmfih\ range,— just about 
the point where the range, which finally merges itself in the highlands that form the 
southern frontier of Ber&r, turns towards the south. To- the west of Ajantfi, the 
range runs through Mndgaon and Chand6r (properly Ohindwad), and merges in the 
SahWri chain in the north-w-est part of the Msik District. And what first forcibly struck 
my attention, when, after crossing the range from the direction of Bll6rA, or rather after 
descending from the plateau which there runs along the southern crest of it, I was travelling 
along the north of it, is the conspicuous “wall-like boundary that it makes, from near Nfind- * 
gaon to at least as far as Aja^tS, between KhandSsh and the country to the south. In the 
neighbourhood of Nibdgaon and Manmad, where the range is much broken and the level of the 
country itself rises a good deal, this peculiar feature is not so well marked. But it develops 
itself again to the west of Manmad. And, taking the range as a whole, there can be no 
doubt that, in direct continuation of the eastern frontier, on which Hiuen Tsiang placed, 
the Ajap-H oaves, it formed the natural northern frontier of the country which he was 
describing. 


ISow, tbe distance from Broacb as given by tlae Chinese pilgrim, 167 miles, mnst |)e 
accepted more or less closely. But, as regards, the bearings, while the text of the 8i*yuM 
says that Broach was to the west of the unnamed capital of Mahirashtra (Zoc» cit* p. 269), 
still, however freely we may interpret the narrative, any easterly direction from Broach, 
even with a southerly bearing not sufl&ciently marked to req[uir 0 it to be called plainly south- 
easterly, carries us decidedly to the north of the S&tmaia range, and so keeps us outside the 
northern frontier of the country. On the other hand, however, Hwui-li, who wrote the lAfe of 
Hiuen Tsiang, says (Beal’s Life of Eiuen Tsiang^ p, 147) that the direction of Broach from the 
unnamed capital was north-west; and any appi’oximately south-east bearing from Broach takes, 
us, at thedistance of 110 to 167 miles, well to the south of the Satmaiils. And I think, therefore^ 
that the bearings given by Hwui-li must of necessity be more correct than those in the 
narrative from which extracts have been given above. 

. And there is still one other point to be mentioned. Mr. Beal’s expression «Hhe capital 
boid4i^-on the west on a great river” is,— possibly owing to want of punctuation, — not very 
W the least. And I think that we must prefer the far plainer words made 
us© oi^A3Sl.jBtanislas Julien (Fte'de Hiouen^Thsang^ p. 415), — “du oStfe d© I’ouest, la capital© 

-- — — • 

» Seethe BmJb.ay Presidency, Vol. XII., p. 5 ; also sea Tol. XVI., Ndsik, p. 6* • 
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est voisine d’nii grand plenye,” wliicli apparently mean that the capital lay towards the 
west of the kingdom and was on or near a great river.^ And I thus take it that we must 
locate the required place as far to the west as possible, consistently with maintaining, approxi- 
mately, the given distance and direction from Broach. 

Since, then, the given distance from Broach keeps us far away to the north of the real 
capital, BMami, we have to look for some subordinate but important town, somewhere 
along or near the northern frontier and towards the western end of it, which was mistakenly 
spoken of as the capital by Hiuen Tsiang, — most probably because it was the basis of the 
military operations against Harshavardhana of Xanauj, which also are alluded to in his 
account, and because, in connection with those operations, Pulik^sin IT. happened to be there 
at the time. And I feel no hesitation in deciding that the place, which must of necessity lie 
somewhere towards the west or north-west of theNasik District, is K'asik itself. This town is 
about 128 miles to the south-south-east of Broach: the distance corresponds sufficiently well: 
and, accepting the statement of Hwui-li, so does the bearing; for Broach, lying actually 
to the north-north- west of Nasik, may very fairly, in the rough manner followed by the 
Chinese pilgrims, be described as lying towards the north-west. And the surroundings of the 
town, which has been a place of importance from considerable antiquity, answer in detail to 
the descriptioh given by Hiuen Tsiang. It is on tbe Godavan, which, anywhere along its 
course, is always counted as one of the great rivers of India. Within a distance of -six miles 
on the south-west, there is the Paiadu-l^na group of Buddhist caves, in which we may locate 
the sauigTidrdma mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim. And finally, as regards the stii^^as spoken 
of by him, one, at any rate, still exists, — near a small water-fall on the G6davari, about six 
miles west of the town.® 

In conclusion, I would remark that, in my opinion, the country which Hiuen Tsiang has 
described might have been called more properly Kuntala (in Mabarftslitira), — rather than 
MaMrashbra itself. To allow for the number of ninety-nine thousand villages, whether actual or 
traditional, which the Aihole inscription allots to the three divisions of it, each called MahArfish- 
traka, the Maharashtra country proper must, I think, have extended on the north up to the 
Harmada, and on the east and north-east far beyond Ajan^, What Hiuen Tsiang wa.s describing 
is really the kingdom of PulikSsfa II., or part of it. Now, the later Western Ch^lukyas of 
Kalyaiii were specially known as “the lords of Kuntala.” The dominions of their predecessors 
of Bad&mi appear to have coincided very much with their own dominions. And the existence 
of the Kuntala country may certainly be taken back to at least the time of Hiuen Tsiang ; for 
it is mentioned, as a well-established and principal territorial division, in an inscription at 
Ajanta,® which, though possibly not quite so early as the period of Hiuen Tsiang, is at any rate 
not very much later in date. It is, moreover, mentioned there under circumstances which 
suggest the inference that the Aja^tS caves were themselves in Kuntala. 

It may be added that the given distance of about 410 miles to tbe south-east from Nasik 
takes us to a very likely place indeed, Kanjlll, as the capital of the cotintiy of Kong-kin* 
na-pu-lo. The actual distance here is, as near as possible, 403 miles, to the south-east. And, 
on the assumption, which appears to be correct, that the distances given by Hiuen Tsiang are 
always the distances from capital to capital, the distance and direction to Karnfil from 

* The same meaning may, I think, be given to Mr. Beal’s translation, by inserting a comma after ** west.*’ And 
very possibly he intended such a comma to be understood. But, as it stands, his sentence is decidedly enigmatical. 

6 Q-axetteer of the Bombay Presidencyt Vol. XVI., Ndsik, p. 689. It is there called a burial mound ; ” but the 
details of the description shew it to be an undeniable — To obviate unnecessary questioning, it may be stated that, 
in spite of its being a Buddhist site, and one, too, on the line of his route,- Ndsik is nowhere mentioned by name by 
Hiuen Tsiang. So there is no objection of that kind, — viz. that he refers to it in any other connection,— against the 
identification for which 1 decide.— The matter seems to me so obvious, that it appears curious that no one has already 
hit on the true solution. But it probably required what I have been able to give it,— personal consideration on the spot. 

Archmol, 8 utv, West, Ind, Vol. IV, pp. X26, 127* — ^Inan earlier time still, the name of Kuntala occurs in Var8ha- 
mihira’sBrihuf-jSflWftliitd, xvi. 11. 
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Conjeveram, viz, about 232 miles to the iior;th-w*est“by-north, seem to answer sufficiently well 
to the statement made by the Chinese writers, that the capital of Kong-Tain-na-^u-lo was about 
2,000 Z&, or approximately 333 miles, to the north-west from K^nchi, t.e. Conjeveram.^' 


DANISH COINS FROM TRANQUEBAR. 


BY B. HULTZSCH, PH.D.5 BANGALORE. 


The seaport of Tranquebar is situated in the Mayavaram taluksi .of the Tanjore district, 
18 miles north of Negapatam. The only ancient Hindu building in it is a Baiva temple, 
which is partially washed away by the sea. This temple contains three TaniilinsoriptiozLS : — 1 

No. I. — An inscription which is dated in the 37th year of the reign of the Fd.i^4ya king 
K6-MaraTarman, {alias) Tribhuvanachakravartin Hula^Skharad^va. 

No. II. — An inscription which is dated on the 20th day of the month of Karttigai of the 
cyclic year Frahhava^ and which records a gift by a certain Ir^maiyar Ayyan, who was the 
agent of “the glorious Achchudappa-Nayakkar A[Tlyan,” According to Tanjore ManwiU 
pp. 750 ffi., Achyutappa was the name of th4 second* of the four NAyaka rulers of TanjAvttr 
If he is meant, the date of the inscription would correspond to A. D. 1627. 


^ No. III..-^An inscription which is dated® in A. D, 1783, and which records that a certain 
ApaduddhArana-Setfci, the son of Subrahmanya-Setti, erected a flagstaff {dhmjastamhha) and 
laid the pavement {talavisai) of the temple, v 


The two last inscriptions call the temple M&siiamani-tsvara, while in the first, it is called 
Manivannlavara, and Tranquebar itself ** Sa<Janga|ipacli, Kulas6garanpattinam {u e. the 
city of Knla^dMiara).’* The modern Tamil designation of Tranquebar, TaraAgampAdi («. 

“ the. village of the waves”), is evidently a corruption, produced through a popular etymology, 
of the form which occurs in Kulas^khara’s inscription, Sadahganpadi.® The intermediate forai 
Tadahganpudi appears to be scribbled between lines 4 and 5 of the inscription No. II. 

A large number of deserted buildings in the European style, the fort of “ Dansborg,*' and 
the tombstones with Danish epitaphs in the cemetery remind the visitor of this Indian Fompeii 
that it used to be the seat of the Q-overnment of a Danisb colony. The Danes established an' 
East India Company during the reign of Christian IV. in A. D. 1616.^ Their first ship, the 
“ Oeresund,” which left Denmark in August 1628, in charge of Roelant Crape, a Dutohraan 


’’ Beal, loo, c%t. p, 253 and note 88. The 8i-yu-ki says “ north- wards and Hwui-li, “ north-west/’— SomeoW 

or other has, doubtless, already commented on the onnons appearanoo^which the word Konkan&pnra presents, as 
name of a country. The Chinese transliteration kong~hin~na might also represent the Sanskrit Mnhana, * a bracelet/ 
or the EAnarese kehga^u, ‘ red eye/ which occurs in keiigannavakki, ’ the black Indian cuckoo, haying red eyes/ 
But the country lies so much in the direction of the province which in later records is called, with reference to the aetmd 
or traditional number of its villages, the Gahgav&^i Ninety-siz-thousand, and which may very well have included 
Earndl, that I cannot help thinking that, in the Chinese Ko’tig-kin-na-^Vr-lQ, we may find the word Gauga or Kooga^i. 
With Gauga for kong-hin, it is not easy to say what can represent; unless it may be the Sanskrit ‘ an 

anklet/ or Tiadvala (also written wanaZd), ‘abounding with reeds, a reed-bed/ With Kongani for kong-hin-no,, we 
might, if Kongani can be shewn to be the ancient name of any river, take tbe whole word to be either KongaadpAra, 
‘ (the country of) the floods of the Eougani/ or KongauipAra, * (the country of) the fords of the Kongapi/— There wate 
also a country named Kongo, which is susrgested to be the modern Ko^agu or Coorg {Mysore X-naeriptions, p. xli.). 
^d this name, too, might be found in the Chinese word. But, if Kongu is Coorg, it seems too far to the west for 
the ooimt^ traversed by Hiuen Tsiang.— Again, a Harihar inscription mentions a country named Kongana (id. p. 70) 5 
it is distinct from the Konkana, which is mentioned in the same passage. 

J Nos. 78 to 77 of my Progreat n^ort fi>r October 1S90 to Ifarch ISdl •, Hadtu d.O., Mth June 1891, No. 
Pnblio, 

nw/ is On the auspioious day, on which the Uiiir<mAinnkehtdra fell on 

after the Saiiv4hana.S.ta 

^1* appears to be nsed in the sense of ek(4.ahga.vii, 'one who knows the six Aigaa (of the V9da).' 

eAaitir««(K.TOansalant, whiob U freqnently employed in TamiJ insoriptions m 

4 Jsrtsr Seagli*^ a* 8 t*p ^ aVananehar afiM^on, Traa^nehar 18 ^ 8 , p. 1 . 
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by birth, was attacked by the Portugtiese off the Ooromaadel coast and lost. The commander 
escaped with thirteen men to the court of Tan j ore. Five other ships had left home in 
November 1618, in command of Ove Gedde, a Danish nobleman. Through the nnited efforts 
of Crape and Gedde, a treaty between Ilenmark and Achyutappa^ the N^yaka of Tafij&vto, 
was concluded in November 1620. By this treaty, the Nfiyaka ceded Tranqnebar with fifteen 
neighbouring villages, — a strip of land of 1| hours breadth and 2 houi’s length, — against 
an annual tribute of about Rs. 4,000.® Having laid the foundation of the fort of Dansborg, 
Gedde returned to Denmark, while Crape remained in charge of the new settlement. With one 
interruption (A, D. 1808 to 1814) the Danes continued to hold Tranquebar for more than two 
centuries until 1845, when it was purchased by the British. Since then, Tranquebar has lost 
its commercial importance to Negapatam, a former Dutch port,® which enjoys the advantage 
of being connected with the main-line of the South Indian Railway by a branch from Tanjore. 

As appears from Mr. Neumann’s great work on Gop^^er Coins'^ and Mr. Weyl’s Catalogue 
of the Fonrohert Collection,^ the Danes issued a large number of types of colonial coins, most of 
which, however, are now rare or not procurable at all. A few years ago, Messrs. T. M. Ranga 
Chari and T. Desika Chari published the contents of their collection.® Through the kind 
offices of the Rev. T. Kreussler, who continued for some time to purchase on my account all 
coins which could be obtained at and near Tranquebar, I have since acquired a fairly repre- 
sentative collection, which is the subject of this paper. The abbrQvia'tions N, W, and R refer 
to the above-mentioned treatises of Mr. Neumann, Mr. Weyl, and Messrs. Ranga Chari and 
Desika Chari, respectively. For the preparation of the plaster casts, from which the accom- 
panying Plate was copied, I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. B. Santappah, Curator of 
the Mysore Government Museum at Bangalore. 

I.— CHRISTIAN THE FOURTH. 

(A. D. 1588 to 1648.) 

No. 1. Lead. Weight, 64f grains. 

(N. 20646 ; W. 2802.) 

Obv. 0 with 4 enclosed (the monogram of the king), surmounted by a crown. 

r [.I.B.] 

EevJ OAS 
(. 1645 

This specimen is valuable on account of its complete date ; on the copy noticed by 
Neumann, the last figure is missing,, and the reverse of Weyl’s copy is illegible. The letters I. B. 
on the reverse are supposed to stand for T. B., an abbreviation of the mint-town, Tranquebar ; 
see Neumann’s remark on his No. 20672. Cas, and Kas on later Danish coins, represents, — 
like the Anglo-Indian cash,”— the Tamil word Icdau, ‘a coin.’ 

II.— FREDERICK THE THIRD. 

{A. D. 1648 to 1670.) 

No. 2. Copper. Average weight, 12| grains. 

(N. 20648; R. 1.) 

Obv. F 3, crowned. 

Rev. The Norwegian lion. 

Neumann refers to a similar coin (N. 20647) with the date ANNO 1667 on the obverse. 

5 Seo Dr. Gormann’s Johann Philipp Fahricius, Erlangon 1865, p. 87. 

< Ott the Dutch copper coins of Negapatam (Nfigapattanam) and Fnlicat (Palav^rkScJii) seo Mr. Neumann’s 
Copper Coins, Vol. III. p. 60 f . and plate xlvii. 

7 Besehr&ihung der ^ehanntesten Kupfermiin&en, Yol. HI. Prag 1863, pp. 73 ff. 

Verseichriiss von Miinzen nnd Denlcmumen der Jules Fonroherfschen Savnmlung, Berlin 1878, pp. 193 IT. 

Jndo~Danish Coins} Madras Journal of Literature and Science or the Session 1888-89, 
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III.— CHRISTIAN THE EIETH. 

(A. D. 1670 to 1699.) 

No. 3. Lead. Weijjht, SSJ, 36|, 76| grains. 

(N. 20668 ; W. 2803-4). 

Obv. 0 5, linked and crowned. 

Rev. DOC, linked and crowned. 

Tbe letters DOG are tbe initials o£ ^ Dansk Ostind.isk Compagni” (Danish East-<lndia& 
Company). According to Neumann, a lead coin of different type (N. 20661) bears the date 
1687 on the obverse. 

No. 4. Copper. Weight, llj grains. 

(N. 20668; R. 4.) 

Obv. Same as No. 3. 

Rev. Blank. 

No. 6. Copper, Average weight, 13 grains. 

(N 20662-d ; R. 2.) 

Obv. Double C 5, linked and cv > . ivned ; 8 on the left, and 9 on the right. Other speoi*- 
mens have 9 on tbe left, and 0 or 1 on the right. 

Rev. DOC, linked and crowned ; W on the left, H on the right, andVK below. 

The figures 89, 90 and 91 on the obverse areabbi^eviations of the dates 1689, 1690 and 1691* 
According to Neumann, the letters W. H. V. K. on the reverse are the initials of the Danish 
officer who issued the coiir. 

No. 6. Copper. Average weight, 12| grains. 

(N 20664-7; W. 2809-10; R. 3.) 

Obv. Double 0 5, linked and crowned. 

Rev. DOC, linked and crowned ; 1 on the left, C on the right, and 94 below. Other 
specimens have 92 or 97 below. 

The figures on the reverse represent the dates 1692, 1694 and 1697. Neumann and Weyl 
also note the date 1693, R. the date 1699. 

IV.— EREDBRIok THE, FOURTH. 

(A. D. 1699 to 1730.) 

No. 7. Copper; one cash. Weight, 13, 17| grains. 

Obv. Double W 4, linked and crowned. 

Rev. DOC, linked and crowned. 

No. 8. Copper ; two cash. Weight, 28 grains. 

(N 20671.) 

Obv. Same as No. 7. 

Rev. DOC, linked ; 2 Kns below. 

Neumann describes a four-cash piece, and both Noutnann and Woyl a ten-'Cash piece of 
similar type. 

No. 9. Copper. Average weight, 12^ grains. 

(W. 2812; R. .5.) 

Obv. A monogram, consisting of Jf and 4, crowned* 

Rev. Doc, linked and crowned. 

No. 10. Copper. Average weight, 13 i grains* 

(N, 206734; R. 6.) 

^ Obv. F 4, linked and crowned. 

Rev. Same as No. 9. 
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V.— CHBISTIAH THE SIXTH. 

(A. D. 1730 to 1746.) 

Ho. 11. Copper. Weight, 17|, 19 grains. 

(N. 20678; W. 52821.) 

Obr. C with 6 enclosed, crowned ; 17 on the left, worn on the right. 

Rev. The Norwegian lion. 

The figare 17 on the obverse is the first half of the date. Nenmann notes the date 1730, 
and Weyl the date 1732. 

Ho. 12. Copper ; one cash. Average weight, 12 J grains. 

(N. 20679; W. 2817.) 

Obv. C with 6 enclosed, crowned. 

Rev. DAO, linked and crowned. 

The letters DAO, which from the time of Christian VI. take the place of D 0 C, are tha 
initials of ‘‘Dansk Asiatisk Compagni” (Danish Asiatic Company). 

Ho. 13. Copper; one cash. Weight, 10, 12| grains. 

(N. 206800 

Obv. Sfim** as No. 12, but not crowned. 

Rev. Sfc.mo as No. 12, but not crowned. 

Ho. 14. Copper ; two cash. Weight, 23 1-, SCj grains. 

(N. 20677.) 

Obv. Same as No. 12, 

Rev. Same as No. 1 i, with the addition of the figure • 2 • below. 

Ho. 15. Copper ; ftmr cash. Average weight, 40J grains. 

(N. 20675-6; W. 2316; K. 3.) 

Obv, Same as No. 12. 

Rev. Same as No. li, but ' 4 • below. 

Ho. 18, Copper ; four cash. Weight, grains. 

Same type as No. 15 ; but the letters 0 6 on the obverse are reversed through a mistake 
of the engraver of the die. 

VL— PRBDURIOX THE FIFTH. 

1746 to 1766.) 

Ho. 17, Copper ; four cash. Average weight, 36 } grains. 

(N. 20333; W. 2834; 11.9.) 

Obv. F 5, linked and crowned. 

Rev. D A C, linked and crowned; 17 on the left, 63 on the right, 4 below. 
Neumann’s No. 20682 and We *.*s No. 2332 havo the difPerent date 1761, 
Vir.-^CHEISTIAH THE SEVENTH. 

(A. D. 1766 to 1808.) 

Ho. IS. Silver; one royalin. Weight, 20, 20| grains. 

(W. 2842ff.; R. 16.) 

’ Obv. C with 7 enclosed, crowned. 

Rev. The Danish coat-of-arms ; 17 on the left, 73 on the right, " I * ROYALIN above. 
According to Weyl, the latest date is 1792. 
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No. 19. Silver ; ttoo royalins. Weight, 40 grains. 

(W. 2839 ff.; R. 15.) 

Ofav. Same as No. 18. , 

Sev. The Danish coat-of-arms ; [1?] on the left, 74 on the right, v 2 ROTALINER 
above. 

According to Weyl, the earliest date is 1768, and the latest 1807. 

No. 20. Copper I one cash Weight, 9 grains. 

(N. 20707-8.) 

Ohv. Same as No. 18. 

Rev. D A C, linked and crowned ; [1]7 on the left, 6 * on the right, I (i.e. I Kas) below. ‘ 
The fourth figure of the date is lost. Neumann notes the later dates 1777 and 1780, 

No. 21. Copper ; tvso cash Weight, 17f grains. 

(N. 20706; W. 2851.) 

Obv. Same as No. 18. 

Rev. DAO, linked and crowned ; [17] on the left, 67 on the right, 2 below, 
Neumann notes the later dates 1770 and 1780. 

No. 22. Copper ; fov/t cash, earlier type. . Average weight, 36/^ grains, 

(N. 20693-7; W. 2839^* fE.; R. 12.) 

Obv. Same as No. 18. 

Rev. D A C, linked and crowned ; 17, on the left, 77 on the right, 4 below. Other speci* 
mens have 67, 68 and 70 on the right. 

No. 23. Copper ; ten cash^ earlier type. Weight, 89J-, 98f grains, 

(N. 20685-8 ; W. 2840 ; R. 11.) 

Obv. Double 0 7, linked and crowned. 

Rfiv. DAO, linked and crowned ; below iti, X. KAS (for KAS) [Ao] (i.e, Anno) 1777, 
Another epecimen baa tbs date 1768. Keamaan notes ‘tbe intermediate dates 1770 and 


Wo. 2d. Copper; /o»r aash, later type. Average weight, grains, 

(N. 20698-705 ; W. 2859 ff. ; R. 14.) 

Obv. Same as Ho. J8. 

f.IV. 

Rev.-{ KAS 
Li788 

1782^aie^t^^l807^'^ ^ ^ ^ earliest d^te is 

Wo. 25. Copper ; fom cask. Weight, 32 grains* 

(H, 20701.) 

Obv. Same as No. 18. 

-PV] 

I KAS 
*1788 

, R , 

el tba Danirfi o®om who issned the coin; compare 


Rev. 
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No. 20. Copper ; fowr oa$K Weight, 39 grains. 

(W. 2855.) 

Obv. Same as No. 18. 

. Rev. Same as No. 24, but VI instead of TV through a mistake o£ the engraver of the 
die. On the three specimens which have passed through my hands, the date is cut away ; 
Weyl’s specimen has [17]82. 

No. 27. Copper; ien cash, later type. Weight, 98| grains. 

(N. 20589-92 ; W. 2854 and 67 ; R. 13.) 


Obv. 

Same as No. 18. 

1 

f . X . 

Rev.< 

KAS 

1 

Li782 


The latest date is 1790. 

Vm.— EBEDBBICK THE SIXTH. 

(A. D. 1808 to 1839.) 

No. 28- Copper ; one cash. Weight, 9f grains. 

(N. 20730.) 

Obv. F R (i,e. Friderieus Rex), linked and crowned ; VI below. 

• I. 

Kev. KAS 
1 181 [9] 

No. 29. Copper ; fo'iir cash. Average weight, 38 grains. 

(N. 20714-29 ; W, 2871 fE.; R, 18.) 

Obv* Same as No. 28. 

r- IV- 
Rev.< KAS 
11815 

On some of the coins of the year 1817, the S of KAS is reversed through a mistake of the 
engraver of the die. The latest date is 1839. As remarked by Messrs. Ranga Chari and Desika 
Chari, p. 9, Frederick VI. did not strike any coins at Tranquebar during the earlier portion of 
his reign between the years 1808 and 1814, as the Indian colonies of Denmark were then in the 
temporary possession of the English. 

No. 30. Copper ; ten cash. Average weight, 94| grains. 

(N. 20709-13 ; W. 2868 and 82 ; R. 17.) 


Obv. 

Same as No. 28. 

1 

r*X* 

Kev.-^ 

' KAS 

1 

! 1816 


The latest date is 1839. 

IX.— CHRISTIAN THE EIGHTH. 

(A, D. 1839 to 1848.) 

No. 31. Copper ; four cash. Average weight, grains. 

(N. 20732-37 ; W. 2884-89; R. 20.) 

Obv. 0 R (i.e. Christianus Rex), linked and crowned ; VIII below.' 

r. IV. 

-Roy A KAS 
Li84[1] 
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Tlie earliest date is 1840, and the- 
piece of 1842. 


latest 1845. Neumann 

Postscript, 


(20731) and R. (19) note a ten-cash 


, for nrintinff, I received from Mr. T. M. Ranga 

After I had passed the accompanying following coin of Okristian VI. 

Chari, District Munsif of Trichinopoly, a specimen of the touowi g 

Weight, 17 grams. 


Wo. 32. Copper. 


(N. 20681 ; W. 2818.) 

Obv. Same as No. 13. 

P,ey. A monogram consisting of [T] and B. 


The letters T B are an abbreviation 
monogram on the obverse of Neumann’s 
the obverse of No. 12. 


^ ; ’^300 tke remarks on No. 1. The 
and Weyl’s specimens is surmounted by a crown, as on 


irOTES ON TUL’SI DAS. 

by G. a. GBIBBSON, 0. I. s. 

(Continued from fi. 98). 

(2) On til® writings of Tul’sl Dfts. 

In my Modern Vernacular Literature of EMM&n, I have given tho following list of th® 

podt^s *worka which I had seen or heard of . 

1 . Mm-chariUmdnas (the well-known Bdmdyan). 

2 . Oitdhalt 

3. MabittdhaU, or Kahitta Bdmdyan, 

4. J)61idhali, 

5. Ohhafpai Bdmdyan,^ 

6 . ^ Bdm Sa^sai, 

7 . XFdnaJd Mangal, 

8 . Pdrhati Mangal, 

9 . Bairdgya Sandipind* 

10. Bdm Laid Nahachhu, 

11. Bar\vd Bdmdyan, 

12. Bdmdgyd (Bdmdjnd) or Bdm 8agundbaU,> 

13. Sanhat MooJian, 

14. Binay PattriM, 

1 5. Eammdn Bdhuk, 

16. Bdm Saldkd, 

17. Kundaliijd Bdmdyan, 

18. Kafhd Bdmdyan, 

19. Bold Bdmdyan, 

20. JhuVnd Bdmdyan, 

21. KrishndhaU. 

jSome of the above are certainly apocryphal, and the following information since 
acquired may be useful. 

Bandan Pfi^thak, in the commencement of his commentary on Bdm Lcdd Nahachhu^ says,— * 
Aura harS hhaia grantha ke 
Tikd rachi sujdna I 
Al'pa grantha khata alpa^mati 
Biracliata Bandana-gydna U 
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‘ Ofclier learned men composed commentaries on tlie six otlier greater works, and now 
Bandan, small-minded one that he is, composes, according to his knowledge, commentaries on 
the six smaller ones.* 

Mahudev Prasad. has written a gloss on this commentary, and he illustrates Bandan 
Pathak’s statement by remarks, of which the following is an abstract. 

‘ That is to say, Tul’si Dfts wrote twelve works, six greater and six lesser, as is proved 
by the verse of the well-known Paij^t It£lm Grulto BvivSdi. 

The voice of The Holy Master Tnl’si, blissful to the pious, acceptable to the Almighty, 
delightful to the universe, composed the Barn Laid' Nahaclihd (1), Birdgasandipim (2) and 
Barhoe (3) pleasing the heart of the Lord. It sang the sweet mangalas of Paiwati (4) and 
Janaki (5), and composed the Edmdggd (6) cliai*ming like the Cow of Plenty. After nniting 
Bohds (dShd-handh) (7), KcAittas (8) and Qitas (9), it told the tale of Krishna (10), and fixed all 
subjects, {i.e. omne scibile) in the Bdmdyan (11) and the Binaij (12).’* 

' Bandan Pathak,. in his Mams BanMvali, says- that he was a pupil of Chop (or Chopai) Das, 
who was a pupil of Earn Gulam, and, in another he says that Tal’s! Das taught the Mafias 

Bdmdyan (i-e., Edm-charit-mdnas) to RA.m Das, who* taught it to Ram Din .Tyotishi, who taught 
it to Dhanl Ram, who taught it to MAn Dds, who- taught it to Ram Gulam. Bam G-ulftm’s 
authority is therefore of considerable weight.^ 

‘ On the otlier hand, PancULt S^sh Datt Sarm9. (alias Phanfes Datt), who (according to the 
Mdnasa Mayanlsa was also a pupil-descendant of Tul’s! Das, and whose authority is of equal 
weight), not only recognizes the work called the Sai'sa% which is not mentioned in Rum 
Gulam’s list, as authentic, but has also written a commentary on it.' 

There are, in my opinion, only two arguments in favour of the authenticity of the Safsat 
The first is that mentioned above, that it was commented upon by Sfeh Datt^. The seCOwd ia 
that it is possible, though improbable, that by, ^ Ddlid-bandh^^ Rdm Galam Dviv6di meant the 
Sat^sai, which is written throughout in the D5hd metre, ^ and not the Dohahalt There can be 
no doubt that the collection of verses commonly known as the DoMhal% is not a poem consist- 
ing of one connected whole. It is a patchwork largely composed of dohds extracted from other 
works of the poet. To show this, I have- drawn up the following table, showing where each verse 
in the DohdbaU, so far as identified, originally came from. It has been done with the help of 
native friends, especially Babu Ram Din Singh already mentioned. It is as complete as we 
could make it in default of full indexes of all the works of the poet. 


1 Bandan PAthak has great authority. It must, however, be noted that Pandit SudhAkar BvivAdl altogrether 
denies this (Jara-auccessiou, and that the second EflMto referred to above, is by him. He siays that Tul’sl DAs 
had no disciples. If he had, they would have called themselves TursldAsta, just as we have Kablrpanthts, 
BariyAdAsts and the like. 

Bum GulAm Dvived! belonged to MirzApnr, and was born of a poor and ignorant family. He took service 
(phfhidM) under a cotton merchant and used to delight in stixdying the writings of Tul’si DAs. At length his 
ingenious explanations of the Bdmdyan so charmed the bamifds who listened to hiici that they subscribed together 
and appointed a place for him, where he could-recite the poem to their heart’s content. Finally, by hook or crook, 
they obtained for him old MSS. of the poet’s works, from- which he compiled a very correct text. He was a great 
Panfiit, and wrote u KahiMhali and otherworks. His principal pupils were a blind metal worker (feos^r A), who was- 
the Ghopal DAs above mentioned, and LAIA Ohhakkan LAI, whose name is freauently mentioned in this paper. 
According to other accounts, Chupat DAs was a Sannydst (Giri). Bum GulAm died in Sambat 18S8 (1831 
A. D.). 

2 In connexion with this, the following Kahitta by Kodo EAm, a pupil of JAnald ^armA, the son of Sesli Datt, . 
may he noted. 

Mdnam (1), gUdbalt (2), habitdhalt (.3) hrtshnagUa-ahalt (1) ydi satasat (5) niramdi hai \ 

Bdrabattmanyala (0) kahi, mangala kahi Mnakt ht (7), RdmOjitd (8), nahachhil (9) arLurdga-ywJcta, 
gdi kai li 

Btuawo (10), hiiirdgymaniltpant (11) hamUf hinai-pattrikd (12) hanOi jid meih pr^ma pard chhU hai I 

Nd}wi~kaltl-k''ii^a’‘mant Talant knict tM kdvyri aisd nahih kali imn kOu kabi M kaoitd hai It 

In this list the is substituted for the DdhdbalL 
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Mjcplanaiion of Ahh^eviations, 

Ag. = Rdm^gya. 

Bai. * Baii4gya Sandipini. 


Sat. * Sat’sai. ^ ^ t t , ^ 

Him. =. RSm-eharit-manas (Ba = BH-kM. >■ = Aydahja-k®, Ir. = Aranya-k®, Ki - 
Kiskkmdliya-k®, Su = Suadar-k®., Ln- - Laukd-k®, and Ut. = Uttar-kand). 


No. of 
ver.se in 
Dohfiball 

Where found elsewhere. 

No. of 
verse in 
Dohfibali. 

Where found elsewhere. 

1 

Ag. YIL, 21* Bax. I.» Sat. I., 

102 

Sat. I., 69. 

2 

Ag. HI., 7* 

103 

Sat. I., 60. 

3 

Ag. III., 14. 

105 

Rim. Bi. 29(5). 

4 

Ag. II., 35. 

113 

Rim. Ut. 72(a). 

5 

Ag. VII., 28. 

114 

Ram. Ut. 26. 

6 

Kim. Bi. 21.* 

115 

Rfirm. Ln. 47(a). 

7 

Sat. I., 30. 

116 

Rdm. A. 87. 

9 

Rim. Bi. 20. 

117 

Ag. IV., 15. 

10 

Sat. II., 24. 

119 

Ag. IV., 13. 

11 

Ratn. Ba. 26. 

120 

Ag.IV., 17. 

13 

Sat. n., 7. 

121 

Ag.IV.,16, 

16 

Sat. II., 11. « 


- ■ 

20 

Sat. I., 37. 

123 

Efiixn. A. 98. 

24 

Sat.I^§yf 

124 

Rdm. S!i. 26. 

25 . 

. Sim. Bi. 19. 

1-25 

Rim. Ut. 34. 

-'"S'e 

Eim. Bi. 27. 

126 

Eim. Ut. 122(a). 

28 

Ag. V., 1. 

127 

Bim. Ut. 104(a). 

29 

Sat. n., 57. 

128 

Rim. Ut. 119(5). 

30 

Kim. Bi. -22. 

129 

Rim. Ln. 3. 

31 

Bim. Bi. 25. 

130 

Rim. Ln. Introduction. 

32 

Rim. Bi. 24. 

131 

Ram. Su. 46. 

38 

Of. 277. Sat. I., 107, Bai I., 15. 

132 

Eim. Ut. 61. 

50 

Rim. Bi. 29 (a}. 

133 

Eim. Ut. 90(o). 

52 

Sat. I., 62. 

134 

Bim. Ut. 90(5). • 

54 

Sat. L, 41. 

135 

Rim. Ut, 92(5). 

57 

Sat. I., 109. 

137 

Rim. Ut. 89(a). 

69 

Sat. I., 45. 

138 

Rim. Ut. 78(a). 

78 

Sat. n., 4. 

139 

Rim. A. 185. 

79 

Sat. n , 3. 

145 

Sat. n., 5. 

91 

Sat. vn.. 124. 

147 

Sat. II., 1. 

96 

Sat. I., 55. 

. 156 

Bim. Ar. 30. (Kh. B., 64). 

97 

Sat. I., 56. 

158 

Ag. III., 35. 

100 

j Sat. I., 57. 

161 

Rim. Ut. 19(c). 

101 

1 Rim. Ln. 2. 

163 

Rim. Su. 49(5). 


* ^'or conyenienco, all references are to Chhakkan LSI’s one volume edition of the 12 works. The numbers vary 
slightly in different editions. When the variation is considerable I give also the numbering of the Khtwlg Bilfts 
Press edition of Efim. ; thus, Kh. B., 64. 

t The e<Etion of the Sat'sat referred to is that with Baij*nfith*s commentary. There are often slight variations 
in the readings between the and the DdMhdll 
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No. of 
Yorse in 
Bdh&baU. 


Where found elsewhere. 


No. of 
verse in 
Ddh&hali. 


Where foimd elsewhere. 


174 

176 

179 

181 

184 

186 

188 

189 

193 

195 

196 

198 

199 
206 
206 

209 

210 
211 
212 

213 

214 

215 

217 

218 


227 

228 

229 

230 

231 
282 
233 

237 

238 
211 
242 
247 
252 
256 
259 
261 
262 
263 


Ag. VI., 34. 

Ag. I., 21. 

Ram, XJt. lS0(a). 

BSm. Ba. 28(6). 

Ag. VII., 14. 

Earn. m. 22. 

Sat. I., 28. 

Bam. Bl. 266. 

Bam. Ba. 32(6). 

Rdm. Ba. 31. 

Bam. Ba. 10(6). 

Sat. I., 43. 

Bam. A. 126. 

Bam. A. 230. 

Bam. A. 214. 

Ag. IV., 23. 

Ag. m., 27. 

Ag. IV., 27. 

Ag. VII., 17. 

Ag. VII., 18. 

Ag. III., 26. 

Sat. I,, 40. 

Rdm. A. 42. 

Ag. VII., 19. 

Ag. III., 19. 

Ag; III., 20 
Ag. VI., 36. 

Ag. VI., 22. 

Ag. n., 22. 

Ag. vn., 2. 

Ag. m., 22. 

Ag. V., 22. 

^ Bam. Bi. Introduotion. 

Bam. A. 77. 

Sat. I, 49. 

Bam. A. 92. ' 

Sat. II., 29. 

Sat. 11., 8. 

Sat. IV., 23 

^ Bam. Ut. 70. 

Riim. Ut. 71(a). 


264 , 

Bam. At. 32(a) (Kh. B,, 66(a)). 

266 S 

266 

Bam. Ir. 37 (Kh. B., 71). 

267 

Bam. A. 47. 

269 

Bam. Ar. 40 (6) (Kh. B., 74(6)). 

270 

Bam. lit. 73(a). 

271 

Bam. A. 180. 

272 

BAm. Ln. 77. 

273 

Bam, Ut. 118(6), 

275 

Bam. Ut. 89(6). 

276 

Bam. Ba. 140. 

277 

Of. 38, Sat. I., 107, Bai 1, 15- 

278 

Sat. I., 82. 

279 

Sat. I., 94. 

280 

Sat. I., 92. 

281 

Sat. I., 83. 

282 

Sat. I., 91. 

283 

Sat. I., 90. 

284 

Sat. I, 86, 

286 

Sat. L, 88. 

286 

Sat. I., 89. 

287 

Sat. I., 84. 

288 

Sat. I., 79. 

289 

Sat. I., 80, 

290 

Sat. I., 86. 

291 

Sat. I., 87. 

292 

Sat. I., 73. 

293 

Sat. I., 74. 

294 

Sat. I., 75. 

296 

Sat. I., 76. 

296 

Sat. L, 77. 

299 

Sat. I., 106. 

301 

Sat. I., 108. 

302 

Sat. I., 99. 

303 

Sat. 1., 104. 

304 

Sat. I„ 102. 

306 

Sat. I., 96. 

808 

Sat. I., 106. 

309 

Sat. I., 108. 

340 

B&m. Ut. 83. 

347 

E&m. A. 280. 

349 

Sat. IV., 30, 

864 

Bto. B&. 7(a), 
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No. of 
verse in 
Buhabalt 

Where f onnd elsewhere. 

No. of 
verse in 
Ddh^balS. 

Where found elsewhere. 



476 

Sat. YII., 26. 

S69- 

6* 



870 

BAm. m. 95C6). 

477 

Sat. Ylle, 28. 

372 

RS.m. Bd. 7(6). 

478 

Sat. YII., 116. 

373 

Sat. vn.. 95. 

479 

Sat. Yil., 2.9. 

377 

Sat. Vn., 94. 

480 

Rdm. A. 172. 

378 

Sat. Y. 32. 

481 

Sat. YII., SO. 

ss^ 

Sat. YII., 102. 

484 

Rdm. Ln. 16(5). 

384 

Sat. YII., 96. 

485 

Sat. YIL, 67. 

386 

E&m. Ut. 78(&). 

486 

Sat. YIL, 31. 

387 

Sat. Yn., 97. 

GO 

Sat. YII., 32. 

389 

Sat. YH., 103. 

488 

Sat. YIL, 33. 

89S 

Sat. YH., 52. 

490 

Sat. YII., 34. 

399 

Sat. Yn., 44. 

492 

Sat. YIL, 85. 

404 

Sat. YII., 106. 

494 

Sat. YIL, 36. 

407 

Bt4m. XJt. 89. 

496 

Sat. YII., 87. 

413 

Sat. YH., 106. 

500 

Sat, VII., 68. 

414 

Sat. III., 91. 

603 

Rto. A. 179. 

420 

Sat. Yn., 64. As- YH., 23. 

605 

Sat. YII., 70. 

421 

Bam.. A. 63. 

606 

Sat. YII., 71. 

425 

Sat. Yn., 107. 

507 

Sat. YII., 11. 

426 

Sat. Yn., 108. I 

608 

Sat. YII., 10. 

428 

Sat. yn., 112. • 

509 

Sat. YII., 72. 

431 

Sat. Yn., 109, 

510 

Sat. Vn., 73. 

433 

Sat, Yn., 113. 

512 

Sat. YII., 74. 

435 

Sat. Yn., 114. 

514 

Sat. YIL, 75, 

437 

Sat. YII., 119. 

516 

Sat. YII., 76. 

439 

m. 274. 

517 

Sat. YII., 77. 

441 

Sat. Yn., 101. 

618 

Sat. Yn., 78. 

442 

Sat. YII., 100. 

519 

Sat. YII., 79. 

446 

Sat. YII., 116. 

520 

Sat. YII., 80. 

447 

Sat. YII., 47 (46)*. 

521 

Sat. YIL, 81. 

449- 

Sat. n., 16. 

622 

R4m. A. 314. 

450 

Earn. Ba. 159 (6). 

523 

R&m. A. 305. 

451 

Sat. Yn., 39. 

524 

Ram. Su. 37 (sliglit variation). 

4*61 

Ag. Yn., 15. 

525 

Sat. YII., 82. 

462 

Ag. I., 17. 

• 526 

Sat. YIL, 83. 

463 

Ag. I.. 18. 

527 

Sat. YII., 84. 

465 

Sat. YII., 40. . 

529 

Sat. YIL, 85. 

466 

Sat. YH., 41. 

580 

Sat. YII., 86. 

469 

Sat. I., 64. 

539 

Sat. YII., 87. 

470 

Sat. YII., 129. 

540 

Ram. A. 70. 

474 

Sat. YII., 25. 

541 

Ram. A. 174, 

475 

Sat. YIL, 27. 

642 

Ram. Ar. 6(o) (Kh B., 8C«)). 
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No. of 
verse in 
BohAbali. 

Where found elsewhere. 

No. of 
verse in 
DohAbali 

Where found elsewhere. 

648 

BAm. Su. 43. 

667 

[ Sat. YII., 122. 

545 

Sat. yn., 88. 

559 

Sat. VII., 63. 

647 

Sat. YII., 120. 

560 

Sat. YII., 123. 

'648 

Sat. YII., 121. 

661 


649 

Sat. YII, 62. ■ 

562 

1 RAm. Dt. 103(&fl). 

650 

i TTt. 98. 

565 

Ram. BA. 32(a). 

551 


667 

Ag. YL, 25. 

552 

1 R4m. Ut. 99. 

569 

Ag. III., 21. 

553 

566 

> 

E4m. Ut. 100(6). 

572 

1 

Sat. YII., 125. ' 


It will thus appear that the DohdbaU is in great measure a collection of verses selected 
from other works of the poet, and that hence it can hardly be an original work by him. It is 
quite possibly an anthology selected by some later admirer. Its contents, too, justify this 
theory : for the separate dohds (there are 572] have little connexion with each other, and the 
work in no way forms one connected whole. 

It must however, be admitted that there is one very serious difficulty already alluded to, 
in the way of assuming that the work in doM metre referred to by Ram Gulam Dviv^dl, is the 
SafsaL That is the date given in I, 21. It is most improbable that Tnl’s} Das should have 
used as a date the Current Sambat year, a. thing which was not the custom in the North-West 
ill his time, and which he does nowhere else, and it is also most improbable that he should have 
made a mistake in such a matter. This leads tc the conclusion that, if the Safsai is genuine, 
at least that vei^se is an interpolation by a later writer, whose power of imitating his master’s 
style was greater than his knowledge of astronomy. 

Pandit SudhAkar DvivAdi points out to me that the style also of the Safsa^ differs consi- 
derably from that of undoubted works of TuFsi DAs. The dohds in it which also occur in the 
I)6hdhaU (some 127 in number) are in his style, but the rest present many points of difference. 
The first ddhdf or invocation, is in a form never used by the poet, and words occurring in the 
poem, such as, hhasmia,^ (i, 65), jpaphard (i, 81), hhata (ii,9), niramohha (ii, 13), jag atm (ii, 40)» 
agata (in some copies), giraha (ii, 46), hasti (ii, 55), (ii, 58), apagata khe (ii, 80), gtmi^ 

gama (ii, 81), ahanisa (ii, 92), pmiah (iv, 99), mdniild (vii, 110), hamdna (vii, 11 J.),' ar^never 
found in these forms in his acknowledged works. So also, the wholQ of the ^ell-known third 
with its enigmatical verses is self-condemnatory. Tul's! DAs, according to tradition, 
strongly condemned hdta verses like these, a^^JjitCtSecT'Slzr DAs for writing such. The subject 
matter is no doubt Tul’si DAs’s. The teaching and philosophy are his, but the whole language 
betrays the hand of an imitator. 

For these reasons, the best BanAras pan^ts of modern times deny the authenticity of 
the Sat’sai, As regards SSsh Datt, they say, ho wrote before its genuineness was questioned, and 
Jieiico the fact that he wrote a commentary to it has small force as an argument. The best 
authorities of tho present day consider that it is the %vork of some other TuFsi DAs, probably a 
Kayasth of that name, w’^ho, some say, lived in G-hazipur. The main difference between his 
teaching and that of the older poet of the same name is, that. he inculcates more than tho 
latter tho worship of SitA, and hence commenced his woi*k on the festival of her birth. This 
is explained by the supposition that he was originally a 'Sakta before becoming a Vaishiiava 
and that his new belief is coloured by his former pi’edilections. He borrowed numerous verses 


* 33ut IcJiasama also occurs in K. EAiu., Ut., 24, 4. 
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of the older poet iu- Ms composition. Pandit Sudh&kar Dviv8di informs me that Ms own 
father was a pupil, in the S&mSyam, of the Ghhakkan L&l already mentioned, and that he 
had learned many things from Mm. Ohhakkan Ul told him many times that 1m 
preceptor’s, R^m GuMm DTivadi’s, opinion was that the Sat’sai was certainly not composed 
by the great TuVst Das. 

My o^n opinion is that the authenticity of the Sat'sd is at least doubtful. There is 
much to be said on both sides. The date, if the verse in which it occurs is genuine, is certainly 
acrainst the authenticity, so is the style, and so is the opinion of many ^native scholars. A fact, 
Aich also lends strength to this side, is that if we take the date as a Saka and not as a Vikra.ma 
year, the week-day comes right, but the year A.D.4 will be a century later than the time 
of Tul’si Das. On the other hand, the authenticity of the Sat^sa%WQ.s not impugned till the time 
of Ram Gulam DvivSdi, who died in 1831 A.D. The fact of the large number of dShds which 
are common both to the DohdbaU and the Sat^sat must be considered. The author of one must 
have borrowed from the other, and the question is which did so. If the author of the 8o,t sat 
borrowed dohds from the older TuPsi Das to suit his purpose, why did he borrow only from the 
Dohabali, and, with one or two exceptions, only those verses in the DohdbaU whiqh are not found 
elsewhere in the poet’s works. We should have expected the author of the Saf sat to have 
borrowed freely from the thousands of other ddhds written by Tul’si Das, and yet he does not 
borrow one except from the B6hdbalt On the other hand, the D6habali admittedly borrows 
freely from every work of Tursi Dsls in which d6hds occur, from tlie Bdmdgydf the Birdg 
SandipMy and the Rdrri’Charit-mdnas, besides containing 127 verses occurring in the Bat' sat A 
•priori therefore, it would appear more probable that the author of the Dohahali borrowed from 
the Sat'sat, rather than that the author of the Sat'sai borrowed from the DShdbalt I cannot 
get over the violent improbability that the author of the Sat' sat, if a plagiax*ist, should have 
committed plagiarism only on the Ddhahali,^ and not on the other greater works of the poet, and 
that, in committing this plagiary, he should have carefully selected only those verses in the 
DohdbaU which are not themselves borrowed from elsewhere. 

The DohdbaU not only bears on its face proof of its being a cento of verses taken from other 
poems of the master, but is stated to be so by tradition. It is said to 'have been compiled by 
Tul’si D4s himself, at the request of the great Td^ar Mall. It was composed, partly of new 
dohds, and partly of verses selected from his earlier works, as a sort of short religious manual. 
It was therefore compiled after June 4th, 1598 A»D., the alleged date of the composition of 
the Rdmdjnd,^ the latest of the works from which he quotes, and before 1623, the year of Bis 
death. As T6dar Mall died in 1589 A.D., the tradition that the work was composed at his 
suggestion may not be true,® , 

On the whole, I am inclined to believe that at least a portion of the Sat ’sal was written 
by our Tul’si Das, that from the poemi as he wrote it, he selected ddhds, which he inserted in 
the Ddhdbali, and that the Sat' sat is not .entirely a modern work, consisting partly of verses 
stolen from the latter. Possibly, or rather certainly, it has undergone great changes at the 
hands of a later author, perhaps also named Tul’s! Das, This later author may have even given 
it the name of the Sat'sai, jealous that his master should not have the credit of having written 
a Babysat, as his great rival Sur Das had done. Possibly the whole of the third Sarga'^ is an 
interpolation. Although Ram Gulam Dvivedi denied its authenticity he was certainly an 
admirer of the poem, for there is a copy of it in his handwriting iu the library of the 
Maharajah of Bandas 

^ The corresponding date is Thursday May 6th, 1720, 

« See, however, notes to pp. 96, 97 ajite. As Sudhfikar Dviv6dt mUfintains that this is the date of the 

copying o£ the MS., and not that of the composition of the poem, the above statement is possibly inoorreeti, 

« Since the above was written I have seen a very old MS. of the DOhdbalt, which does not contain any verses 
quoted:fromtheRflma 3 fi&, These verses are hence asubsequent addition. This faotmodifies the statements madeabore. 
Not a single dSM in the third iSarpA ie found in the DdhahaU, 

s So I am informed by Pa^tdit SudhSkar Dtivfidt 
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The authorised list of the canonical works of Tul^sl Dfts may therefore be taken 
as follows: — 

A* The six lesser works-^ 

(1^ RdiZn Hialdi Hahachh'fiL* 

(2) Bairagya Sandipinip 

(3} Barawd Ramayan. 

(4) Parbati Mangal. 

(5) Janaki Mangal. 

(6) RamajM. 

Bp The six greater works — 

, (1) D6habali (or Sat’sai.) 

(2) Kabitta Ramayan also called Kabittabali. 

(3) Grit Ramayan also called Q-itabali. 

(4) K|rishp.avali also called Kpshi^Lagitabali. 

(5) Binay Pattrika. 

(6) Rama Oharita Manasa, now called Ramayan. 

The above is the order in which they are given by Ram Qulam DvivSdi, and in which they 
are printed in the convenient corpus of the collected works of TuDsi Das, published from Bam 
Gulam’s manuscripts by Lala Ohhakkan LM Ramayam.® This edition, however, gives the 
])6hdbal% and not the Sat'sai^ 

(To he continued,) 


THE KUDOS OF KATHA AND THEIR YOOABULARY. 

BY BEBNABD HOUGHTOlSr, C.S. 

Appended is a short list of the more common words in the language of the Kud6s of 
Katha (Kaba), which has been kindly furnished to me by Mr. J. Dobson, District Superintendent 
of Police at Katha. The words selected are those used in the well-known vocabularies of 
Mr. Brian Hodgson, though a few of the postpositions and adverbs, which experience shows to 
vary excessively in the Tibeto-Burman dialects, have been designedly omitted. Mr. Dobson 
took the px*eoaution to record the word-sounds both in English and Burmese characters, so 
that no difficulty has been experienced in reproducing his spelling of the Kudo words by the 
usual system of transliteration. The possibility, moreover, of clerical errors has been reduced 
to a minimum. 

The Kudd tongue is not one of those included in the list of frontier languages, for which 
prizes are given on examination, and but little seems to be known about those who speak it, and who 
live principally in the Wunthd (Wunb6) sub-division of the Kathft District. It is clear, 
however, that they were there before the Shd^ns appeared in those parts, and that some 
of them have become absorbed into the Shftn race. In fact, many of the latter living in 
Wunthd and its vicinity are called Shan-Kudds in token of their mixed origin, but of this title 
they are somewhat ashamed, and generally tiy to make themselves ont to be full-blooded Sbans, 

It is possible that the Census B&port^ when it is examined, may give ns some inf ormatiou as 
to the numbers, &c., of the Kudds, though, owing to the late rebellion in Wunthd, it would seem 
to be doubtful whether any accurate statistics will be forthcoming. In the meantime the list of 
words now given throws some light on the ethnic relations of the Kudds, and, to bring out 
these relations the more clearly, I have appended to each word those more closely related to it 
in the cognate languages. The general result is to show that the Kudds belong to the Kaohin- 
HAga branch of the Tibetp-Btirmw family, and that they are therefore comparatively recent 

9 For those who wish to study the text alone, this edition will be found the moat accurate, and the most con- 
veuient. It is published at the Saraswat! Press, Banuras, by Biseaar Prasad. 
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. ; r ■ 1 The evidence at present available pointa to the conoliiBion that 

immigrants into • - , • T:j„pma after the Burmese central authority had become 

sPftion of the race only arrived in Burma aiiei me uu . j. ^ ,, 

™lTerubli.i«a, «d ft- ft.s» wild ftitou, tWl »P»«- ■» ft ft. 

somewJiat esiau , ho^k bv the superior power which cornea from » , 

Burman. have been checked, if not ^ The Kudda would seem to have ’ 

W » .dT-iO. go,^ Of ft. K-Mn raod, .«d, wh- tetw-o ft. Sto, ond ft. to W 

topidly dop'ivftl of ft. oatowomily wM.h ft.? or^U? T*"? I»« , 

S.aj tobfogoLd by ft. for«» of ».« tWo wft-. wbi.V ...bl. owing ft ft. pow„ 

S gla ontlet to i Sonft-wtol, foro.d on. ft th. North-W.st, - . mOTton-il cntamoiing „ 

the irruption of the Ahoms into Assam. 

A elance at thelist of the words given will show that at the time the Kudfis left their Tibetau 
home they were in a very low state of civilisation, and could not in fact count up to more th® 
5 or at most 6. The numerals above 6, and probably also that number, have been obvio^ly. 
honwed from one of the ShSn family of languages. This is m curio^ contrast to the Cbmw, 
Lnshais, who have their own nnmemls np to 100. The words for ‘ buMo and * goat^ have alw 
been adopted by the Endds after their arrival in Burma, but it is evident that previouBly they 
had pigs, fowls, and dogs, and that they knew of horses. 


Apart from the above-noted general relationship of the Knd6s, my examinatioin of t^ 
words oiven has led to the very interesting discovery that the Sftks, a small tribe living ^ 
the Valley of the KulAdaingin Arakan,are, of all known tribes, the mpst closely related 
the Kud6s, and that, in fact, it can soaroely be much more than 100 years since they formed one 
people. The list of Sfik words given in Hodgson’s Vocabulary is unfortunately incomplete, hut 
the resemblances to the Knd6 words now given are so striking, — in several cases the Sak. 
furnishes the only parallel to the Kudd word, — as to show that they must We at one timw, 
formed one people, and that the period of separation cannot We been veiy long ago. Th^ 
is the more remarkable as the Sdks live now far away from the Kudos, and are iivfaot surroundw 
by tribes of the Chin-Lnshai race, from whom they probably received a rough bandl^ 
before they reached their present habitat. The most probable explanation is that a^ porti^^ 
of the Kud6s, driven forth by some vis major^, endeavoured to cross tho hills to Nflga-lai^ 
but were unable to get through, or else lost their way, and, striking tho head waters of 
Knlldaing, followed that river down to where they now live. They now form on the West )i^ 
these T'in., as the Knd6s do on the East, the most Southern extension of the Kachin-NAga raow^ 
The result of this discovery is that the SAks must b® vrithdxawn firom ths Ohin'liuslui^ 
branch and affiliated to Eaohin-Nftga branch, (sub-section Kud6), of tho Tibeto-Burnae*^ 


race. ' l 

> *- * 

As to the original habitat of the End6s, together with that of the Kaohin-WAga snJ>« 
family generally, it is probable on the evidence before ns that they came from Horth* 
Eastern Tibet, their route lying through the passes Horth of Bhamo. Their congener# 
in those regions would appear to be Gyarungs, Gyamis, Sokpas and Thoohus, of which 
races but little is as yet known* 


The first of these peoples is, it may be remarked, somewhat closely allied to the 
Karens, whose passage into Burma, though by the same route as the Kaohin-Naga imipigratiotij, 
was probably much anterior to it. Tho language of the Karens is very Tnuch corrupted, ahd 
primd - facie does not seem to b© specially related to those of the Kaohin-N agas* All, however* 
show a tendency towards the Chinese section of the family. I use this last expression advisedly, 


’ ^ A proot of this can be seen in the word for * moon/ which in almost all dialects of this sub-family is dSi 
(with va^p^ations), instead of la, &c. Now in the Tibetan languafc©, whioh was reduced to writing about 682 A. D., 
it which must bo taken as representing th© usual pronunciation of that time, and it J 

onl^r the.AQund has. become corrupted into 
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being convinced that Chinese, Tibetan, Burmese and the various cognate langnages and dialects 
are all members of one great family, which, originating in Tibet or to the Northward, has spread 
itself Bast and South-East. Of all these languages the Chinese has become most corrupted in 
pronunciation, thus causing it for so long to be grouped apart from the others ; but from the 
pronunciation of some of its better preserved dialects and from the restoration by modern 
scientists of its old sounds, it is easily shown that its most important roots are identical with the 
ordinary forms still existing in the Tibeto-Burman family proper. Justice, however, can hardly 
be done to the subject here, and I shall content myself now with a mere statement of this thesis, 
promising to return to the subject on a future occasion. 

Air. — Halawig. (Of. Tib. Itmg^ Serpa, Bhfit. lung^ Ahom, Khamti, Laos, Siamese, Wm^ Gara 
la'in^pdr. Ha might stand for either ha or ^‘a, the former being the ordinary Tibeto- 
Burman prefix, the latter being a wide-spread root meaning ^ sky; ’but seeing that the words 
for *hair’ and ‘head ’ have also the particle iff, it seems probable that in this case also it 
is merely the ha prefix). 

Ant.— (Of Sak p*iln^$i-gyd.) 

Arrow. — Talet. (Has both the ta prefix and afSx, Gf, SS.k toli in toU-mctrld, Karen pld, and 
possibly Ahdm lem, Khamti Zim, Laos lempun. Perhaps allied with the Burmese Ze *a bow’ 
and its cognate words. Compare Bodo ha-ldJ) 

Bird. — TJS-‘5^-sa. (tT is evidently the root, the remainder apparently being added to 
distinguish birds in general from fowls, g. o. Cf Tengsa-N%a «s6, S&k, wd-si, Singpho'* 
Angami-Naga te-vu, Mikir, Namsang-Naga Mithan-Naga, S, Allied to the Tibeto- 
Burman root, ^od — a fowl; cf also Southern Chin wU’7nuno, ‘a pigeon,’ &c.) 

BijOOD. — ‘ Sc‘^. (Cf. Singpho sat, Thocha sd, Manvak slid, Gyami, Horpa sye, Gyarung ta^shi, 
Sunwar c-si, Burmese, we, Karen broX, Sak Bodo 

Boat. — (*U and Uvd are possibly synonymous roots,. The former is found in the 
forms li or lu, with or without the ordinary prefixes or aiB&xes, in most of the languages of 
the Tibeto-Burman family. As to ‘ wd, of. Sak hau, Khamti hii). 

Bonjs.— (Cy. Murmi Newar JmS, Qj&mi Manyafc ru~1c% Chinese coll, 

huh, Kami a-hd. Possibly the 7c6 or jo, in Tibetan coll, rd-hd ‘ a bone,^ is not a servile but 
a form of this root in conjunction with the commoner r«). 

Buffalo*— (Cf Ahom h^rai, Burmese hywe, Khamti, Ahom and Siamese h^wai,. Sak hro). 
Cat.— (Cf Sak haing). 

Cow.— (Cf Sak t*a-mfih^ Deoria-Chutia ino-su). 

Crow. — (Cf Mitlian-N%a oh^d, Sak wuhhd, Singpho ho¥d, Ahom, Khamti, Laos, Siamese 

hd. Kd appears in several of the Himalayan words for ^ crow.’ As to cf under ‘ egg/ 

Day. — Ya-d. (Cf Siikyat-ta, Bur, coll. yet. Possibly connected with yd in wan^^yd ‘to be 
light,’ g, V, It is noteworthy that this word has no connection with that for ‘ sun’). 

Dog. — Kyi. (This root runs through most of the cognate languages varying in form from the 
Chinese and Burmese to the Southern Chin ui). 

Ear.— (hd is the prefix. The root nd is found throughout the Tibeto-Bux’man family). 

Earth, — Ka. (Cf Sak ha, Namsang-Naga, Bodo, Garo hd, Karen haioJco, Vayu ho, Singpho 
u^ngd, Sunwar h^api, Kiranti hd-h'd, Limbu h*am). 

Egg. — U-cli. (Of Singpho u-di, Mithan-Naga oH, Sak wa~t{, Kiranti u-ding, Karen di, Limbu 
tHn, old Chinese tan, Mikir, Lepoha ati, Taungthu dd, Shandu, a te, Karen, Lushai atm, 

3 The Burmese MS. shows the oxistonce in Kud6 of air least the heavy tone. 

* Vowel sound as in air. , . ^ ky is apparently pronounced as cK Of. the uaa^ in Burmese, S. Chins, Ac* 
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Dhimal tm, Southern Chin, a toi. The prefixed u in Kud6, &c., doubtless stands for 2 * 2 , a 
fowl. The root ti or i, &c., Mr. Hodgson would identify with the similar one for 
‘water* found in many of the Tibeto-Burman languages). 

EXiEPHANt.— {Of, Singpho magwi^ Sak uM)* 

Eye. — {Mit is the foot which is found in different forms in all Tibeto-Burman lan^ 
guages. The nearest to Kud6 is the Mikir meh), ‘ i 

Father. — Xwa. {Gf. Singpho wd, Namsang-Naga va. These two languages and Kudo are 
alone in possessing this word instead of the universal &c. It is probably a softening 

of the latter.® If a comparison with the Dravidian languages be allowed, (I have already 
elsewhere shown a oonneetion between these and the Tibeto-Burman family,') the example 
of Terukala dm throws light on the matter). 

Fire. — Wan, (Cf. Singpho ^oanJ Namsang and Mithan Ndga -raw, Garo wal, Bodo wai, Sak 
hd-in. This is again a notable variation from the usual root mi or me. It is probably 
connected with Southern Chin ‘light/ Tib. coll, ‘light/ Chepang ivd-g6 ‘dawn/ 
See ‘light * ^w/ra). « 

Fowl. — Z7§, See ‘bird/ 

Fish. — Ling-nga, (Long perhaps refers to some particular kind of fish. The root nga in its 
various forms is found in most of the cognate languages). 

Flower. — Ba-pd, (Evidently a reduplicated form of the root pd. Of, Bodo 6fp‘a, Southern Chin 
p^d, Shandu apdy Dhimal aid, QSro pd, Karon fa, Sak apdn, Burmese pdn^ Singpho 
si~pdn, Karen p‘an, Enshai ni-pd, Kami pon^ Miri d-ptm). 

Foot. — Ta-paut. (Ta is perhaps the prefix, Cf, perhaps, Bodo yd-p^d, (Seo ‘ hand * ), 

Goat.— (Taking k*apa, SS.k Mbi, Shan pd. The Palaing word for ‘ goat ^ is not known, 
but if, as is possible, it is the same as the Taking, the inference would bo that the Kud6s 
had borrowed th.e word from them). 

Hair.— (As to JiaUng see ‘ head.* Cf. Mithan-Naga Hrowgong-Naga ko, Tengra-' 
Naga hu, Khari-Ndga ¥wd, (perhaps) Singpho Jeard, Tib., Murmi, Takpa krd). 

Hard. — Tapaung. (To, is perhaps the prefix. This is an example of tho curious manner in which, 
as *^as first pointed out by Hodgson, the words for ‘hand* and ‘foot* run into each 
other in thesd languages. It is not easy to find any etymological relationships to this root, : 
though it may possibly be connected with the following words for ‘ arm* Southern 
Chin lawn, Lushai Idn, Manip. pdmbdm, Shandu I6pi, Angami-Nfiga, hdfi 

Head. — Sa4ang. (Ma is the prefix. Probably a shortened form of halong in Au?cJw-gf-Ai2=:hair, 
(Of Chepang tolong, Magar idld, Shandu,, Kami, Dushai lu, Southern Chin alu.) 

BLoG.—^Wdg. (This root is found in almost all Tibeto-Burman languages). 

Horn. — Tonga, (Gf. Namsang and Mithan Naga rdng, Garo Icorong, Singpho rung, Sak arung* 
This root with the meaning ‘bone * is very common in the Tibeto-Burman famjly). 

Horse,— (Cf Sak sapu, Newar $dla, Tib,, $i, Southern Chin se or si). 

House. Kyin. (Cf Silk Jcijin, Tib., Bhut., Chepang h^yim, Mikir Mm, Karen hi, Limbu him, 
Burmese im, Manip. yam, Lushai, Southern Chin in. It is also found in many other 
cognate languages including, probably, Chinese M ) . 

Iron. — ^Sin. {Gf Sak bam, Deoria-Chutia sm.gy Bodo clmrr), 

liEAP, — B^nn4ap. (Cf Sak pwin4dk) 

• Compare S£k aba, ha-in with. Kudo awa, wan. 

’ lifisay on the Langmge of the Southern Chins and its Affinities. 

* ^ ^ pamg being mlded to dietingui* 
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Li(m.T,-—‘Wa7i-yd-ma, (From tlie examples of verbs given below, ma or mat would seem to be the 
terminatioa of the aorist or present tense in Kudo, and w&n-ijd-ma therefore == it is light* 
See ' day’ and /'fire,’ mjpra), 

Man. — Ta-mt-sat. (Mi is of course the well-known root meaning ^ man,’ ta being the prefix 
Sat is an affix pecnliai to Kudo and probably has some meaning®). 

Monkey. — Kw^, (Cf» Angami-Naga ta~hioi, Sak Jcowuk, Garo Icauwe). 

Moon. — Sadd. (Cf, Sak yattdj Singpho st/a, Manip. td, Namsang-KT^a da, Tib. coll, dd-vd 
corrupted from z-ldvd, Bhnt. dan* Sa is perhaps an affix only, (cf. Sokpa sdrd), but see 
under ‘sun ’ ). 

Mother. — Ame. (This is a root found in all cognate languages, except Southern Chin and a few 
others, which have varieties of the root oiu). 

Mountain. — Kayd, 

Mosquito — Pa^sit, (Cf Skhpichi). 

N'amb . — Nanme (This is merely a corruption of the Burmese coll, nd-me, which in turn is 
derived from the Pfili). 

Uight. — Nat-hyet (Cf Sak handhi ; and as to nat, Mithan-Hiiga rang-nah, Tablong-N'4ga, vang^ 
nia/i, Lepcha sanap). 

Oil. — Salaiv, (Gf Kami saraii^ Lushai sa^r^, Silk st-ddlc. Southern Chin a^st, &c.)« 

Plantain. — Sald-sM, (iS/w=fruit. Cf., perhaps, Limbu Id), 

River. — Myit. (Burmese colloquial. There is doubtless an indigenous word for 'stream.’) 

Road. — Lam, (A very common root in the Tibeto-Burman family). 

Salt.'— iSih??. (Gf Hamsang-H^Tiga sim, Deoria-Oliutia swr, S&k sting, Singpho jum, Nowgong- 
Hilga ma4siL Probably ultimately related to the oha or M root found in most cognate 
languages) . 

Skin. — SaU. (Cf Burmese Dliimal d^dU j (perhaps) Sokpa sdrd). 

Sky. — Mamet, (Ma is perhapsa prefix, but see under 'air.’ Cf Southern Chin amd-Jiaw, Thocha 
malite, Manyak ma, Burmese m6, Murmi mii, Gyarung mdn^ Naga he~*mu, a cloud.) 

Snake. — Ka^pHi, (Ka is the prefix. Cf S^kX*a 2 ?«, Mithan, Tablung, and ISTamsang Naga p>u, 
Hoi'iDa jp'd, Garo dd-pA, Sunwar hu-sd, Bhut,, Lepcha ho, Magar hul^ Tib. hrid, Lushai 
'i'dl, Manyak hr A, Thochu hdgi. Southern Ohinjp'aw). 

Star. — TJ-nA-shi. (Perhaps, Gyarung tsi-ni). 

Stone. — Longdcu-shi, (Long is the root, which is widely diffused in the Tibeto-Burmese 
family). 

Sun.— Same (Gf Sak sa-mi As to met see under 'sky.’ Sa in this case would appear to be 
the root for ' sun ’ found in Bodo slian, Garo san, Dhimal sa-nOf Lepcha sdchak, but in 
Kudo it is found also prefixed to the word for ' moon ’’). 

Tiger. — Ka^sd, (Gf SAk ha-lpd, Namsang-Waga sa, Deoria-Ohutia mesd, Tablung-Nfiga 
sanu)^^ 

Tooth. — Swd. (Cf, Murmi swd, Sak aVawd, Burmese )}wd, Thochu siod. Mithan-Naga vn, 
Singpho, Sakpa, Newar, wd, Namsang and Tablung NAga, pd). 

Tree.— (Gf, Singpho p'm, Sak pAng-pdng, Deoria-Chutia popon, Bodo hojig^pliang). 

Village. — T*Sn. {Cf Kiranti teng, Sak ting, Mithan-Haga ting, Tablung-Naga tying, 
Tib. coll. t6ng, Chinese coll. tang). 

Water. — Wet, {Gf Hewar wd, Sak o)* 

I.— — This is a very common root in the Tiheto-Burman family, and elsewhere. 


® Possibly tbo same word as the nam Sab. 

Qaery = tigress. Sa , ' a tiger ’ and nu, the feminine suffix. 
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Thof— (C/. Singplio, Burmese nang, Mifcir, Magar uang, Lushai, nangma^ SoutW 
OMn Mwig, Chinese coll, nin, Gyami, Horpa ni, Manyak Angami-Naga no. The 
root is also found in many other languages and dialects). 

He, She, li.—’K’gin. JSm-nd-nH. {,Cf. Bodo' b4, Miri Su}. 

^i—AU-sada. (This is a very anomalous form, and is evidently from a difierent root to th» 
singular.) 

Ye —Sani. {€/. Limbu h‘eni, Kiranti h’ananin.') Also Murmimw, Sokpa eJiHni, Horpa ni-n*. 
Looking to these analogies I would derive this word from ha = thou, (Lepcha hau connected 
with irb. coll h% Tib. h‘god, &o.)and «i = thou (of. nanle above), the word thus being a 
reduplicated 2nd person, (though from two roots) — a sufficiently common method of 
forming the plural). 

They.— A» da. (This differs again completely from the singular form.) 

!Mihe. — Alisuda. (Probably a mistake for nga.y 
Thine . — Hanu (Yovnanhf) 

His. — A^nt-shi-da^ 

Cues. — AU-suda^ 

Yours. — JSani. 

Theibs. — AndauTis. 

One. Tamt. (Nat is apparently a mimeral auxiliaryr As to- ta, (of. Burmese coll, ta^ Mithan-^ 

Naga dtta, Manyak tdM, Takpa t% G-yarung ha-ti, Limbu tUt Burmese tach.) 

— Krin-tet. (Tet, as will be seen below, is a numeral oo-efficient. Cf, Singpho- k^ong^ and 
perhaps Karen JcH)* 

TKBEEr— (This root for three is very wide-spread, and needs no illustration.) 

Four.— (The servile has absorbed the initial letter of the root. Of. ISTe war Gyarung 

pU, Murmi bU, Garo, hrt, Sak pri, Lushai, Lepcha Mikir pHli, &c., &o. The root U ia 
almost as common as 

'Mv 7 E.—Ngd!l-tet. {Ngd or ng6 for five is found in most Tibeto-Burman languages. In 
Southern Chinese it has the clipped form 

Sis:..— (Probably from the Shan hoh. The real Tibeto-Burman root fotf this numeral- 
appears to be rule, so that if this is an indigenous word, the servile has displaced the; 
initial letter of the root. The latter is very widely diffused.) ’ 

Seven. — ^Set4et, (Of Chinese sit, Khamti iset, Kami Southern Chin Gyami 
Ahom cMl, Singpho si-nil, Garo si-ning.^ 

E.10HT. — T'et-iet. (Of. Ahom, Khamti, Laos pet, Siamese Chinese coll, pah for pat Possi- 
bly connected with Murmi, Gurung pr$, which root (if p is a sorvile), appears in a good 
many of the Tibeto-Burman languages.) 

Hine- — Kau-tet (Of Alaom, Khamti, Siamese hau. This root in slightly modified forms 
appears in most languages of the family and in Chinese). 

Ten. — Shim-nil. (Shim is evidently the real root ; nd — Khamti, Laos, Siamese nung = one. Of. 
Ahom, &o., sip, Chinese coll, shih, Singpho, Gyarung si, Sunwar sa-sM, Takpa chi, Murmi 
cM-wai»') 

Twenty. — Son-nu. (Of. Laos scm-nUng, Ahom, Khamti san.) 

Thirty. — San'-sMp. (Of, Ahom* satn-sip, Khamti, Laos, Siamese sam-ship^ Chinese oolL 
san-shih, Gyarung ha-sdrn-si, Singpho tum-st.) 

¥owr£.—8hi-8hip, — (Of. Ahom, &e., si-sip, (Chinese coll, ssu-sMp.) 

¥mi[.-—HdrsMp. (Cf. Ahom, <fco., hd-ship, Southern Chin hauh-hyit)^ 

One Paw^-^^A (Cf. Chinese coW. pohiov pole \ Ahom, Khamti jp^.) 

E^t.— (^at or ma is probably the termination of the.aorist.) 
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Djjink. — U-ivawri'-maU (Cf* Sakpa v}5~u^ Karen aw.) 

Sleep. — Bh-ma. (Of. Barmese coll, Barmese Limbu Vaja im, Mikir, Kami. 

Southern Chin V) 

Wake. — Mi-li-ma. 

Lacgh. — Nt-y6h-ma. {Cf. Ohepang Angami-Naga nil, Bodo, Garo vni-ni, Singpho ma-n'ili, 
Lushai, Kami, Southern Chin %oi, Newar nytif, Tanngfcha ngd, Manipari n6k, Murmi nyet, 
Gurang nyed, Mikir ingneh.) 

Weep. — Ka^pma. (Of. Limbu Ji&h-d, Garo hip, Bodo, Kiranti (one dialect), Manipuri 

Southern Chin Mk, Singpho hrdp-ii, Lushai ta;p, Newar k^wo, Naga hra, Dhimal kdr, Kami 
k^d.) 

Be SILENT.— mm. (iVtm is apparently the termination of the- 2nd person singular 
of the Imperative ; cf. Burman coll, ‘nin, Burmese ^nang, Southern Chin ‘naungJ) 

— Tu'tah'auli. {flf. 2 u^iotu, Namsang-Naga t% Burman * to- reply/ As to b^auk^ 
Sunwar pdk and perhaps Ahom pok, Siamese p^ut.) 

Comb, — Li. {Of. Dhimal, Gyami U, Burmese Id, Manipuri Idk, Kami Ian, Southern Chin, Lushai# 
Taungthu U, Magar r«.) 

(Jo, — Nang, {Of. Lepcha nan, Burmese *nang, ‘to cause to go, to drive’)r 

Stand up,— ‘/S' eijp-wm. {Of. Singpho tsap-u, Nowgong-Naga, Garo chap, Tengsa-N&ga $ep-tak, 

Srr DOWN, — T6n%nim, {Of Burmese t^aing.) 

Move, walk. — Tavdlc nang, lam ta~yang. {Nang = to go ; lam = a path.) 

Run.— K a-wa^. (Cf. Bodo Singpho gagdtu, Karen Perhaps allied to the Burmese 
ka = to dance.) 

^ TO ME. — nga^^yan 1 {An is evidently the dative affix.) 
rjo any, — M-yan Ujan. The- second yan in the second phrase is probably a njistake for 
yang, which is either the future particle or an alternative one for the aorist (see dnfra), 1 
is the root to give, the only analogy to- it being the same word in Telugu. M is probable 
the Singpho M{ = he) a root found in several of the Tiboto-Burman languages.) 

Taitp i TC Set is a postposition. As to lang, of. Tib. ion, Tib. oolL. 

•Iake — M-het Img, 

Bhut. Un, 'MiTrir long ‘ to obtain,’ IStanipari Ian, Sonthem Cbin 16, Kami, Shandn, Singpho 
Lushai U, Ohepang li, Magar Wo, Qaro» Limbu U, Angami-Nslga U ‘to accept, take.’) 

Steike.— {Of. Old Chinese tdng^, Dhimal ddnghai, Karen ian-dd, Tib. ddn, Tib. 00II.V 
Serpa, Shut., Magar d&ng, Lushai, Southern Chin deng.) 

WanrshU/ang. {Wan appears to be the root, and is perhaps allied to Bodo wat.y 

Beihg.— ia»-- (Probably a shortening of la for lang = to take and « = to give,) 

Take xviiX.—La-nang. {La for lang — to take, and nang = to go.) 

Lira HP, BAiSE, BBAE, OAEET. — Ngo-an. 

Hear.— C^/- Namsang-Haga, i6i-o, Mithan-mga a-t‘ah, Gurnng t‘ld.) 

Undebstasto.— 

Tell, n^wm.-HS-yang. {Cf. Southern Chin 7ia», ‘Kami hd, Lushai han ‘ tO' abuse,’ Burmese 
iMW ‘to preach,’ Chinese coll, liwd Vayu hdt; Oli Chinese gwat.) 

Red.— H itw®- (Perhap Karen gaw.) 

Q^-Bm.— Bi'Or^yi-pyU^a-ma. (It is not clear whether the root is ‘sin or fyt If the former 
it is allied with the Burmese cMn, Singpho he-tsing, &c., 4o.) 

Long.— £ faM^-»wa- {Of Southern Chin ‘saMfc,Mithan-MgaoA5-e&,.Manyak sM, Angami-Kfiga 

Shandu st, Lushai, Burmese coll. sM, Manipuri sang, Kami shang, Burmese ‘ro^ Tib. ring,) 
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Sso^t.-Tim-m. (Of. Singpbo hd-tCm, Tib. Mng, Bhufc. tun, Murmi Magar tUn, Kiranti 
diing, Takpa, Gyami Burmese td.') 

Till man. — matamisa saut-ma, T noticed that tna is prefixed to the word for man.) 

Short man. — matamim tun-na* 

Small.— 4«»®. (C/. Singpbo hatai, Burmese si, Karen ■««. Agami-Nilga ka-oU, Newar chi^ga, 

Chinese coll, siao.) 

Great.— TiJw S-ma. (C/. Karen d6, Namsang-N%a a.-i6ng, Takpa t‘6n, Lusbai, Soutbem, 
Chin t^au ‘ to be fat 

■RoTSSTi.—Wamg-wdng ngoma. (From tbe Bnrmefee. Probablj- an adverbial form,— see ‘ green.’) 
Si^UAEE. — Leldaung. (Burmese.) 

Blat.— (Perhaps, Serpa U-hlib, Bbut. le^hlep, GiivMng p‘U^bd, Lepcha Ze>-6o.) 
JjEYEh.—NijUama, (Burmese. Both the words, ‘ fiat ’ and ‘ level ’ are apparently adverbs.) 
Fat. — T6m-ma, See above, * great.’ 

Thin. — Asina. See above, * small.’ 

Weary (be). — Natmg-ma. (Cf. Burmese naung.) 

Thirsty (BE).-^TFe % nga-ta-mat. (We = water. Ngata is probably the Burmeso ngat,) 

Hunoey (be). — Y6h-h^aw-na, 


MISCELLANEA. 


BATES FEOM SOBTH-INBIANT INSCRIPTIONS, j 
Ante, Yol. XXI. p. 49, I have treated of some 
dates which, instead of quoting a lunar month, 
give us tbe sign of the zodiac in which the sun 
happened to be on the day intended hy the date. I 
now find that this is a eommon practice in Southern 
India ^ ; and to show this, I propose here to treat 
briefly of the dates of the inscriptions, edited by 
Dr. Hultzsoh in SoutJi-Indian Inscriptions, Yol. I. 

1 shall begiu with the regular dates, and shall 
first take those which leave no doubt whatever 
that the months, referred to in the dates, are the 
solar months. 

1. — ^^On p. Ill, an inscription on the east wall 
of the SomanAth^svara temple at Padavodu is 
dated : — ‘ On the day of (the nahshatra) UttirAdam 
(i. e., XTttaraBh&dha), which corresponds to the I 
ydga Ayushmat and to Saturday, the thirteenth 
lunar day of the former half of the month of 
Simha of the ^ulsla year, which was current 
after the Safca year 1371 (had passed) * 

' By the southern luni- solar system the year 
feuMa is Saha 1371 expired, as stated in the date. 
In that year the Siihha-srmkrAnti took place, 
and the solar month BhAdrapada began, 8 h. 
30 m. after mean sunrise of the 30th July A,D. 
1449. And the European equivalent of the date is 
Saturday, the 2nd August A. D. 1449, when the 
13th tithi of the bright half ended 8 h. 43 m,, 
and whsen the naZcsha^ra was XTttarAshAdliA for 
10 h. SO m., and the y6ga Ayushmat for 4 h. 
54 1mm. sunrise. By the lunar calendar 


this day was the 13th of the bright half of Si'A- 
vana, and therefore the month of Siriiha, i, e, 
BhAdrapada, quoted in the date, must bo the 
solar month BhAdrapada. 

2. — On p. 70, an inscription on a stone at 
Arappgjikam is dated : — ‘ On Wednesday, the 
twelfth lunar day of the latter half of the month 
of Kumbha of the JhsJutya-’samvnf.sara, which 
was current after the Sa.ka year 1488 (had passed),^ 

By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Akshaya (or Kslmya) is Saka 1488 expired, as 
stated in the date. In that y<»ar the Kumbha- 
samkr&nti took place, and the sohu* month PhAl- 
gima began, 7 h. 58 in. afttu' mean sumuse of the 
27th January A.D. 1557. And thf% Eui*opcaii 
equivalent of the date is Wednesday, the 5th 
February A. D. 1.567, when the 12th tUhi of the 
dark half ended 20 Ji* 54 in. after moan sunrise. 
By tlie lunar calendar this was the 12th of the 
dark haK of the amdnta Magha. 

3. — On p. 85, an inscription on a stone, built 
into the floor of the court- yaxvl of the Yjriuchi- 
pui-am temple, is dated On Thursday, the 
day of (the nakshaira) Punarvasu, which corre- 
sponds to tlie seventh lunar day of the former half 
of tbe month of Mesha of the Saumya year, 
which was current aftci* the feAlivAlia-Saka year 
1471 (liad passedV 

I By the southern luni- solar system the year 
I Saumya is feaka 1471 exj)ired, as stated in the 
date. In that yeai* the MAsha-BamkrAnti took 


» The same practice is still followed in Orissa. See ante, Vol. I. p. 64~ 
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place, and the solar month Vaisdkha began, 19 li. 
41 ui. after mean sumise of the 27th March A. D. 

And the European equivalent of the date 
is Thursday, the ‘tth April A. D. 1549, when the 
7tb tithi of the blight half ended 14 h, 44 ni. and 
when the i^akshatra was Puuarvasu for about 
17 h. 44 m. after mean sunrise. By the lunar 
calendar this was the 7th of the bright half 
of Vaisdkha, and the day thus belonged to both 
the solar and the lunar Yaisakha. 

4. — On p. 78, an insciiption on the north wall 
of the Perumdl temple at Gdhgaudr near V^hlr 
is dated: — ‘ On the day 'of [the nakshatra) "Rdhinif 
which corresponds to Monday, the first lunar day 
of the former half of the month of Bishabha of 
the Prahyidthin yeai*, [which was) the 17th year of 
[the reign of) Sabalal6kaehala-avai*tin/ 

According to Dr. Hulfczsch, the yearPramithin 
must here be Saka 1261 expired. In that year 
the V^'ishabha-samkrAntl took place, and the 
solar month J yaish fclia began, 9 h. 46 m- after mean 
sunrise of the 26th April A. D. 1339. And the 
European equivalent of the date is Monday, the 
10th May A. B. 1339, when the first tithi of the 
bright half ended 11 h. 33 m., and when the nah~ 
<ihati'a was BdhiiOLi for 7 h. S3 m. after mean 
sunrise. By the lunar calendar the day was the 
first of the bright half of Jyaishtha, and it thei^e- 
fore belonged to both the solar and the lunar 
Jyaishtha. 

5. — On p. 104, an inscription on the south wall 
of a Mandapa at the base of the Tirumalai rock 
is dated : — ‘ On the day of [the ndkshatra) Utti- 
rafctildi (i.e., Uttarabbadrapadft), which corre- 
sponds to Monday, the eighth lunar day of the 
former half of the month of Dhanus of the 
Amnda year, which was current after the Saka 
year 1296 [had passed)/ 

By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Aiianda is &aka 1296 expired, as stated in the 
date. In that year the DhanuJ^-samkrAnti 
took place, and the solar month Pausha began, 
20 h. 21 m. after mean sunrise of the 27th 
November A. D. 1374. And the European equi- 
valent of the date is Monday, the 11th December 
A.D. 1374, when the 8th tithi of the bright half 
commenced 3 h. 41 m., and when the moon entered j 
the nahshatra XJttarabhadrapadA 3 h. 17 m. 
after mean sunrise. By the lunar calendar this 
day fell in the bright half of Pausha, and it 
therefore belonged to both the solar and the lunar 
Pausha. 

The four following dates (Nos. 6—9) do not 
work out properly. 

6. — On p. 74, an insoiiption on a stone at Sattu- 
Tdchchcri nearY61dris dated:— ‘On Wednesday, 


the thirteenth lunar day of the dark half of the 
month of Makara of the Ytiva-samvaisara^ 
which was cuiTent after the Saka year 1497 [had 
passed)/ 

By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Yu^an is Saka 1497 expired, as stated in the date. 
And in that year the sun was in the sign Makara, 
or, in other words, the solar month M%ha lasted, 
from 4 h. 57 m. after mean sunrise of the 29th 
December A.D. 1575 to 15 h. 51 m. after mean 
sunrise of the 27th January A,D. 1576. During 
this time there was only one 13th tithi of the 
dark half, and this tithi lasted from shortly after 
sunrise of Thursday, the 29th December, to about 
the end of the same day, and it cannot in any 
way be joined with a Wednesday. — In my opinion, 
the word Makara of the date is probably an 
error for Dhanuhi; for the Dhanub-saih- 
krAnti of the same year took place 20 h. 36 m. 
after mean sunrise of Tuesday, the 29th Novem- 
ber A.D. 1575, and a 13th tithi of the dark half 
ended on the following day, Wednesday, the 
30th November, 5 h. 15 m. after mean sunrise. 
This day would belong to the solar Pausha, and 
by the lunar calendar to the amdnta MArgastrsha. 

7.— On p. 80, an inscription on the base of the 
Isvai’a temple at TellQr near Y61hr is dated:-— 
‘ On the day of [the nahshatra) Tiruvdnam (i.c., 
Srava^ia), which corresponds to Monday, the 
fifth lunar day of the former half of the month 
of Karkataka of the Sddhdrana year [anA) the 
Saka year 1363.^ 

By the southern luni-solar system the year 
S^rdhamna is Saka 1352 expired (or 1363 current!. 
And in that year the sun was in the sign JKarkata, 
or, in other words, the solar month Sr^vaiia 
lasted, from 23 h. 13 m. after mean sunrise of the 
28th June to 10 h. 30 m, after mean sunrise of the 
30th July A.D. 1430. During this time there 
was only one 5th tithi of the bright half, and this 
ended 17 h. 34 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 
the 25th July, when the moon was in Hasta (13), 
not in Sravana (22), and which therefore clearly 
is not the day of the date. — In Saka 1352 expired, 
the year of this date, the only fifth of the bright 
half on which the moon was in Brava^a was 
Monday, the 20th November A.D. 1430, which 
by the northern calendar was MArga-sudi 5, and 
which also was the 22nd day of the solar Marga- 
sirsha. Now, as the solar Margasirsha of the 
north would in the south be called the month of 
Karttigai, I am inclined to think that Monday, 
the 20th November A.D. 1430, is really the day 
of the date, and that in the date the word 
Karhataka has been erroneously put for Edrttigai^ 

8. — On p. 108, an inscription at the Ammaiap- 
p6svai’a temple at Padavedu is dated : — ‘ To-day, 
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which is {the day of the nahshatra) R^vatl and 
Monday, the seventh Innai* day of the former 
half of the month of Karkataka, which® was 
current after the Saka year one thousand one 
hundred and eighty {had passed),’ 

In Saka 1180 expii*ed the sun was in the sign 
Karkata, or, in other words, the solar ^i4vana 
lasted, from 11 h. 5 m. after mean suniise of the 
27th June to 22 h. 21 m. after mean sunnse of 
the 28th July A. D. 1258. During this time 
there was one 7th tithi of the bright half, which 
commenced 3 h. *58 m. after mean sunrise of Mon< 
day, the 8th July, and ended 1 h. 46 m. after mean 
sunrise of Tuesday, the 9th July. Here we might 
feel inclined to assume that the tithi had been 
joined with the day on which it commenced ; but 
on Monday, the 8th J uly, the moon was in Hasta 
(13) and ChitrSi (14), not in R^vati (27). — Under 
any circumstances the date appears to contain an 
en’or, but what the exact error may be I am un- 
able to decide. If the word Karkataka of the 
date were a mistake for Kdritigai, the 7th tithi of 
the brig^it half would end on a Monday, — the 4th 
November A. D. 1258, which, by the northern 
calendar, was M&rga-sudi 7 and also the 7th day 
of the solar MSrgasirsha ; but on that Monday 
. the nahshatm was Sravishth^ (23), not R4vatt 
(27). Again, if in Saka 1180 expired we were to 
search for a Monday on which the moon was in 
Revati and on which also a 7th tithi ended, we 
should find this to have been the case on Monday, 
the 24th June A. D. 125S ; but that Monday was 
the 7 th of the dark half, and on it the sun was in 
the sign Mithuna. 

9.— On p. 125, an inscription on a pillar in the 
Mandapa in front of the R&jasiihhavarm^avara 
shrine at E^liuchipuram is dated : — ‘ On the day of 
{the nahshatra) T5r {i,e,, Bdhi^l), which cor- 
responds to Tuesday, the seventh lunar day of 
the latter half of the month of Makara of the 
Kilaha year, which was current {during the 
reign) of Kambanna-udaiyar.* 

According to Dr. Hultzsch, the Kilaka year 
must here be Saka 1291 (current, or 1290 expired). 

In that year the sun was in Makara, or, in other 
words, the solar M^gha lasted, from 15 h, 27 m. 
after mean snnrise of the 26th December A. D. 
1368 to 2 h. 21 m. after mean sunrise of the 26th 
January A. D. 1369. And during this time the 
7th tithi of the dark half ended 7 h. 5 m. after 
mean sunrise of Monday, the 1st January A, D. 
1369, when the moon was in Ohitrfi, (14), not in 
Rohiai (4), and which clearly is not the day of the 
date.— am unable to suggest any correction of 
iibis date, and can only say that during the solar 


MS-gha of Saka 1290 expu*ed the moon was m 
Rohini at sunrise of Thursday, the 18th January 
A. D. 1369, which was the 10th of the bright half 
of the lunar M5.gha; and that the whole year 
Saka 1290 expired contains no Tuesday, either in 
the bright or in the dark half of a lunar month, 
on which the moon was in Rohini, 

10.— Differing from the above, a date on p. 84, 
from an insm-iption inside the front Gopura of the 
Yirinchipuram temple, gives us the solar month, 
and both the day of that solar month and the 
lunar day, without stating, however, whether the 
lunar day belonged to the bright or to the dark 

half. Dr. Hultzsch translates the date thus : ‘On 

the day of {the nahshatra) Anusham {i.e., Anurft- 
dhA), which corresponds to Wednesday, the sixth 
lunar day, the 3rd {solar day), of the month of 
Pafigufti (i.e., Phalguni) of tlie Visvdvaau year, 
which was cui'rent after the Saka year 1347 {had 
passed),’ 

By the southern luni-solar system the year 
YisvAvasu is Saka 1347 expired, as stated in the 
date. The month of Panguiii is the solar Ohaitra 
of the northern calendar; and the nahshatra 
Anurddhft, joined, in or near PhAlguna, with the 
sixth lunar day, shows that this sixth lunar day 
belonged to the dark half of the lunar month. In 
Saka 1347 expired the Mlna-samkrAnti took 
place, and the solar Ohaitra began, 15 h. 42 in, 
after mean sunrise of the 24th February A. D, 
1426 ; and the European equivalent of the date is 
Wednesday, the 27th February A. D. 1426, 
when the 6th tithi of the dark half (of the amdnia 
Phaiguna) ended 20 h. 30 m'., and when the moon 
was in AnurftdhA for. about 23 h. after mean 
sunrise. 

Another date in Dr. HultzscVs volume (p. 60* 
verse 21), which also, like the dates 1—9, quotes a 
sign of the zodiac, may he omitted hero, because 
it has been already treated by Dr. Fleet, ante, YoL 
XIX. p. 426. But I woT^d take this opportunity 
to say a few words about the date of the copper- 
plate in the possession of the Syrian Christ- 
ians at XottQ'yU'in which was first given in this 
Journal (Yob I. p. 229) by the late Dr. Burnell, 
and which has again been dj'awn attention to by 
Dr. Hultzsch, ante, YoL XX. pp. 287 and 289. 
According to Dr. Hultzsch's ti'anslation the date 
is this : — ‘ On the day of {the nahshatra) B6hipi, 
Saturday, the twenty-first of the month of 
{of the year %n which) Jupiter {was) in Makara 
{within the time) during which the sacred rule of 
the illustxdous Yira-RAghava-ohakravartin • * • 
was current.' 
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mentioned tiiat he had shown it to the ablest 
native astronomer (K. Krishna Josijli.r) in South- 
ern India, and that in two days he received from 
him the calculation worked out, proving that the 
year of the date was A- D. 774, and that this was 
the only possible year. Now I am sure that the 
calculation which Dr. Burnell received from the 
native astronomer was coiTect, though Dr. 
Burnell, instead o£ saying A. D. 774, should have 
said A. D. 774-775 ; but A. D, 774-775 is not the 
only possible year. For I can myself point out 
two days either of which would suit the astrono- 
mical requiz-ements of the date, — Satoday, the 
10th March A. D. 680, and Saturday, the 11th 
March A. D. 775. 

' In Ealiyuga 3780 expired the Mina-samkrtoti 
took place, and the solar Ohaitra began, 14 h. 
55 m. after mean sumise of the 18th February, 
A. D. 680; and, accordingly, the 21st day of the 
month of Mina (or Ohaiti’a) was Saturday, the 
10th Mai'ch A. D> 680. On that day the moon 


entered about 6 h. after mean sunrise, 

and on the same day Jupitei’ was in the sign 
Makar a, which it had entered on the 26th Nov- 
.ember A. D. 679. 

Again, in Kaliyuga 3875 expired tbe Mina- 
sazhkr&nti took place, and the solar Ohaitra 
began, 4 h. 53 m. after mean sunrise of the 19th 
Febmazy A. D. 775, and, accordingly, the 21st day 
of the month of Mina (or Ohaitra) was Saturday, 
the 11th Mai'ch A. D. 7 75, On that day the moon 
was in Bdhi^i for about 17 h. after mean sunrise, 
and Jupiter was in the sign Makara which it had 
entered on the 17th October A. D. 774, 

Perhaps there may he other days which also 
would suit the date. But even if this should not he 
the case, I know too little of the history of South- 
ern India to be able to say, which of the two 
possible equivalents of the date, given above, 
would be preferajble. 

Gottingen. F. KisLHonN. 
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Kalhana’s Eajataranoint, or Chronicle of the Kings 
of Kashmir, edited by M. A. Stein, Ph.D., Princi- 
pal, Oriental College, Lahore, Yol. 1. Sausk^t text 
with critical notes. 

The two great Asiatic nations, with a very 
ancient but isolated civilization, afford a striking 
contrast in their treatment of history. The 
Chinese possess not only authentic chronicles, 
goingback year by year to the eighth century 
B. 0., hut also historical accounts of their royal 
dynasties, beginning from a period considerably 
earlier than 2000 B. 0. India, on the other hand, 
did not pi’oduce any work of even a quasi-histori- 
cal character till more than a thousand years 
after the commencement of our era. That a 
peoi)le so intellectually gifted as the Indians, who 
reached an advanced stage in philosophical specu- 
lation, and showed great accuracy of observation 
in linguistic investigations several centuries before 
Christ, should have entirely lacked the histoi'ical 
sense, is certainly a remaikahle phenomenon. 
The explanation is probably to be found in the 
fact that when the Aryan conquei’ors had over- 
spread the plains of Hindust^, the Indian mind, 
influenced by the climate, turned more and more 
away from the realities of active life towards 
speculation, arriving as early as the sixth 
oentui’y B. 0. at the conclusion that action is a 
positive evil. Hence it is not till the twelfth 
centui’y of our era that the.fiz'st Indian woz^k was 
written which at all deserves the name of a history, 
viz., Kalha^ia’s Chronicle of the Kings of 
Kasmir. Yet even in that author, as Prof. Weber 
says, the poet predominates over the historian. 

The Bfijatarafiginl first became known through 
Horace Hayman Wilson's essay on the Hindu 


History of Kasmir, published in 1825. Ten 
year’s later the editio ^rinceps appeared under 
the patronage of the Koyal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. This edition is based mainly on a 
Ddvanagaz'i transcript from a &^rada MS., which 
has now been pz*oved to be the original of all 
known MSS. of the Bdjatarangini. Its value is 
not great, owing to the numerous mistakes made 
in the course of the transcription, and to liberties 
taken with the text through ignorance of the 
topography of Kasmir on the part of the Pandits 
who undertook to edit the work. 

Troyer's edition, published- at Paris in 1840, 
and comprising only the first six cahtos#was based 
on the same materials. Though an impi’oveineZ*t 
on its predecessoi', it is still very defective, and 
proved of but little use to General Cunningham 
in his chronological reseaz’ches. 

No fuz’ther progz-ess in our knowledge of the 
Bdjatarahgini was made till 1875, when Prof. 
Biihler undertook his tour in search of San- 
sk|>it MSS. in Kasmir. This scholai', whose 
z’esearches have thrown more light on the ancient 
history of India than those of perhaps any other 
living Sanskritist, then discovei’ed the eodeas arche- 
iypus of all existing copies of the Bdjatamngini^ 
It was foitunate that Di\ Stein, a pupil of Prof. 
Biihler*, was enabled feo visit the Yalley of Kasmir 
in 1888 and the following years, one of his objects 
being to obtain possession of this valuable MS. 
with a view to editing it. Though he found it to 
he still moi*e difficult of access than it had been 
dui’ing the lifetime of its former owner, on whose 
death it had to be divided among tbe heirs, Dr. 
Stein^s pei’severing effioi*ts were at last crowned 
with success in 1889. 
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Bdjataraiigini consists o£ eiglit cantos or 
iarangas, comprising altogether nearly 8,000 
verses, andis composed in the oi-dinary Sloka metre. 
a?he codex archetypus, when obtained by Dr, 
Stein, proved to contain the -whole of the work, 
with the exception of one leaf in the middle and 
one at the end, these having probably been lost 
when the partition took place. The name of the 
copyist, Ratnakantha, is given in the colophons 
to some of the tarangas, but the date is nowhere 
stated. However, as the dates of various other 
works copiedor composed by the same writer range 
from 1648 to 1681 A. D., the MS. in question 
may safely be assigned to the latter half of 
the seventeenth century. Though written in a 
difficult hand, as may be seen from the two fac- 
simile specimen pages reproduced in Dr. Stein’s 
edition, the MS. is remarkably free from coiTUp- 
tions and mistakes. The faithfulness of the 
transcription is proved by the fact that the 
lacuncB, which vary in length from one syllable 
to several verses, being indicated by dots and 
empty spaces, are left even where it would have 
been easy to supply the missing letters. 

Dr. Stein conjectures that the original of 
Ratnakantha’s MS, must have been a very old one, 
because in one particular passage the copyist is 
in doubt whether to read or a confusion 
which could only be due to a peculiarity of the | 
Sarada character, not to he found in Sirada inscrip- ’ I 
tions later than the beginning of the thirte^ith I 
century A, D. The syllables ^ andjfptffe in 
this older form of the Sara^j^jfibtffifSoter almost 
identical in form, as e ij^-atwa^ys written with a 
vertical stroke befo/0^e consonant =^). It 
must, howeyer,be^me in mind that the characters 
used may «very well have differed from 

those employed in coins and insoriptions. This 
peculiar method of writing, e is also to be found 
for instance in a Devandgari MS. of Shadguru- 
sishya, dating irom the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

It being evident from what has been said that 
Dr. Stem’s edition is practically based on a single 
MS., the question as to whether th© codex 
archetypus contains any old glosses becomes 
one of piumary importance. It is a satisfaction to 
be informed that there are actually many valuable 
marginal notes on, details of the topography of 
Ratmir, besides various readings and corrections, 
supplied by four different hands. The annota- 
tions 0 ^ two of these, designated as A^ and A^, 
are old and of considerable critical value. A^, 
prot^aMy a contemporary of Ratnakap^ha, 
appealdiip l^ate from the same original 

what tljiie <SopyiBt*iad written, and to hare 
added tUs -'ki^tjes and various readings whiob the 
copyist had omitted.' ^The .'additions of A^ pf 


especial value, inasmuch as he fills up the lacunce, 
in cantos i to vii not from conjecture, but, as the 
evidence adduced by Dr. Stein shows, from a MS. 
independent of the original copied by Ratiia** 
kanbha. As there seem, however, to be no traces 
of its use in later copies of the Bdjaiaraiigini^ 
this MS. has in all probability been irretrievably 
lost. Unfortunately the text of Ratnakantha oou'^ 
tains numerous corrupt passages in the last third 
of the seventh and the whole of the eighth canto, 
while the laciince are here rarely filled up by As. 
Considering that this part of the MS. comprisfes 
rather more than one-half of the whole work, these 
omissions are much to be deplored, particularly 
as the increased trustworthiness of the narrative, 
as it approaches the times of the author, is counter- 
balanced by obscurity due to corruptions. 

Dr. Stein’s critical notes show that he has pro- 
ceeded with great caution in dealing with a task 
beset with serious difficulties, and the parallel 
passages which he brings to bear on obscurities 
in the text are evidence of the extreme care with 
which he has executed his work. That there b 
still scope for emendation in the eighth canto^ 
Dr. Stein is himself the first to acknowledge;!^ 
but it will be clear bo all Sanskritists, who' 
examine his edition, that he has accomplished his 
task with all the thoroughness possible in the 
circumstances. Dr. Stein is to be congratulated' 
on having able, not ''uly to produce the first 
trustworthy edition of so important a woi*k as th#; 
BdjataTangintf but to study on the spot in the. 
course of the last four years the topogmphy of 
Hatoir, on a knowledge of which the full com^ 
prehension of that work so largely depends. It is 
also fortunate for the subject that this oombinsd;' 
task has fallen into the hands of so persevering^ " 
energetic, and enterprising a man. Sansfc#t.i 
scholars will look forward with much intei^est to 
the appearance of the second volume, which, besides 
an introduction and exegetical notes on the text 
is to contain a commentary on all matters of histO'* 
rical, arohsBologioal, and topographical interest 
occurring in Ralhaua’s narrative. On the comple- 
tion of that volume Dr. Stein will have acoom* 
plished a work complete in itself, which will add 
much, to our knowledge of the history and* 
archseology of mediieval India. It seems a pity 
that the hook should have been published in tha 
very unwieldy form of atlas folio. But as it has 
been brought out under the patronage of tb» 
Raimir State Council, this practical drawback wiu|, 
perhaps unavoidable. We have here anothei^ 
recent instance of the enlightep.ed support extends# 
by Indian Princes to the promotion of resea?^^ 
and to the preservation of the ancient literatuS^^' 
of their country. 

Owford, 
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TAMIL HISTORICAL TEXTS. 

BT V. KANAKASABHAI PILLAI, B.A., B.L. 

Ho. 4. — The Vieeama-Cholan-Ula. 

S IX years ago, during one of my olEoial tours, I halted at Tanjore, and visited the 
Sarasvati-Mahal, or the Palace of the Goddess of Wisdom ” in that town. This 
building forms a part of the residence of the late R&jds of Tanjorei and is so called because 
it contains a vast library of miscellaneous works composed in Sanshyit, Marathi, Tamil, 
and English, printed and in manuscript, collected by successive Rajas. The volumes I found 
neatly arranged and labelled, and catalogues of the books available for the visitor, whose 
curiosity might tempt him to see what treasures of the ancient lore of the country lie buried there. 
I did not examine the catalogues of Sanskrit books, because I knew that Dr. Burnell, who 
was employed as a Judge for several years at Tanjore, had examined the whole library, and had 
described everything of that kind that was valuable. But I carefully went through the lists 
of Tamil works, and found two manuscripts, bearing respectively the titles Vikrama-Clid][a|i- 
TJlft and Xiil6ttunga-Cli6Ian-XJldi^ which seemed to be of some historical value. They were 
written on palmyra leaves, about a foot long and one and a half inch broad. The leaves were 
written on both sides and in clear characters ; but they were fast decaying, the edges breaking 
under the slightest touch, — tiny insects, more diligent than the antiquarian, having already gone 
through every leaf of the manuscript and “ read, marked and digested” a great portion of it 
A Tamil Pandit who accompanied me, and who was an ardent admirer of the ancient masters 
of Tamil poetry, was in raptures over the two poems, especially their latter parts, in which 
the author describes in very lascivious strains the amorous demeanour of the women of the 
palace at the sight of the king ; but to me the introductory portions, wherein the ancestry of 
the 0h61a princes is given, was of absorbing interest. It struck me at the time that the poems 
would furnish a clue to the tangled genealogy of the Chdjas, which at present cannot 
be unravelled with the side of information a&rded by inscriptions alone. I had them 
copied at once. Some months afterwards, the late Tyagaraja Ohettiydr, Tamil Pandit of the 
Government College, Kumbhak6nam, who had copies of these poems with him, having kindly 
lent me his manuscripts for my use, I compared them with the copies taken at the Sarasvati- 
Mahal, and found little or no difEerence, except a few blunders made by copyists. 

I give below the text and translation of the first 182 lines of the Vihrama-OMlan^Uld. 
The rest of the poem is of no value to the student of history, and is besides of too licentious a 
character to be rendered into English. As denoted by the title, the work belongs to the class 
of metrical compositions known in Tamil as “ xdft.” This name is derived from the root uld^ 
which means Ho stroll’ or Ho go in state.’ Poems of this class usually begin with an account 
of the ancestors of the hero, then depict his personal appearance when he sets out from his 
mansion, followed by his vassals and servants, and conclude with a very elaborate description 
of the enamoured behaviour of the women of his court, young and old, the eagerness with 
which they await his appearance, their joy and confusion when his eyes meet their gaze, their 
sorrow and sadness when he passes out of their sight. The poem is one of the best of its kind 
in the Tamil language. For elegance of expression and richness of imagery it may be 
compared to Moore’s Lalla Sookh, It is composed in the Nensai-hali-veiipd metre. The name 
of the author is not known. 

The poem begins with the genealogy of the Chdlas, which is traced through Brahma, 
the Sun, and other mythological personages to the king, who is said to have built high banks on 
both sides of the bed of the river K&viri. The name of this king is mentioned in the 
Kalingattu-Parani as XarikStla-Clidla, His successors are described as follows : — 

I. The king, who set at liberty the Ch^ra prince, on hearing the poem Ealavali sung by 
the poet Poygai. This is Sengat;-Ch.6]La ; see my translation of the KalavalU Vol. 

X7iri.p.2S8. 
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n. The Tictor of many a battlefield, who bore on Ms person no less than 96 scars gained 
in battle. 

m. He 'wbo constrncted a roof of gold io the sacred ball in the temple at Oliidanaibaram. 
Prom the Leyden grant it appears that this king was ParAntaka-Chdla.^ He also bore the 

title of Vlra-lS’ftrftyaija-Clidia'-* 

rV, He who conquered the Malaiaa<lt 4 i.e., most probably the Koiigu and OhSra countries, 
and killed 18 princes in retaliation for the insult offered to his envoy * 

T. He whose armies seized the countries bordering on the Oafigd. and Eai^&rata.^ 

VI. He who defeated the king of Vanga, and thrice attacked Kalyft^a, the capital of the 
Vestern Oh&lukyas.* 

Vn. He who won the battle of Eoppa (or Koppai). The inscriptions of this king, com- 
mencing with the words Tirumagaf maruvtya sehg&l vSndan, are found in many parts of 
the Tamil country, and it appears from them that he was known by the title of XTtjlaiyftr 
krl-BS^dndraddva, alias Bd-ParakSsarivarman. 

VIII. He who made a sar pa-say ana, i.e. a couch or bed in the shape of a coiled serpent, 
for the image of Vishnu at Sriradgam. 

The victor of Bh^l-sadgama.* 


X. His successor, of whom no particulars are given. 

XI. He who chased the P&vqiyas^ defeated the Ghdra, twice quelled the rebellion at 
Sftlai, annexed Kodka^am and Kaft^iaQUuii, caused the death of the pinud king of the 
Mftrfttt&s, and abolished all tolls thronghout his kingdom. This is Udaiyilr 'Si'l-RAjarAjadfiva, 
alias Kd-RAjakgsarivarman, whose inscriptions begin with the words Tirumagal p6la 
penmilachohelmyum,^ 

XII. Vikrama-Ohdla, the hero of the poem, and the son of the last mentioned king. His 
inscriptions begin with the words Tim manni mlara and ai*e found in several of the large 
temples in the Tamil districts. He bore the title UdaiyAr 'Sri-BAj6ndrarOh6JadSva, alias K6- 
ParakSsarivarman.® 


Then the poem describes the king’s bed-room, his moming-hath, prayers and dress, of 
which his jewels form the most conspicuous part. The usual complimentary phrases doseribing ' 
the reigning king as the oonsor-t of the goddess of the Barth and of the goddesses of Wealth and 
Victory occur here. This helps us to understand the allusion in almost every inscription of this 
period to Bhuvanam-muludttm-uijaiyai or Ulagam-mulndum-udadyflJ, i.e. the goddess of the 
Earth, as the mistress of the king. After a tedious and overdrawn account of the royal 
elephant, the poem proceeds to give a vivid sketch of the pompous pageant which the procession 
of an omental king always presents. The king is seated on an elephant under the shade of 
a magnificent parasol, while his attendants fan him with ohauAs. Hugo sea-shells and pipes 
are blown ; the big drums thunder; the royal bodyguard, with drawn swords, ajipear behind 


» P- 217. * Manm.1 of the Salem OUirkt, ToJ. II. p. 369. 

T s- •• r the oonquost of Malaiii&ln j see South. 

Indian Iusm^tu>ns, Vol. 11. pp, 2 and 236.—®. h.] 

Kadis Bai^ndra-OhOJa. who boasts in his inscriptions to have conquered the GaM and 

No. VI. is K0-Kftjnk6sarivsrman 

same battle is mentioned in nnpnbUshed inscriptions of KO-Rajakfisarivorman, «Mae Vfra-Bajfindradfrva. 

here, but beUere that the king referred to is Euldttnnga I. (A. D. I<I6S 
to ** Vikrama.0h6la, who ruled' from A. D. 1119 
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-him ; tlie tiger baimer flutters in the breeze; and before and on botti sides of him come, mounted 
on horses, his vassal kings and nobles, an interesting and detailed list of whom is given : — 

1. Foremost in the brilliant assemblage of princes is the ToigL^aimA^. This is evidently 

the Pfdlava king, who was at this time a feudatory of the Ohdlas. He is said to have 
defeated the Chdras, the and the kings of M^ava, Sukhaia and Xonkai^a. 

2. Mxi;iaiyar-k6p, or the king of Munai, a place now known as Tiriimu^aippfi4i- The 
word Munaippadi signifies a war-camp, and the place appears to have been so named because 
it marked the boundary between the OhSla and Pallava kingdoms, before the latter had merged 
into the 0h61a dominions. 

3. Ch6J.a-kdn, or the viceroy of the Ohdla kingdom proper, 

4. The Brahman Hawaii. This name is a Profit form of the Sanskrit Xiishiia. He is 
said to have been a native of the town of Xafljam, which is I believe now called Kafijargitir 
and is in the Tanjore district. He was a minister in charge of the palace and the treasury. 

5. VftigLan., or the king. 

6. E;d>lingar-k6n, or the king of Kalinga. His capital was Ealihganagara, the modem 
Kalingapatam in the Yizagapatam district. 

7. Ed.<LavanL, the king of the hill-fort of Sefiji. As Ka^avan, ‘ the forester/ is a Tamil 
synonym of the Sanskrit PaUava^ he appears to have belonged to the Pallava royal family. His 
fortress 'Senji, which is spelled Gingee in English, belongs to the modem South Arcot district. 

8. The king of Vd?.ft<3Lu. This is the ancient name of the southern part of the 
Travancore territory. 

9. Anautapdilai^, who is said to have been famous for his charities. 

10. Vattavan. This seems to be a Tamil form of the Sanskrit name Vatsa. He stormed 
the three-walled town of Mawai, which fwas defended by Aryas. In the inscriptions of 
Rajgndra-Ohfila, this town is referred to as conquered by the king, and the name is coupled with 
Xatiakam, indicating most probably that Mannai and Katakam were identical or adjacent to 
each other. Katakam is the modem Cuttack in the province of Orissa. 

11. The king of Chddind^tL. This may he Oh^di or Bund^lkhand, but is more probably 
another ChSdi, a petty principality in the Tamil country, the capital of which was 
TirukkdvalCtr in the South Arcot district. 

12. The chief of A:^aikk&val, i, e., Tiruvanaikk&val in the Trichinopoly district. 

13. Adigaia.* This is the title of the chiefs of Dharmapuri in the Salem district, the 
ancient TagsdfLr or Takafft.® 

14. Vallabha^, the la'ulamba:^, u e. the king of HulambavA^ a division of the Mysore 
territory. 

15. Tirigatta^L p. e. the king of Trigarta]. 

This description of the king*s appearance in public agrees so well with what Marco Polo, 
the Venetian traveller, saw about two centuries later when he visited^ Southern India, that I am 
tempted to quote his words. ‘‘It is a fact,'’ says he, “that the king goes as bare as the rest, 
only round his loins he has a piece of fine cloth, and round his neck he has a necklace entirely of 
precious stones, rabies, sapphires, emeralds and the like, in so much that his collar is of great 

value The king aforesaid also wears on his arms three golden bracelets 

thickly set with pearls of great value, and anklets also of like kind he wears on his legs, and 
rings on his toes likewise. So let me tell yon, what this king wears between gold and gems and 
pearls, is worth more than a city’s ransom. And there are about the king a number of Barons 


® An inscription of an Adigaimtu appears at psCge 106 of Dr. Hnltzsoh*s Souih-Indian Inecriptions, Vol. I. 
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in attendance upon him. These ride -with him, and keep always near him, and have great 
authority in the kingdom, they are called the king’s trusty lieges/’^^ 

^ TEXT. 

Atti mnkattnttamanai nittaninai chittamS. 

Tavalattamarai tatar k8vil 
Avalaipp6rrntiim amntamil bnritt§ 


Ohir tanta tamaraiyal k^lvan tiruvutarak 
Kdr tantavuntik kamalattu — partanta 
Atikkadavuddiohai mukannmAnkavanran 
Katarkula maintan KfiiChipanum — mStakka 
5. Maiyaru kadchi Maricliiyum mandilam 
Oheyya tani yiilitt8rdnnm — maiyal kur 
Ohintanai avirku murrattiruttlrin 
Maintanaiyiiriita maravfinnm — paintadat 
Taduturaiyil adupuliyum pulvayum 
30. Kuda nirdddiya korravanum — nidiya 
MS.kavim8nantanaiyfiranta mannavanap 
Pdkapuripnranta p&patiyum — y&kattu 
K^ralariya mannkknnarntu kArrukku 
T8ra valakkuraitta Chembiannm — mfiralin 
18. T6di maraliyolippa mutnmakkal 

Tadi pakntta tarapatiyum — kudirtam 
Tflhknm eyil erinta ChOlannmSpkadalil 
Vihkunir kil kadalil vidddnum — dhkup 
Pilamatanir pukkuttan pfiroliyal Nftkar 
20. Kulamakalaik kaippidittakSvu — mulakariyak 
Kakkum chiru puravn kakka kalikfirntu 
Tdkkum tuiai pukunta tdyonnm — mSkkuyarak 
Kollum Kudakakkuvadddaruttiliyat 
Tallnm tirai Fonpi tantdnum — tellaruvich 
25. ChennippuliySrimttikkiri tirittup 

Po^p.ikkarai kanda pupatiyum — minnaru|in 
M8takka Poikai kavi kondu Villavanai 
Patattalai vidda piirttipanum — mitelU 
Menkonda tonniirrip mSlnmiru mflnru 
30. PuQkonda venyippuravalannn — ka^konda 
K8tilatt6ral knwikknntim maniah 
Katalar pon meynta kavalannn — tiitarkk&yp 
Pandu pakal onrilironpatu chiramuh 
Eondu Maladnadu kondonum — tandinar 
35. Kanka natiyum Kadaramum kaikkondu 

Ohinkfitanattirunta Ohembiyanum — Vankattai 
Murrum mnranadakki mummadipdyk Kaliyft 3 j.am 
Oheyra tani yanaich chSvakanum ■— parralarai 
V8ppattadu kalattu v6Iahkal fiyiramum 
40, Koppattorn kalirrar ko^donn — mappalaniil 
Padaravat Tei;^?i-Ara6ka mSydrkkup panma^tiy^ 


w mreo PoWs Travels, by Ooh Ytile, Voh H. Bk. IH, Ohap. XVU. 
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Ladaravappayalamaittdnam — Ktldalar 
Chankamattu kollum. tanipparajaikkennirainta 
Tuakamata yanai tunifctdnum — ankavanpin 

45. Kaval purintavani kattavanum enrivarkal 

Puvalayam murriim purantafcar pin — mSyalartam 
ChSlaitturantu chilaiyaittadintirnkar 
OMlaikkalam arntta tandinAn — mSlaik 
Kadal kondu Elonkai^aman SaiiE-adamankaikko^ 
50. Dadal konda Md«r&ddarac}iai — yudalai 
Yirakki vada yaraiy5 yellaiyayttollai 
Marakkaliyuncbunkamam marri — yarattikiri 
Vdrittikiri vaiamaka vantalikku 
Marirpoli t&l Apayayknp-parvilanfcat 

65. Tonriya k6n Vikkiramaelidlan vSddaittnznbai 
Munrn mnrachu makil mnlanka — nonralaiya 
Mnmmaippnvanani purakka madikavittu 
Cbemmaittanikkol ticbaiyalappa — vemmai 
Vidavndpadnttn vilukkavikai eddn 

60. Kadavndkaliru kalippa — ckudarcliSr 
Inaittfir makudam irakki archar 
Tunaittal apicLekaiiohudi — panaitt^rn 
N iraliy^ liim nilavaliyelnntan 
POraliyonrar potu njkki — cliir5rnm 
65. M6ya tikiri viri mSkalaiyalkur 

Rdya nila madantai tdlkalinum — chayalin 
Ndtumulakaiikal Slnntanittudaiya 
K6til knla mafjkai konkaiyinum — p6til 
Niraikinra cbelvi nedunkankalinum 
70. TJraikinra niJil om ntl araikalark&l 
Tennar tirai alanta muttircbilapundn 
Tennar inalai irachchSmninta — tennar 
Varavidda tenral adi varuda vadkan 
Poravidda p6r5yam p6rra — iravidda 
75. Nittilappantarki] ninilapp&yalir 

Rottalar mstlai tunaittolam — maittadan 
Kannnm mnlaiynm periya kaliyannam 
Eiintumnlakaiikal elndaiya — pennanankn 
Peyta malar 6ti pen obakkiravarttiyiidan 
80. Eytiya palli initeluntn — poyyata 

Ponnittnrai manchanamadip puclmrarkai 
Kannifetalirarnkin kappanintu — munnai 
Mayaikkolnntai velli malaikkolnntai mavulip 
Piraikkoluntai vaitta piranai — karaikkalatfcu. 

85. Chekkarppani vicbumpai teyvattaniolicliudarai 
Mukkad kaniyai mudivananki — mikknyarnta 
Tanattolil mndittu chattum takaimaiyin 
MSnakkalankal varavaruli — t6nmoittu 
Chulumalar mukattn chonm&makaludanS. 

90. Talnmakarakkulai tayanka — vainn 
Tada mnlaippar madantai tannxidan§ t61ir 
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Chudar manikkejiiraS. cliCllntu — padarau 
Tanippilapperankirttit taiyaludan^ 
Maaikkadakankaiyil vayaiikap — panippa^a. 

95, Muyafikantiruvudane mannir kodutta 
Vayaiika mani m^rpininmalka — va3^auka 
Varunkorra matirkumanaokinadan^ 
Marafikirrirnvndaival vayppat — tiruntiya 
Vannappadimattaru p^raniyanintu 

100. Vannattalavin vanappamaittuk — kannntal6n 
K^man cbilai yanakka y^lukiya kaddalakait 
Tama mudivanakkam tantanaiya — kamarupfia 
Kolattodu peyarnta k6yirpuraninru 
Ealattirun kadakkaliru — • ijalatfcu 

106. Tan^ mulai'i kuvataurittanakketirS 
Vane mtilankinum yilnradavi — vanuk 
Kaniyumaruppumadarkaiyaminmai 
Taniyum yamaracliataudam^ — tuniyar 
Pariya poruiikodi kanattup panaikka 
110. Ariya oru tAn^ySki — kariya 

Malaikkoddai madittidiyak kuttum 
Kolaikkfiddu veukAla k6ddam — malaittdda 
Vuru matam tanatSyaka valakattu 
V6ru matam peni yAkattar — kCironAtS 
115, Tankipporaiyarratottam pidar Binru 
Yankipporaiyai mAnmulutu — m6nkiya 
KorrappnyamirandarkftmAn AkaJaAkaiji 
Murrapparintatarpin mun pAtam — marra 
Yaruttamatu marantu matirattu yfilaixi 
120, Parutta kadantilaittuppAyap — porukkat 
Tuyaittu matiirachuvadu mitittfidi 
Tavarrinarayanka^idtiTi — yiyarrai 
Talittavan eukSmAnatalAninru 
Kalittanayenyavakkunkaliru ~ nelittiliya 
125. VSrruppTilattai y^tittukkotitiamaru 
LArrupparumafii^rinnnyiraik — kdrruk 
Karuttnmayirapataninratanai 
Yiruttippadi padiyAySrit — tirnttakka 
Koryak kavikai nilarrakkuHrntii’addaik 
130. Karraikkayariyilankalachaippa — vorrai 
Yalampuriytita valaikkalankaiarppach 
ChilambumuracImSchilamlba — pulampayil 
Vadpadai torra mara mapnavar nerunkak 
Kddpulikkkorrak kodiyon'kach — cliAdpulattut 
135. Te^aru MftluvaruS Ohifika^aruu Kofika^atta 
Mannaruntdrka Malainadar ~ mmmau 
Knlaiyapporutorukarkonda parani 
Malaiyafctaram To^daimupi — palarmudimS 
LarkkuiikalarHl Aijakanranatayaiyil 
140. PArkkumatimantrapAlakaril ~ pdrkkut 
Todafckappxmaitainl)^ tkAahSgodrtSoMdafc 
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Kodukkappunai Munaiyar kdnum — Udukkaraiyum 
Kankaraiju ]!i£d>rdiddaraiyun Xalinkaraiyan 
Konkaraiyum^naik Kudakaraiyun — taakon 
145. Muniyum polutu muri puruvatt6dTi 

KuniyiiSchilaidli Ch6jLak623.uS. — elianapatitan 
T61ankalaclianm5cliiirramiLhkorrapp6r 
Valumpuliyumatiyamaiclichtt — nfilumiy 
Manchaikkilitta valarum perum puBichaik 

160. KafichattirnmaTaiyon Eawa-nnm — venchamattnp 
Pullata mapnar palaludampu p^yvanka 
Volbiraikk’&rramnyir vankap ptLllarTan 
Taiikumadamatar tattankulai vanka 
TAnkTim vari chilaikkai Va^anum — Vankaiyinun 
155. Eudar Vilifiattuu Eollattun Eonkattum 
M6dal Iraddattum Oddattum — mUdk 
Ladiyednttu veySrarachiliya virak 
Kodiyedutta EAlinkar kdnum — kadiyaranach 
ChemporpafeanaiclicheriyiSclii Clienehiyarkdn 
160. Eambakkalijanaik Kadavanum — vembik 
Ealakkiyavancbakkaliyiinaipparil 
Vilakkiya VSnadar yeritum — talaittarumam 
Varik Eumari mutal M:an,taki:&iyalvnm 
Parittavau Anantapalanum — Ariyarin 
165. Muddipporutilr Vada-Ma^uiai mummatilum 
-Madditta mrilyfinai Vattavaaum — maddaiyelak 
Efi^tittiru nadduk kaddaranaukaddajitta 
Clidtittini nfidar obelvaiium — pdtalattu 
Muddiya tevyar cbadai kadda moikalarkal 
170. Eaddiya kar Ap-aikkavalanum — Oddiya 
Manayaracbaririya Vada-EaliAkat 
Tanai tunitta Atikanum — Minavariiaii 
Eddd&runk EoILamuukonda kodai USTulambaii 
Vaddfir matayanai Vallavanum — kdddaranak 
175. Kodkaikkulaittuk Kudakaikfcuyadiditta 

Ohefjkaikkalirrut Tirikattanum — aiikavanpin 
Vallayanun Edchalanu Mdikatanu M&iluvauuni 
, Villavanufi Kdr«4anu Minavanum — PaHavanum 
Bnnum perump6rkalenmli mandilikar 
180. Munnum iru marunkumoittindap — panma^tickfir 
Ch6ti yayiramadakkunoiiudarttodiyAr 
VSti kurukutalam — ^ 

TBAWSIiATIOlSr. 

My soul ! Pray tkou daily fco tke excellent (Ganapati) that has the face o£ an elephant I 

Let us praise her (Sarasyati) whose shrine is the white water-lily, full of pollen, so that she 
may inspire us with elegant Tamil ! 

The first of gods, creator of the earth (Brahma), who rose with faces foui' out of the 
water-lily, that grew from the dark navel of the sacred person of (Vishnu) the spouse of- 
that goddess whose seat is on the lovely lotus flowei*. Then his beloved sou E&&yapa. Then 
great Marichi, a faultless seer. Then he whose oar rolls on a single flaming wheel* Then that 
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stem sire irho drove his chariot over his son to soothe a cow in dire distress. Then the 
mighty monarch who made the timid fawn and the fierce tiger drink together in the same 
cool springs. Then the king who rode an aerial car and (mounting to the shes) saved 
Bhdgaparl. Then the 'Sembiyaii (i. e. the Ohfiia) who by a solemn sacrifice created a 
TTondrons man and won his cause, satisfying the ruthless god of death. Then the sovereign 
who shared the grey beard of elders and drove Tama out of his sight. Then the Chdja who 
stormed the castles of his foes which hung in the air. Then he who let into the Eastern bay 
the swellino- waters of the Western aea. Then the prince who bravely went down a cavern, 
and by his* radiant beauty won the hand of the noble daughter of the Nftga race. Then that 
generous man who is known to all the world as having joyously entered the scales (to be 
weighed), to save a little dove. Then he who brought the river Ponni (KAviri) whose rushing 
current cuts its way through the rocky ridges of high Kudagu. Then the king who set his 
tiger (banner) on the mountain whose summit gleams with crystal waterfalls, and formed high 
btmks to control the floods of the Poftiji. Then the sovereign who heard the lofty lay of 
Poygai and graciously struck the fetters off the feet of the Villavan (i. e. the Chfira king). 
Then that conqueror whose person was covered with soars (gained in battle), twice three and 
ninety in number. Then that guardian (of the world) who, with pious love, covered with sheets 
of gold the roof of the hall where ISiva (literally, pure honey) dances. Then ho who, to avenge 
his envoy, obtained of old, in a day, the heads of twice nine princes and conquered Malain&du* 
Then he who sat on his throne while his armies seized the G'angA and KaglAram, Then that 
matchless soldier who broke the power of (the Ung of) VaAga and thrice attacked Kalyftija. 
Then he who, riding on a single tusker, killed his enemies in a fierce fight at Hoppa and took a 
thousand elephants. Then he who, with gems of many kinds, made a couch in the shape of a 
hooded serpent for the god (Vishsin) of tlie Southern Rafigam (Srlrafigam) where ancient 
(Vddio) hymns are sung. Then he who cut down countless majestic rutting elephants, and 
won a great victory at Ktn^l-sahgama. Then he who after the above watched and protected 
the earth. After all these kings had ruled the whole compass of this earth, came the Abhaya 
whose shoulders were adorned with garlands of dr ; who, with his army which had chased the 
bgl (a fish, the flag of the Pft^dya) and broken the bow (the flag of the Ohdra) and twice 
cut the rebels at Sftlai, annexed Konkapam and Kappadam (and all the land) up to the shores 
of the Western sea; caused the death of the proud king of tho MarAt^as; rid the country of all 
evils and tolls ; and ruled with mercy the whole of this sea-girt earth up to tho bounds of 
the Northern mountain. His illustrious son Vihrama-Ohdla assumed tho diadem amid the 
thundering of the three drums, and governed the three worlds, extending his righteous 
dominion in all directions, the cool shade of his umbrella removing all evil (or ‘Unhappiness) 
and gladdening (the hearts of) the eight celestial elephants (mhiah guard the eight points). 
Kings took off their glittering crowns, which wore wound with wreaths of flowers, and bowed 
their heads at his pair of feet. He brought under his own martial sway the seven swelling seas 
and the seven continents. While thus he reclined on the shoulders of the goddess of tho Barth, 
like the broad and bright girdle on whose hips are the chains of mountains, and on the bosom 
of the beauteous and chaste virgin (the goddess of Victory) who is tho sole mistress of the 
seven worlds, and in the presence {literally, long eyes) of tho goddess of Wealth who dwells in the 
Qotus) flower, -—one morning, he rose brightly from hi.s bed which was all white as the moonligl^ 
under a canopy of pearls, and to which he had retired overnight, wearing tho ohoico.st pearls paid 
as tribute by the Southern (PApdya) princes ; his person perfumed with tho paste of the sandal 
of their (the PApdyB>s’) mountain ; his feet wooed by the southern breezes at their bidding ; accom- 
panied by the empress “ Mistress of the seven worlds,” who, with bright largo eyes and swelling 
bosom, her tresses twined with fresh blossoms, and her shoulders wound with strings of fragrant 
flowers, was graceful as a goddess and gay as tho playful swan, and served by a group of women 
whose glances wound like sharp swords. (Saving risesi) he bathed in the riverPoppi whose current 
never dri^ upi and put on his wrist a bracelet made of the tender shoots of tho arugu grass* 
handed to him ^ his priests, fmd offered his prayers to him (Biva) who is the light of the ancient 
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VSdas, the flame ou the silver moan tain (Kailasa), who wears the yoang crescent on his head, 
whose throat is dark, and whose ethereal body is of a ruddy hue, who is the supreme luminary 
amongst gods, who has three eyes, and who is full of mercy. (Then) he distributed large sums 
of money (to the Brahman) and was pleased to send for the (royal) jewels whose magnificence 
passeth description. On his face, which w^as the seat of the goddess of Eloquence, and which 
bloomed like a full-blown flower beset by bees, sparkled fish shaped ear-rings. On his 
shoulders which bore the broad-bosomed goddess of the Earth, he set epaulets, which blazed with 
brilliant gems. On his wrists, where the restless goddess of Fame sat, shone bracelets set with precious 
stones. On his chest, which was the abode of the goddess of Wealth, beamed the priceless jewel 
which the ocean gave up when churned (hy the gods) with the great snake (Vasuki/or a rope). At 
his waist, he placed gracefully his sacred sabre on which lay the great goddess of Victory. Having 
put on rich and rare ornaments of exquisite beauty and arrayed himself gorgeously, he issued out 
of the palace, appeanng so enchantingly handsome, that it seemed as if Siva had bestowed on 
him, while he bowed his wreathed crown to the god, all the heavenly charms of which he had 
deprived K^ma (Cupid) when the latter had once bent his bow on the god. There stood 
before him the huge and fierce royal elephant which would not brook to hear the roar of 
other elephants, and if it heard the thunder of the clouds, would sweep (with its trunk) even the 
sky, and finding no trunk or tusks opposing it, would be appeased ; which would alone bear 
the heavy war-banner, and with its death-dealing tusks batter and break down even hard rocks ; 
which, being unaccustomed to the smell of other rutting-juioe but its own, — when Akalahka 
(i.e. the Spotless) had, with his swelling victorious shoulders, removed from the neck of the ele- 
phants which guard the eight points, the burden (of this earth), which they had borne with silent 
anguish, and made them forget the aching pain of their forelegs and discharge rut in floods, — 
scenting their rut, followed up the current of the floods, and pacified by the sounds of the 
celestial elephants, rejoiced that they were gladdened by the favour of its royal master; which 
would trample under foot and lay waste the enemies’ lands and furiously devote to death the dear 
lives of the princes who face it on the field of battle. On such an AMvata (or white elephant) 
he mounted step by step, and sat under the shade of a superb umbrella. A pair of thidk chawns 
fanned cool and gentle puffs of wind ; the deep sound of the great sea-shell swelled ; bands of 
pipes mad© shrill music ; the Hlambu aud the big drums thundered ; the well-drilled bodyguard 
of swordsmen appeared 5 high above all waved the banner of the conqnering tiger ; and there 
crowded warrior kings, such as : — the who in a single campaign scattered 

the armies of defeated the Tennar (Pfl^dyas), Maj.tivar, &inga}ar, 

Houkpiiiar, and other kings of distant lands ; and of the ministers of Anagha, whose sounding 
anklets rest on many a crowned head, the Munaiyar-kdn, who with his headgear winds the 
wreath of victory in besieging enemies’ strongholds ; and the Ch61a-k6ij who, whenever his 
sovereign is displeased with the tJdukkar, Kangar (Gangas), Kalingar, Kongar 

and other Western nations, bends his bow on them with a frown ; and the Brahma^ Kan^a^j of 
the town of Kafljam, the high walls of which pierce the clouds, who daily superintends the royal 
guard, treasury, palace, sword (or armoury), tiger (standard) and council ; and the VaigiaQ, armed 
with the bow bound with leather, who offers the lives of ‘rival kings to death, their stinking 
carcasses to demons, and compels their fond mistresses (who have become widows) to remove 
their ear-rings (and other ornaments) ; and the Xaiinga king, who with his victorious banner has 
put to flight many a prince in VSngai, Vijiflam, Xollam^ Hohgaxn, Irattam and and 

the Kftdavaii, who rides the gay elephant, king of the hill-fort of Seflji, which, crowded with 
battlements, resembles the unassailable red mountain (M^ru) ; and the king of Vd33.adu who 
drove the rogue elephant, which caused people to tremble by its great fury ; and Anantapaia:^, 
■who performed deeds of great charity and spread his fame from Kumari to the Mandakini 5 and 
the Vattava?!, whose huge elephant broke down the three walls of Northern MaTOai, where the 
Ary as had fought hard for their town ; and the prince of the sacred who levelled to the 

.ground th 0 strong fortifications of ; and the chief of A:aaikkaval, who, -when he ties the 
sounding anklet on his leg, never fails to compel the foes whom he encounters, to tie up the hair 
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on their head in tangled knots ; and the Adiga^., who cnt down the armies of Northern KaUAg* 
and routed the king of 0<Miyam ; and VallabhaB,, the munificent Nulamtaa», who, riding a 
rutting elephant, conquered KAftagiru belonging to the Mipavar (PA^^jaa), and Kollam; and 
Tiiigattai^ of the red-trunked elephant, who orerthrewKongu which is defended by mountains, 
and knocked down the crags of KudlafiQ ; and after him came the Vallavag, Kdfeaias, 
>rfl.sarlftT; ^ Mfijuva®, Villavao, KSrt^a*, Ml^avap and PaUavaA- Surrounded in this manner 
in front and on both sides by great kings and chiefs without number, he approached the street 
where lire the fair women whose polished bracelets sparkle with many gems and brilliant 
diamonds. 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY OP THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS OF DHAMMACHETL 

1476 A. D. 


BY TAW SEIN KO- 
(Continued from paije 89.) 

TBXT.i 


Obverse face of the X^st Stone. 


Namo tassa bhagauato arahato samijiasambudilhasea, 

Siddha bhavantu Jinacakka 7 arA.bhivaddhiyo siddham Buddhassa naiuu. 
BamaAfladesapatibhu-RamLadhipatiiia kata 
Jinasasanasamsuddhi tarn pavatti kathlyate. 

Bamannadesapatibhu-Bamadblpatiraja-kala JinasSsanassa suddhi. 

Sakyamnnino Sainiiiasaiabaddhassa parinibbanato dvinnaih vassasatunam upari 
atitharasame vasse vltivatti Dhammasokaraja abhlsekath papuhi. Tatd oatatbhe vasse 
Nigrodhasamaperaih paticca Buddhasasane sahjata ’tiviya pasuduna bhikkhuuiuh labhasak- 
karo vepullam agam^si ; titthiyanain parihayi. 


Atha titthiya labhasakkaram patthayamiina kooi bhikkhasn imbbajjitvu upasampajjitva 
sakani sakani Ssssatadini ditthigatani pakasenti. Koci paua sayaiu uva jr.ibbajjitvu bhikkhu- 
vesarii gahetva sakaui sakani ditthigatani pakasenti. To sabbo pi ui>6satli!«liMn,hgliakammaife 
karontanam bhikkunam antaraifa pavisitva nisidanti. Teua pariwi iwaddliati Kaugho uiio.sathani 
na karoti. Tato Aso^rame sattavassani uposatho pacehijjL 

Tam paticca raja Dhammasoko siiHan’-nppauua-raahi-kanitaka-’bbiid'ipaliaiwyita srtHanam 
sodhetukamo MoggalipiittatissamahStheram upanissixyaih katva, VihliajjavutlT Sammasam- 
biiddhS sassatadivadino titthiyUti samayam nggahotva, sabbe bhikkhu saiiTiipatapetvS 
samanaladdhiks ekato vasSpStva, tato ok ’ckaih nlharitva; kiiuvfiill Samtr)^l^4alJ)l>lllldllu ti V vutte 
Vibhajjavadi Sammasambuddho ti vadantA sasanikabhikkhu sattliisaift.«i!ilitissis alirfsnin; 
Sassat&diva^ Sammasambuddho ti vadanta pana titthiyabhuta papabhikkhu 
ahesuih. Atha raja to sabbo pi satthisahasso papabbikkhfi npiiabbujotva, “ pariHuddlut daiii 
parisa, karotn saiigho nposathakamman ti” vatva nagaraih puvisi. 

Tato^ Moggaliputtetissamahathero AsokaramS told sa!)l)GlH (^aUld-salaKahasselii 
bhikkhuhi saddhim iiposathain. akasi. Tad aviwsiino sahkhiipona Hlni.gavji.lij dcsitaih 
Eathavatthu-pakarappxh BhD.gavata dinnanayo thatva viUliarotvn tloKtJsi, I'ia." paraih yatlia 
yasma kCahakassapathero ohalabhiBfiacatnpatisanibhidiipatlo piiricasataiuii.l.l.i! klilaij.sji.viiblilkkliu 
ucoinitvasattamasam l'athamasaAgttim akasi; yathii e 'ayasmu MahayasathorS cludabhiiiuii- 
cata{%tisambhidapatt6 sattasatamatto khii,ii).savabldkkri uuoiuitva ufitihatii.~i.> 4 jiiui Dutiyasaugitim 
akasi;^ evam ohajabhifinaoatnpatisamblddapatto sahufisamattii khiinwiivtibhikkri mnjiuitvii 
n^vamasam TatiyasaA^tim akSsi. Saugitikaranavasuno piiiia aiiugatii susjuuviii lucciMitjimf- 
thesn patit^hahissutiti viditva “tusu tusn rafetho.su susamim patit.felirip.ltlinl.i ” til Majjhantika- 


1 TlaK)«|iwMit tMs text ^ is lepresented by c * 
sign-rej^y^i^^ Towel. 


U hy ch: tjio diacritical «igii A nandhi: the 
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ther&dayo there pesjsi. Tesu Mahamahindatheradi Tambapa^^idipe sasauam patitthe* 
petuxh pesesi ; Sop-atheraih pana Httarathera^ ca Suva^^abhumirattha-sankliata- 
BamajQL:daddse sasananx patittihapetmh pesesi. 

Tada SuYai^P-abhumiratt: Sirimasoko nama raja rajjaih karesi. Tassa rajatthari, 

nagaraih Xelasabhapabbatacetiyassa pacchinidiSiudisayaiii hoti. Tassatanagarassa pacln- 
^ipadclhabhago pabbatam nddhani hoti, pacchim ’upaddhabhago same bhumibhage hdti, Tani 
pana nagaram Goiamanussagharanazh viya mattikgharanaiii bahnlataya Go}amattika- 
nagaran ti yav ’ajjatana voharanti. 

Tassa pana nagarassa saiuudd6pakat;t;iia((b.a samuddavas! rakkhas! ra^hd gehe 
anuvijataiii darakam safcatam gahetva khadati. Tasmim ca thora gamanasamaye rattiyarii 
rahhu aggamahesi ekam darakam vijayi. Sapi rakkhasi rannd gehe darakassa nibbattabhavaih 
natva tarn khaditakama pancasataparivara nagarabhimukhi agacohati. Manussa tarn disva 
bhitatasita viravanti. Tada dve fchera ativiya bhayanake rakkhasi-siha-sadise eka-sisa-dvidha- 
bhuta-siha-kaye disva» tato rakkhasi-ganatd dignne attabhave mapetva, anubandhitva rndha- 
pesum. Atba te pisaca theramapitS digune attabhave disva, “mayaih pi dani imesam bhakkha 
bliavissamati*’ bhifca samuddabhimukha dhavimsu. Thera puna tesam anagamanatthaya 
dipassa samanta arakkham samvidahitva, tada sannipatitanaih manussanaixi Brabmajalasuttazii 
desesuni. DSsanavasane sa^hisahassanam manussanam dhammabhisamayo ahosi : addhuddhani 
purisasahassani diyaddhani c ’itthisahassani pabbajimsn ; avasesa pana manussa saranesn oa 
sllesu ca patitthahirhsu. Evani Sammasambaddhassa parinibbanatd dvinnani vassasatanam 
upari chattiihsatime vasse vitivatte imasmim Bamah&adese dve tbera sasanaih 
patitithapesun ti dafthabbarb.. 

Tato pabhuti Bainaih^dadese tadahu jatarajakumaranaih Sop.nttardrti namaxh 
akarixhsu. Sabbesam abhinavajatadarakanah ca rakkha-sayatiivaranatthaih bhuje va panne va 
thera-mapit* -attabhava-rupam likhitva, sls6pari thapayimsu. Kagarassa paoTn uttaradisam 
biiage girimatthake thera-mapit-’attabhava-rupam silamayam katva thapayimsu* Tam rnpam 
yav ’ajjatana dissati. 

Evam Ramahnadese sasanapatitthanato patthaya cirakantam dibbati. Gacchante gacchante 
kale mahrimandalassapi Ramannadesassa visum visum damarikattakaranena bhinnatta, ahivat- 
ardgapilitatta, dubbhikkhapilitatta, varacakkasankhittaya satfcarajasenayu-bhibhutatta ca, 
Ramanuatthanam dubbalam jatam* Tena tarn nivasinam bhikkhfmam sukhena pariyattirh va 
patipattira va paripuretum asakkdneyyatta sasanam pi dubbalam jatam. 

Suriyakumaro ti pana patiladdhakamaranamassa Manoharirafi,fl.o rajjakaranakSle accan- 
tadubbalam jatam. Tada Sammasambuddhaparinibbanato ehasat^dhikavassasahassam hotiti 
datthabbaib. 

Ek ’uttaraohasatadhikavassasahasse pana kale ruddha-rupa-bedasakkaraje Arimad- 
danapur ’issaren’ Axmruddhadevoiia rfiana sapit^akattayaxh bbikkhusangbaxn anetYa 
Pugamasankhate Arimaddanapure sasanana patittbapitam. 

Tato satt ’uttarasatavassakalo rasa-yama-pa^a-sakkaraje Iiankadipasmim Sirisan- 
ghabodhi-Parakkamabahui'aja sasanam visodhesi, 

Tato pana chattbe vasse yania-sikhi-pao.a-sakkaraj 0 Laukadipe oetiyabhxvandanatthaya 
PugamabhupdiCariyabhuto Uttarajivamahathero : “ sambahulehi bhikkhuhi saddhim navam 
abhii'uhissamiti ” yena Kusimanagarani tena pakkanxx. Eo pan ’esa Uttarajivamahathero ti ? 
Ayarh hi thero Ramafihadesiyapntto Ariyavaiixsatherassa sisso ; Ariyavaiixsathero pana 
Kappuhganagai'avasi-Mahakalatherassa sisso ; so pana Sudhammanagaravasino Prana- 
dassimahatherassa sisso; so tu lokiyajjhanjibhihnalabhi tappacoaya pato va Magadharatthe 
UruvelSyaih mahaboflhiyahganaih sammajjitva, puna paccagantva, Sudhammapnriya pindaya 
carati. Tassa ca patidinath pat5 va mahabodhiyahganam samiuajjanakale, Sudhammapurato 
Magadharatthagamino Uruvelav^si-viinijjaka manussa disva, paccagantva Sudhanxmapuriyanam 
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maaassaaam aroceati. 
nimsa. 


Tasma PranadaasimahafeherS lokiyajjhaEabhiSnasamapattilabhSti saSja- 


TTttarajwamaliafcliero Kusimanagaratfa patva, sambahulehi bhikkliubi paripnnnavlsativassena 
ca samanerena saddhim navam abhirubi. Ko pan'esa samanero ? Kasma naih Chapatasama- 
aero fci vohartyatifei ? So hi Kusimaratfiliavasinam putto ITttarijivamahatlierassa sisso, 
Kusimarattbe ObapatO ti laddbanamagamavasinam pattatta ChapatS samauero ti 
vdhariyati. 

TJfctarajivamaha there pi ndvam abhiruhit7a, Laiikadipaih gato. Tatd Laftkadipayasino 
inahath§v5 tena saddhim dhammiyi kathSya saihsaiiiditva samanubhdsitva sampiyayamana : 
‘^mayam LankEdipe sasanapatitthapakassa Mahamahindatherassa pavenibhuta; tumhe pana 
Savannabhiimiratthe sasanapatitth^pakanam Soq ’Uttarabhidhananam dyinnaih mahath6r§,naih 
pavenibhufca. Tasma sabbe mayam ekatd sanghakanjiiaaih karissamati yatva, paripuuaayisafci- 
yassaih Ghapatasamaneram upasampMenti. 

Tat5 param Uttarajtyaraahatherd Laiikadipe yam kinoi cStiya-vandanadi-kicoanj nifefcbape* 
tabbam, tam sabbam nitthapefcya, Pagainaaagaraiiji paccagantum arabhi, 

4tha Chapatabhlkkhuss ’etad ahSsi ; '^saoilham pi UttarSjivamahathgrSna saddhim 
pacoagamissami, tafctha nafcipalibodheua yathaphasnikam uddesaparipacoham katum na 
sakkhissarrii. Appeya nSmahaih mahabheram apaldketya, idh’eya Laiikadipo yasitv?., addesa* 
parLpucchavasiaa s’atthakatharh pibakattayam i^ggahetva ya, ps>ccg.garpLeyyan ti/’ Tat^ 85 
UttarajivamahSitheram apalSketva, Lankadipe yev'ohlyi. 

UttarAjlvamaMtliSrd pi sambahAl^hi bhikkbfthi saddhim n^yam abhiruyha, Kusima* 
nagaraiii pam, y§na PugftmanagSfra m tad avasaritvA tasmim pativasi, 

Chapatabbifckhia. ea uddesaparipucchapas^to s’at^hakatham pifcakattayq»m ‘aggahetva. 
dasavasso hutya, therasammubi* labhity^, Ppgapaanagapaih paocagantukSmo, ointesi : sacaham 
efcakd va paccagamissami, tatth Ottarajivamahatherabhavena, Pugamavasllii bhikkhfihi saddhim 
ekabo yadi sahghakammam kattnm na icchami. Tada paMcayaggaganabhavena kfttham yisnm 
sanghakammaih kattum iacchami ? Yarn nu nAham anfiehi Tipitakadharehi catuhi saddhim 
paccagameyyan ti.” fjyan ca pana so cintetva TamftlittbivasxputtSna SJvalithSrSna, 
Kamb5jar^ataniijeiia Tamalindathirena^ Ki&oipuravasitanayen Anandatlierena, Lafi^ 
dipavasiMtrajena Bahulatberen^ ca saddhim samyidhaya nuvom abhirfihitva paccagacchi ' 

e p^ca pi mahathera Tipitakadhara byatta patibala. Tesn BShulatliero BUtthutari^ 
byattp patibalo, ^ ^ 


Te paaa paAea a^athera KaBimauagararii patva, vass’upanayikilyopakapattii 
^ agamana^ram gamanakalabhavato, KosimanagarS yera vassam npngacchiAsu. Tosaih vaas 
upagama^^thane Tiharavatthuva pakarS va KasimanagarasBadakkliinadisabhugeyav’ajiatana 
dissaU Atha kho Clippato m^athero vnikhavasso pavarStvii, catuhi thoi^i sadhdiA yena 
Pugamanagaram tena oarikaih pakkami, ^ 

mtarajivanaahatherp ta katipayadivBsasampaite Chapafamahatherc kSlam akSsi, 
Ohapatatbero ca Pagamanagaram patva, nijaoariyabhfit Ottarttjjvamabiifchurassa kSMka. 

a]ahanaai gantya, vandana-khamiipana-kammSni katvS, catuhi therehi 
riyasmantS aoariyabhat OttBrujivaiuahjathorOna saddhim . 
etoto ^anfcadipavasmo mahatherS sanghakammath karonti yova ; mayam pi d5ni Son ’Uttarfi- 
b idhawtherapavenibhutehi Pngamavasihi bhikkhuhi saddhim ekato safighakammam katuA 
yate^^l^Tissama. AtMpi pubbe amhakam Scariyabhuto EaanaliflavaaikS Uttar^ji. 

Marammadesiyapaih bhikkhunwii y5v» issorattS. 

Tato OhapafamahfithSrS 

saagluS&S s»Whim ekato sahghakainmam akatvS visa* yeva, 
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‘fefT fl.Yw HamafL&acLese Sudhammanagarato sasanassa gantva, Marammadese Pugama* 
nagare patittLaziato Gatuvisd>dMkaYassasat6 vitivatte yeva sikM-beda-pana-sakkaiSje 
Xiaiikadipato sasanam agantTa Puganianagare patitthatiti datthabbaxh. 

Tada Pugamaiiagare USTarapatijayasiiro nama raja rajjath kareti. So padcasu maba- 
tberesu ativiya pasanno, Eravatiya malianadiya navasangkatam karapetva, bahupasampadd- 
pdkkhe panoa mahathere apasampadapeti. Ten^ete makatliera amikkamena vaddhitva ba- 
hngana jata. 

Ekasmiih pana di vase raja pancannaih maliatlieraiiaiii znaliadanaiii datiixh samaj jaA karapeti* 
Tasmim samaye RabulatlierS ekissabbirupaya natak’itthiya dassanenanabbiratiya pilito 
gibibbavam pattbayamano gibibbavam kattum arabbi. Tada Ohapatamabatbeiradayo cattaro pi 
mabatbera punappunaA dbamniiya katbaya tam ovadiAsa, samaaiibbasiAsTi. EvaA so oatubi 
pi mabatberehi dbainmiya katKaya ovadiyamano pi taA citfcam nivattetuA D&sakkbi. 
Atba catiibi'mabatberebi : “ yajj^vuso, nanappakaren' ambebi dbammiya katbay* ovadiyamano 
pi samand tarn cittam nivattetam nasakkbi. Ma yidba tvam gibibbavaya vayameyyasi; 
Ramannadesam pana gantva navam abbirubitva, MalayadipaA patva, tasmim yeva gibibbavSya 
vayameyyabiti.” PnnappiLnam ev'uyyojito RamaAfiadesaAL gantva, navam abbirubitva, 
Malayadlpazb gate. 

Tattba pana so YinayaA janitukamaA Malay adip’issaraA rajanaA. satikassa Kbnddasik- 
kbapakaranassa sikkbapanena sabbavinayapaiiya attbaA bodhesi. MalayarajatasmiA pasiditva, 
nanappakarebi mabibi pattaA puretva pujesi, Bahulatbero taA pujasakkaraA labbitva, gibi 
butva, gbaravasaA kappeti* 

Api ca aparena samayena catasn pi tberesu Obapatamabatbero kalam akasi. Sivalimaba- 
thero ca, Tamaliudamabatbero ea^ Anandamabathero o^ti, tayo mabatbera Pagamanagare 
sasanam njjdtayiAsn. 

Atb’ekada Pugamaraja pasiditva tayd battbiyd tesaA tinnaA mabatberanam adasi. Atba 
tesu Sivalimabatberd, Tamalindamabatbero cati, dve mabatbera dve battbiyo vane vissajja- 
pesum, Anandatbero pana: “ KinoipuravasinaA SatakanaA pabenakaA karissamJti/’ Kusi- 
managaram gantva, battbim navam • abbirubapesi* Tato dve mabatbera; **iaayaA panavnso, 
battbim labbitva, vane vissajjapema ; kissa pana tvaA tiraoohaaagatassa dakkbam nppadetva, 
SatakanaA pabenakaA kardsi ? Ayuttan te kamman ti’Wadimsn. Tada Anandatbero : Kissa 
tumbe bbante, evarupaA mama avaonttba ? Kim pana bbante, Bhagava ‘ natisangabaA manga- 
Ian’ ti nabbasUi^' iiba. Tatd dve mabatbera: dubbacd ’si tvaA, Ananda, yam madisariam 
vu^dbanam ambakam dvadannsasanaA na ganbeyyasi. Tajj evam avnsd, tvaA visuA saugha- 
kammam kardbi; mayam pi visum karissamate” vadimsu. Tatd pattbaya dve mabatbera 
visum sangbakammam akamsu. Anandatbero pana visum sangbakammam akasi. 

Tatd param Tamalindamabatbero bahussutanaA byattanaA pafeibalanam* sissanaA beta 
santikam agat%ate kbattiyadayo upasake: *‘babussuta, bbdntd, upasaka, bbikku byatta, 
patibala ; catupacoayalabbena pariyattiA va pafeipattim va puretum nasakkhi Asn. Oatubi pacca- 
yehi, upasaka, tesam sangabam icchama. Tadi pana tnmbe catupaccayasangabaA karissatba ; 
addba te pariyattiA va patipattiA va puretum sakkhissantiti” vatva, vacaviSSattiya catupacca- 
yam uppadesi. Atba Sivalimabatberd Tamalindatberam aba : Bbagavata kbd, avusd, 
vaeivinnattibet’nppannapacoaya garabita ; kissa pana tvam avusd, vaciviSnattiya catupac- 
cayam uppadesi ? Ayuttan te kamman ti.” Tatd Tamalindatberd Sivalimabatberam evam aba : 
** attanam eva bbante, uddissa kata vaciviSnattiya uppannapaccayaA Bbagavata garabitaA. 
Maya pana bbante, n’ attanam nddissa vaciviSnattiya catupaocayam uppaditaA. Atba kbd 
babussutanani byattanaA patibalanaA sissanaA oatupaccayalabbenapariyatti-pati-patti-puranena 
sasanassa vuddbi bbavissatjti mantva tesaA betu vaciviSnattiya catupaocayam nppaditan ti.” 
Puna Sivalimabatberd Tamalindatberam evam aba: '^yajj evam avusd, Tamalinda, 
vadeyyasi, evaA tvaA pi visuA sangbakammam kardbi; abam pi visa A safigbakammaA^ 
karissami. SamanacebandanaA bi kbd avusd, Tamalinda, samanadbippayanam aunamaSfi 
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’oTad^nusasanikaranam ekaio sanghakamihakaranam yattarupan ti.** Tato pabliati te 
pi dve mahatkera visam sangkakammam akamsu. 

Tada Pugamanagare SudliammatLagarato agatasasanapave^ibhuto bbikkhusangko 
ca, Sivalimakatlierasissabhuto bhikkhusanglio ca, ' Tainalindamaliatb.erasissabh.Tit6 
bbikkbusaAgbo ca, Anandamabatberasissabbuto bbikkbnsango cati : cattaro bbikkbu- 
saAgba visnib bbLnnatta, visnih nikaya jata. Tesu pana Sudbammanagarato agatasa- 
sftnapavenibbuto bbikkhnsabgbo purimal^alAgatatta ® Purimabbikkbusafigbo » ti 
Pugamavasino Marammamanussa vobaranti. Tato pana bbikkbusangbo Sibajadipato 
agatasasanapavenibbutatta ‘ Sibajabbikkbusangho » ti, paeobimakaiagatatta ‘ Paccbi- 
mabbikkbusabgbo ’ti ca vobaranti. 

Tato param tesn pi tisu makatkeresu Sivalimakatkero ca Tamalindamakathero . cati, dve 
makatkera yavatayukarfa sasanam jotayitva, yatkakammaih gata. Anandatbero pana oatupan“ 
nasavassani Pngamanagare sasanam jotayitva, muni-subfia-rasa-sakkaraj© sampatte yatba« 
kamznabi gate. 

Reverse Pace of tbe First Stone. 

Dilibatu Jinacahlsmi! 

Balarat^tbe pana Padippajeyyd.bbidbanagamava3ipntto Sariputto nam’eko samanero 
Pagamanagaraxh. gantva^ Anandatberassa santike npasampaajitvl^ atthakatkasahitam 
dkatamavinayam pariyapnnati. So evam pariyattadkammavinayo satnaiio bakussuto Sariputto 
bkikkku byatto patibalo ti patthatayaso koti. Atka Pugamaraja tassa kittisaddari} sntva r. 
“yadi Sariputto bhikkkn baknssn to sutadkaro sutasaunioayo byatto* patibalo anga-paocanga- 
paripuri-samannagato ca abkavissa, evam tarn acariyam katva payirupasissamiti ” parijane 
Te pana parijana raiino pesita Sariputtassa bkikkhuno anga-paccanga- 
paripurim vlnmihsioiStk Evam vimamsamana tassa bkikkhuno pad’angutthak ’aggacckinna- 
bkavam disva ranSo tamT^u^^ti^^ Baja: ‘*na sabb^angaparSpurisamannagato so 

bhikkkd ti mannamano tassa bakiiib^ujasakkaram katva, BbammavilSsathSro ti» namaib 
datva, “Ramannadese s?sanara pajjoteyyaki tf ’ vatva tarn uyydjosi. 

Tato Bbammavilasatkero Ramabbadesani gantva DalanS/gare. baku bkikkku dkamma- 
vinayam pariyapunapesi. Tada Balanagare tazb pakkbam bbikkixsangbaxb Sibajapa-* 
kkbabbikkbnsangban ti voharanti. Son’ Uttarabkidkan^naih arakantanath pavoulbkutam 
pana purimadL bbikkbusangbam Ariyarabantapakkbasangban ti ca Iluman&adesiya 
vokaranti, 

:£!ko pana babnssutagunasaibpanno Ariygrabantapakkbo mabatbero Lakkbiyapnra* 
ratthe bakasamacokauam bakulataya Bakasan ti laddhanamassa nadimukkassopakatthabkute 
vikare pativasati. Tato avidure ekam apanam attki; tamh ’apanato avidilro thane bahU 
karamare Riambojiye manusse samanetva vasapenti. Ten’ etam apanaih pi Kam})ujttpanan ti 
voharanti. Tassa ca vikarassa Kambojapanen teannatta Kambojupanaviliaro ti vohaianti, 
Tam vikaravasimakatheraia pi Pathama-Kambojapa^aviharatkero ti voharanti. Pacohu palna 
Patbama-Kambojapanavibaratbero ti avatva, KambojapanamabatbSro ti voharanti, 

Tato aparabkage Dalapur^dkivasi saddkasampanno Sirijayavaddhanu nam’ oko amacco 
makavapiya samipe viharam katva, Kambojftpanamahatkeram nimantetvu vasapesi. Tad8 * 
Dalanagare AriySlrakantasangkapakkhass’ abbkantare ayam ova Katnbojupanamahiithoro guna- 
vantataro vuddhataro ca, tasma sabbo pi Ariy&rakantasangho Kamboj^pabamabStberasain glia'* 
psbkkbo ti vadanti, Aparabkage tu Kanib6j8paEiamak3.therasanghapakkho ti avatva, Rambo- 
jdpanasangbapakkbo ti vadanti. Puna ca param Kambojapariasangliapakkho ti avatva^ 
Rambojasabgbapakkbo ti vadanti. 

.Tats pana pabbutiBalftbbidbane nagare Ariy&rabantasabgbapakkbassa Kamboja* 
se^&gbai>akkb6 ti vohSram upadaya^ sabbasmbb pi BamafiftadesS AriyteabantapakkbaJb 
KambSjaaabgbapakko ti vobariihsu. . , 
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Muttimanagare pana Kambojasanghapakklio ; Sivalimaliatherapave^dbkuto Siha}- 
asangbapakkho ; TamalindamabatberapaYenibhuto Sihalasanghapakkho ; Anandama- 
batherapavei^ibbiito SihaiasaAghapakko ca ; Muttimanagare yeva deviyS ’ cariyabhutassa 
Sihaladipam gantva upasampadam gabetva pun’ agantva, visum saiigbakammam gantva upasam- 
padam gabetva pun’ agantva, visum sangbakammam karontassa BuddJiavaihsamaliatberassa 
paveijibbuto Sibajasangbapakkho ; Sihaladipam gantva gahitSpasampadassa Muttimana- 
garam paccaganfcva, visum sangbakammam karontassa Mahanagftbhidhanassa Mahasamino 
pavei^ibbiito Sibajasangbapakklio od.ti : cbadba bbinna sangbapakkba ekato sangbakam- 
massakatatta nanasaibvasaka nananikaya jata. 

Tesu pi sabbesu chasu nikayesu simasammutikamm&pasampadakammMisangha- 
kammakaranakale, bahuuam tipitakadharanam bahussutanam byattanaih patibalanam ekaccaih 
sannipatitva saihsandifcva yutt^yuttavicarananam abhavena, tasmim tasmim yeva nilcaye maha- 
thera: ‘‘ may am eva byatta patibala ti”mannamana sakasakanam matiya yeva sangbakam- 
mam akarimsu. 

Api ca keci thera yasmiih gamakbette yattake padese simaih bandbitum iccbanti ; tatta- 
kassa samanta nimittarh tbapetvS, nimittanam bahi tasmim tbitanam bbikkbunam battha- 
pasanayanacbandflbarana-babi-nibarana-vasenasodbanam akatva, antdnimittagate yeva bbikkhu 
battbapasagate katva simaih bandbanti. Tassah ca simayam upasampadakammam kardnti. 

Keci pana tbera : “ yasmiih gamakbette simaih bandbitum iccbanti ; tasmim gamakbette 
samanta antonimittagatanan ca babinimittagatanah ca batthapasanayanadivasena sudbanaih 
katvS va sima bandbitabba ti” vadanti. TatMpi simabandbanakale sabba yeva gamasima 
sodbetum dukkara ti mahnamana, visuifagamalakkbanam saocato tatbato anupbadbaretva, 
yattakam yattakam padesam pariccbinditva, rajakassaci deti: tattako tattako padeso visuihgamo 
lioti ti sannittbdnam katva upaearasimrimattam eva •va tato adbikam pi va yam kinci 
yatbarncitakaih padesam rajiidibi pariccbindapetva, tattb ’ eva tbitanam bbikkbunam battbapa 
sAnayanAdivasena sudbanaih katva, sakalaya gamasimaya sodhanam akatva, simaih bandhanti, 
Tassan ca simayam upasampadakammam kardnti. 

Aparu tu therd ; ‘ dviunam baddhasimanaih yeva rukkbasakbAdisambandben’ anSamafiSa- 
saiikaro buti ; baddbasima-gamasimanam va dvinnam gamasimanam va rukkbasakbAdisaxh- 
bandbe pi saiikaro na bOtiti,’ attham adbimuncitva, yasmiih gamakbette simaih banditum 
iccbanti ; tassa gamakliettassa samantato annebi gamakbettebi rukkbasakhadi-sambandbavac- 
cliedam akatva, tasmim yeva gamakbette tbitanam bbikkbunam battbapasanayanAdivasena 
sudbauam katva simaih bandbanti. Tassah ca simayam upasampadakammam karonti. 

Anne pana tbera Paliyattbakatluisu vuttam nadilakkbanaih vA jatassaralakkbAnam va 
sabba kiipeiulronAnupadbaretva ‘ auvaddbamasaih anudasubam anupanoAban ti ’ atthakatbayam 
vuttapadanam atthaih sammanupadharetva, ativuttbike pi Ramannadese nadilakkanajStas- 
saralakkbanavirabitdsu pi nadijiitassaresu sajjitayam tidakukbepasimayam upasmpadammaih 
kai’onti, 

Ekacco pana tbera yasmiih gamakbette simam bandbitum iccbanti ; tass’ annebi gamakbet- 
tehi rukkliasakliAdi-sambandbam avacchinditva, tasmim gamakbette antdnimittagate ca babini- 
mitt Agate ca batthapasagate va katva, cbandaih va aharitva, babi vA niharitva, simam bandbanti, 
Tassarh simayam upasampadakammakaranakale pana tassa ca gamasimaya rukkbas^khAdi sani- 
bandham aviyujetva upasampadakammam kardnti. 

Sammasambuddhaparinibbaiiato panft dvfibikesu dvisu vassasabassSsu vitivattesiip 
nabha-yama-naga-sakkaraje tipitaka-bedAgamatakka-byakarana-ohandalaiikara-jdti-vajja-gani- 
ka-sattba-sahkbatanam sutanam vasena babassuto, itthakavaddbaki-daruvaddhaki-sippAdivasCna 
babusippo nanadesabbAsrisukataparicayo, saddaliAdya nekaguna-gana-samahgi, kumuda-kunda- 
sarada*candika-saniana*sutagajapati''bbuto Eaniadbipatii nama SiripavaramabadbammarajA- 
dbiraja KusimamaA^la-HaihsavatimaAdala-MuttimamaAdalasafikbatesu tisu Eamab- 
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fiama^idalesu janataya rakkMvara^iaguttiia katva Hamsavatzyani dhammena saraena 
rajjaih karesi, 

Tada so raja Satthusasane suUbutaram pasannattay' evam ointesi : “ pabbajjadhinS. kho 
upasampada upasampadbinaS. ^ ca sasanam : upasampada pana 8ima-pansa-vatthii“nnaty&. 
nusavaiia-sampattisankhataM paScabi sampattibi yntta vakappa tbanaraba boti. Tas^ 
parisnddbass’ npasatnpad^p^kkbassa vattbussa byaSjanaparipurim katva vaoetum samattbanam, 
acariyanaS ca labbbamanatta vattbuSSatyanusavana-sampattiyS samvijjamau/lraba bbavey- 
jam; simaparisa-sampattinam pana vijjamanabbavam katbam janitum labbbeyyan ti ? 

Tato raja: Vinayapalinca ; Vinay’attbakatban ca; SarattbadipanJm nama Vinayapkafi 
ca; Vimativinodanim nama Vinayatlkan ba; Vijirabuddbitberena katam Vinayatikan ca; 
Kankbavitaranim nama Matik’ attbakatban ca tattikan .ca ; VinayavinicchayapakaranaS ca 
tattikan ca ; Vinayasafigabapakaranan ca ; SimalankarapakaranaS ca ; Siaiialankarasafigahafi ca 
— byanjanato ca afctbatd ca samannabaritva tad anusarena Paliya c’attbakatbam, attbakathaya^ 
ca tikaiii, pakaranena ca pakaranam, pnbbena c§.param saihsanditva, samanayitva, kidiso nii 

kho Bhagavato ajjhasayanuTTipo attbakatbakara-tikakara-pakaranakaracariyannlomato 

simftdhikare Vinayavinicohayo ti sammad eva punnappunam upaparikkhati, punap- 
punam anuvieinatL Tass* evam punappunam npaparikkbantassa punappnnath vicinantass? 
evarupo Vinayavinieehayo patibhati: 


^‘Yasmim bi naranarmam gamanagamanattbamlbbava-catu-iriyapatbapavattanabbava-Badw 
daniccbarapattban&bbava-bbaSjitabbayuppatittbanabbava-sankbata-lakkbanasahite karaggaha^ 
pariccbinne pakatigamakbette va, visnmgamakbette va, yam kiSoi yatbarucitakam padc-. 
sam gabetva, simam kattnm iccbanti. Tassa pakatigamakhettassa va visuzhgamakhettassa v| 
•annebi gamakbettebi rukkbasakbadi-sambandbam avaccbinditva, yassa sinaabandbanatfbaM-; 
bbutassa yatbarncitakassa padesassa samantato dnbinSeyya-BimS-maggayam mabatiyam simayaate 
santbanabbadabbave pi babuni nimitteni tbapetva, suvifineyya-'SimS-maggayam pana kbndda]^ 
simayam singbatakasantbanam kattnm icobayam, ti^i nimittani, samacaturassantbanam .,.'^' 
digbacatnrassasantbanam va kattnm iccabayam, cattari nimittani, nanasantbanabbedaih 
iccbayam, pancadmi nimittani tbapetva, antd-nimitta-bahi-nimitta-bbutanaih padesanaih 
khasakbadi-sambandbam api byavaccbijja simamaggam dassetva, nimittenam anto ca 
yavatika tasmim gamakbette bbikkbu, te sabbe battbap^anayan&rabe battbap&sugate kaf 
chandSrabanaih va cbande abate, avasese gamkbettato babi nibarSpetve, dis§.c§.rikabl 
kbunam sahcardpanayanattbam tassa gamakbettassa samantato arakkbakamannsse tbapeiy 
saSnanakaranattbam tesn tesu tbanasn dbajam va patakazh va nssapetva, bberisankbMM 
tbapetva, tikkbattnm nimitteni kitteva, byanjanasampattiyuttaya kammavacdya sima BanlS^ 
tabba. Evarupena vidbina kata simasammnti aknppcl boti tbandraba, Tassan ca simSya^i 
katam upasampadSdikammam aknppaih boti tban^rabaib. 


Api ca vassanassa catusn masesn addham^e addbamase sammadhMpaccbedavasen^ 
ekavaravassanam va, pancake pancSbe sammadbarapacchedavasena ekavaravassanaih 
samavnttbilakkbanam. Addhamasatd pana param ekavaravassanam dubbutthilakkhaifM^ 
PancSibatd line catnrabe. catnrabe va, tlbe tibe va, dvibe dvJbe va, dine dine va, vassanaibr 
pan&tivnttbilakkbanam. , ^ 


Samavntthikeoa kale yassamnadiyam vassanassa catusn masesu yatthakatthaci tittbe' v5 
atittbe va nttarantiye bbikkbnniya antaravasako eka-dv'augulamattaih pi temiyati ; ajaft 
nadisatikbarh gaccbati. Addbamase addbamase bi ekavaravassanalakkbanena samavn^tbike. kl^ 
yassamnadiyam vassanassa catusn masesn yatthakatthaci uttarantiya bhikkhnniya antatava^|‘^ 
; ayam mabanadxsankbam gacchak. Dasdhe dasabe ekavaravassanalakkbanena 


tenniy 

vnft] 


jS'kale yassamnadiyam vassanassa catusn masesn yatthakatthaci uttarantiya bhikkhnni 
temiyati; ayam majjimanadisankbam gaechatb Pano4he paficibe ekavfiravasi 
kale yassam nadiyath vassStitaesa 6atfisa xaSsSsn yattb’akatftl^^^ 
tiihiyati.) fefenddaktoadisankhaib.^ 
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Samavuttbike ca kale yassam nadiyam vassanassa catusa mEsesu yattliakattliaci iittarantiya 
bhikklmniye antaravasako temiyati; dubbuttkike kS.le ta na temiyati; sa nadisankham iia 
gaocbatiti na vatfeabba : dabbuttkiya apamanatta. Samavntthike pana kale vassanassa catfisu 
masesii yatfckakatthaci utfcarantiya bhikkhuniyu anfamvasako na temiyati-; ativuUhike pana 
kale vassanassa catBsn maseso. yatthakattkaci utfcamntiya bkikkkuniya antaravSsako temiyati > 
pa ttt nadisankham gaocbatiti na vattabba: ativntthiya pi apamanatta* 

Jatassaro pana sayam eva jat5. Na yena kenaci khato ; samantato agatena udakena 
paripurito. Tadise ca yasmim jatassare samavuttkike kale vassanassa catusu masesu pivitnm 
va hatthapede dkovitum va ndakam koti: ayam jatassaro ti sankbam gacckati* Tasmim 
samavatfkike kale pakdnakajatassare dubbutlkikale va hemantagimbesu va patum vakattkapade 
dhdvitum va udakaiii na koti: ayam jatassaro ti sankham na gacchatifci na vattabbd. Samavnt- 
tkike pana kale yasmim jatassai'e vassanassa catusu masesu pivitnm va katthapade dkovitum va 
ndakam na kofci ; ativuttkike tu ndakam kuti : ayan jatassaro ti sankham na gacckati. 

Ayan ca Ramannadeso sabbavutlkiko va: katliath pan’ etassativuttkikattam nSyatiti? 
‘Tasma lii vassanassa catusu masesu ti’ imina vassanassa catumasikattam attkakatkSyam 
vuttam. Imasmim pana RamanSadese vassenakalo ckamasiko koti. Pancake pancah’ ekavara- 
vassanaiii sainavutthilakkkanan ti ca vuttattS; catnrake caturake va, tike tike va, dvike dvihe 
va, dino dine va, vassanam ativntthilakkliaaan ti manyam, 

Imasmiih pana Ramaniiadese kadaci caturake, kadaci tike, kadaci dvike, kadaci dine dine, 
kadaci sattakamattaiii pi va, dasahamattam pi va, suriyappabhaya pi okasam adatva, akulam 
api gkanara andkakarikam viya katva, sammadkarapacckedanena devo vassati. Tasma 
Rainannadesass&tivutthikattam viniiayati. 

Tasma imasmim Ramannadese yadisayam nadiyadi samavuttkike kale yatkavuttena 
vassanappakarena deve vassante pi vassanassa catfisu masesu yattkakatthaci nttamntiya bkik- 
khuniySl antaravasakatemanara sambliaveyya; tadisayam mahanadiyam udakukkhepam karitva, 
katam npasampadakammam akuppam thanaraham bhaveyya. Tadise pana jStassare samavut. 
{hike kale yathavuttena vassanappakarena deve vassante pi vassanassa catfisu mSsesu pivituih 
va liattkapade dkovitum va udakaifa bhaveyya; tadise mah§jatassar§ udakukkhepam katva, 
katam. npasampadakammam akuppam than&raliam kdtiti.” 

Tass’ evam palibhayamauasimavinicokayassa Bamadhipatiiio pan’ evam cetaso paarivi- 
takko Tidapadi : ** Te hi keci tkerS. yasmim gamakkette simam bandkitum icckanti ; tasmiih 
gamakhetto thitanam sabbesam eva bhikkbunam katthapasanayanadivasena sodhanam akatva 
antonimittAgate yeva hattkapasAgate katva simaih sammannanti* Tesaih simasammntikammam 
parisavipattito yeva kuppam koti, 

Tasmim hi pakatJgamakkett ’ekadesaih yam kinoi karaggahaparicokinnatthanaih karabha- 
gaih datum icchayam, rajAdihi paricckinditva, dinnam tarn yeva visumgamasankkam ^cckati, 
Baddbasimattan ca kammavacapariyosane yeva koti : na nxmittafcittanamattena. Tasma ayain 
antduiraittabliuto padeso niyataya bkutagamasimato visuihgEmasankkaih pi na gacckati ; 
baddhasimattam pina p5.puaatiti: anto-nimitta-padesa-baki-nimitta-padesS-nam ekagSmasima- 
bhavato, Tassam ekagamasimayam thite sabke pi bkikkhu hatthapasanayanaxak© hattka- 
pasagate akatva, ckand&rakSnam pi chandam anaharitva, bahi nikarapetabbe anSharapetva, 
antonimittAgate yeva bkikkhu hattkapasAgate katva, katam simasammatikammam vaggamkoti 
adhammikakamman ti. Tassaii oa simayath katam upasampadadikammam simSsammntikammassa 
kuppatta simavippattito kuppati, 

Te va pana thera gamalakkhauarahitaih yam kiSci yatharuoitakam tkanam rajadlkt pario- 
okindapetva, visnmgamakhettam hotJti sannaya v5, tasmim yatharucitakatfckane yeva tklt 
bhikkhu hattkapasAgate katva, simaih sammannanti ; na sabbasmim pakatigamakkette.^ Tesam 
pi taih simasammutikammam parisavippattito kuppam koti. Tasma tassam pi simayam katam 
upasampadadikammam simavippattito kuppati. 
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Ye ctiijare thora jasxniih gamakhette aimam sammaBnitum icchanfci ; tassa gamaklvettasjgi! 
aniielii gfimakhettehi' rukkliasakliadisanibandbavaccliedam akatva, tasmim yova gamakbettS 
fchibiiuam bhikklnunaxh hatt)hapasanayaBa.divasena sodhanam katva simam saiBrnaBiianti, Tesam 
pi sisnasammutikammam parisavippattifco kuppam boti 5 yasmti hi : 

OBVERSE FACE OF THE SECOND STONE. ^ 

Yatha dvinnam baddhasimanaih rakkhasakh^di-sambandhen’ ahhamaiiSaih saiikarabhav3 
hdtij tatha baddhasima-garaaainianam pi vii, dvinnam gainasimanam pi vii. rukkliuBakhildi- 
sambandhena saiikarabhSvo hoti yeVati. Tassan ca simayam katam npasampadadikammaia pi 
siniavippattitd knppam huti. 

Ye pan’ aSne thera ativutthikasmiih Rainannadeso nacUIakkhaijia-jittassaralakkbana-virahi- 
tesu pi nadijafcassaresu sajjifcayam ndaktikkliopasimriyam upasampadadikammaih karUnti. 
Tesam upasampadadikammam pi simavippattito kuppafci. Ativutthiko hi RamaSnadeso 
yadisayaih nadiyam samavuffhike kale yatliavuttena vassanappaktirona deve vassanto, vaasunassa 
catusn masesLi yattliakatthaci uttarantiya bhikkhaniya anlaravasakatemanam na Sftmbhavoyya. 
Afcivafthikatta pan’ imassa padesass’ antaravasakatomanaih sambhaveyya. Tiidisapi uadi 
samavutthikale yatha7uttam antaravasakatemanam atthaih gahotva, nadisaiikham gacchatJ ti 
vafctum katham yujjeyya ? Yadise pana jatassare samavutthikale yathavattena vassanappalcarena'" 
deve. vassante, vassanassa catiisu masesn pivitnih va hatthapade dhovituih va ndakaih na' 
bhaveyya. Ativutthikatta pan’ imassa padesassa vaRsanassa catilsu Tniisesu pivitnih v5 
hatthapMe dhovitmh va ndakaih bhaveyya, Tadiso pi jatassaro saTnavutthikiile yathavuttaih ^ 
pivana-hattha-pada-dhovana-pahdnak’ udakassa vijjamdnam atthaih gahotva, jatassarC ti 
saukham gacchati ti vattnih katharii y uj jeyy^ ti ? 

Appe^kacce pana thera yasmiih gamakhottS simam bandhitum icohanti; ta§s’ ahSehi 
ganiakhettehi rukkhasakhadi-sambarrdham avacohinditva, tasmith gamakhottS antSnimittaga^ “ 
tanan ca bahinimittagatanan ca sabbosaih pi bhikkhiinaih hatthapasi^nayanadiih fcatva simaA^- 
bandhanti.^ Tassam simayam upasampadadikammakaranakale pana tassa oa gamasitnaya mfc-t 
khasakhMi-sambandham aviyojetva npasampadfidikammam karonti* TSsam upasaxnpadft*,^ 
dikammaiii parisavipattito kuppati. Tassa baddhasimaya ca giimasimaya 0 ’ ahnamahSafii; 
saiikarabhavapafctito. Yadi va pan’ eto thora parisnddhaya baddhasimaya va, gama]akkha 9 a-J 
sahite pakatigamakhette va, visaihgamakhStto va, nadilakklia^apattuya inahahadiya vS^^ 
jatassaralakkhaaapatte jatassare va, samnddalakkha^apattS samnddo vii, upasampadftdikammaih! 
^aronti. Ye pana tarsmirii npasaiupad&dikamme gaiiii hunti. To vnttanaySna vippanixasimaya 
va, gamalakkhanarahite visuihgamakhottS va, nadilakkhanamapattaya khuddakanadiya vS; 
jatassaraiakkhanamapatte khuddafcajatassaro va, npasampannii bhikkhil yova houtiti. Tesaih' 
upasampadadikammaih pi parisavipattifco kuppam yev/lti.” 

Atha kho BamadMpatir^a Ramaiihadese upasampadildikammassa simavippatti-parisavip- 
pattinam yijjamanabhavaiii fiatva: ‘^Mayham pi iminS vnttappakarena upasampadMikammassa 
Bimavippathpansavippattiy^ khayanti. Ramahnadoso oa Haihsavatlnagaro bahu tSpitaka byattil 
pa.iba a. Tesam pi npasampadildikammassa simavippatti-parisavippattiyo khayoyyum va no 
va. Appeva namaham te pi sabbe s’atfchakatha.tikaih VinayapaHm byanjanafeo ca atthato o6pa^ ' 
parij - ^ ^ atthakatharh, apthakathaya ca {ikaih, pabboua cAparam saihsandapotva, 

kavapeyyan ti” ciatetvS, tS aabbo pi tipitaka- 

dliaw bhikkhu simadhikare Yinayayinicchayam karaposi. 

pi tipitaladhara bhikthil s^atthakatha^ikaii^ ■ 
sainSnavif™ ° c’ upapankfchitva, panappanam sammad eva sariiHandetvar 

Tinayavidcchayrm ■^ijjamanabhavaih disva, yathadittham raSS^ 

atthak^Wnlw,^* ^a ! ‘ Bnddhasasanam paSoavassasahasaaparimaijadi kalaih thassatJfdi 

Sari,bodhip;ttatS aactaoattfilMdhikam * 

^ 1 a n ca h5 dani yeva sSBanam samal'aih Baka^takaiti s’abbudf^ 

> OatttgattMdMlauhiaMS. B. ^ 
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s&.sank’upasampad.aih jataih. Kathafi ca ralii yavapa£cavassasata8saparim5nakalapariyanta- 
pavattanasamafcthaih bhavejyati? ” eintetva, puna cintesi: ‘‘ Tajjaham idisam’ sasane uppan- 
nam malakantak’ abbudaiii disva va, yatha sasane nirasank’uppsampadabbavapajjaneua parisud- 
dham pariyodatam butva, y avapaScavassasahassaparimanakalapariyanta-pavattanasamattharh bba- 
veyya. rfitha bySparam anapajjitva v’upekkhako vihareyya; tatha sati Bhagavati Sammiisam- 
baddhe pi sukarapemabbipasadenasamannagato garavacittikarenasamaiigibbuto va bbavissaiii. 
Appeva naina maya sasanaih visodhetabbam eva. EZuto nu klivaham aditd parisuddb’upasani- 
padaih samiiliai'ifcva., iiiiasuiiih Bamanxiadese patittbapeto ? Ye te saddbasampanna kulaputta 
tad upasampadsipelckba; te tad upasampadam gabapetva nirasank* iipasampadabbavena sasanam 
parisuddbaih bbaveyyati/' Atli’ evam cintentassa Ramadhipatirajass’ evarupo parivitakbo 
udapadL 

Sammasambuddliapariiiibbauato kira dvinnaih vassasatanam upari ohattimsatime vasse 
vitivatte, Moggagaliputtatissamaliatberena pesito MabamahindLatliero Tam'bapai^p.ldipaiii 
gantva, sfisanaiii patittbapesi. Tatp Devanaibpiyatisso Sibajindo there paslditva Mabaviba- 
rain patittliiipesi. Mabavibarapatiffbauato pana pattbaya a'^tbarasadbikani dvevassasataui 
parisaddbam sasanaiii ; eko yeya Mahavibb’avasinikayo jato. Yada pana Vattagamabi- 
Abbayo raja Dadbiyan uam.a Bamilarajanani jinitva, Lankadipe rajjaib patto. Abbaya- 
girivibarazb karapetva, sattahi Damilebi parajit^a, palayitva, cuddasavassani niliyitva, 
vasanakale niccam pubb’upakariih Mabatissam nama tberam anetva tassadasL Tam pana 
kulasamsattbam Mabatissatberaxb kulasamsatthadosena Mabavibaravasibbikkbusangbd Maba- 
viburato nibari, Tato pabbuti Mabavibaravaslka bbikkhu oa Abbayagirivibaravasika 
bbikkbu ca : dyedba bbinna dve nikaya jata. 

Tato Abbayagirivibarapatitt^banato pana sattapab£LaaaTassd.dbikesu tisu vassasatesu 
vitivattesu, Mabaseno nama reja Lankadipe sattavisativassani rajjam karesi^ Tasmiib 
kale so raja Jetavanavibaratb katva^ Dakkbibavibaravasissa jimbantarassa asanmtassa 
papauiittassa TissatbSrassa paslditvil adiisi. Tato pattbaya Jetavanaviharavasike ' bbikkhu 
Maliavibaravusiknhi bhikklnlhi AbbayagirivasikOhi bbikkhiibi ca bbinditva, JStavanaviha- 
iavasiiukriyu iirim’ oko nikayo julo. 

* (To be oontimtech) 

FOLKLORE IN BURMA. 

BY TAW SEIN-KO. 

No. 3. — The Thrafi-eyed Kimj^ 

Sfila?>anbaw&, was sncceeded in 442 B. O. by Buttabanng, the Son of Itfabft'SJinbawi 
by Bddayl 3 Tlio advent oi this king, who }iacl three eyes, the third being between the other 
two, was propbosied by Gautama Baddha biniselC according to the following tradition.® 

1 Thonj irt a Hiauliir tradUion amoujaf tko Talaiujfs, from whom the? Burmans appear to have adapted thoiir 
own version after the oomiuost of tlio maritinio provincoH by Alompra in 1757 A. D, The Talaing name 
for the kin.tr is Mntjiinjo and Jiot Dnttabaunff. The following is extracted from HaswolPs Grammatical 

and Vuralnanry nf Uw /Vyaaa Ldiipiaije, p. xv. : “The l^ogxian name of Maulmain is' Mot-mooa-liim 
(Mut-mwt‘*lMn) or Oiio-eyo-destroyofl. Tho legend is, tliat an ancient king had three eyes, two in the usual 
places, and mio in the t 5 onti*e of the forehead. With this third eye he coniild see what was going on in the 
aurrotuiding kiiigdonw. The ICiug of Hiani traa at war with him, and, finding his plans continually thwarted, 
suHpoctod tUortJ wore traitors in his camp, and called a council to find out who gave information ooucerning hia 
' plans to the mumiy . llis oftlcors told him that there was no traitor, but that the King of Maulmain was able with 
his third tjyo t(^ see all that was going on in the Siameao Camp. It was suggested that the King of Siam should give 
hiH clauj^hter to the King of 'Maulmain, hu that when she had succeeded in gaining the confidence of the king, she 
might mawagtj to put out his third eye. This counsel was followed and proved successful, and the third eye was 
destroyed, ilonee the name oi' the city. It is often called Mot-lfim-lfiin (Mut-b^m-lem), or Eye-destr<gred- 
destroyed.” Tlujse traditions about Dutiabanng and Mut-piroje are, I believe, traceable to the worship of Siva, 
which prevailed in Bnriiia in ancient times. 

a See anU, Voh XIX. pp. 418, W. [Observe the lino of royal descent.^ leather, then elder-son, then 
younger-sou (childluss), then oidor-son’s son. Comijare anie, Vol. XXL p. 287fP.-- E d.] ^ 

® This tradition, witli slight variations, is gravedy recorded in the Mah^jyC.mmn Ilamnijavaihsa) or 
CJironiclo of the Burmese Kings. 
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G-autama Buddha, in the fifth year of his Buddhahood, was presented by the two 
brothers Mahapuwa and ChfLjapxihha with a sandal- wood monastery situated at Vaijij- 
jagama, otherwise called Lbgaing,^ in Sunaparanta* The sage accepted the gift and 
occupied the monastery for seven days. On his return he walked , along the Toma range 
fringing the right bank of the Irrawaddy, and from the top of the P6§figdaung hills to the 
north of Prome, he saw a piece of cow-dung floating in the sea,® which stretched to the range 
of hills on the east. At the same time a male mole came and paid him homage by offering him 
some burrowings. On seeing these two omens the Master smiled, and being asked by Ananda 
the cause of his doing so, he replied : “My beloved Ananda, after I have attained Parinirvana, 
and after the religion has flourished for 101 years, yonder sea will dry up and the kingdom of 
8aiAk‘8ttarjl will be founded. The mole before us will be incarnated as Diittabaung, the founder 
of that kingdom, from whose reign will date the establishment of my religion in the country of 
the Mranmfts.”^ 

The mole had been asked by his wife to wake her up when Gautama approached their home, 
so that she might participate in the merit that w'ould accrue to them both by making some suitable 
offering. As it was rather early in the morning when Buddha arrived, the husband thought 
that he would not disturb the slumbers of his wife. But when she got up and found out that 
the sage had come and gone, and that her husband had made an olfering of his burrowings, she 
became irate at his remissness of duty, and lost no time in following Gautama and ciying out to 
him, at the top of her voice, to stop and receive her offering. In compliance with her entreaty, 
he stopped at a hill, called, in after times, the Biingyldaung,® and duly received her proffered 
burrowings. This done, the female mole thought that she would have revenge on her husband 
for his extreme recklessness for her spiritual welfare, and took an oath thus : 

“ By the efficacy of the merit I have just acquired, may I, in my next birth, fee a person 
capable of wreaking a singular vengeance on my husband in his next birth 

The male mole was duly incarnated in the womb of BSdayl, the Queen of Mahft?ian- 
bawJ^ while his wife became Princess Pek^San6® in the country of PandWft,^® The 
princess was beautiful, accomplished, and clever, and many were the princes that sought her 
hand. Her father determined that high birth, if not uninteiTupted descent from the race of 
Sakya^i kings of Northern India, shonld be the sine qud non of his future son-in-law, and he 
accordingly wedded his daughter to Duttabaung, king of ^ardk^ettarft. 

Duttabaung was a puissant prince, who wielded the sceptre of an extensive empire. His 
dominions included the whole of Jamhxldlpa^^ and his influence was felt even in the land of 


* Legaingr is in the Minbn district. It is still a famous place of pilgrimag-e. 

B Burmans derive from PawtlSfiS (Sole-head) because, according to tradition, Gautama Buddha fumed 
the soles of his feet on the top of this hill and pronounced an oracle regarding the foundation of ^arOk^^ttarft 
(^riksh&tra). See, ante, p. 6 . 

6 That the sea washed the shore as far as Prome appears to be supported by the marine sholls found on the Hlla 
in the neighbonrhood, hut the exact or approximate period when it dried up has not, as yet, been determined. 

T The exact derivation of Mrdnmd (pron. Bam^, the national appellation, by which the Burmans are known 
to themsel'*o^es, has not been definitely settled. Sir Arthur Phayre says that it is derived from Btahm^, the 
progenitor of the human race according to Buddhist tradition j whilo Bishop Bigandet derives it from the 
appellation by which the Burmans are known to the Chinese (Mrdn-mCi, = Myin^m^ according to ono method of 
phonetics). Hodgspn, on the other hand, maintains that it is derived from a word signifying * man.* 

* The Bhngyidaung hill is nearly opposite Prome. There is another of the samo name opposite Pagan. The 
local derivation of Ddngyidawig is fdw, to stop, abruptly 5 kyi, to see 5 and fawnr/, a hill. ■ 

* IBSk^and is spelt BissanC = (P) Pifiuna.— Ed.] 

Pamdwh is Identified with Tanngdwingyl in the Magw^ district. For the story of B^dayS, see ante, Vol. XIX* 
p* 43? fl. , 

historianB take a delight in tracing the descent of their kings from the Sakya race of Northern 



native writers in Jamhfidipa, Their idea of geography is extremely hazy. 
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the Nagas and Asnras. His might and power was such that even Indra,i3 the Lord of the 
thirty-three gods of Tavatimsa, had to lend^^ his celestial aid to the consummation of his wishes. 
When ?Sar^k*§ttara was built both Sakra and the N§.gas rendered valuable assistance, and on 
its completion Duttabaung was inducted to his throne by Sakra,i® who conferred on him celestial 
weapons. One of these was a wonderful spear, which carried royal messages to the king’s 
tributaries. Sakra also presented Duttabaung with a wonderful drum, which, when beaten, 
could be heard on the utmost coniines of the empire, thereby indicating that the time for paying 
tribute had come. 

Duttabaung ruled with justice tempered by mercy, and great was the amount of tribute 
received by him. He was loved by his subjects and feared by his tributary chiefs, and was, in 
short, blessed in all respects except one. That was, although he was extremely fond of his wife 
PSk^Sano, he was treated by her with coldness, haughty disdain, and inveterate hatred, dis- 
simulated under the cloak of feigned obedience and respect. Her one object in life appeared 
to be to foil his designs wherever possible, to effect the reduction of his. power and influence, 
and to bring ignominy and shame upon him in all that he undertook. But so long as 'the king 
observed the precepts inculcated by Gautama Buddha, supported the monks, and looked after 
the interests of the religion, the designs of this malicious queen were frustrated by the occult 
power of the lults (spirits). 

One day, however, in an evil hour, the king, withont due investigation directed the con- 
fiscation of a piece of rice-land measuring 5 pes (a pe is a measure of land which may 
1 d 0 taken for the purposes of the story at an acre), which a widowed sweet-meat seller had 
presented to her preceptor. Henceforth, owing to this sinful deed committed against the 
religion, the king’s p<^wor declined.^® His satraps and governors grew refractory and eventually 
throw off their allogianco: tribute was withheld: the wonderful spear would no longer 
go on its wonted errands ; and the drum would sound no more. To add to this long series 
of misfortunes Queen Pfik^anfi hit upon a plan, which was doomed to be successful in fulfil- 
ling her evil desire. She had an old skW® of hers washed clean, and obtained some rags 
from a cemetery, and then had a towel woven with these materials for the use of the king. 
Duttabaung placed too much confidence in the love and fidelity of his wife, and not suspecting 
anything wiped his face with ifc when lo ! on account of the extreme nncleanliness of the 
towel, hifl third or middle eye became blind ! Simultaneously with his blindness his celestial 
spear and drum disappeared ! Not convinced that his power had diminished, the foolish king 
in Ilia dotage sot out on a progress through his dominions with the object of re-establishing 
his government on its former basis. He was cruising near Cape 3Sregrais,*5^ when by spitting 
into the sea he excited tlio wrath of the Nagas, who carried him and his brazen boat to their 
country under the earth. 

Thus perished tho threc-eyod king, Duttabaung, and the oath of his wife P6fc?Jano, in her 
previous birth, was fulfilled. 

Sakra, tlio Rocordixifar An#?ol of BnrhlliiRm, ia known to tho Bnmans as fSa^gy^Toam, Mvn is pure Burmese, 
signify ingr an important popHOuago : for { = 'Baler a), see ante, Vol. XX. p. 422. 

Burmaus havo a saying that, when a king is powerful, even rulers of nlLts (spirits) have to render him 
assistance. 

w Native histories am mostly tho work pf Buddhist monks, or of monks who have turned laymen,- and every 
opportunity is soisod upon to improve their position, and to impress on the secular rulers the ^wisdom 
of interfering with the Buddhist Religion, as inonloatod by the monkish brotherhood. The 
was put into its present shatio by a body of learned monks and ex-monfcs after the First Anglo-Burmese War 
(1824 A. B.}. 

Skirts of women and clothes from a cemetery are regarded by the Bnrmans to be specially unclean for men. 
[In the unoleannoBS of the former we have a most interesting survival of a custom of tata.— Ed.] 

w Tho Burmese name for Ne^rau is Mgayit *= N%a-ooiling. [The symbols for yit may, however, be rock, ros 
or Hs according to tho phonetics adopted. The usual W form of the word is Kfigarasi.— Ed.] 
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SANSKRIT WORDS IN TEE BURMESE 
LANOUAUB. 

A BEPLT. 

I shall proceed to deal ■with Mr. Houghton’s 
criticisms seriatim.^ 

Mr. Houghton disagrees with me in thinking 
that any of the words given in my list relate to 
social life or are in common use. In refutation of 
his statement I may say that the following San- 
skrit derivatives are in very common use 
among the Burmese : — (7) chankra/m in the 
sense of walking about for exercise; (8) drajp as a 
synonym for g6n (P^li guna), meaning primarily to 
be possessed of a certain status in society, and 
secondarily to be proud ; (10) kamhhd, a world or 
a cycle of existence ; (12) parissadi an assembly or 
audience, a congregation of people meeting to- 
gether for purposes of religious devotion or festi- 
vity; (14) prakaU, in statu guo, or in a state of 
nature ; (15) prassad, a turret, or a building -with 
a number of roofs overtopping one another.® 

Adhvan. — Mr. Houghton says : “The word is, 
however, an extremely rare one, and its meaning 
would probably not be understood by nine edu- 
cated Burmans out of ten.” With all due defer- 
ence, I must say again that this woi’d is in very 
common use. When a Burman wishes to express 
the incalculable duration of his repeated existences 
before he can enter Nirv^a, he would always 
employ this word in connexion with samsdra. 
Again, in Burmese histories, as well as in conver- 
sation, the word is commonly employed to signify 
the long succession of kings subsequent to the 
reigning ruler. 

Amirlta. — The Sanskyit derivative is pronounced 
amraik or amyaik^ as pointed out by Mr. 
Houghton. The substitution of t for in my 
former article {ante, Yol. XXI. p. 94) is, as admit- 
ted by the Editor, a misprint. The truth of Mr, 
Houghton’s remark that, “ the application of the 
epithet amrmk {amyiia) to the Buddhist Nirvana 
is obviously modern and needs no discussion here,” 
can, I must confess, be hardly admitted by any 
scholar who knows anything of Pl.li and Bud- 
dhism. There can be no doubt that North Indian 
influence is responsible for theti'ansformation of 
the word, the various stages of which appear to be 
as foUows : amHta^amrit===iamr6ts=zanir6k, which, 
accor^ng to the Burmese system of phonetics, 
would be pronounced aumaik, 

ABhishi&ka. — ^No doubt in the ** corrected 

speliia^ i^ed under the authority of the Text- 

— ^ , 

Se^.onfe^ p. 


book Committee of Burma, of which I was a mem- 
ber, the Sanskyit derivative bhissik was changed 
to hhisih on the advice of the native sagds or 
pandits, who were in the majority, and whose 
evident desire was to disclaim any I’elationship 
of Burmese with Sanskrit, and, in spite of ancient 
usage, to try and derive all Sanskrit deiivatives 
foom P^li, the sacred language of the Southern 
School of Buddhism. I do not at all see how “'the 
fact of the penultimate vowel in the Burmese form 
beings and not ^ is a proof of its late introduction.” 
In the hrst place this statement is inconsistent with 
the assertion made in Mr. Houghton’s first para- 
graph that “ from very ancient times, indeed, the 
kings of Burma kept Brtt liman astrologers at their 
coui'ts for the purpose of making forecasts, fixing 
dates, and what not ” (I suppose the vague “What 
not ” would include the duty of performing the 
coi'onation ceremony of Burmese kings). In the 
second place, in dealing with Indo-Chinese langu- 
ages, which have borrowed their alphabet from 
India, it is hai-dly safe to base one’s conclusion on 
the mere morphology of words. The genius of^ 
such languages is so different from either Sanskrit 
or Pdli that it would be much safer bo take also 
into consideration the phonetic forms of such 
words. Although the derivative from Sanskyit, 
which we ai-e now discussing, is written bhissik or 
bhisih, the combination ik is always pronounced' 
6k, thus establishing its affinity to the vowel 6 in 
abhish6ka. 

Chakra. — I must again point out the very 
common use of the derivative from this Sanskyit/ 
word. The PAli expression dhammachakka is 
always rendered into Burmese as dhammaohakrd^ 
thus showing the partiality of the Burmese 
languageforderivatives from Sanskyit and rebut- 
ting Mr. Houghton’s contention ; — “ the former, 
or P§>li, word {chakka) was that originally used, 
and that the Sanskrit word has been introduced 
subsequently by some courtly scholar.” One of 
the titles of the Burmese king was “ the Lord of 
the chakrd weapon (or disc) ; ” and in common 
conversation the notion of a supernatural element 
is always conveyed by the word chakrd in such 
expressions as yat’dl chakrd, supernatural or 
flying chariots ; nd S chakrd, supernatural faculty 
of hearing. 

OhakravAla. — The cosmogony of the Burmese 
is not derived “ from thq BiAhmap. astrologers at , 
the Court,” but was intooduced with Buddhiswi* . * 

Chakravartin.-— I cannot at all agree with 
Mr. Houghton’s statement as to the manner of' 


® The numbers refer to the words in my former list, mte, Vol. XXI. 
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the introduotion o£ the derivative from this word. 
No Burmese king has ever arrogated to himseH 
such a title, and the condemnation of the Burmese 
courtiers is hardly justifiable. Nor can I sub- 
scribe to his expression the “old speakers of 
Pali.” 

Chankram. — Childers, in his Pali Dictionary 
(page 99;, identifies the Pali word cahhmno, mean- 
ing “a covered walk, arcade, portico, cloister,” 

with the Sanskrit + W- The word 

»» ^ 
as meaning “walk (abstract and concrete)” is 

given at page 165 of Oappeller’s SanshriUBnglish 
Dictionary. 

Bravya. — The exceedingly common use of the 
word drap, which is derived from dravya, has 
already been pointed out above. 

Kalpa.— Mr. Houghton contends that, where 
a P^\i and a Sanskrit derivative having the 
same signification exist in Burmese, greater 
antiquity should be attached to the former. 
With all due deference to his scholarship I 
would beg leave to differ from this view- I 
would select only a few instjuxces to show that this 
contention is not warranted by facts. The Pilli 
words dhtmmmhahUa and SUriputta always 
assume in Burmose partially Sanskritio forms as 
dhmmachahrd and Sdripntiard Again, in a 
BnruieHe ins(u*iptioii, dated 1198 A. which was 
found at Pagan, the word Mrpan oocux’S, which 
has closer afiiniiy to the Sanskrit Mrvdm than 
to the Pali Nihhdna; and the Pilli ViHsakaDma is 
always rendered in Burmese as VieakrOm (Sanskrit 
Vlh^akarman), How would Mr. Houghton explain 
this remurkabhi phenomenon H Could ho explain it 
in any way oilier than by saying that the Sanskrit 
derivatives in the Burmese language are of more 
ancient date than the corresponding Pilli dcriva- 
tivcs ? 

As regards ibo pronunciation <3f the conjunct 
cons<mant / as in sxieh words as ulldim 

imd mlldpii, it is hardly .justifiable to adopt the 
standard obtaiuiug in Arakan, though it is un- 
doftbtedly not nowadays a centre of native learn- 
ing. Since the full of Arukan in 1785 A. D. the 
♦•apituls of Burma have hiieu the scats of learning 
and the centres of literary activity for the whole 
of the Burmese Empire. 

Mvigasiras and Pushya.— The point to which 
1 would d(!sir (3 to draw attention in connexion 
with these words is that in Buruiose works, such 
as the translations of Jfibtakas, preference is 
always shown to the employment of Sansk^t 
derivatives. If the Pali derivatives were already 
in existenetj, and were tlierefore, betttjr and more 
widely uudei*Btood, how could we account for 


snch preference ? Surely terms, which had at- 
tained some popular fixity, would have been 
employed in translating astrological works, which, 
according to Mr. Houghton, were a later impor- 
tation. 

Parissad. — ^In the Revised Vocabulary of Bur^ 
mese Spelling issued by the Text-book Com- 
mittee, this word is, no doubt, as pointed by 
Mr. Houghton, spelt parisat. At the sitting of 
the Committee, when the spelling of this word 
was discussed, the reason given by one of the 
sayds for the adoption of the form as it now 
stands was, that it was derived from parisdti, 
which is but another form of parisd + iti I This 
was no doubt an attempt made with a vengeance 
to disclaim all connexion with Sanskrit. The 
word used to be spelt until a few years ago paris^ 
sadt but the modem school of Buiunese writers, 
who know nothing about the obligations of Bur - 
mese to Sanskrit, desire to eliminate all San- 
skritic elements, which they do not understand and 
cannot appreciate, in Sanskrit means 

“sitting around, besetting; assembly, congrega- 
tion.’^ The con*esponding Pali form pa/risd is pri- 
marily employed in the Buddhistic sense of the 
various classes of Buddha’s disciples as monks, 
nuns, lay disciples, female devotees, &o., &c. (See 
Childers’ Fdli Dictionary, page 346). Mr. 
Houghton’s ‘violent assumption’ that ‘the original 
Sanskrit word means rather a council, as in a 
court, or an assembly of ministers,’ and that ‘it 
was so first used by the Br§.hmans in the king’s 
court, the use of the word becoming afterwards 
more generally extended,’ is scarcely wamanted by 
the circumstances of the case. The supposition 
that the word was first introduced in a political, 
and not a religious, sense, and that it then per- 
meated to the masses is not reasonably justified by 
the absence of means for the dissemination of ideas 
from a centre of political activity among the masses 
of the people, by the difloulty of communication 
and intercoiu'so, and by the attitude of indifference 
generally assumed by native rulers towards their 
subjects. There can he no doubt that the word 
parissad was introduced into Burma with the 
Buddliist Beligion. 

Prakrit!— My acknowledgments are due to Mr. 
Houghton for rectifying this error. The Sanskrit 
derivative is now being superseded by the P&li 
derivative, for the reasons explained above- 

Pr&s&da. .Burmese architecture is, at present, 
idmost a terra incognita ; and it is hard to refute 
arguments in the shape of vague surmises. 

Pr5ta. — See my remarks on ahKisMha above. 
The derivative priitd is in very common use among 
the Burmese. That the Buddhistic sense of the 
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word is at one witli the Sanskritio sense is clearly 
shewn at page 378 of Ohilders’ Pali Dictionary. 

Bishi. — The deriyative from this word is not 
now used as a title of respect when addressing 
Buddhist monks, the word now in use being rahanZ 
(Paii, araham). The modem signification at- 
tached in Buz'mese to ra$s& is an anchoi’ite, who 
is beyond the pale of the Order of Buddhist 
Monks. The imputation of piide and conceit to 
Burmese monks, as implied by Mr. Houghton’s 
remarks, is, I think, uncalled for and unjustifiable. 
In spite of the high authority of Dr. Judson, who 
is, by the way, not an authority on Pali or San- 
skrit, the Pali f ozm isi of the word risJii is never 
foxmd in Buimese as a naturalized word. In 
translating isi its eq^uivalent rass^ is invai'iably 
used. In this connexion it may be interesting to 
note that Sanskrit and P&Ji derivatives are 
by the Burmese sometimes coupled together, 
as if the object is to explain one by the 
other : 

Trfl-m kramma «= havnma Pdli + Tca/rmm 
(Sanskrit) 

kap kambhU. = Ijoppa (Pali) + kalpa (San- 
skrit) 

BaBs^Bahan2=sEw7ii (Sanskrit) + Araham 
(PILli) 

Am§§ puccha. prassanfib = Am^Z (Buimese) 4- 
'pucchd (P^li) + !praHa (Sanskrit) 

The above combinations are frequently met 
with in Burmese prose. 

Samudra. — ^In Burmese boobs, so far as I have 
read them, the word samuddard is always used, in a 
literal and not a metaphorical sense, in prefei'ence 
to the vernacular word pmU. In Buimese poeti-y 
the two words ai'e sometimes found joined 
together. I should be glad to know the grounds 
of Mr. Houghton’s statement ; — “ It was there- 
fore probably inti-oduced at a late period by 
some philosophical writer.” 

S&riputra. — Thef orm Sdri^j^uttard as well as that 
of amraih (Sanskrit amrita, PMi amaia) arefotmd, 
in the Pd/ramigoM^ the “ Paradise Lost ” of the 
Burmese. This woik was compiled by Silavaihsa, 
a learned monk of Taungdwmgyi in the Magwd 
District of Upper Burma, in the latter half of the 
15th Century A. D, 

Sattva. — ^Here, again, Mr. Houghton has been 
misled by Dr. Judson, who says that sattavd 
means a * rational being’ in Burmese, which is 
not a complete definition. The sense in which 
this word is used in Sanskrit, P&h, and Burmese 
is nearly identical. In Buimese we speak of 14 
safkmA, mankind, sattavd, animals of the 
land, yi sattavd, fishes of the sea. Mr. Houghton’s 


explanation about the possible confusion of the 
two PSili words sattd, a ” being, cr eatare, animal, 
sentient being, man,” and satta, seven, is highly 
ingenious, but cannot bear any criticism, because 
sm^ely when a Burman with some knowledge of 
Pali reads a book in that language, he would have 
common sense enough to consti'ue according to 
the context, and not take the meaning of each 
detached word without any reference to the other 
words in the same sentence. Mr. Houghton 
ga^yg. — seems probable that the Sanskrit 
form of this word (which is mainly used in philo- 
sophical works) was adopts d in Burmese 
This Sanskrit deiuvative occurs as sattvd, in an 
ancient inscription of Pagan, dated 585 B. E. 
(1223 A. D.). 

Here, again, we have an instance where the word 
is derived from the Sansk pit sattva, and not 
from the Pali satta, 

Bakra.— Mr. Houghton accuses me of allowing 
my religious zeal to overstep my discretion in 
giving ** this personage ” the title of the ** Re^ 
cording Angel of Buddhism “A veiy little > 
enquiry would have shown him ’’ that Ohxlders ' 
makes use of this very title in his Dictionary (page 
419), and that the Burmese notions regarding' 
this god are more in confoi'mity with Buddhist , 
than with Hindu ideas- 

The point at issue, therefore, between Mr. 
Houghton and myself is, whether Sanskrit 
or Pfitji derivatives were first introduced into 
the Burmese language. BCis remarks appear 
to shew that he. is in favour of the theory^ 
which accords priority to the latter class 
derivatives. I venture to hold the opposite; 
view and to base my conclusion on the 
following statements of fact : — 

In the Buddhist literature of the Burmese we 
meet with the remarkable phenomenon of tx*ans- 
lating Pdli words by moans of Sanskpit deriva- 
tives ; e. g* 


Pftji word. 

Sanskrit 

dorivative. 

Original form of ' 
the derivative ^ 
in Sanskrit.# 

Amata. 

1 Amraik. 

Ampita. 

Dhammachakka. 

Dhammachakr& 

Dharmachakrat 

Hamma. 

Ki'ammfi. 

Bwarman* 

Sakka. 

Saki^S^ 

Sakra* 

Samudda* 

Samuddard. 

Samudra. 

Sangaha. 

Sangroh. 

Sangraha, 

Sd/xiputta. 

Sdriputtard, 

Sdriputi*a. 

Satta. 

Sattavd. 

Sattva. 

Yissakamma, 

Yisaki*6m. 

Vi^ivakarman* , ' 


1 Spelt phoneticaljy. 
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Again, in the ancient inscriptions of Pagan 
dating from the 11th and 12th centniies we meet 
with the Sanskrit form of invocation Bri Nam6 
Sucldhdyct instead of the customary Pdli fown 
Namd Tassa JBhagavaU Arahatd SmmidsaMud- 
dhassa. Also in some inscriptions, as the PoSuo 
daung Inscription (see ante, p. 2) traces of the 
influence of the MaMydna, or Northern School 
of Buddhism, still exist in the expression of the 
wish of the donor to attain Buddhahood, and not 
Arahatship (see Hibbei-t Lectures, 1881, pp. 254-5). 
Lastly, that Sanskrit studies were much cultivated 
among the Burmese in ancient times is clearly 
proved ’by the Tet-hnwegyaung Inscription at 
Pagan, dated 804 B. E. or 1442 A. D., which records 
a list not only of works belonging to the Buddhist 
Canon, but also of medical, astrological, gram- 
matical, and poetical works translated from the 
Sanskrit language- 

These facts appear to indicate:— 

<3) That the form of Buddhism first intro- 
duced into Burma Proper was that of the 
Mahftytoa or Northern School ; 

(ii) that the Buddhist scriptures when 
first introduced were written in Sanskyit, 
which is the language of the Northern School; 


(iii) that the Southern School or Hinayana, 
the language of whose scriptures is Paji, sub- 
sequently absorbed and assimilated, by its 
stronger vitality, the Northern School, which, 
through the cessation of intercourse ^ith 
Northern India, had fallen into corruption 
and decay. 

These inferences are further supported by the 
evolution of the Burmese pagoda, in which are 
combined the stdpa type of Northern India and 
the chaitya type of Ceylon, as pointed out by the 
Editor of this Journal in his lecture on the subject 
before the Anthropological Institute in October 
1892. 

I am glad that my short note on the existence 
of Sanskrit derivatives in the Burmese language 
has been criticised by Mr. Houghton. The con- 
troversy will, I hope, excite some intemst in the 
subject. At present there is a lamentable dearth 
of scholars in Bxirma, and Bmmese history^ 
Burmese literature, and Burmese antiquities are 
fields in which the labourers are exceedingly few^ 
though the harvest should be plentiful and 
rich. 

Taw Sein-Ko. 

Christ's College, Cambridge, March Stk, 1893. 
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WISHING STONES IN BUBMA. 

On the pliitfonu of the Shwfidagon Pagoda at 
Rangoon thoi'c are two Wishing Stones. Tlierc 
is also one on Mandalay Hill, and one in the 
K6gun Cave in the Amherst District. There are 
piubably others scattered about the country. 

The custom is to formulato a wish in the 
mind and then try and lift the stone, e,g., “ I 
want so and so: iimy the stone bo heavy (or light, 
as the case may bo) if my prayer is heard I” The 
stone is then lifted and if it proves heavy oi* light, 
according as wished, the prayer is heard. 

The Burmese arc very fond of testing things 
twice, but not oftenor. Accordingly the wish 
is xisinilly repeiited twice, reversing the desired 
weight of the stono : i.e., it is wished to be light 
and then heavy, or vice ncrsd. If the prayer is 
answered to the same* officot twice well and good, 
but if the prayer is answered diiforently at the 
two trials it is neither granted nor denied. The 
first trial in such a case is considered the better 
of the two. 

At Rangoon the stones are cliicfiy used by old 
women and maidens. The old women to ascertain 


the health of relatives, and the gii*ls with regard 
to their love affaira. R, 0, Temple. 

BAO, INDO-BUBOPEAN BOB MONASTERY. 

Sangermano in his Description of the Burmese 
Empire, written 1780-1808 A.D., uses throughout 
the book the word bao to mean a Buddhist monas*- 
tery. At p. 90, (reprint 1885) he' says, there is 
not any village, however small, which has not one 
or more large wooden houses, which are a species 
of convent, by the Portuguese in India called 
Bao.” He means clearly what is called a hyaung. S 
by the Burmese and a vihdra in the classics. 

Again in the Life of Monsignor Percoio by 
Quirini on page 125 occurs : — 

egli Bombra dissi, che i Talapoini non siano 
cho un^ avanzo, e rampoUo di cotali filosofi 
Indiani, menando una vita a queUi somigliante in 
certi loro Monisterj, con vooabolo Egizio, e neir 
Egitto usato, Ba6 chiamati.” 

Lastly in HaswelTs Pegum Lmguage, s.v,, 
there occurs Bha, a monastery. This seems to 
settle the derivation of this word, which puzzled 
Tule; see Eobson-Jolson, 8,v.,Kyomg, in Sup- 
plement. B. 0. Temple. 
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A aANSK?IT.ENaLISH DIOTIONABT, being a 
practical Handbook, with Traneliteration, Aooen. 
tnation, and Etymological Ajialyaia thiongbont. 
Compiled by Abthub A. MAODONnii, M.A., Ph.D., 
Corpus Christi College, (Deputy) Professor of 
Sanskrit in tlie XTuiversity of Oxford. London, 
LougznanB, Green & Co., 1893. 

I cannot do better than commence by (^Luoting 
the first words of the preface of this escellent booh. 

** The of the present work is to satisfy, within 
the compass of a comparatively handy volume, 
the practical wants not only of learners of Sanskrit, 
but also of scholars for purposes of ordinary 
reading.’* It will appear from what follows that 
this modest aim has been completely ariived at. 

Dr. Macdonell has followed the newer school 
of Sanskiitists, of whom Professor Whitney is 
the most prominent leader, in abandoning native 
authorities, and confining himself to words* 
•py Tii fili can be (quoted £roxn actual literature. 
There is much to be said for this standpoint, and 
no doubt it supplies a convenient hard and fast 
principle for the selection of woids, — a principle^ 
too, which, in a work like the present, meant 
more for Sanskrit students than for comparative 
philologists, stands the test of practical useful- 
ness. At the same time, with every respect for 
the learned scholars who have adopted it, I feel 
bound to protest against it, as being based on a 
false assumption. Even assuming that the prin- 
ciple is a sound one, it is impossible to cgiiTy it 
out thoroughly at the present day. Por until 
every Sanskrit work in existence has been made 
accessible to scholars, and has been indexed, it 
is impossible to say whether any word suggested 
for insertion in a dictionary, or any form sug- 
gested for insertion in a grammar is quotable or 
not. But putting that point to one side, — it is 
a fallacy to assume that the portion of Sanskrit 
literature of which we have existing remains 
contains the omne scihile of the language. I 
believe that the greatest European Sanskrit 
scholar will he the first to confess that in many 
particulars his knowledge of Sanskrit is very small 
beside that of scholars like HSmachandra or the 
authors of the Dhdiii^pdtha. The latter may, no 
doubt, be sometimes mistaken, but I should not 
dream of doubting the existence of a word men- 
tioned by them, merely because it did not occur 
in known literature, unless some cogent argument 
were advanced for showing that they were wrong. 
Besides, only a small portion of the whole of 
Sanskrit literature has sumved, and what right 


^ Sbr reasons which it is tmneoeBsary to quote here, 
there is that the Prdkyit word was aggaaOM 

(i. 0., o^ra, wiik pleonastic a4a and ihd). This is, as a 


have we to assume that the pai-t which has not 
survived contains no words which do not occur 
in the part which has ? Por this reason, though 
I fully admit its practical convenience in a work 
like the present, I feel compelled to utter a pro- 
test against a fashion, if I may so term it, which 
is coming to the front, of treating with too much 
distrust the works of the oldest Indian Lexico- 
graphers and Grammarians. I maintain that 
a complete Sanskrit dictionary should contain 
all words given in native dictionaries, whether 
found in literature or not, for one never knows 
when a certain word will not be required by 
the student. Moreover, many of these unquot- 
able words may he found most useful to the 
comparative philologist, whether he compare 
Sanskrit with other Aryan languages, or with 
modem Indian languages, and even when he 
endeavours to study the life history of Sanskrit 
itself. To take an example from the field of 
comparative philology with which I am most 
familiar. There is a Hindi word agdH, meaning 
“ sugar-cane sprouts,’* the derivation of which 
would be a mystery to the student, who had only a 
lexicon based on the theory of the now school to 
guide him. The px’cservation of the g shows that 
i the word must have come through a Prfl;krit form 
containing either a double gg or a g protected by 
a nasal.^ This would refer us to a Sanskrit form 
angdrilcd, but no such word is to bo found in 
Dr. Macdonell’s dictionary, as it is not quotable 
from literature. A reference, Ixowcver, to the 
older dictionaries, shows that the Indian lexico- 
graphers did give a word angdrilcd, meaning 
“ sugar-cane spxwts.*’ Here we have a direct ’ 
proof that the old lexicographers were right, and 
that the writer of a complete Sanskrit dictionary 
would not err in including it. But this word is ^ 
not only a help to the student of modem Indian 
languages. It is a help to the student of Sanskrit 
itself. It is one of the many instances of false 
etymologies which occur in that language, and is a . 
valuable example of the way in which the founders 
of Sanskrit (as distinct from the Vedio language) , 
helped out the paucity of a traditional priests’ 
language of the schools, and made it available fgr , 
the use of the forum, by borrowing words from 
the vernaculars current at the time of tbe birth 
of profane Sanskrit learning. They took these 
Prdkrit (I use the word for want of a better term) 
words and worked baok from them to what they 
considered must have been the original word as 


matter of letters, a possible corruption of aiigMkd, but 
is certainly not derived from tkat word. 
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used in Vedic times, and adopted the word thus 
formed as Sanskrit. Sometimes, as in the case 
of angdriM, their etymology, was at fault, hut 
this does nob prevent the word "being Sanskrit. 

It is therefore well to recognize at once the 
limits of Dr. Macdoneirs work. For the pin-pose 
of the student of Sanskrit literature it is 
admii-able and complete, but it does not supply 
the wants of the comparative philologist noi* does 
it pretend to do so. 

Having said so much about what the dictionary 
does not contain, it is time to say what it does. 
Briefly speaking, it is mainly a dictionary of 
Classical (or as some call it, “ Profane”) San- 
kyit and only contains such Ycdic words as occur 
in those portions of V’edio literature which are 
readily accessible in good selections. Out-of-the- 
w-ay technical terms are, as a rule, excluded, but a 
special feature of the woi*kis the large number of 
grammatical and rhetorical terms so necessary 
for the adequate coniprolicnsion of native glosses, 
and which have hitherto not boon found in any 
dictionai-y. Chancing to have had a good deal to 
do with rhetorical tonus lately, I have been able 
to test this feature of the work pretty thoroughly, 
and have found that Dr. Macdoneirs claims to 
usefulnoBB in this respect are amply borne out. 
Even when the mejining of a rhetorical term is 
clour, it is not Jihvays easy to hit readily upon 
the exact English accepted equivalont. The 
translation oi the BdUtga Darpmiw has hitherto 
been the only gnide to the student, but it is 
inconvenient to use, and only deals with the 
main stenm of the many- branching tree of Hindu 
rhetoric. For the piirpostis of a future edition 
I may refer Dr. Mac.donell to a useful little 
Hindi by 

Pandit Biliari Lai Chaubd, which gives an aliflia- 
betical list of some hundred and fifty rhetoneal 
terms, each «.>£ wliieh is fully exphiinod, together 
■with cxunqdes fi-oiu Himji jiieraiure 


Dr. Macdonell, in his preface, gives a list of 
the books to f.hc diethnmry specially refers. 

Itcontaina houus forty names, principally of the 
high classical period of Ba.nskpt lit<u*ature. It 
includes Hueli dillieiilt works us K(iilcwihcki% 
the Klvdfdrjuniyn, and the BUnpdkivadha, 
Curiously enough the JM'nKtyanfi is not men- 
tioned, though no doubt eviny word in that not 
very extensive epic will be found duly explained. 

« Prittttid at tho KhaVK Press, IJankipur. Tho 
hook deals osteusibly with Hhidl rhetoric, hut it is 
equally useful for Sanskrit students, tho technical 
terms heiuff all horrc)wed from Sanskrit. 1 may mou- 
tiou that tho stjuly of rhetorie has boon earned to 
astouishiiiff leURths hy Hindi writers, coinmoueiug wjth 
Kikivii Diisa, who flour islnul in tho middlft of tho 17th 
century. After tho death of Tulast Dftsa (lhU8 A* D.), 
poetry disappeared from India, aud during the latter 


The only work which I should have been glad to 
see represented, and which has been left out, is 
the NaUdaya, This difficult poem has to be read 
at some time or other hy every serious student 
of Sanskrit, and it has the advantage of having 
been excellently edited many years ago by Yates. 
There are many words in it with meanings which 
I have not seen in any dictionary.® Such are 
(to quote a couple of instances from the first few 
verses) \/rdj, to be bappy (I. 5), adhirdja^^vdjd- 
nam adhikHtya (I. 7). 

None of the purdnas are included in the list, 
nor are any of ‘the fantras. The omission of the 
first is immaterial, for the language of these 
works is usually of the most simple description. 
There are, however, a few words occurring in 
mdhdtTiujaa and tantras which the reader will 
miss. Such are M-siJbkta^ (though purushd-s^hta 
is given), and Mja, in the sense of * mystic- 
. formula/® a word of frequent occurrence in the 
I tantras. Each mystic formula has a name such 
as mdyd-hlja, and so forth, and they can all be 
found, as well as I remember, in a work called the • 
Tantmsdra, which has been printed in Calcutta. 

Tlie aiTangement of the dictionary is as com- 
pact as is compatible with cleaimess. Compounds 
are ari*anged in convenient groups under a 
leading word. Befox-e consulting the dictionary, 
the reader must be warned to master thoroughly 
the system of punctoation, on which the whole 
system of each group of articles depends. For 
instance, dnuslicLHgilccbp occurs tinder the group 
headed by dnu-liul-iha, and unless the meaning 
of the preceding semi-colon is underatood, a 
learner may bo tempted to read the “ -shangika'* 
as dm-hiAl-shahgiktu The system is, however, 
simplicity itself, and, what is wanted in a 
dictionary, aids compactness, without sacrificing 
in any way the readiness with which a word can 
be found. On one point I must congratulate 
Dr. Maodonell on having the courage to revert to 
Benf ey’s system of giving verbal prepositions in 
alijhabotical order after the last form of the 
simple verb with which they are used. 

Although references are not given, all that is 
really nocessaiy to the ordinary student is to be 
found, viz. the litei-ary peiiod to which each word 
or meaning belongs, and the frequency or rarity 
of its occurrence. Another point of importance 


half of the 17th Century and tho whole of the 18th 
nearly the only celebrated authors (always excepting 
tho incomparable BiUrl Lftl) , were men who taught 
people how to write poetry, but who could not write it 

thomuolvoB, , T. X t 

8 I omit from consideration the larger Petersburg 

Dictionary which I am not jnat now able to consult. 

* Given in tho sraaUer Petersburs Diotionaiy. 
e Not in tho smaUer Eotorsbnrg Dictionary. 
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is that -whereTer the accent is known £i*oin Tedio 
texts it has been indicated in the transliteration. 

The etymological portion of the dictionary is, 
so far as it goes, complete. As ah'eady men- 
tioned, it does not aim at comparative philology, 
outside the bounds of the Sanskrit language. 
All wox’ds, — except the small number which defy 
analysis, have been broken up into them com- 
ponent parts in the transliteration. When these 
means failed, the derivation is concisely added in 
brackets. 1 only regi’et that Dr, Macdonejl did 
not take advantage of the opportunity to point 
out how much Sanskrit, and especially Classical 
Sanskrit, is indebted to words boiTOwed from 
vernaculars in a state of much greater phonetic 
decay than that at which the main poi*tion of 
the language had been arrested. This is a wide 
field, hax*dly touched upon as yet, save by Prof. 
Zachan® ; and is one which promises with little 
labour to yield at bounteous fruit. ‘ Words like 
aitgdra already mentioned, the possible connec- 
tion between verbal bases such as ichchha,^ and 
(both Tedic) parallel forms such as hapdtd 
and Icawdta, hshv/rikd and chhurihd, g6ha and 
grihg, (both Yedio), pa^<‘mandpu^^a, and hundreds 
of others, point to one of two things, either the 
existence of dialects at the time the Yedio hymns 
wex'e composed (if not when they were compiled), 
or else to the borrowing, by a language already 
stereotyped, of words from veimaeidars in a later 
stage of phonetical growth. Both of these facts 
fall well within the province of the etymological 
lexicographer : and a correct appreciation of 
both is absolutely necessary to comprehend the 
relationship between Profane and Yedio Sanskrit, 
and between the former ^d the Yernaoulars of 
India from the time of AiS6ka to the present day. 
One word I miss from Dr. Macdonell’s dictionary, 
which well illustrates what I mean, — ahupya. 
The word is not quotable, and hence it is quite 
rightly omitted, but still I should have been glad 
to know what a skilled etymologist such as he 
is, would have said about it. The word lias two. 
meanings ' not (a) base metal (Jcupya),’’ and ‘ base 
metal.’ Other dictionaries explain the second 
meaning Vy declaring the a to be expletive, that 
is to say ignoHm per ignotvus. Pandits give the 
a its negative force, and say the word means 
^that metal with reference to which all other 
metals are not base,’ i.e., ^ metal which is very 
base.’^ I believe that a reference to the despised 
vemaoulars and Prakrits will clear up the diffi- 
culty- In the former this a prefix is by no means 



uncommon,® and can always be referred through 
Prakrit either to a Sanskrit d, or to a Sanskrit 
ati {a-i, a). Hence I believe that this second 

meaning of ahupya is to be referred to a Pi4kpit 
form of dlcupya or atihupya. 

In order to test the vocabulary of this die- 
tionaiy, I have gone through the first sixty pages 
of the Kddamhari, and compared it with the 
dictionary hitherto available to English scholars 
that of Sir Monier Williams. In these sixty 
pages there are about eighteen words which I 
have failed to find in the older work, all of which, 
with a few unimportant exceptions, are duly 
registered in that under consideration. The ex- 
ceptions are of no moment, and cause no trouble 
to the reader. Those I have noticed in my 
edition of the KddamhaH, are ahlishtaU {aJclishta 
is given), dsluhlhin {dslidiUia, a paZttsa-staff, is 
given), utsdda (utsddana is given), raiita {rasita 
is given) {rifpct mrigdh smlMvamntah 

Idhdicha, comm.), Sahuni-judna {4a7ctma-jridna, is 
given). This will show the thoroughness with 
which the work has been done, and of how far it 
supersedes previous similar books. Of the above 
omitted words, only ono {iiMda) is found in the 
smaller St. Petersburg Dictionary. 

I have already, drawn attention to the compact 
and convenient arrangement of the articles. A 
woi'd of praise mixst also be given to the beauti- 
fully clear typo, and to the freedom from mis- 
prints, — an accuracy which makes an Anglo- 
Indian condemned to hard laljoiir at the hands 
of Calcutta compositors sigh with envy. 

In conclusion, I must congratulate Prof. Mac- 
donoll on being the first to produce a scientifi- 
cally arranged Sanskrit dictionary, of convenient 
sisse and moderate cost. McfasurtKl by its aim it 
is a complete and brilliant success, and if here 
and there I have appeared to l>e a chhidrdmMin, 

I have referred not to the execution of what has 
been done, but have only expressijd my regi’ets 
that his aim has not been a liiglier ono. Bxit 
then, if it had been as I wisli it, and if Dr. 
Macdonell had given us still moj-e gifts from the 
stoi’ehouse of his learning, the size of his book 
would not have been conv<uiient, nor would its cost 
have been modcx’ate. Things art? bettor as they 
ai’e, and we may hope for, at souk*, future time, 
a lexicon embracing the wliole Sanskrit language, 
and dealing witli it in all its aspects from his 
competent pen. 

Q, A. GieiERSON*. 


^ So also thoy talk of a word a-ram (not ava-ra), 
* very oxcollent’ : * that with roferenoo to which all 
other things are not oxoellent,’ 

* Hindi acjhapala sss cJiapaUi, 
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THE TOPOGRAPHICAL LIST OF THE BRIHAT-SAMHITA. 

BY J. P. FLEET, Ph.B., C.I.E. 

T he topographical information contained in the Byihat-Saihhita of Varahamihira ^ 
is to be found chiefly in chapter xiv., entitled hurma-vihhdga or “the Division of the 
Globe ; the special object of which, in conformity with the astrological nature of the whole 
work, is to provide an arra,ngement from which it may be determined what countries and peoples 
suffer calamity when particular nahshatras or lunar mansions are vexed by the planets. For this 
purpose, the twenty-seven nahshatiras, commencing with Krittikab (the Pleiades), are divided 
into nine groups, of three each ; and the globe, into a corresponding numbers of nine divisions, 
starting with MadhyadSsa or middle country, as the central part of Bharatavarsha or the ' 
inhabitable world, and then running I’ound the compass from east to north-east. And an 
•application of the distribution,— though not a very careful one, unless it can be improved or 
corrected by any emendation of the present text,— is given in verses 3*2, 33, of the same chapter ; 
where we learn that, as the gronps of ndkshatras are vexed, commencing with that of which the 
first nahsliatra is Agncya or Krittikah, so, in dne order, destruction and death come upon the 
kings of tlie Pahclnilas (middle-country), of Magadha (eastern division), of Kalihga (south-east 
division), of Avanti (southern division), of Anarta (south-west division), of the Sindhu-Sanviras 
(again the south-west division), of the Harahauras or Harahauras (not mentioned elsewhere), 
of the Madi*as (north-west division), and of the Eaunindas (north-east division). 

The first part of my catalogue, the divisionaX list, gives all the names thus mentioned in 
chapter xiv., as it runs in Dr. Kern’s edition, arranged alphabetically under the divisions of 
the country adopted by Varrihamihira. As has been indicated, the primary division is 
the MadhyadfiSa or middle country. I do not find any definition of this term in the 
Brihat’-SaihhUd. And there soem to be differences in respect of its limits. Thus, Prof. H. H. 
Wilson^ has spoken of it as being **the country along the NarmadA ; ” and AlbSrfin!,® from the 
iuformation given to him, has explained it as being “ the country all around Kanauj, which is 
also called Aryilvarta.” SirMonior Monier- Williams, however, in his Sanskrit Dictionary, gives 
it a considerably more ample extent j defining it as ** the country lying between the Himalayas 
oil the north, the Vindhya mountains on the south, Vinasana on the west,” i.e. apparently 
the place whore the river Sarasvatl was supposed to lose itself in the sand, “Pray&ga on the 
east, and comprising the modern provinces of Allahabad, Agra, Dehli, Oude, &o.” And this 
seems to bo more in oonsonanco with Varfihamihira’s view : since we find him including in it, on 
the east, SAkota (Oudo), ^ and on the west, the Maru country (MArwad), and the Sarasvatas or 
people living on the banks of the Sarasvatl which rises in Mount Abfi, and, running almost due 
south, flows into the Han of Catch ; whife, on the other hand, the Tamunas or people living on 
the banks of tho Jamua, which rises in the HimAlayas, are placed by him partly in the middle 
country and partly in the northern division, and tho Vindhya mountains, which run across the 
peninsula and constitute tho northern boundary of the valley of the Harmadfi, are excluded by 
him from tho middle country altogether, though, in connecting them only with the south-east 
division, ho fails to represent fully their extent. 

In prosouting this divisional list, I do not mean to suggest that it furnishes materials for 
preparing an accuratic map of ancient India ; or that tho cities, rivers, mountains, tribes, &c., — 
and especially tho tribes, — belong actually and only to the divisions to which they are allotted 
by Varalxamihira. Mistakes in his dohiils can easily bo shewn : for instance, though he places 
Kachchha and Girinagara both in the southern division, he locates Raivataka in the south- 
west; whereas this mountain is quite otoso to Giriiiagara (Junagadh) and the GirnAr mountain, 


1 Translation, Vol. IV. p. 04, note 2. 

* AlhlrflnVa Xndiat TranHlation, Vol. Z» p. 173 ; also soo p. 198. 

^ Bo also tbo plaoca AyodhA (Oudo) in the Madhyad^^a j sdo Translation, 

Vol IV. p. 108, note 11. 
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and is considerably to the south of Ontoh. My object is to make a start, in order that, yhen 
the lists of other books haTe been treated in the same way and all have been compared, we 
may then be in a position to put aU the materials together, and am-ive at some consolidated and 

satisfactory results. 

In addition to the divisional list of chapter xiv., the astrological statements that rtm 
through the whole book, and in particular verses 1 to 39 of chapter xvi., which_ define 
» the countries, peoples, and things belonging to the domain of each planet, add a variety of 
other names which are not mentioned at all in chapter xiv. All these names I have mcluded, 
with those taken from chapter xiv., in the general alphabetical list.* And here I have inserted 
notes on some of the names, chiefly in the direction of quoting the earliest epigraphic references 
to them ; but without attempting to give all that might be said about them, or qioout the others 
that I have passed over without comment. Little, if anything, in a topographical direction, is to 
be learnt from these astrological references; which simply tell ns, for instance, that (chap, xviii. 
%-erse 6) “should the Moon leave Saturn at her right, then sovereigns keeping the town will 
“triumph, and the Sakas, BAhlikas, (the people of) Sindhu, Pahlavas and Tavanas, be joyful.” 
They are of value only as tending to indicate the comparatiye importance or notability of the 
diffei-ent tribes and places, as judged by the number of different allusions to each of them. To 
apply them in any other way, e. g. to assume that the names mentioned in one and the same 
passage are to be referred to much about one and the same locality, would only be conducive to 
error. Thus, such a rule might be appliedin respect of the verse just mentioned, without going 
far wrong. But chapter iv. verse 25, and chapter xvi. vqrse 22, give clear instances to the 
contrary. The former couples the Irjunilyanas and the TaudhSyas, who belong to the northern* 
division, and the Kauravas, who, as the people of Kuru-land, may perhaps be referred to the 
northern division, with the Priigi^as or kings of the eastern country, the latter couples the 
l.rjun:\yanas, TaudhSyas, Traigartas, Pauravas, and Vitadhanas, of the northern division, with 
the Ambashthas of the east or south-west, the Piratas of the west, and the Sara8vata,s and 
Matsyas of the middle country. But little, therefore, if anything at all, could be gained, in 
this or any similar list, by noting the way in which different names are. connected with each, 
ofclier in the astrological passages. 

DIVISIOWAIi LIST. 


The MadJiyad^&a or middle coxuitry in- 
cludes (xiv. 2, 3, 4) Qajapura (see under Gajft- 
hvaya), Kaiak6te, Kapishthala, [Mathura],^ 
and SakSta ; — 

the Maru and [Udumbara] countries;— 
the Dharmarauya forest 
[the rivers Sarasvati and Tamuni] 
and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Arimedas, Asvatthas, Audumbaras, Bhadras, 
Gauragrivas, Ghfishas, Gudas, Kahkas, Kuku- 
ras. Kurus, Madhyamikas,- Mandavyas, Mathu- 
rakas, Matsyas, Nipas, Pfinchalas, Panclus, 
Salvas or Sillvas, Samkhyatas, SArasvatas, 


'Burasfinas, UddShikas, Ujjih&nas, XJpajyfitishas*. 
Tatsas, and raxnunas. 

The eastern division includes (xiv. 5, 6, 7,)' 
[Ohandrapura], Kaai, MSkala, the milky sea 
(JcsMrbda), the (eastern) ocean (samudra)^^ 
[T toalipti] , and Vardham&na 
the [K5sala], Magadha, Mithila, [Pundra],' 
Samatata, and TJdra countries ; — 
the mountains Ahjana, Malyavat, Padma, 
Sibira, Udayagiri, and 'Vj’ishabhadhvaja;— 
the river Lauhitya 

and the following tribes or peoples ; the 
Ambashthas, Bhadras, Chflndrapuras, Dantura- 


* As far as the end of chapter Ixxxy., of course I have utilised Dr. Kom*s translation. It is to be found in the 
Jqut. iC. As. SoG., N. S., Vol. IV. pp. 430-4i79 (chap. i. to vii.) ; Tol. V, pp. 45-90 (chap. viii. to xv.), and pp. 231-288 
(chap. xvi. to xxxv.); Vol. VI. pp. 36-91 (chap, xxxvi. to li.), and pp. 279-338 (chap. liii. to Ixiv* j chap, lii., on boils 
and their oonseqLuences, is left untranslated, as being of no interest whatever) ; and Vol. VII, pp. 81-184i (ohap. Ixv. 
to IxxxvO* I have glanced through the remaining nineteen chapters, without actually reading them s here, the 
D&van&gari; characters, with their absence of capitals, may possibly have caused mo to pass over a point or two 
which otherwise X might have noted ; but I think that I have not omitted anything of importance. 

- . J Kaanes in brackets are supplied from the tribal appellations 5 thus, in the present instance, 
JuathuT&, from tlS' mention of the M^thurakas, ■ , • . 
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the mountains Dhanushmat, Himavat 
(Himalaya) Eailfea, Kr^uScha, MSru, and 
* Vasnmat ; — 

the river [TamunS] ; — 
and the following tribes or peoples ; the 
Agnidhras or Agnityas, Ambaras, Arjunayanas, 
Dan^pihgalakas, DSsam^yas, Das6rakas, Gav- 
yas, HSmatalas, Hunas, Kaehoharas, Kaikayas, 
kailavatas, Ka]athadhanas, K6halas, Blshatri- 
yas (nnder the name of rdjanya)^ Kshfima- 
dhurtaSy Kshndraminas, Madrakas, Malavas, 
ManahalaSy Mandavyas, Panravas, Pushkala- 
vatas, Saradhanas, Sltakas (or Sataka^), Sya- 
makas, Takshasilas, Udichyas, TJttara-Kums, 
Vatadhanas, Yamnnas, and Yandheyas; also 
the flat-nosed people {chvpitandsihd) the thiek- 
haired people (Jcesadhara), the roamers in the 
sky (khacliava), the dog-faced people (svamu- 
Ma), and the horse-faced people (turagd- 
nana)» 

ALPHABET 

Abhh’a, or Ahhira, the name of a people 
placed in the southern division, xiv. 12, and 
in the south-west division, xiv. 18 ; miscel- 
laneous astrological references, v. 38, 42 ; 
ix. 19; svi. 81. One of the Ndsik inscrip- 
tions mentions an Abhira king (Arohcaol. 
Surv* West Ind^ Vol. IV. p. 104). And the 
Abhiras are named among the tribes subju- 
gated by Samudragupta {Oupta Insoriptions, 
p. 14). 

Abhis&ra, a people in the north-east division, 
xiv. 29 ; misc. ref., xxxii. 19. The Abhisara 
country is supposed to be the modem Hazftra, 
in the PanjIb (McCrindle’s Invasion of India 
hy Alexander the Great, p. 69, note 3). 

Adarsa, a country in the northern division, 
xiv. 25. 

Agnidhra, or Agnldhra, a people in the 
northern division, xiv. 25. In his text, 
Kern reads EkSgaprasth-Arjundyan^Agnt- 
dhrdh ; and in his various readings he notes 
that one MS. gives Agrivyd, but all the 
others, except the one from which the word 
in his text is taken, AgnUydh. In his trans- 
lation he gives “ Agnidhras (or Agnityas).’’ 
Albfirflnl has given the Brihat-SaMitd divi- 
sional list (India, Translation, Tol. I. pp. 
300-303) ; and here he gives Agnitya.” 
Akara, aplace in the southern division, xiv. 12. 
Kera, who translates the word by **the 


The north-east division includes (xiv. 29, 
30, 31) Brahmapura, the kingdom of the dead 
(nashiardjyd) , the gold-region (suvarnahjiu), 
and the marshes or swamps (paUla) 
the [Kasmira] and Kulfita countries 
the forest of Vasusor spirits (vasuvana), the 
forest-kingdom (vanardjya), and the forest- 
territory (vanardshtra) ; — 
the mountains MSruka and Munja ; — 
and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Abhisaras, Anuvisvas, Bhallas, Chinas, D^ma. 
ras, Daradas, Darvas, Gandharvas^ Ghdshas, 
Kasmtras, Kaunindas, Khashas, Kiras, Kir&tas, 
Kuehikas, Kunathas, Pauravas, Sairindhas, 
and Taaganas; also the nomads (paiupdla^ 
the wearers of bark (chiranivasana), the 
dwellers in the sky (divishtlia), the demons 
with matted hair or elf-locks (jatdsura), the 
one-footed people (dhaoharand), and the three- 
eyed people (tmiAtra)^ 

OAIi LIST. 

mines,” considers that it denotes the modem 
KhandSsh, The name apparently occurs in 
one of the NS^sik inscriptions (Archceoh Smv» 
West. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 109), and in the Junfi- 
ga^h inscription of Budradaman (Ind. AnU 
Tol. VII. p. 262 ; the text has Akar-^Avanty^. 
Alaka, apparently a city ; the lord of Alaka 
(Alaha-ndtha), misc. ref., xi. 68. Korn in 
his translation gives the feminine form, 
Alakil; which, however, does not suit the 
metre. The published text is Ikshvdhu^ 
Maldkandthau, the Ikshv&kas and the lord 
of Ralaka;” with the various readings of 
kuhula and rulaka, for ralaka. But, in a 
note to his translation, Kern prefers Ucshvd^ 
kur^Alcdcandtho ; which is the reading of 
the commentary, and is supported by the 
remark Alakd-nagart tan’*ndth6 rdjd. The 
only other Alak4 that is known, is the city 
of KubSra. The name of Balaka is not 
otherwise known at all. 

amazons, the kingdom of the (denoted by 
stHrdjya), in the north-west division, xiv. 
22 ; misc. ref., xvi. 6. Alb6nfl.ni says, Strf- 
rSjya, i. e. women among whom no man 
dwells longer than half a year.” 

Ambara, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 27. 

Ambashtha, a people in the eastern division, 
xiv. 7 ; also in the south-west, xiv. 17 ; misc. 
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ref., 3 ti. 19 ; xvi. 22, In a note to lie trans- 
lation, Kem remarks that tke Ambashthas 
of the eastern division are the Ambasice of 
Ptolemy, vii- 1, 66 seg. ; and that they are 
not to be confounded with their namesakes 
in the south-west. 

Anarta, a country in the south-west division, 
xiv. 17 ; misc. ref., v. 80 ; xiv. 33 j xvi. 31. 
This country is mentioned in the Junagadh 
inscription of Rndradfiman (Ind. Ant. Yol. 

VII. pp. 262, 203). 

Andhra, or Andhra, a country, and the people 
of it, in the south-east division, xiv. 8; 
misc. ref., xvi. 11 ; xvii. 26 ; — the lord of 
Andhra, or of , the Andhras {Andlira-^ati), 
misc. ref., xi. 59. The Andhras are carried 
back to the third century B. 0. by one of the 
edicts of Asoka (Iw-d. Ant. Vol. XX. pp. 239, 
240, 247, 248). Other early epigraphic 
references aro to be found in Qv/pta Insarip- 
tiiMis, p. 230, and ArcAaeol, Suru, West. Ind. 
Vol. IV. p. 127. 

Ahga, a country in the south-east division, 
xiv, 8 ; misc. wf., v. 72 j ix. 10; x. 14; 
xi. 60 ; xxxii. 15. Sco under • Jathara.’ 
Afijana, a mountain in the eastern division, j 
xiv. 5. 

Antnrdvipa, or Antnrdvtpin, a region in the 
northom division, xiv. 25. ^ ; 

Antargiri, a mountain region; misc. rof., v. 42. 
In a note to his translation Korn remarks— 

« I am not able to say whicli part of the 
Himalayan hill country was called Autar- 
giri; it may bo Kuinaon, or a still more 
eastern district. Of. ch. xvi. 2, and Mahfi- 
hliAr. 11. oh. xxvii. 3.” In xvi. 2, tho origi- 
nal has ‘Mho people 

beyond and within tho mountains;” note, 
“ i. e. a part of the Hiwialaya.” 

AntarvM!, a region j mise. ns£„ v. 65. Kem 
translates by « tlic Doab.” Tlio name may 
apply to any Tloab: but it usually denotes 
the country lying iKstweon tho Gaiigfi and 
tho XarannA, which is mentioned as Qahtjfi- 
YmmnAntar&Uh in Ixix. 26, misc. rof. ; and 
it is used in that sonso in tho Inddr grant 
of Skaiulagnpta.CfJ'Hjifrt hisnripticm, p. 69). 
Anuvisva, a people in tUo north-east division, 
xiv. 31. 

AparAntaka (i>. 1. Apnrantika), “ tlie people 
of tho wosiorn niarches," a people in the 
western division, xiv. 20 ; mise. ref., v, 70* 


See also * Apar&ntya.’ Mention is made of 
the Aparfinta people or country in one of the 
Msik inscriptions (Arc7ioBoZ. 8urv. West Ind. 
*VoL IV* p, 109), and in the Junjlga(Jh 
inscription of Rudrad&man {Ind. Ant VoL 
VII. p. 262). And one of the As6ka edicts 
classes the Yavanas, KambSjas, and Gaudha- 
ras as dpardnta {id. Vol. XX. pp, 240,241). 
Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji has said that 
there are reasons for thinking that Sopara, 
in the Thana District (see under ‘Saurparaka’), 
was the chief place in the Apar&nta country 
Jotw, Bo. Br. B. As. 8oc. Vol. XV. p. 274, 
and note 3). 

Aparantya, a people, evidently identical with 
Aparantaka, q. v, ; misc. ref., v. 40, ix. 15. 
Arava, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 17. X 

Arbuda (the modern Mount Abu), misc. ref., 
v. 68 ; xvi. 31 ; xxxii. 19. 

Arim&da, a people in the middle country, 
xiv. 2. 

Arjun&yana, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 25 5 misc. ref., iv. 25 ; xi. 59 ; xvi. 22i ; 
xvii. 1 9. The Arjundyanas are named among 
tho tribes subjugated by Samndragupta 
{Gupta InseripHomf p. 14). An early coin 
of tho Arjnnayanas is figured in Prinsep^s 
Essay St Vol. II. p. 223, Plate xliv. Ko. 22* 
Arya, a people ; misc. ref., v. 42, where Kern 
takes the word as meaning ‘Hhe inhabitants 
, of Arydvarta,*' q. v. 

Aryaka, a people in the southern division, 

^ xiv. 15. 

Aryavarta, the inhabitants of Aryavftrta (the 
toxt uses tho nom. plur.), which is a ens- 
tomary name for Northern India; misc. ref., 
V- 67, See also * uttardpaiha.* The word 
Aryavarta means *the abode of the Aryas, 
or excellent or noble people/ It is used to 
denote Northern India in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samndragupta (Gwpict 
iions, p, 18). In- the Mdnavadharmasdstra, 
ii, 22 (Burneirs Translation, p. 18) Aryavarta 
is defined as tho land between the Himalaya 
and Vindhya mountains, extending to the 
eastern and to the western seas. But a 
more precise division between Northern and 
Southern India is given by the poet Raja- 
SSkhara, who, in the Bdlardmdyana, Act 
6 (see V. Sh. Apte’s Bdjasihham : his Life 
and Writingst P- 21), speaks of the riyer 
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Narmada (the ‘Nerbudda^j which rises in, 
and runs along close to the south of, the 
Vindhya range, as “the dividing line of 
Aiyiivarta and the ddkshind^patlia-” 

AsikM, a people; misc. ref., si, 66. -Mention 
is made of the Asika people or country in 
one of the Nasik inscriptions {Arohceoh Siirv. 

- West. Ind, Vol. IV. p. 109). 

Asmaka, a country, and the people of it, in 
the north-west division, xiv. 22 ; misc. ref., 
Y. 39, 73, 74; ix. 18, 27; xvi. 11; xxxii. 
15; — the lord of Asmaka (Asmaka-pa, 
-ndtlia, -narindra) misc. ref., xi. 54, 55 ; xvii. 
15, Below his translation of xiv. 22, Kern 
adds the note— ‘Hhe Assakanoi of the 
Greeks.’’ Mention is made of the Asmaka 
people or country in one of the AjantS. inscrip- 
tions (Archceol, Sisrv. West, Ind. IV. p. 131). 

astagiriy ‘ the mountain behind which the sun 
sets,* in the western division, xiv. 20. 

Asvattha, a people in the middle country, 
xiv. 3. 

ahamukha, ‘ horse-faced people ; ^ misc. ref., 
xvi, 35. See also ^atvamdana^ and Huragd- 
vana ’ 

asvavadana, ‘horse-faced people,* in the eastern 
division, xiv. 6 ; identified by Kern with the 
Sippopr'osopoi of the Periplus Maris JEry- 
tlmeu See asvamuhha^ and *turagd- 
nani,^ 

Atri (the hermitage of), in the southern divi- 
sion, xiv. 14. 

Audra or Odra, a country (the modern Orissa), 
and the people of it ; misc, ref,, v. 74. See 
also ‘U^a,* 

Audumbara, the people of the Udumbara 
con^itry, in the middle country, xiv. 4. 
See also ‘ Udumbara.* 

Aujjayanika, the people of Ujjayanl, g. v. ; 
misc. ref., xi. 56. 

Aiisinara, ‘ a king of the Usinaras,* v.; misc. 
ref,, xi. 65.. 

Avagana, or AvagSna a people or country; 
misc. ref., xi. Gl ; xvi. 38. Kern translates 
the word by ‘Afghans,’ in both places. In 
xi. 61, among other various readings there 
are CMl-Adahdna, CJiSl-Aihvaihganaf and 
ChdlnWaihga-Kau'ihhana ; and in xvi. 38, 
0h6l-Avagdm, &nd Ck6l-Jdakdm. 

Avanba, a king or other inhabitant of Avanti 
or Avanti, g. o. ; misc. ref., xiv, 33.. See 
also ‘ Avantaka * and ‘ Avantika.* 


Avantaka, the inhabitants of Avanti or Avantf^ 
g.v.f a people in the southern division, xiv. 
12; misc. ref.,v. 73. See also ‘ Avanta* and 
‘Avaiitika.’ 

Avanti, a city (better known as Ujjayani, g, 
or Ujjayinl), misc. ref., v. 40 ; ix. 17 ; also- 
an inhabitant of the same, misc. ref,, ix* 

• 18, 21. See also * Avanti, Avanta, Avantaka^ 
and Avantika,* The name Avanti occurs in 
inscriptions at Nasik and Ajantfi (Arc/toeoL 
Surv, West, Ind, Vol. IV. pp. 109, 127), and 
in the Junagadh inscription of RudraddmaUr 
Ind. Ant, Vol, VII. p. 262 ; the text has 
Akar-AvantyA- 

Avanti, a city, the same as Avanti, g, -y. ; misc, 
ref., xi. 35. 

Avantika, ‘ a king or other inhabitant of 
Avanti or Avanti,’ misc. ref „v. 64; 

Ixxxvi. 2. Bee also ‘ Avanta* and Avantaka/ 
AyOdhyaka, the inhabitants of Ayodhyfi, which 
is the modern AjGdhya, Audh, Awadh, or 
‘ Oude misc. rof., iv. 24. See also ‘ SdkSta.*" 
The name Ay6dhya occurs in the spurious 
grant of Samudragupta (Gupta Inscriptions, 
p. 257). 

Budara, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 19. 

Bahlika, a country, and the inhabitants of it ; 
misc. rof., v. 37 ; xviii. 6. See also ‘ Bahlika,. 
Vahlika, and Vuhlika.* 

Bahlika, the same as Bahlika, g« v.; misc. ref., 
X* 7 ; xvi. 1 ; xvii. 13, 25 ; xxxii. 15. In 
xvi. 1, Kern translates by **Balkh.** 
Bahugiri, rendered by Kern by “ hill-districts, ** 
but perhaps the name of some particular 
mountainous country ; misc. ref., xvi. 26. 
BaladSvapattana, a city in the southern divi- 
sion; xiv. 16. Below liis translation Kern 
gives the note — *‘i]ieBalai 2 )atmoi Ptolemy, 
so that the reading Palaipaina, preferred by 
Lassen, is proved to- bo a falsa form.** 

Barbara, a people in the south-west division,. 

xiv. 18 ; misc, ref., v. 42, 
bark, the island of (oharmadv^pay, in the 
south-east division, xiv. 9;~ wearers of 
bark (cMra-nivasana'), a people in the north- 
' east division, xiv. 81. 

beryl-mines (vaidiirya)^ in tho southern division^ 
xiv. 14. 

Bhadra, a people in the middle country, xiT. 2 ? 
and in the eastern division, xiv. 7; anidhk' 
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the Bouthem division, xiv. 16. In a note to 
his translation of xiv. 7, Kern explains the 
name by “the Blessed,” and suggests that 
the Bhadras are probably the same 
Bhadrasvas, g;. v. 

Bhadrasva, a people, to be placed in the middle 
country if identified with the Bhadras ; the 
ting of the BhadrSsvas (Bkadrdha-J^ipa), 
misc. ref., is. 11. In a note to his transla- 
tion, Kern remarks— “ The Bliadrasvas are a 
mythical people, fabled to live in the remote 
East, or, according to the phrase of the 
astronomical Siddhantaa, at 90® E. from 
Lanka, in the region where YavakSti, ‘‘Java 
Point,” is situated. (The reading YamaUti 
is erroneous ; for Yama’s kingdom is in the 
South, not in the East; and, besides, the 
compound Yamakoti is devoid of sense.) 
The origin of the Bhadrasvas living near 
the Udayagiri may ho traced, I think, to 
lligvftda, i, 115, 2, 

Bhalln., ?. Bldlla), a people in the north-east 
division, xiv, 30. 

Bliarata, a people; misc. ref, xvi. 21. 

Bliuratavarslia, xiv. 1, Tho word occurs in 
other works as Bliaratavarsha. In the 
latter form, it moans ‘tlie country of Bharata 
and ill the other, ‘the conntryof thoBhavatas 
or doscoiidaiits of Bliaratii.’ And it is a 
name for tlio whole of India, iho first king 
of which is hold to have been Bharata, son 
of IJusliyiiuia. 

Bharukaohcliha, tlic modern Bharuoli or Bha- 
ruch, i. 0 . ‘ Hroatdi,’ a city in the southern 
division, xiv. 11; misc. rof., xvi, 0; Ixix. 11; 
— tho ]*ul(n-s of Bhanikachclilia 
Imehchha-pah), v. 40, The name Bharukach- 
chha occurs in inscriptions at Jumiar and 
Nasik {An*Jim\L »V/trw. ffcvjS. hid. Vol. IV. 
pp. 00, 100); and p(mhnj)H in the Jnnuga(Jh 
inscription of Kudradaman {huh AuL Vol. 
VILp. 262, wluu*o, however, *‘Maru and 
Kaohchha” m prolorred hy tho (‘ditors). 
Sometimes the Sanskrit or Hanskritisod form 
Bhrigukaclichha is met with («. ry., huh AhL 
Vol. XII. p. 189; Vol. XIX. p. iVo)* By tho 
Greeks it was <ialJed Jianjfjaxa. 

BW«apui‘a(v), a town (?) ionise, ref., xvi, 11. 
The* published ie.xt lias with the 

various readings of Bhmupum, Bhddpttra, 
Bhttahapartm^ and Ddmpnru, In his transla.- 
tion, however, Kern gives “the Bhasaparas;” 


with the note “ or Bhdsdpura or Bhds&varas^ 
* Maybe, Bhdsdpdras ( = means 

“those who live on this side of Mount 
“ BMsa.” Utpala gives no explanation, 
BhlmaratM, a river j misc. ref., xvi. 9. The 
published text has BUmarathdydh, which 
Kem rendered by “ (the inhabitants of the 
western half of the district) of the Bhimara-' 
tha.” A various reading is BMmaratkydydhf 
which gives the name of Bhimarathya. A 
grant of the Eastern Ghalukya king Vi&h- 
nuvardhana I. gives the name as Bhimarathi 
iind. Ant Vol. XIX. pp. 304, SlO). The 
river is undoubtedly the modern BMma, 
which rises in the Sahyadri range, and flows 
into the Krishna near Eaiohflr* 

Bhnngi(P), a people (?); misc. ref., iv. 22. 
There are the various readings of Bhrigh 
Jrhhgi, and Vaihga] and in his translation 
Kern stamps the word as “ very doubtful.** 
Bhogaprastha, a (?) people, in the northern 
division, xiv. 25. 

Bhogavardhana, a (?) city or country; misc. 

ref., perhaps an interpolation, xvi. 12. 
hMtapiira, ‘ the city of spirits,* in the northern 
division, xiv. 27. 

Brahmapura, a city, in the north-east division, 

, xiv; 30. 

bulls, the island of (yrisliadvipa)^ in the south- 
east division, xiv. 9. 

cannibals {purusMdai purnslidda^i in the east- 
ern division, xiv. 6 ; misc. ref., iv. 22. 
In a note to the translation, Kern remarks 
— “ tho cannibals, being always placed in 
the far East, must denote either the inhabi- 
tants of the Andamans and Xicobars, or the 
cannibiil tribes of the Indian ArchipelagOy 
or both.’* See also 

castes. The work does not mention the 
Bralimans with any topographical reference: 
but it locates the Kshatriyas (mentioned by 
tho term rdjamjd) in the northern division, 
xiv. 28 ; the Vaisyas in the western division^ 
xiv, 21 ; and the BMras in the south-west 
division, xiv. 18, 

Ohaidya, the people of OhSdi# g. v. ; misc. 

ref., xi. 59. Sec also ‘OhMika;* 

Oliampfi, a (?) town or country ; misc. ref., 
xvi. 3, 

Ohanchflka (?;. h Ohampuka), a people in th^ 
south-west division, xiv, 18. 
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Chandrablifiga river, supposed to be the 
Chenab, one of the five rivers of the Panj&b^ 
misc. ref., xvi. 27. 

Chandrapuras, the inhabitants of the city of 
Chandrapnra^ in the eastern division, xi7. 5. 
A town named Ohandr^pura is mentioned 
in the lnd6r grant of Skandagnpta (Qujpta 
Inscriptions, p. 71). 

charmadvipa, the island of bark, in the south- 
east division, xiv. 9. 

Charmarahga, a people in the north-west 
division, xiv. 23. 

Charudftvi, a (?) town or country, miso. ref., 
ix. 18 ; the word oecurs in the plural, as if 
denoting the inhabitants. 

Ch^di, a country, mise. ref., xvi. 3; xxxii. 22; 

■ — the ruler of OhMi (Ohtdi-pa), xliii. 8. See 
•also * Chaidya and ChSdika.’ The Kala- 
churis of Central India Were kings of 
CMdi. 

OhSdika (u. L Ohaidika), the people of OhSdi, 
V., in the south-east division, xiv. 8. See 
also * Chaidya.’ 

Ch&rya, a people, evidently of ‘the Ohira 
country, in the southern division, xiv. 
16 . 

China, a people in the north-east division, xiv, 
30; miso. ref., v. 77, 78, 80 ; x. 7, 11 ; xi. 
61 ; xvi. 1, 88. Kern translates the word 
by ** Chinese e. g, v. 77, 78, 80. 

ehipitandsiha, * flat-nosed people,’ in the 
northern division, xiv. 26* 

cMranivasana, * wearers of bark,’ a people in 
the north-east division, xiv. 31. 

Chitraku^, in the- sonthern division, xiv. 13 ; 
misc. ref,, xvi. 17. It is the modern Chitrar 
k6t or OhatarkSt’ hill or district, near 
Eampta in Bundfelkhand. The name occurs 
in the Sxrfir inscription of A. D. 866 (Jwd. 
Ant. Vol. XIL p. 218). 

ChBla, a country, and the people of it, in the 
southern division, xiv. 13 ; misc. ref., v. 40; 
xi. 61 ; xvi. 10, 38. In southern inscrip- 
tions, the name appears in the forms of 
Cho|a, Chola, and Ch6da ; and it is taken 
back to the third century B. C. by one of 
the edicts of As6ka {Jnd. Ant. Vol. XX. 
pp. 239, 240, 249). 

cocoa-nuts, the island of {ndlikSrcL’-chiijpa')/ in 
the south-east division, xiv. 9. 

conch-shells, the places for obtaining, are 
placed in the southern division, xiv. 14. 


daksJiindpatha, Hhe region of the south,’ i, e. 
Southern India, below the Narmada, raise, 
ref., ix. 40 ; xlvii. 8. See under ‘ Aryiivarta.’ 
The term daksJdndpatha occurs in the 
Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman (Did, 
Ant. Vol. VII. p. 262) ; in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samndragnpta (Gupta In- 
scriptions, p. 13) ; and apparently in one of 
the NAsik inscriptions (ArchceoL Surv. West. 
Ind. Vol. IV. p. 110). 

Damara (v. 1. Damara), a people in the north- 
east division, xiv. 80, 

Dandaka, a country of people, misc. ref., xvi. 
11 ; — the king of Dandaka (Dandah^ddhipaii), 
misc. ref., xi. 66. 

DandakSvana, in the sonthern division, xiv. 
16. This is, I suppose, another form of the 
name of the Dandak&ranya, or Dandaka 
forest, which lay between the rivers Nan- 
mad^ and GddAvari. 

i Dan4apihgalaka, a people in the northern di- , 
vision, xiv. 27. 

• Danturaka, a people in the eastern division, 
xiv. 6. AlbSrfin! says “ Dantura, %. e. people 
with long teeth.” 

Darada, a people in the north-east division, 
xiv. 29 ; misc. ref., v. 42, 79, xiii, 9. AlbSrflnl 
omits them ; or, rather, he gives AbhisArada, 
instead of AbhisAra and Darada. 

Dardura, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. 11. 

DArva, a people in the north-east division, xm . 
30, 

,DAsam6ya, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 26. 

Dasapura, a city in the southern division, xiv. 
12. It is the modem MandasOr, or more 
properly Das6r, in MAlwa. It is mentioned 
in inscriptions at^NAsik Swo. 

West. Ind. Vol. IV. pp. 100, 114), and in 
inscriptions at Mandasdr itself (Qupta 
Inscriptions, pp. 79, note 2, and 84* 86). 

Dasarna, a variant of DAsAma, g. v . ; misc. 
ref., V. 40 ; x. 15; xxxii. 11. In a note to his 
translation, Kem remarks that the DasArnas 
are the Vosarene or Desarem of the Periplus 
Maris JErythrosi, 

DAsArna, a people in the south-east division, 
xiv. 10; misc. ref., xvi. 26. See also 
‘DdsArna.’ 

DasSraka, a . variant of pAs8rak?a, g. v , ; 
yef., y. 67, 
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DasSraka, a people in the northern division, 
sir. 26. See also ‘ DasSraka.’ 
dead, the kingdom of the (nashta-^rdjya), in the 
north-east, sir. 29. See under ‘ MSruka.’ 
demons with elf-locks {jat-dsura)y in the north- 
east division, sir. 30. 

DSvika, a river ; misc. ref., xi. 35. 

Dkannshmat, a mountain, in the northern 
division, xiv. 24. The text distinctly stamps 
Dhanushmat as a mountain. But Alb^runi 
says “ Dhanushman (!), u e. the people with 
bows.®* 

Dharmapafitana, a city in the southern division, 
xiv. 14. Kern translates the name by 
**Yama’s city,’® 

DharmAranya, a forest region, in the middle 
country, xiv. 3. 

diamonds are found in the Himavat mountains, 
in Kaliiiga, Kfisala, Matauga (?), Pnndra, 
and Saurashfcra, at Sui’pura (see under 
*AparAnta * and ' Saurparaka’), and on the 
banks of the Vena, Ixxx. 6, 7, 
dk(jhafjp(Va, * people with long nocks,’ in the 
north-west division, xiv. 23. 
dkyhahSsa, *long-hairod people,’ in the noi-th- 
west division, xiv. 23. 

dirghdsyaf ‘ long-facod people,^ in the north., 
west division, xiv, 23, 

diviBliiha, *‘the inhabitants of heaven,” dwel- 
lers in the sky, a people, in the north-east 
division, xiv. 31, 

dog-facod people (iva-mukha), in the northern 
division, xiv. 26. 

pomba, tho Gipsies; misc. ref,, Ixxxvii* 33. 
Also, in liii. 84 the text has hapacJiHidayah, 

* those who cook (and oat) dogs, and others 
like thorn and tho oomrtton<4uy says ha- 
pacha Damlmh, * tho cookers of dogs aro the 
pombas,’ Tho name is doubtless identical 
with tho Jhnhmu that occurs else where; e, 
in tho Anamkoiwl insoripfcion of Kndmdova 
(Inti, AnL Vol. XL p. 17). And the 
Dommas or Dorus wore the Gipsies (W. 
Vol. XV. p, 15). 

Dravida, a cimutry, and th<s people of it, in the 
south-wt?st division, xiv. 19; misc.rof., ix. 15, 
19; xvi. 11; x.xxii. 18; ~ tho rulers of 
Dravifla,, or of the 1\wu^h ( Vravid’^ddhijidh) 
misc. ref., iv, 23 ; — tho eastern half of the 
Dravida countries (JhaviMndih prt1g*nr(lha% 
misc. ref. xvi. 2, In his iraiislation of xvu 
11 and xxxiL 16, Korn gives “ Diwi^ss (or 1 


Drami(?aa).>’ In xiv. 19, Alberflni gives 
‘‘ Dramiija.” See also * Dri-vi^,’ 

Drd-nda, ‘of or belonging to Dravida,' g. «.,* 
‘ Iviii. 4, where Kem renders 

Ihruvidam by “(a measure) for Dravi^ 
(barbarians).** 

ears j people with ears like a winnowing fan 
(sarpa^harna)^ in the eastern division, xiv. 5. 
elephants, the glen of Qcimjara^dar^, in the 
southern division, xiv. 16. 

Skaoharanat * one-footed people,’ in the north- 
^ east division, xiv. 31. See also ^^kapada: 
ihapada^ * one-footed people, in the eastern 
division, xiv. 7. See also * ikacharana,^ 
ikavilockana, ‘one-eyed people,’ in the north- 
west division, xiv, 23, 

elephants ; the elephant’s cave, or the glen of 
elephants {Jlmnjara^iar^)t in tho southern 
division, xiv. 16. 

eyes ; one-eyed people (ika^viUohana) in the 
north-west division, xiv. 23 three-eyed 
people (tri-netray, in the north-east division, 
xiv. 31, 

faces ; ‘ dog-faced people * (Sva-muhha), in the 
northern division, xiv. 25 ^horse-faced 
people ’ (asva^^adaThay in the eastern division, 
xiv. 6, and (iway dnam) in the northern 
division, xiv. 26; misc, ret. (aha^mukha)^ 
xvi, 35; — ‘long-faced people (dkgh-dsya}, 
in the north-west division, xiv. 23 
‘ tiger-faced people ’ {i)ydghra-mukM)y in the 
eastern division, xiv. 6, 

feet ; ‘ ono-footed people ’ (eka-pada), in the 
eastern division, xiv. 7 ; and (4ka-charana)f 
in the north- cast division, xiv. 81. 

‘ flesh, eaters of raw * (kravy-dsin), in the south- 
west division, xiv. 18. See also ‘canni- 
bals.* Tho word is, however, rather doubt- 
ful ; tho readings are hravydddnabMm, 
and kravyaMydhMra^ for which Dr. Kern 
adopted, by conjecture, Aravydhj-dhhvra, 
forests; the DharmAranya, in the middle 
country, xiv. 3 ; — the great forest (^wc7^- 
dtavi)^ in the southern division, xiv. 13 ; — 
the Dai.u 1 akAvaha 9 in the southern division, 
xiv. 16 , •— the collection of forests {van* 
angha; v, Z. van-anka, ‘ the inhabitants of 
forests’), in the western division, xiv. 
20; — the forest of the man-lions (mWj/Ji«- 
vmia)f in the north-west division, xiv. 
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22 tlie forest-territory (vana-^'dshtra), in 
the north-east division, xiv. 29 ; — the forest- 
kingdom (vana-rdjya), in the north-east divi- 
sion, xiv. 30 ; — the forest of Vasns or 
spirits (vasur^ana), in the north-east division, 
xiv. 31. The ** kings of all the forest 
countries (sarv~dtaviJca~rdja) ” were com- 
pelled by Samudragupta to do service to 
him (Ottpta Inscriptions^ p. 13). The same 
record mentions also a kingdom named 
Mahakslntara, which seems to be a great 
forest kingdom (ibid.). And the hereditary 
territory of the Maharaja Saihkshdbha 
included ‘‘the eighteen forest kingdoms*’ 
(ashtddas-dtavWajya ; id. p, 116). 

Qajahvaya, apparently ‘(the city) that has the 
appellation of the elephant,* Le. Gajapura or 
Hastinapura, the modern Dehli, 4n the 
middle country, xiv. 4, 

Gambhtrika, a river ; misc. ref., xvi. 16* 

Ganar^jya, a kingdom in the southern division, 
xiv, 14. 

Gandhara, a country (the modern Kandahar), 
and the people of it, in the northern divi- 
sion, xiv. 28 ; misc. ref., iv. 23 ; v. 77, 78 ; ix. 
21 ; X. 7 ; xvi. 26 ; xvii. 18 ; Ixix. 26. The 
name is carried back to the thix'd century 
B. 0. by one of the edicts of Asdka (Ind. 
Ant. Vol. XX. pp. 239, 240, 247). 

Gandharva, a class of supernatural beings, in 
the north-east division, xiv. 31 5 misc. ref., 
xiii. 8 ; Ixxxvii. 83. 

Gahga, the river Ganges, described as con. 
stituting, with the JamnS, the necklace of 
the earth, xliii. 32 ; — reference to the region 
between the Gauga and the Yamuntl, Ixix. 
26 misc, ref., xvi. 16. 

Gai’uha, see Guruhfi. 

Gau^aka, a people in the eastern division, xiv. 
7. This is the reading in the text ; but in 
his translation Kern gi vos “ Gaaras,* * and 
adds the note— e. ‘ the Whites,’ supposed 
to live in Svfetadvlpa, which, according to 
Eathdsaritsdgara, 64, 18, 199, lies near the 
Cocoa-island ” (see ‘ islands * ). AlfaSrAni 
gives “Qauraka.** 

Gauragriva, a people in the middle country 
xiy. 3. 

Gayya, apeoplein the northern division, xiv. 28. 

Gh&sha, a people in the middle country, xiv. 
2 ; and in the north-east division, xiy. 30. 


In xiv. 2 , Kern translates “ Gh 6 sha;” and in 
xiv. 30, “ Gh&shas (stations of herdsmen)/’ 

Girinagara, a city in the southern division, 
xiv. 11. The name has now passed over to 
the mountain Girnar, in Kathiaw^d; and the 
ancient city is now represented by Juna- 
gadh, at the foot of it. The original name 
of the Girnar mountain was Urjayat {Qupta 
Inscriptions^ pp. 64, 65). 

Gririvraja, ‘the inhabitants of the district 
of Girivraja,’ as rendered by Kem, — in 
accordance with the commentary, I presume; 
misc. ref., x. 14. H. H. Wilson (Vishm^ 
Purdm, Translation, Vol. IV.p. 15, note 3), 
said that Girivraja is “ in the mountainous 
part of Magadha;” and further on (id. p, 
180, note 1 ) he identified it with Rfija- 
griha in Bihar. 

Godavari, the river of that name in Southern 
India ; misc. ref., xvi. 9. 

Gdlahgfila, a (?) mountain ; misc. ref., xvi. 3. 

gold, the region of (kanaJca), in the western 
division, xiv. 21 , md (suvarnU’^hld) in the 
north-east division, xiv. 31. 

GOmanta, a mountain 5 misc. rot, v. 68 , xvi. 17. 

G 6 mati, a river ; misc. ref., perhaps an inter- . 
polation, xvi. 12, It seems to be the modem 
Gdmti or Gumti, which rises in the Sh&h- 
jahanpur District and fiows into the Gangs? 
about half-way between Benares and GhAzt* 
pur; at any rate, it is somewhere in that 
neighbourhood that we have to locate th 6 
place G 6 matikotf.aka, which is mentioned in 
the D6&-Baran9,rk inscription of Jivitagupti^' 
IL (Ghipta Inscriptions, p. 217). But there 
is^also a river GOmati in the KAngra District 
in the PanjAb. 

Gonarda, a people in the southern division, 
xiv. 12 ; misc. ref,, ix. 13 ; xxxii. 22 . 

Guda, a people in the middle country, xiv. 3. 
AlbSrflnl says “ Guda TAnfisIiar.” 

GuruhA, or GaruhA, a river in the north-west 
division, xiv. 23. There are the various 
readings of Oulahd, Oululid, and Ourdha^ 
Below his translation, Kora remarks ~ 
“ GuruhA (also GaruhA) is, to my apprehan*' 
sion, tho Garoigus of tho Greeks ; the river, 
district they called Qoryaia, Lassen, in his 
Altert. iii. p. 127 and 136, identifies the 
Greek name with Qauri. It need not be 
pointed out how exactly both forms coincide 
with GaruhA and GaruhA/' 
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Haihaya, a people in tlie western division, xiv. 
20. The Kalachuris of Central India were 
Haihayas (Inti. Ant Vol. XII. pp. 253, 268)* 
And the Western Ohalukya king Vikra- 
miiditya IL (A. D. 733-34 to 746-47) married 
two Haihaj’^a princesses. 

hair ; people with thick matted hair (jatd^ , 
dhara), in the southern division, xiv. 13 ; — 
long-haired people (dhgha-Mici) in the north- 
west division, xiv. 23 j — thick-haired people 
(kSsa-dhara) in the northern division, xiv. 
26 ; — demons with matted hair or elf-locks 
(jat-dsum^ in the north-east division, 
xiv. 30, 

Hala (v- 1. Laha), a people in the north-west 
division, xiv. 22 ; niiso. ref., xvi. 6 ; xxxii.19. 

HA.rahaura, * a king of the Harahanras or 
HA.i’ahauras miso. ref., xiv. 34. 

HSmagiri, a mountain in the south-west divi- 
sion, xiv. 19. 

Hemafcundya, a place in tho south-east divi- 
sion, xiv. 9. There are tlio various readings 
of IfSina-hita^ -Imfyd, and -‘hvdijd. 

In his text, Korn gavo the name as Homa- 
kfltya; but in liis translation he proforrod 
Hfimakun^ya, bc<*.anso ParaSara oxliibitH tho 
same form, A11)cruni gives Hfimakfifya.” 

HSmatula, a people in the iiorth(3rn division, 
xiv. 28* 

hermitages hi the southern 

divison, xiv. 15;— the hermihigo of Atri 
(ain)^ in tho s(nithmi^fl| ^^ xiv. 14. 

Hixnavat, the JUnji^iya S^^itains, iu tho 
northern division, xiv, 24; — sjjokon of us 
of tho Imjusts of tho earth, tho other 
being tho Vindliya mountain, xliii. 35;— 
diamonds are obtaineil the-ro, l.vxx. 7;— and 
pearls, Ixxxi. 2, 5 mist?, njf., xvi, 2 
son ‘ Antargiri’) ; xvi. 
17 QUm.amP)\ Ixxii. 1 (Uima-kHlmmlhara), 

horso- faced pt?oplc {asm-mdand) in the eastern 
division, xiv. G, untl (Inmn-dnana) in the 
northern division, xiv. 25 ; inisc. ref. 
{akoa^nmkha)^ xvi. 35. 

Huna, {v. h llfina), a peoph' in the northern 
division, xiv. 27; misc. ntL, xi. <51; xvi. 38. 
In xi. f>l, Kern OMl^Amft/dna^ 

aUa-'lluna by “ Oholas, Afghans, (an<l) White 
Hftftas ; ’’ but iu xvi. iW hts iranslatcm Vah- 
lava'>iv6t<t*lhh}a by ** J^ihlavas, Svfitas, (and) 
Hflnas,” though HotUu lioro is e.xHctly syno- 
nymous with ititu in ilie other passage. Tho 


H6uas are mentioned in the Bhitari inscrip- 
tion of Skandagupta (Qufta Inscriptions^ 
p, 56), in the Mandas6r inscription of Tas6- 
dharman (id. p. 148), in the Aphsad inscrip- 
tion of AdityasSna (id, p. 206), and in many 
later records ; but I do not know of any 
epigraphio passage wMch specifies ** the 
White Hfinas.” 

Ikshumati, a river ; miso. ref „ xvi, 4. 

Ikshv&ku, a (?) people ; miso. ref., v. 75 ; ix. 
17 ; xi. 58. Madhariputra-Purushadatta, a 
hero of the Ikshvakns, is mentioned in one 
of the early inscriptions at the Jaggayya- 
pSta stupa (AroJimol, Surv, South* Ind.Yol* 1. 

pp. 110, 111). 

IrAvati, a river ; miso. ref., xvi. 27, 

islands of bulls (vrisha-dvtpa), of oocoanuts 
(ndlihSra-dvipa)y and of bark (charmardv%pa\ 
in the south-east division, xiv. 9;— “the 
islands suggested by Kern, below 

his translation, to he the Maldives, in the 
southern division, xiv. 14;-- the islands of 
tho great ocean {malidrnava’-dvipd)^ miso. 
rof., xvi. 6. 

.jackal -eaters {gumdy.U’^hhahsha) i misc. ref., 

xvi. 85. 

jaiddhara, ‘people with thick matted hair, m 
tho soiithorn division, xiv. 13. 

jatdsKrUy ‘demons with matted hair or elf- 
locks/ in tho north-east division, xiv. 30. 

Jathax*a, or perhaps Jabhara-Aiiga, a people in 
tho south-east division, xiv. 8, The text is 
Vakg'Oya’Qakga-Jaihay-Angah ; which Kern 
translates by “Vaiiga, Vauga minor, (and) 
tlie Jathara-Augas.” But the same com- 
hinaiion, Jathara-Aiiga^ does not occur any- 
where else. AlbSruni separates the names, 
and says “ Jatlwa, Auga.” 

Jriiiga, a people in the western division, 

xiv. 21. 

Kachohha, a countxy in the southern division, 
xiv. 16. It is evidently the modern Kachh, 
vnlyo Catch, to the north of Kathiawad. 

Kachclihfira, a people in the northern division, 
xiv* 27. 

Kaikaya, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 25 ; misc. ref., iv. 22, v. 67, 74 ; xvi, 26, 

xvii, 18 ; — the lord of the Kaikayas 
(Kaihaya-ndthd)^ misc. ref. xi. 00. 
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Kailasa, a mountain in the northern divisionj 
xiv* 24, It is peculiarly sacred as being the 
paradise of the god ®va. It belongs to the 
Himalayan range, and constitutes the water- 
shed from which the Indus, Satlej, and 
Brahmaputra take their rise j but it appears 
to be really in Tibet (Hunter’s Indian 
pp, 43, 45). It is mentioned in the Gahg- 
dhar inscription of Visvavarman and the 
MandasSr inscription of Bandhuvarman 
( Gtipta Inscrijptions, pp. 78, 85, 86) ; and in 
the last passage it is called one of the breasts 
of the earth, — the other being Sum^ru. 

Kailavata, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 26. 

Kairalaka, the people of K6rala, in the 
southern division, xiv. 12. The text gives 
the reading ESralaka ; but this is a mistake 
for Kairalaka, or still more correctly Kaira- 
laka, which occurs in the Allahabad inscrip- 
tion of Samudragupta (Oupta Inscriptions, 
p. 7, line 19). 

Kahljina (v. 1. KManjana), a people or place 
in the southern division, siv. 11. Can it be 
really intended for * Kalanjara,’ — a city of 
the Kalachuris of Central India, now re- 
presented by the KAlanjar hill fort, ~ the , 
name of which is sometimes wi’ongly given 
in inscriptions as ‘Kalanjana ’ P 

KAlaka, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 19. 

K^lakoti, a fortress or city in the middle 
country, xiv. 4. 

Kalinga, a country, and the people of it, in the 
south-east division, xiv. 8 ; — diamonds are 
found there, Ixxx. 7 ; — other miso. ref., 
v. 35, 75, 79 ; is. 10, 26 ; x. 16; xvi. 1, 3 ; 
svii. 13, 22 ; xxxii, 16; — the king of the 
Kalinga country (Kalinga-deSa-nripatr), miso. 
ref., V. 69 ; — the lord of Kalinga (Kaling^ 
€ia), misc. ref., xi. 54. See also ‘Kfilinga.^ 
The name of the Kalinga country is carried 
back to the third century B, C. by one of the 
edicts of As6ka (M. Ani Vol. XX. p. 247). I 

Kalinga, a king or other inhabitant of the ! 
Kalinga country, q, v , ; misc. ref. xiv, 32. 

Kalmasha, a people ; misc. rof., v, 69. 

K4mb5ja, a country, and the people of it, in 
. the south-west division, xiv. 17; misc. ref., 
T. 35, 78, 80; xi. 57; xiii. 9; xvi. 1, la! 
With the. Yavanas and the Pahlavas, who are 
mentaonedjn the same verse, the KambOjas 


must be located far more to the north than js 
done by VarAhamihira. The name is carried 
back to the third century B. 0. by one of the 
edicts of As6ka. And Senart allots the tribe 
to the tract of the river K^bal {Ind. AnU 
Yol. XX. pp. 289, 240, 247). 

hanalia, the region o-f gold, in the western 
division, xiv. 21. The text is Irihga-^Vaisya* 
Tsanaka'^'Sakdh ; which Kem translates by 
<‘the Jpngas, Vaisyas, (and) Gold- 
Scythians.” But he adds the note that the 
commentary explains differently ;; viz. “ the 
region of gold, and the ®akas.” Alb&runi 
also separates the words, and gives Vaisya, 
Kanaka, Saka.” See also ‘gold,’ 

Kahchi, a city, in the sonthern division, xiv. 
] 5. It is the modem Conjoveram. Vishnu- 
g6pa of Kanchi is named among the kings 
whom Samudragupta is said to have captured 
(Oupta Inscriptions, p. 13). • Burnell held 
that the Sanskrit ‘ EZilhchi ’ is a mis-transla* 
tion of the Dra vidian ‘Kahji ’ {South-Indim 
Falosography, p. x,, note 2). 

Kahka, a people in the middle country, xiv, 4. 

Kafikata, a people in the southern division, 
xiv. 12. 

Kantakasthala, a locality in the south-east 
division, xiv. 10. 

Kanthadhana, a people in the northern divi- 
sion, xiv. 26. 

Kantipura, a city; misc. ref., xvi. 11. 

Kapila, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 17. 

Kapishthala, (e. 1. Kapish{haka), a people or 
locality in the middle country, xiv. 4. 
Monier-Williams, in lus Sanskrit Dictionary, 
compares tho Kamlistholoi of the Greeks. 

Ksirman5yaka, a people in tho southern divi- 
sion, xiv. 15. Tho place whence the name is 
derived, is mentioned in inscriptions as 
Kilrmai^a, Kamaiuya, and Kammanijja; 
and it is tho modern KanirSj in the Bardda 
territory (Jntl Ant. Vol. XVII. pp. 184 and 
note 6, and 198). 

Karnapraveya, a people in tho south-west 
division, xiv. 18. There are the various 
readings of Karmpradeya and Karmprd^ 
varana. Tho latter form, KarpaprAvarana, 
which would equally well suit the metre 
here, occurs in the Ramayana, KislMndha- 
Mnda, xl. 26 (Vishnu-^Ftwam, Translation, 
Vol. II. p. 161, note li). Below his trans- 
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lation Kern remarks ‘‘Synonymous with 
KarnaprAveya is Karnapravarana. Now, 
•prdvarana is synonymous withjprfo^wi, so that 
;prhdya either stands for lordD&nya^ or ^ravdni 
and prdvemja are derived from the same base 
with prmdya. The Markandeya-Purana, 58 ; 
81, has KarnaiDradhAya, in which dh is 
misread 

KarnAfa, the Kanarese country, in the southern 
division, xiv. 13. In the SAmangad grant 
of Dantidnrga, the Western Ohalukya forces 
are called “the boundless army of the 
Karnataka Qnd. AnL Vol. XL p. 114). 

Karvata, a people in the eastern division, xiy. 

5 ; misc. ref., xvi. 13. 

Kasi, a city in the eastern division, better 
known as Benares, xiv, 7 ; misc. ref., v. 72 ; 
X. 4, 13 ; xxxii. 19 ; — the lord or king of Kasi 
{Kds-^karcb^ Kml~pa^ Kdn-rdja), misc. ref., is. 
19; xi. 59 ; Ixxviii. 1 ; — the country of KAfii 
(Kdii-cUsn), misc. I’of., xvii. 25. In the 
plural {Kamyaft), the word is used to denote 
the people of Kasi; misc. itif., v. 69. The 
city of Kasi is mentioned in tho SArnfith 
inscription of Prakataditya {Qnpta Insorip- 
imifti p, 28(5), 

Kasmlra, a people, in tlio north-east division 
(tho inhabitants of tho KaSmtr country), 
xiv, 29 ; miH(5, ref,, v, 77, 78 ; ix. 18; x. 12, 
Also SCO ‘KAsmiraka.' 

KASrmraka, tho p(?oj>le of KasmJr; misc. ref., 
V. 70 ; xi. 57. See also ‘Kasmira.’ 

Kauiikana, the people of the Koiikana, r.; 
misc. rof,, xvi. 11, 

Kaulincla, a people ; misc, rof., iv. 24. There 
is tho various readijig KanMvlra, Sec also 
‘ Kanuinda,’ 

Kaulftta, tlie people of Kuhlta, </, v.; misc. 
rcf., X, 11, 

Kauninda (w. /. Kaiilinda), a people in the 
north-cast division, xiv. 30 ; — ‘a king of tho 
Kauriindaa or Kuniiidas* {Kumindri), misc, 
ret., xiv. 83. There are tluj various readings, 
KaulMa (xiv. 30, 33), and JCaulhhdra (xbr* 
80). Sec also * Kaulintla.’ 

Kaumva, a people, pi'ohably tho inhabitants of 
Kuini-laml (see * Kuru *) ; misc, 3 :of., iv. 25; 
ix, 30 ; — tho lord of the Kauravas (Kanrav- 
adUputi)^ iv. 24. 

Kausala, tlio people of KAsala, q. w.; mkc. ref., 
X, 14, See also ‘ Kauwtlaka.’ 

Kauaalaka, tho people of Kfi&Ia, 2 . in tho 


eastern division, xiv, 7 [the text gives here 
the reading Kosalaka ; but this must be a 
mistake for Kausalaka] ; misc. ref., v. 70; 

X. 9. See also ‘ Kausala.* The correct spelling 
(see also under ‘ K&sala ’) appears to be 
‘ Kausalaka,* which occurs in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudragnpta [Oupta Inscrip*^ 
tionSi p. 7, line 19). 

KansAmbi, the modem K&sam on the Ganges ; 
misc. ref,, xvi. 3. The name occurs in one 
of the As6ka edicts (Ind. Ant. Yol. XYIII.' 
p. 309). 

Kausiki, a river ; misc. ref., xvi. 16. 

Kav8ri, the river that still bears this name, in 
the southern division, xiv. 18 (where the 
name is given in the plural, K&veryaK ) ; 
misc. ref., v. 64. 

KArala, a country; misc. ref., xvi. 11. See 
also ‘ Kairalaka.* Manfearaja of Kerala . is 
named among the kings of Southern India, 
whom Samudragnpta is said to have captured 
{Oii/pta Inscriptions, p. 13). 

Msadhara, * long-haired or thick-haired people,* 
in the northern division, xiv. 26. 

lehacliara, 'the inhabitants of the sky, or 
reamers in the sky,* a people in the northern 
division, xiv. 28, 

Khanka, ' dwarfs {?),* a people in the south- 
west division, xiv. 18. 

Khasa, a people in the eastern division, xiv. 6 ; 
misc. ref., x, 12 ; Ixix. 26. 

Khasha, a people in the north-east division, 
xiv. 3P. 

MasiUa, ' dwellers in the sky,* a people in the 
north-west division, xiv. 22. 

Kira, a people in the north-east division, xiv. 
29 ; misc. ref., iv. 23 ; xxxii. 19. In the 
Obamba grant, the Kiras are mentioned as 
being conquered by SAhilladAva^ ( JwcZ. Ant. 
Vol. X YII. p. 8). 

KirAla, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 18, and in the north-east division, xiv. 
30 ; miso. ref., v. 35, 80 ; ix. 86; xi. 60 ; 
xvi. 2; xxxii. 19, 22; — the prince of the 
Kirfltas (Kirdta-bhartri, -p&rtlmd)^ misc. 
rof., ix. 17 ; xi. 64. 

KHa, a people in the southern division, xiv. 

11 . 

Kishkindha, a mountain, in the south-east 

, division, xiv. 10. Monier-Williams defines 
it as “in d^ra, containing a cave, fche 
residence of the monkey-prince BAlin.’* 
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AlbSruni says, "Kislikindha, the country of 
the monkeys.” 

Edhala^ (v, I Kosala), a people in thenortkern 
division, xiv. 27. 

Eollagiri, in the southern division, xiv. 13. 
It is, in all probability, the modern K61ha- 
pur (properly Kolapur), the chief town of 
the Native State in the Southern Marathi 
Country, which is mentioned as Eollagira 
in an inscription at Terd^ (Ind. Ant Vol. 
XIV. p. 23). 

Kohkana, (v. t Eaunkana), a country (usually 
known as the Seven Eohkanas) in the 
southern division, xiv. 12. See also 
‘ Eaunkana.’ AlbSruni says “ Eohkana near 
the sea.*' 

Eosala, a country, and the people of it, in the 
south-east division, xiv. 8 ; — diamonds are 
found there, Ixxx. 6 ; — other misc. ref., 
V. 69 ; ix. 26 ; x. 4, 13 ; xvi. 6 ; xvii. 22. 
See also ‘Eausalaka,’ The correct spelling 
(see also under ‘Kausalaka’) appears to be 
* E5sala,* which occurs in one of the Ajantfi 
inscriptions {Archml, Bun* West Ind, Vol. 
IV. p. 127), and in the Rajim grant of Tlvara- 
deva {Otipta Inscription, p. 296). MahSndra 
of K6sala is named among the kings whom 
Samudragupta is said to have captured (id, 
p.l3). 

Kotivarsha, apparently a country ; the king of 
Kotivarsha (KSiivarsha-nrlpa), misc. ref., 

ix. 11. 

Kraunoha, a mountain in the northern division, 
xiv. 24. See also under ' Kraunchadvipa.* 
EraunchadvJpa, a country, in the southern 
division, xiv, 13 ; misc. ref,,X 18. Monier- 
Williams gives the word as equivalent to 
^ Erauncha,* which, he says, is the name of a 
mountain, part of the Himalayan range, 
situated in the eastern part of the chain, on 
• the north of Assam, and is also the name 
of one of the dvipas or principal divisions 
of the world, surrounded by the sea of 
curds. 

hravyasin, * eaters of raw flesh,’ in the south- . 
west division, xiv. 18. ■ See also 'cannibals,* 
and under ' flesh.* 

Krishna, a river (the 'Eistna*) in the southern 
division, xiv. 14, Eern took this word, with 
the one that follows it in the text, to give 
the name-of a place, — Erishriavelluia. But 
' Varihamihira has undoubtedly mentioned 


the river Eyishna and the town of Vellflra 
( 2 * 

Eshatriyas, under the term rdjanya, placed 
in the northern division, xiv, 28. 

Eshemadhurta, a people in the northern 
division, xiv. 28. 

Eshudramina, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 24. 

Eshurdrpana, a mountain in the western 
division, xiv. 20. 

Euchika, a people in the north-east division, 
xiv. 30. 

Eukura, a people in the middle country, xiv. 
4 j misc. ref., v. 71 ; xxxii. 22. Mention is 
made of the Knkura people or country in 
one of the Nasik inscriptions (Arclml* Surv* 
West, Ind, Vol. IV. p. 109), and in the Juna- 
ga(5h inscription of Rudradaman (Ind, Ant 
Vol. VIL p. 262). 

Kuluta, a country in the north-west division, 
xiv, 22, and in the north-east division, xiy, 
29 ; misc. ref,, x. 12 ; xvii. 18. See also 
‘Kulfltaka.* Eulflta is mentioned in the 
Ohamha gi-ant (Ind, Ant Vol. XVII. p. 8). 

Kulfitaka, the people of Kulfita, q,v,; misc, 
rof., iv. 22. 

Kunatha (w. 1. Kunata, Kuuaha, and Eunapa), 
a people in the north-east division, xiv. 80, 

Isimjaradarl, the elephant’s cave, or the glen 
of elephants, in the southern division, xiv. 
16. 

Euntala, a country ; raise, ref., xvi. 11. It is 
mentioned in one of the Ajaufu iuscriptious, 
under circumsfcancos which imply, I think, 
that Aja# itself was in Kuntala (Archc^ol 
Burv, West Ind. Vol. IV. pp. 126, 127) j and 
it is, I consider, tlio couniiy of wliich Niisik 
was the capital (see page lliJ above). It is 
also montioiicd in numerous later records. 
And the Western Ohfilukyas of Italy fini are ' 
constantly described emiVliafcieally as “the 
lords of Euntala.” 

Kuntibhoja, a people; misc, rof., x. 16, 

Kuru, a people. The Kurus consisted of two 
branches, the northern and the southern; 
and the land of the northern Kurus is sup- 
posed to bo a regioji beyond the most 
northern part of the Himalayan range, and 
is described as a country of everlasting 
happiness. Variihamihira mentions (1) the 
Kurus, without any qualification, as a people 
in the middle country, xiv. 4 ; and (2) the 
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nortlierii Kurus (uitardh Kuravah) as a 
people in tlie northern division (xiv. 24 ; 
here Kern translates by “the Hyperbo- 
reans”). It is doubtless in connection with 
( 1 ) only, that wo have to take AlbSruni’s 
remark Kuru = TanSshar,’* and Kern’s 
note on his translation of xvi. 82, in which 
he specifies Kurukshetra as being “the 
country about Thrmesar (Skr. Sthanvis- 
vara.) ’’ Thex'O are the following miscella- 
neous references ; the Kurus, v. 383 ; xxxii. 
11 ; — the people of Kuru-land {KuYvksM- 
traka)^ v. 78 ; (^KimihMnii-^ja) xvi. 32; — the 
lord of Kuru-land (KuribhsMtr-ddhipa), si. 
57 . — the foxiest, or wild, or uninhabited, 
lands of Kuru {Knrit-jdmjala), is. 29. See 
also 'Kaurava.’ The land of the northern 
Kurus is mentioned in the Udayagiri Jain 
inscription (Gupta Lmriptions, p. 260). 

Kusunia, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. 14. 

Lalia, vX fox* Hala, n* 

Laluifja, a country in tlio north-west division, 
xiv. 22 . lliorc are the various readings of 
Laham, Ladaha, and Kalahtu In his trans- 
lation, Kerii gives “ Laliada (oi^Ladalia).*’ 
And lie adds tlie note — this seems to be 
Lahai'a, so frequimtly meufcionod in the 
tamuvjins w.(/. vii*912, 1373 “Lalxa- 

riau,’’ 1173). It is a border-land between 
Kashmir ami Dardistau ; to this idcutifica- 
tiou of Lahara and Laliada, it will not bo 
objected tliafc our author, committing the 
grave blundm* of placing KaHhiuir and 
DardistttU in the North-oast, should needs 
have assigned a wrong situation to Lahada 
too.’’ 

Lahka, in tlie southern division, xiv. 11. As 
Siiiihala is lueutioned in the same passage, 
xiv. 15, Laiiku would seem to denote here, 
not the island of Ocylon, but its capital 
city, which it was perhajis thought necessary 
to niention se|«mitely, bucauso it pi‘ovides 
the Hindu prime meridiau. Alberuni says 
“Lahku, t.r, iJte cupola of the eartlu*^ The 
island of Jjafiku is xneniionetl in the Bodh- 
Gaya inscription of Maluumnum (Qupta 
hmnpUomi PP* ii77, 278). 

Lata, a country ; misc. ref., Ixix. 11. It corre** 
spends to wliat niiglit now be called ceutiul 
and Boutheru Uu jurat, — to iho country 


between the river MahJ and the Kohkau 
{InX Ani, Vol. V. p. 145), It is mentioned 
in one of the MandasSr inscinptions (Gupta 
Inscriptions, p. 84), in the Aihole inscrip- 
tion of Pulikesin II. (InX Ant, Vol, VIII- 
p. 244), in one of the AjantI inscriptions 
(ArcZiflBoZ. Surv, West, Ind, Vol. IV. p. 127), 
and in various later records. 

Lauhitya (the river Brahmaputra), in the 
eastern division, xiv. 6 y misc- ref., xvi. 16. 

In a note to his translation Kern adds that 
one MS. of the commentary has L$liit6 
nadah ; and another Lauliiiyo nadah. The 
form ^Lauhitya’ occurs in the Mandas&r 
insciiption of Yasfidhai’man {Ghipta Inscrip- 
tions, p, US) ; and the form ‘L 6 hitya’ in 
the Aphsad inscription of ‘ AdityasSna (id, 

p. 206). 

lions; the forest of the man-lions (nrishhha- 
mna), in the north-west division, xiv. 22 . 

MadhyadSsa, the middle country ; the tribes, 
&c„ contained in it, xiv. 2 , 3 , 4 ; misc. ref., 

V. 78, 90 5 viii. 46 ; x. 5 ; xiv. 1; xvii. 19, 20, 
22 ; xvixi. 4 ; xlvii. 7. The country is pei*- 
haps mentioned in the SS.x*nS.tlx inscidption of 
. PrakatMitya {Oupta Inscriptiom, p. 286). 
MS-dhyaittika, a people in the middle country, 

I xiv. 2 . 

Madra, a people in the north-west division, 
xiv. 22 ; misc. ref., iv. 22 ; v. 40 ; x. 4 ; xvii. 
18 ; xxxii* 19 ; — the lord of the Madras 
(JMadr-usa), misc. ref., xiv. 33, See also 
*Madraka-^ 

Madraka, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 27 the lord of the Madrakas (Mad- 
raha-pati) misc, ref,, xi. 59. See also 
* Madra.' A tribe named MSdraka is men- 
tioned as subjugated by Samudragnpta 
(Gupta Inscriptions, p. 14). 

Magadba, a country, and the people of it, in 
the CUB torn division, xiv. 6 ; misc. ref., iv. 
22, 26 5 V. 69, 79 ; x. 14 ; xvi. 1 ; xxxii.ll 
the lord of Magadha (Magadh4m), misc,. 
roL, X* 16 ; — the ruler of Magadha (Magadh- 
&dhipa\ misc, ref., xi. 55. See also ‘M&ga- 
dhika.* In iv. 26, Kern translates Magadhdn 
(accus. plur.) by ** Behar.” 

Mfigadhika, the people of Magadha, g.t?.; misc, 

^ rof., xiv. 32. .nAT+- 

Mahttnadi,ariver;^i80. rei, xvi. 10. It is 
mentioned in tl^e Samungacl grant of Danti- 
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durga (Ind, Ant, VoL SI. p. 114; for “of 
the great river Mahi and of the R8va,” read 
“ of (the rivers) Mahi, MaMnadi, and Reva”). 

maJiagriva, ‘great-necked people,’ in the south- 
east division, xiv. 9. 

Maharashtra, the Maharashtra countries, or the 
people of them (the word occurs in the 
nom. pi., mahdrdsJiU'dff) ; misc. ref., x. 8. 
According to the Aihole inscription, which 
speaks of three divisions of the country, 
each called Mahar&shtraka, in the seventh 
century A. D. the country included, or was 
traditionally held to include, ninety-nine 
thousand villages (Ind, Ant VoL VIII. 
p. 244). 

tnahdrnava, * the great ocean/ in the south- 
west divisioui t.e. the Indian Ocean, xiv. 19. 
See also ‘ ocean’ and ‘islands.’ 

maMtavi, ‘ the great forest,’ in the southern 
division, xiv. 13. See also ‘ forests.* 

Mah^ndra, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. 11 ; misc. ref., xvi, 10. The reference 
is probably to the Mahindra mountain in 
the Gan]Am District, among the Eastern 
Ghauts, which is mentioned in the records 
of the Gahgas of Kalihganagara (Ind. Ant 
VoL XIII. pp. 121, 123; VoL XVIII. 
pp. 145, 164, ] 70, 176). But there may 
have been also a mountain of the same name 
in the Western Ghauts (Archoiol, Smv, 
TFesL Jnd. Vol. IV, p. 109; Onjgta Inscrip^ 
tions, pp. 146 and note 1, 148 ; see also p. 7, 
note 2). 

Mahi, a river; misc. ref,, xvi. 82. It is 
mentioned in the S^m&ngad grant of Danti- 
durga (I%cZ. Ant Vol. XL p. 114). 

Mahisha, a country ; misc. ref., ix. 10. It has 
been considered to be the modern Mysore, 
See also ‘ Mahishaba,’ 

Mahishaka, the people of Mahisha, q. misc. 
ref,, xvii. 26, There may perhaps also bo 
the form ‘ Mahishaba see under ‘ Matri- 
shiba.’ 

MAbara, a people in the south-west division, 

' xiv. 18* 

MMati, a river, misc. ref., xvi. .10. 

'Maiava, a country, and the people of it, in the 
northern division, xiv. 27; misc. ref., iv. 
24;; xvi. 26; xxxii, 19; hix. H. The 
M&J^vas > are mrationed among the tribes 
by Sampdragtipta (Ovpia Ineerip- 
h , , Vartoaipihira, places them too 


much to the uorfeh ; as they are undoubtedly 
the people of MAlwa, from whom (see Inch 
Ant Vol. XX. p. 404) the Vibrama era 
derived its original appellation. 

Malaya, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. 11; misc. ref., xvi. 10; xxvii. 2. It is 
mentioned in one of the NAsik inscriptions 
(^Arahmol, 8nrv, West Inch Vol. IV, p. 109), 

Malindya, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv, 11. • 

Malla, a people, unless the word simply denotes. 

‘ wrestlers or boxers misc. ref., v. 38, 41. 
To his translation of v. 38, where he gives 
“ Mallas” as a people, Kern adds the note 
— ^‘the Scholiast takes mallan here as an 
appellative noun, hdhuy%Mha-jMn^ ‘ boxers.’ 
In V. 41 he translates malla by ‘boxers,’ and 
adds the note — “or, ‘the Mallas; * may be 
the expression applies both to these and to 
boxers.” 

Malyavat, a mountain in the eastern division, 
xiv. 6. 

MAmhala, a people in the northern division^ 
xiv. 27. 

Mandabini, the river Ganges, oi' an arm of it, 
misc. ref., xvi. 10. The name occurs in thft- 
Alina grant of Siladitya VII. {('kipta Insori^g^ 
tions, p. 184). 

MAndavya, a peoplo in the middlo country, 
xiv. 2 ; and in tho north-west division, xiv. 
22; and in tho north, xiv* 37. 

Manimat, a mountain in tho woBtern division^ 
xiv. 20. 

mariners {vdn-ohara)^ a pooplo in tho southern 
division, xiv. 14. Below his translation 
Koxm suggests that may bo the 

Pirates of Greek sources.” 

marshes or swamps (paJoh/,), in tho north-east ^ 
division, xiv. 30. 

MArttikAvata, a people ; misc. ref,, xvi. 26. 

Maru, a region in tho midcllo country, xiv, 2 ; 
misc. ref., v. 68 ; xvi, 38, It is tho modern 
MArwAcJ. Tho JunAga<Jh inscription of 
RudradAman seems to mention the desert of - 
Mam {Manh-Ahaman\ Ind, Ant VoL VIL 
p. 260, lino 8, and Arcliwot 8urv, West, Tnd, 
Vol. II. p. 129). 

Maruohlpattana, a city in the southern divisioVi, 
xiv* 15. Below his translation Kern gives 
tho not© — “Maruchi, or MuracbJ, Marichf, 
seems to be the Mnairu (transposed from 
Mnrkis) of tho Greeks).” 
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Marukucholia, or Muruktichcha, a people in 
the north-west division, xiv. 23. There are 
the various readings of ‘Marukachoha, 
Murukuohbha, Muruku, Mardhaturukacha, 
Bharukachha, Nuruka, Marukastha, Purn- 
kutsa, Gnrukutsa, and Paramuehcha;^ also 
(Parilsara) ‘ Marukuchoha,’ which is the form 
used by Kern in his test. The possibility 
of Bliarukachchha is excluded, by this town 
being allotted in xiv, 11 to the southern 
division; nor can Maru and Kachohha be 
intended; since they are allotted respectively 
to the middle country, xiv. 2, and the sonth- 
eim division, xiv. 16. In iv. 22, misc. ref., 
where the various readings are Tamkachlia^ 
and Marmachha, Kern gives Maru-Kaohchha 
ill tho text ; but in the translation he rectifies | 
this, and adopts MarulmoJiGha ; and he adds ^ 
the note — the Marukuchchas, or Muru- 
kuchchas, wore a people in the modern 
Kaferistan, or thereabouts.” 

Matauga, a (?) place whore diamonds are 
found, Ixxx. 7m 

Mathura, a city ; misc. rof., iv. 26 ; xvi. 17,21. 
It is the so-callod ‘Muttra’ in the North- 
West Provinces. See also ‘ Mfithuraka.’ 
Mathuraka, tho inhabitants of MathurA, g. v,, 
iu tho middle country, xiv. 3. 

Matrishika (?), a people (?); misc. ref., xvi. 
11, In his text Korn gives tho reading 
as sa^MantrisUMh ; and notes tho various 
I’oadings of S(hMu7hfrmhh4h, 

^MdhishaMh -PtmtMhymd 
In Ilia translatiott ho gives “Matrishika; 
and adds tho note — - “ perhaps an error of 
the copyists, or of tho copies of some works 
consulted by the author, for sah'^Alry- 
BisldMh^ “with Atri’s hermitage and tho 
ijishikas;” cli. xix. U and 15.” I think it 
very likely that tho intended reading was 
sa-MdkishaMlt^ which would give another 
form of tho name of the people of Mahisha, 
g. ii* 

Matsya, a people in iho middle country, xiv. 
2 ; misc. rot, v. 37, 38 ; ix. 18 ; xvi 22 ; 
xvii. 22 ; xxxii. 11 ; ~ tho lord of “the 
Matsyas (MatHy-ddhipati), iv. 2^. 

Maulika, a people iu tho south-oast division, 
xiv. 8 ; but perhaps tho correct reading is 
'Saulika, See also ‘ Mftlika.’ 

Megliavat, a mountain in tho western division, 
xiv. 20. 


MAkala, a mountain, or a people, in the eastern 
division, xiv. 7 ; misc. ref., v. 89, 73 ; xvi. 2. 

M6rn, a mountain in the northern division, 
xiv. 24; misc. ref., xxvii. 7. In his Sanskrit 
Dictionary Monier-Williams describes it as a. 
fabulous mountain, regarded as the Olympus 
of Hindfi mythology ; and says that, when 
not looked at from that point of view, it 
appears to mean the highland of Tartary, 
north of the HimAlayas. It is mentioned in 
incriptions as M6ru (Oupta Inscriptions, 
pp. 77, 163), and as SnmAru (id, pp. 86, 147, 
278); and in two of the latter passages 
it is spoken of as one of the breasts of the 
earth (the other being the mountain Kailasa), 
and as the abode of the god Indra. 

Meruka, a people, country, or mountain, in 
the north-east division, xiv. 29. But there 
does not seem any other authority for the 
name. And the text, MSruhanashtardjya, 
suggests to me just the possibility of the 
original reading being Miru-Eanislihardjya, 

milky ocean (hsMr-dda), in the eastern divi- 
sion, xiv. 6. 

mines, the (dhara), a place in the southern 
division, supposed by Kern to be the modem 
KhAndSsh, xiv. 12 ; see ‘ Akara ; mines of 
beryl-stone, (vaidurya), in the southern 
division, xiv. 14. 

Mithila, a country in the eastern division, xiv, 
6 ; misc. ref., x, 14, 

MlSchchha, a people, characterised as ‘ lawless,’ 
or ‘without moral customs’ (nirrnarydda), 
in the western division, xiv. 21 ; misc. ref., 
V. 79 ; ix. 13 ; xvi. 11, 35 ; xvii. 14, 16, 20 ; 
— the Yavanas spoken of as MlAchchhas 
(MUchchJid hi Yavandh), ii. 15. Kem trans- 
slates MUchchlm in ii, 15, by “foreigners 
and in tho other passages by “ barbarians.” 
In xiv. 21 the translation is “all the lawless 
hordes of barbarians living in the west” 
(nirmaryddd MUchohhd paschima-dzk^sthi- 
t&s U cha). Albfii*fini says, “ MlSohohha, L v, 
tho Arabs.” There is a passage in the 

* Vishm-Pnrdm (Book lY. chap. III. ; 

which seems worth quoting here it tells ns 
that Sagara “ made the Yavanas shave their 
heads entirely; the Bakas he compelled to 
shave (tho upper) half of their heads ; the 
Pdradas wore their hair long; and the 
Pahlavas let their beards grow ; in obedience 
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to }iis commands. Them, also, and other 
Eshattriya races, he deprived o£ the esta- 
blished usages of oblations to fire and the 
study of the VSdas ,* and, thus separated 
from religious rites, and.abandoned by the 
Brahmans, these difiEerent tribes became 
Ml^chchhas.’^ The MlSchohhas are men- 
tioned in the Junagadh inscription of Skan- 
dagupta (Ouptd Inscriptions, p, 62). 
mountain of sunrise (udaya^gin), in the eastern 
division, xiv. 7 ; misc. ref., xxviii. 3 ; — 
mountain of sunset (jzsta-giri), in the .western 
division, siv. 20. 

ITulika, a people in the north-west division, 
siv. 23 ; but perhaps the correct reading is 
Sulika. See also ^Maulika.' 
lluSja (p, h PuSja), a mountain in the north- 
east division, siv. 31. AlbSrunt gives the 
name as “PunjMri.” - 
ifurukuchcha, a people ; see Marukuchcha. 

.« 

Naimisha, a people ; the king of the Naimishas 
(^Naimisha-nripa), misc. ref., xi. 60, 
nalikeradvipa, the island of cocoanuts, in the 
south-east division, xiv. 9. 
ncnmuhha, a people vrith the faces of women, 
in the sonth-wesi division, xiv. 17. j 

Narmadd, the river ‘Nerbndda;’ misc. ref,, 

V. 64 ; xvi. 1, 9. See also ‘ Hava,’ The name 
NarmadA occurs in the &an inscription of 
Budhagupta- (Gapia Inseripiions, p. 90). 
NAsifcya, a town .or oountiy, in the southern 
division, xiv. 13 ; miso. ref., perhaps an 
interpolation, xvi. 12. It is the modem 
Nasik. The form ‘Nfisika’ appears to be 
established by inscriptions atBddsaandat 
NAsik itself (AnkcBol. Swo. West. Ind. 
Vol IV. pp. 89, 98), 

nasTitardjya, the kingdom of the dead, in the 
north-east division, xiv. 29. But see under 
‘MAraka.’ 

necks; great-necked people (maJid-gma) in 
the south-east division, xiv. 9; snake-necked 
people (vydla-grlva) in the south-east divi- 
sion,^xiv. 9; long-necked people (^dwg7i.a- 
- gmu) in the north-west division, xiv. 23. 
Also see ‘threats/ 

NepAla, a country, and the people of it ; misc, 
TOf., IV. 22 ; V. 65. It is the modern NApAl. 
The name occurs in the AllahAbAd inscription 
of Samndragupta (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 14). 
Nipa, a people in the middle country, xiv. 2. 


Nirvindhya, a river ; misc. ref., xvi. 9. 
Nishada, a people in the south-east division 
xiv. 10 ; miso. ref. v. 76. Kern translates’ 
in xiv, 10, Nishdda-rdshirds^, by “ the terri- 
tory of the Aborigines ; ” and in v. 76, Nishd- 
da-sau'igMk, by " the savage tribes.” The 
JunAgadh inscription of RudradAman men- 
tions the NishAda people or country (J«d 
Jnt. Vol. VII. p. 262). 

nomads (paSu-pdla), in the north-east division, 
xiv. 29. 

noses ; dat-nosed people (chipita-ndsilca") in the 

j northern division, xiv. 26. 
nrkuhAa-vana, ‘the forest of the man-lions,’ in 
the north-west division, xiv. 22. 

oceans; the ocean (samudrd) in the eastern 
division, i.e, the Bay of Bengal, xiv. 6 ; — the 
ocean of milk (hshir-oda") in the eastern divi- 
sion, xiv. 6 ; — — • the sonthern ocean (pdmy* 

Hadhi) in the soutliorn division, xiv. 15 ; 

the great ocean (mah-drnaoa) in the south- 
west division, L e. the Indian Ocean, xiv. 19; 
— the eastern ocean (pArva-edgara), misc. 
rof., V. 65 ; — ■ the ocean mentioned as the 
gone or girdle of the earth, xliii. 32. Bor 
some other interesting refoi-onces, see the 
index of Gupta. Inscriptions. 

Odfa, or Audra, a country, tho modem Orissa, 
and the people of it ; misc. ref., v. 74. See 
also ‘ U’(3ra,’ 

Padma, a mountain in the oastorn division, 
xiv. 6, 

Pahlava, a people in tho south-west division, 
xiv. 17; miso. ref., v, 38 ; xvi. 38 ; xviii. 61 
See also under • Mlooholilia.’ Tho Pahlavas 
arc mentioned in one of tho NAsik inscrip- 
tions (Arc/wool. Sure. West. Ind. Vol. IV. 
p. 109. And a Pahlava minister of Rudra-' 
daman is montioned in the JonAga^h in- 
scription (hid. Ant. Vol. VXI. p, 263). 

palola, the marshes or swamps, in tho north- 
east division, xiv. 30. Below his translation, 
Kern .remarks that ** palola must be the 
vulgar pronunciation for tho Skr. palvala, 

‘ swamp, marali.’ Tho modern name is Terai, , 
tho oastorn part of which, near Kuoh-BehAr, 
scorns to bo moaut by palola in our list.” 

PailchAla, a pcoplo in tho mlddlo country, xiv.- 
3; miso. rof., iv. 22 ; v. 35, 38, 4l j ix. 20,. 

34 ; X. 4, 13 ; xiv. 32. 
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Fanchanada, ‘(the countrj) of the five rivers/ 
the Panj^b, in the western division, xiv. 21 ; 
misc. ref., x. 6. See also * Panchanada.’ 

Panchanada, a king or other inhabitant of 
Panchanada, q. v . ; misc. ref,, xi. 60. 

Pa^du, a people in the middle country, xiv. 3, 
The Rajiin grant allots Indrabala, ISTanna- 
dSva, and Tivararaja, to the Panda -vaiiisa or 
lineage of Pundu {Qiipta Inscription, p. 298). 

Pandya, a country, and the people of it; 
northern Pandya Quttam'-Pdudi/a), misc. ref., 
xvi. 10 ; — the Pamlya king (Pdmlya-nares- 
mm^ Pdndijarndtha, Pd)idija-nrlpa\ misc. 
ref., iv, 10 ; vi, 8, xi. 50. The Piln^yas are 
carried back to the third century B. 0. 
by one of the edicts of Asoka (lad. Ant» 
Vol. XX. pp. 239, 240, 2.10). 

PAridyavata, a place or country where pearls 
arc found, Ixxxi. 2, 0. 

Parjl, a river ; misc. ref., xvi. 10. It may 
perhaps bo the same with the Pilnlda of one 
of the Xilsik inscriptions, which has been 
idontifio<l with the river Pilr or Paraejt in 
the Surat District (Aroh^noL ISnn\ Inch 
Vol. IV. p. 100, and noio 2), 

Paralftka, a place where pearls arc found, 
hxxxi. 2, 4, 

Panwava, a country, and the people of it, in 
the south-west division, .xiv. 18 ; pearls 
aro found there, Ixxxi* 2, 5; — misc. ref., 
liii. 15. All)crdul says, ** Pnrtisava, %e* the 
Persians,’* 

PArata, a people in the wcstmMi division, xiv. 
21 ; misc. .x, 5, 7 ; xiii. 9 ; xvi, 4, 13, 
22. Tim PAratas may possibly ho idontical 
with the PAradas; stjo under * Mleithchha.* 

PAriyAtra, (vj, Pariputra), a mountain in the 
middle country, xiv. 4; misc. ref., v. OS; vi. 
10; Ixix, 11. Tho form, ‘ParipAtm* is 
doducod from one of tho NAsik inscrip- 
tions (Arehroh *Sun;. ML Vid. IV. 

p. 100). ‘PariyAtra ’ oiumrs ill one of tho 
Mandasftr inscriptions (fiujtfa luscriiUiamf 
p. 157). Hoc also ‘ Pariyutrika.' 

Pilriyiitrika, tho people of tho PAriyAtra moun- | 
^tain, q. ‘ 0 , ; misc. rof., x. 15, 

PArvatlya, a put»plc ; misc. ref., xvii. IS, 28 ; 
xviii, 2, 

pusnpdla, nomads, in tho north-cast division, 
xiv. 29. 

Paundra, tho poopio of Pamjra, q, a?., in tho 
oastorn division, xiv. 7; misc. rof„ v. 74, 80, 


Paurava, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 27, and in the north-east, xiv. 3l ; misc. 
ref., xvi. 22 ; xxxii. 19. 

Pay6shni, a river; misc. ref., xvi. 10. In his 
translation, Kern notes that “another read- 
ing, also in Kasyapa, is ParAshni.” 

pearls; the places where they are found 
are located in the southern division, xiv. 
14;— iu addition to being obtained from 
oysters, pearls are obtained from or found in 
mines (sac), and in the Himavat mountains, 
in the northern country (hauhera), and in 
Pandyavata, ParalAka, PArasava, Simhala, 
Surashtra, and TAmraparni, Ixxxi. 2. 

Phalgttlnka, a river in the north-west division, 
xiv. 23. 

Phanikara, a people in the southern division, 
xiv. 12. 

Phe^agiri (u. Z. Phfenagiri) a mountain in the 
south-west division, xiv. 18. Monier- 
Williatas says it is near the mouth of the 
Indus. 

Pisika, a people in the southern division, xiv. 
14. AlbSrdiit repeats “Sibika"' here. 

PrabhAsa, a place of pilgrimage near DvArakA, 
misc, ref., xvi, 32. It is mentioned in 
inscriptions at NAsik and Karia {Archml. 
Surv. West ImL VoL IV, pp. 100, 101). 

Px*AchyAdhipa, the kings of the eastern 
country; misc. ref., v. 69; —the lords of 
the eastern and other countries (Pr^c%- 

I dilhidui patayah)^ misc. ref., Ixxxvi. 76. 
Seo also ‘PrAglsa/ 

Pragisa, the kings of the eastern country; 
misc. rof., iv. 25. See also ‘ PrAchyAdhipa.’ 

Pi^Hgjyotisha, a people in the eastern division, 
xiv. C ; misc. rof., xvi. 1. 

Piiwasta, a mountain in the western division, 
xiv. 20, 

Priwjtliala, a people ; misc. ref., xvi. 26. 

PrayAga, probably the place of pilgrimage at 
the confluence of the Ganges and the 
JamnA ; misc. ref., xi. 35. The name occurs 
in the Aphsad inscription of AdityasAna 
{Qupba Inscriptions^ p. 206). 

Pulinda, a people; misc. ref., iv. 22 ; v. 77, 78 ; 
ix. 17, 29, 40; xvi. 2,33; — the Pulinda 
tribe (Pulmla-gam)^ misc, ref., v. 39. The 
Pulindas are carried back to the third 
century A. D. by one of the edicts of Asoka 
(J/kZ. Ant Vol. XX* pp. 239, 240, 247, 248). 

Paridra, a country, and tho people of it; 
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diamonds are obtained tbere* lxxx> 7 j 
other miso. ref., v, 70 ; ix. 15 ; x, 14 ; xvi. 

3 j — the leader of the Pandras (Pundr- 
&dU$at4)j misc. ref., xi. 58. See also 
‘ Panndra.’ 

Purika, a people in the south-east division, 
xiv. 10. 

purushdda, 'purusMda, * cannibals,’ in the east- 
ern division, xiv. 6 ; miso. ref., iv. 22. See 
also ^ hravydmi^* 

Puslikalavata, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 26, AlbSrdnisays, “ Puslikalavatx, i, e, 
Pukala.” Pushkalavati, whence Pushka- 
lilvata is formed, appears to be the Peuielaoiis 
of the Greek writers; and the latter has 
been identified with the modern Hashtnagar, 
near Peshawar (Invasion of India hy 
Alexander the Great, p. 59, and note 3). See 
also ^ Pushkalavataka.’ 

Pushkalavataka, a people, identical with 
Pushkalavata, q. vr, miso, ref., xvij»26. 

Pushkara, probably the modern P6khar in 
Ajmtr, misc. ref., v. 68; xvi* 31 ; — the 
forest of Pushkara (PushJcar-dranya), misc. 
ref., xi. 85. The Pushkaras (pdkshardni, =s=s 
pmhhardni) are mentioned in one of the 
NSsik inscriptions (Arohceol, Surv. West,Ind» \ 
Vol. TV, p. 100). 

Raivataka, in the south-west division, xiv. 19 ; 
miso. ref., xvi. 31. Raivataka is the hill at 
Jun&gadh, opposite to the Girn&r mountain. 
It is mentioned in the Jun&gadh inscription 
of Skandagupta, and in the Jaunpur inscrip- 
tion of Isvaravarman (Gupta Inscriptions, 
pp. 64, 230). 

rdjanya, * Kshatriyas,’ placed in the northern 
division, xiv. 28. 

Ramatha, a country and the people of it, in 
the western division, xiv. 21 ; miso. ref., 
xvi. 21. AlbSrfini gives *‘Mathara.” See 
also ^R&matha.’ 

Ramabha, the people of Ramatha, 2* misc. 
ref., X. 6. 

RatMhvS, a river ; misc. ref., xvi. 16. In his 
translation, Kem notes that it is difficult to 

^ decide upon the true form, as some of his 
manuscripts had Bathasvd, Bathanipd, vmdL 
Rathasya or Rathaspd, With Rathahv^, 
we may compare Gajahva. 

BAyi, the river 'Nerbudda ; ’ misc. ref., xii* 6. 
See also ‘Narm&da.’ The name BAvii occurs 


in one of the Mandasur Inscriptions {Oupta 
Inscriptions, pp. 156, 157). 

Rishablia, a people in the sontliorn division, 
xiv. 15. 

llishika, a people in the southern division, xiv, 
15. Can the name h.avo any connection with 
the ‘Rustika’ or Ml'istika’ of one of the 
edicts of Aseka (hoL AnL Vol. XX. pp. 
240, 247, 248). 

Rishyamiika, a moun tain in the southern 
division, xiv. 13. 

Roinaka, a pooplo or place ; misc. rof., xvi. 6. 
Korn translates by “ tlio Romans.” AlbSnlni, 
speaking of the dotermi nation of longitude 
by the ilindns, from Lanka, says (India, 
Translation, Vol. I, p. 303) — “ Thoir 
remarks on tho rising and sotting of the 
heavenly bodies show that Yaniakoti and 
Rdm arc distant from c^ach other by half a 
circle. It scorns that they assign the 
countries of tho West (L e. North Africa) to 
Rumor tho Roman h]ni]>iro, because the ROm 
or Byzantine Greeks otsenpy tho opposite 
shores of tho same sea (tho Aluditerranean); 
for tho Roman Empire has much northern 
latitude, and poiietrates higli into tho norths 
No part of it Btrotchos far southward, and, 
of course, nowhere does it reach tho equator, 
as tho Hindus say with regard to RSmaka.” 
As regards YamakO^i muntionod hero, bog 
* under Bhadrusva.* 

'Sahara, a pooplo ; misc. rof., v. 38 ; ix. 15, 29 ; 
X. 15, 18 ; xvL 1, 33 ; xxxii. 15 ; — naked 
'Sabaras (nagna-Bahmt), and loaf-olad or 
leaf-eating Sabaras (purna-Unbaru), in tho 
south-oast division, xiv. 10 ; — * the band of 
the Sabaras, hunters, and thieves ’ (h!abara^ 
vyddha^ohaura^saffitjha), misc. rof., Ixxxvii. 
10. In a note to las tmnslation, Kom 
remarks on tho word parifjKi’^Htihara, «. 
‘leaf -savages,’ meaning those that feed upon 
leaves; they are manifestly tho Phyllitai 
of Ptolemy.” The grant of Pallavamalla- 
Nandivarmau mentions a Sahara king 
named Udayana (Ind. AnU Vol. VIIL 
p* 279). 

Sahya, a mountain; misc. rof., Ixix. 80. It is- 
the Sahyudri range, in tho Westoxm Gliauts. 
It is mentioned in one of tho Nasik inscrip- 
tions (Arohmoh Surv, West* Ind, Vol. IV. 
p. 109). It is sometimoB spoken of as on© of 
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>the breasts of the earth-, 
the Vindhya range 
p. 184). 

Saiadhava, the people of the Sindha coaatiy; 
miso. ref., v. 71. See also ‘Sindhu.’ 

Sairindha, a people in the aorth-east division 
xiv. 29. ’ 

Saka, a people in the •western division, riv. 21 ; 
misc. ref., v. 38, 75, 79; ix. 21; xiii. 9; 
xvi. 1 ; xvii. 26 ; xviii. 6, In each instance’ 
Kern gives '• Scythians » in his translation. 
.See also under *Jemuika’ and ‘MlSchchha.’ 
The ®akas, as a people, are mentioned in 
one of the Nslsik inscriptions (drchcBol. Svrv. 
Wesi. Jnd. Vol. IV. p. 109) ; and individual 
,Sakas, including UshavadSta, son-in-law of 
the K&hatrapa ITaliapAna, are mentioned in 
.the same scries of records (id. pp. lOl, 104, 
114). The 'Sakas arc also mentioned among 
the tribes subjugated by Samudragupta 
(jQupta Inscriptions, p. 14). 

flikOta, the modern Audh, or ‘Oude’ or 
‘Oudh,’ in the middle country, xiv. 4. See 
also ‘AyOdhaka.’ 

SiUva, («. 1. Salva and fittlva), a people in the 
middle country, xiv. 2 ; miso. ref., v. 76 ; 
xvi. 21 ; xvji. 13, 18. 

Samatata, in tho eastern division, xiv. 6. The 
name means ‘the country of which the 
rivers have flat and level Imnks, of equal 
height on both sides,’ and it denotes Lower 
Bengal. It occurs in the AlJaliAbM in- 
scription of Sanmdmgupta (Gupta Inscrip- 
tions, p. 14). 

Sadikhyatii, a people in the middle country, 
xiv. 2. 

'Sintika, a poojdo in the western division, xiv. 

20 . 

SaradhAna, a people in tho northern division, 
xiv. 26. 

Surasvatn, a people in the niiddh^ country, xiv. 
2 ; misc. i-ef., xvi. 22. They seem to Iw tho 
people dwelling on tin* InuikH of the Sanis- 
vati, 0 . 

Sarasvatl, a river; miso. ref. to tho region 
whore it disapjioars, xvi. 31. See also 
‘SArasvata.’ 

Sarayfi, a river ; miso, raf., v. 65 ; xvi. 16. 

’Satadrft, a river ; misc. wif., xvi. 21. 

Sanlika, a people in tho south-east division, 

8 i but porhaps tho oori-uut reading is 
MauUka. See also “Sulika.’ 


Samrashira, a country, the modem KAthiAwAd, 
and the people of it; diamonds are obtained 
there, Ixxx. 6, and pearls, Ixxii. 2, 4 ; mien 
«f., V. 68 ; ix. 19 ; xvi. 17. 81. See also 
Saurashtraka, and SurAshtra.’ 
Saui^h^raka, the people of SaurAshira, a. v. 
raise, ref., xxxii. 11, 

Sauri, a people in the southern division, xiv. 

11. In a note to his translation, Kem 
suggests that the Sauris are the Scros of 
Ptolemy. 

Saurparaka, ‘ of or belonging to SurpAra,’ 
where, it is said, black diamonds are found, 
Ixxx. 6. SurpAra is the modem SApArA, in 
the Thapa Listrict, Bombay Presidency. Per 
a long note on it, giving all the varieties of 
the name and epigraphical and literary 
references, see Jour, Bo. Br.B. Js. Boo. Vol. 
Xy. p, 273. See also under ‘AparAntaka.’ 
Sauvira, a people; miso. ref., xvi. 21. See 
also ‘ Sauvlraka, and Sindhu-Sauvira.’ The 
JunAgadh inscription of RudradAman men- 
tions the Sauvira people or country (Jnd 
Ant, Vol. VII. p. 262). 

Sauvlraka, a people ; misc. ref. iv. 23. See 
also ‘ Sauvira, and Sindhu-Sauvira.’ 

“Sibi, a people ; miso, ref., iv. 24 ; v. 67 ; x£. 

59 ; xvi. 26 ; xvii. 19. See also ‘Sibika.’ 
’Sibika, a people in the southern division, xiv. ■ 

12. See also ‘ Sibi.’ 

Sibira, (o. I, 'Savara), a mountain in the eastern 
division, xiv. 6. 

Siflihala, Ceylon, in the southern dimsion, xiv. 
15 ; —the ruler of Simhala (BiihhaUddhipa), 
misc. ref., xi. 60 ; •— pearls are obtained 
there, Ixxxi. 2, 3. See also ‘LafikA.’ The 
Saiiiihajakns, or people of Simha|a» are men- 
tioned in tho AUahAbAd inscription of 
Samudragupta (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 14). 
Siriihapuraka, a people ; miso. ref., v. 42. 
Sindhu, either the river Indus, or the Sindh 
country, in tho sonth-west division, xiv. 19 j 
— the Sindhu river (Bindhu-nada'), misc. 
ref., xvi. 16, 21 ; — the (river) Sindim/-misa«- 
rof., xvi. 10 ; -— the banks of the Sindhu 
(Sindhu-taia), miso. ref., v. 66, 80 ; — the 
Sindhu oountiy (Sindhu-vishaya), miso. ref., 
Ixix. 11 ; — other miso. ref. to either the 
river, or the country, or the people of it, iv, 
23 ; xviii. 6. The Sindhu country is men- 
tioned in tho JunAgadh inscription of 
RudradAman (Ind, Ant. Vol. VII. p. 262), 
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And the seven montlhs of the river Sindhxt 
are mentioned in the Mdharanll inscription 
of the emperor Chandra (Oupta Inscriptions, 
p, 141). See also * Saindhava.* 
Sindhn-Sauvira, a people in the sonth-west 
division, xiv. 17 ; misc. ref., x. 6 ; xiv. 34 ; 
also Sindhn-Sanviraka, misc. ref., ix. 19. 
AlbSr^n! says, ** Sauvira, i, e. MnMn and 
JahrAvar.*’ 

Biprfi, a river ; misc. ref., xvi. 9. 
sita, a white people, misc. ref., xi.61. See 
^ also and under ^ Hfina.’ 

^itaka (v. Z. Bataka), a people in the northern 
division, xiv. 27. 

sky; dwellers in the sky (Jihasthd), in the 
north-west division, xiv. 22 ; roamers in 
the sky Qekachara), in the northern division, 
xiv. 28 ; dwellers in the sky (dimshilid), in 
the north-east division, xiv. 31. On xiv. 22, 

• Albertini says “ Khastha, i. e. people who 
are bom from the trees, hanging on them 
by the navel-strings.” 

Bmairudhara, a people in the south-east 
division, xiv. 9. 

B&ca, a river ; misc. ref., v. 65; xvi. 1, 9. 
spirits, the city of Q>Mta^ir<£), in the northern 
division, xiv. 27. 

Briparvata, a mountain ; misc. ref., xvi. 3. 
Srughna, a town or country, misc. ref., xvi. 
21. Gen. Sir Alexander Cunningham has 
identified it with the Sn~lu-Vin*na of Hiuen 
Tsiang, and the modern Sngh near Th&nSsar 
(Ano. OeogK of India, p. 345). 
stri-rdjya, the kingdom of women, i. e. the 
amazons, in the north-west division, 
xiv. 22; misc. ref., xvi. 6. See under 
^amazons.’ 

Sfidras, placed in the sonth-west division, xiT. 
18. 

Sulima, a people in tbe eastern di-vision, xiv. 

5 ; misc. ref., v. 37 ; xvi. 1. 

Sukti, a place or people; the Snkti lord 
CS»%-aiA»ga), miso. ref., iv. 24. 

■.R pVS ' S ».4)f~pSQ^&-’«i..^4be*>rpQrth-\rest di-vision, 
xiv. 23; misc. ref., ix. 1^, 21; x. 7; xvi. 
35 ; but perhaps the correei reading is 
Mfilika. In his text of ix. 16, Kern gives 
■ Saiika, with the palatal aspirate ; but inhis 
translatioh he gives Sdlika, -with the dental 
- asprate, and adds the note that “this seems ' 
to -be thh, preferable spelling.” See also 
‘ Sadlika,* 


sunrise, the mountain of (,%daya-gm), ia tl» 
eastern division, xiv. 7. ' 

snnset, the monntain of (^asta-gin), ia the 
western division, xiv, 20. 
supernatural people 'and places ; the city- of 
spirits (hMta-fura), in the northern dm- 
sion, xiv. 27 ;— demons with matted hair (jaU 
&Mra),inthe north-east division, xiv. 30;-l- 
the grove of spirits (rasw-vona), in the north, 
east division, xiv. 31 ; — Gandharvas, or the 
heavenly choristers, in the north-east divi- 
sion, xiv. 31 ; misc. ref., xiii. 8 ; — dwellers in 
the sky Qiliastha), in the north-west division, 
xiv. 22 ; — dwellers in the sky (divisiha), ia 
the north-east di-vision, xiv. 31 ; — roamers 
in the sky Qthaehara}, in the northern 
division, xiv, 28. 

Sdras^na (v. 1. Sdrasdna), a people in the 
middle country, xiv. 3; misc. ref., v. 36;, 
69; ix. 17; xvii. 13, 22; Ixix, 26; — the 
lord of the '36ras9nas (3iirasSna-jpati)f misc. 
i ref., xi. 54. See also ‘ Sfirasfinafca/ An 
inscription of the SftrasSnas has been pub- 
lished in Ind. Ant, Tol. X. p. 34; the -nama . 
occurs as StirasSna there, and also (as a 
proper name) in one of the N6pal inscriptions 
(Cfupta InseripHons, Introd. p. 180). 
SfirasSnaka, a people ; the king of the Siirasg- 
nakas (^SilrasSnaha-nfipa)^ misc. ref., ix, 11. 
See also *'S&ras6na.’ 

Surfishtra, a country, the modem Kfitbiawfi^, 
and the people of it, in the south-west divi- 
sion, xiv. 19; pearls are .obtained there, 
Ixxxi. 2, 4; other misc. ref., iv. 22; v. 79 ; 
X. 6; Ixix. 11. See also ‘ SanrAshtra.’ The 
I base ‘ SnrAsh(ra ’ oceurs in one of the NAsifc 
inscriptions {Arehmol, 8wv, West, Ind, VoL 
IV . p. 109) ; in the JunSgadh inscription of 
EndradAman (jr«d. Vol. VIL p. 262); 
and in line 9 of the JnnAga(Jh inscription of 
Skandagnpta (Qi^ta InscHpHons, pi 59) : but 
Kne 8 of the latter record shows that , the 
customary expression was SurashirAh (nom, 
pi.), ‘ the SurAshtra countries.’ 

'Bflrpa, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. 14. 

emarna-bfiii, the region of gold, in the north- 
east division, xiv. 81. Below hie transla- 
tion, Kem gives the note — “ in all likeli- 
hood a mythical land ; with Ptolemy it is 
called Ohyse (of. Lassen, Altort. iii. 242), 
which is not to ho confounded with the re^ 
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island and peninsula Ohryse. The latter is 
held to be Malakka ; the Golden Island, 
hoTverer, the existence of Trhich is denied 
by Lassen (Altert. iii. 247), but sufficiently 
attested not only by the Greeks, but also in 
the KatTidsaritsdgara (x. 54, 99 ; 56, 62 ; 57, 
72 ; xviii. 123, 110), cannot bo but Sumatra, 
including, perhaps, Java. Of. BAmAyana, 
40, 30 (ed. Bombay).” 

SuTftstu, a place or country, naiac. ref., xxxii. 
19. Can it denote the Swit territory ? 

Snvira, a people ; misc. ref., v. 79. See also 
Sauvtra, SauvJraka, and Sindhu-Sauvlra.’ 

iva-mwkha, a dog-faced people, in the northern 
division, xiv. 25. 

hSta, a white people ; misc. ref., xvi. 38. See 
also * site,’ and under ' HOna.’ 

swamps or marshes (jpalola), in the north- 
east division, xiv, 30. 

Syamdka, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 28. 

Takshasila, the inhabitants of TakshaiiB, q. v., 
in the northern division, xiv. 26 ; misc. ref., 
xvi. 26. 

TakshasilA, a city; misc. rof., x. 8. See also 
• TakshaSila.* The place is the well-known 
Tttxila of the, Greek writers. And it was 
one of the principal seats of ASdka’s power 
(Ind, Jni. Vol. XX. p. 247). Albdriinl 
8ays'“TakshaSiIa,«. e. MArikala.” Hfirlkala 
seems to be the same with Mdrigala, in 
connection with which he speaks of “the 
country between Bardari and Mfirtgala,” 
and of '‘the country Hirahara, behind 
MUrtgala” (India, Translation, Vol. II. 

p, 8). 

Tftla, a people in the north-west division, xiv. 
22. AlbSrOni gives “TAlaJiala,” — • not 
“ TAlas and Halas,” as given by Kem, from 
the commentary, I suppose. There was an 
ancient town named Tal&pura or T&lftpura 
in the neighbourhood of Nirma^jd » the 
PafijAb (Chipta Imeriptione, p. 290), 

TMika^a (e. h TApitata), in the southern divi- 
sion, xiv. 11. T4|ik6t in the Bijftpur Dis- 
trict suggests itself ; but it is hardly possible 
that the place can bo so ancient. 

Timaliptf, a city ; misc. ref., x 14. It seems 
to be the Tm-mo-li-H of Hiuen Tsiang, 
which has been identified with Tamluk oh 
the Solai, just above its junction with the 


Hughli (Buddh. Bee. West. World, Vol. II. 
p. 200, and note36). Seealso ‘TAmaliptifca^ 

TAmaliptika, (®. 1. Tdmalipta and TAmaliptaka), 
the inhabitants of Tfimaliptl, g. ®., in the 
eastern division, xiv*. 7. 

TamraparnS, in tlie soutlieim division, xiv* 16; 
pearls are obtained there, Ixxxi. 2, 3. It is 
not clear whether the reference is to a river, 
said to be noted for its pearls, rising in 
Malaya, or to Ceylon, which was known as 
Tamraparnt (whence ‘Taprobane’) in the 
days of Asdka (Ind. Ant. Vol. XX. pp. 239, 
240, 249). 

Tahgana (v. 1. Tankana, gr, 2 ;,), a people in the 
north-east division, xiv. 29 ; misc. ref., ix. 
17 ; X. 12 ; xvi. 6 ; xxxii. 15. 

Tafikaiua, a country in the southern division, 
xiv. 12 ; misc. ref., xvii. 25. A country 
named Tanka is ^lentioued in the Dasivat&ra 
cave inscription at B116r& (^Cave-Temple In- 
sonptionst p. 94, text line 10). See also^ 

* Tangana.’ 

T4pl, the river Taptl ; misc. ref., perhaps an 
interpolation, xvi. 12. The name occurs in 
one of the Nslsik inscriptions (drchml. Surv, 
West. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 100). Thev.tfor 
Talikata^ g. z;., would give a reference to the 
banks of the T4pt 

Tfirakshiti, a (P) country, in the western divi- 
sion, xiv. 21. 

throats ; high-throated people (irdhvdkaniha) 
in the south-east division, xiv. 8. Also see 
‘necks.* 

timihgildianay ^ a whale-eating people,’ in the 
southern division, xiv. 16. 

Traigarta, the people of Trigarta* q. v, ; misc. 
ref., X, 11 ; xvi. 22 ; xvii. 16. AJSO Trai- 
gartaka» misc. ref., iv. 24. 

Trigarta, a country in the northern division, 
xiv. 26; misc. rel, ix. 19. See also ‘Trai- 
garta.’ Trigarta is mentioned in the 
Ohambfl grant (Ind. Ant Vol. XVII. 

p. 8). 

trimJStray * three-eyed people,' in the north-east 
division, xiv. 81. 

Tripura, a city ; misc. ref., v. 39. See also 

* Tripuri.’ 

Tripuri, a city in the south-east division, xiv. 
9. See also ‘ Tripura.’ There can be little 
doubt, if any, that it is the Tripurt, — the 
modem T6war near Jabalpur, — of the 
Kalachuris of Central India. 
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TnkMra, a people in the north-west division, 
xiv. 22; misc. ref., xvi 6. In the latter 
passage, Kern translates the word by 
“ Tocharians.” 

Tumbavana^ a forest in the southern division, 
ziv. IS. 

tivragdnana^ * horse-faced people,* in the 

northern division, xiv. 25. See also ‘ asva- 
mukha, and asvavadmiaJ 

udayagiT% ‘the mountain of sunrise,’ in the 
eastern division, xiv. 7. 

UddShika, (v. L AudShika and AuddShika), 
a people in the middle country, xiv. 3. 
Alh&fird says, “UddShika, near Bazana.” 
Bazana, which name is marked by the trans- 
lator, in the index, with a query, is said by 
AlbSruni (India, Translation, Vol. I. p. 202 ) 
to be twenty-eight farsakhs (one farsahh s= 
four miles, id> p. 200) in a south-westerly 
direction from Kanauj. He also says that 
Bazina is the capital of Gujar&t, and “is 
called Ndrdyan by our people.*^ And he 
places Anhilwa(} sixty farscdohs to the south- 
west of Bazana (id, p. 205), 

Udiehya, the people of the north; misc. ref., 
xvi. 21. Compare 'udkhvpatha as a name of 
Northern India, ante, Vol. XVIL p. 312. 

U^a (v. h, perhaps, Odra or Audra), a country, 
the modern Orissa, and the people of it, in 
the eastern division, xiv. 6 ; miso. ref., v. 35 ; 
xvi. 1 ; xvii. 25. Also see ‘Audra, and Odra.’ 

Udumbara, a people; miso. ref., v. 40 ; xvi. 3. 
See also ‘ Audumbara.’ 

Ujjayani, the modern Ujjain ; misc. ref., x. 16 ; 
xii. 14 ; Ixix. 30. See also * Aujjayanika, and 
Avanti/ In the Prakrit form of tJjfim, the 
name appears in one of the Nteik inscrip- 
tions (ArohcBol, Surv, West Ind, Vol. IV. 
p. 101), and is also carried back to the third 
century B. 0. by one of the edicts of Asoka 
(Ind, Ant. Vol. XIX. pp. 85, 96). 

U jjihana, a people in the middle country, xiv. 2. 

TJpajyOtisha, (v. I, Aupajyautisha), a people in 
the middle country, xiv. 3. 

Upavahga, a country in the south-east division, 
xiv. 8. Kern translates the name by “ Vah&ra 
minor.” 

irdhvakaniha, 'high-throated people,’ in the 
south-east division, xiv. 8. 

P^nair^ a people; miso. ref., iv. 22; xri. 26. 

See also ‘AuSpara,’ 


Uikalsi, a people in the eastern diTision, ziv. 7, 
Utkala is always explained as deuotingOrissa. 
uUardpatha, a customary name for Northern 
India, misc. ref., ix. 41. See also ‘ Iryavarta ;’ 
and contrast ‘ dakshindpafha.’ Occasionally 
udioh^aiha occurs in place of the more 
customary and technical uttardpatha. The 
Western Ohalukya records speak of 
vardhana of Kanauj as “ the lord of all the 
uttardpatha or region of the north” (e g 
Ind. Ant. Yol. VL p. 87). 

VadavSmnkha, in the south-west division, xiv. 
17. The name means ‘the mare’s ‘mouth,* 
which is the entrance to the lower regioPs 
at the south pole, where the submarine fire 
is. Below his translation Kem remarks 
“in the astronomical Siddh^ntas Yadavft- 
mukha is the supposed abode of the dead at 
the South Pole.” 

V&hlika, Ykhllka, a country, and an inhabitant 
of it; misc. ref., v. 80 ; ix. 10. See also 
‘ Bahlika, Buhlika.’ The name of Balkh seems 
to be derived from this word. But the 
statement, in the MSharauli inscription (Chp. 
ta Inseriptions, p, 141), that the emperor 
Chandra crossed the seven mouths of the 
Indus and then conquered the Yahlikas, 
tends to locate the tribe, for that period, fw 
to the south of Balkh, 

Vaidarbha, the people of Yidarbba, q. v . ; miso, 
ref., ix, 27. 

Yaidfiha, the people of Vid6ha, g. v. ; miso. 
ref., xxadi. 22, 

Yaid6haka, the people of Vid6ha, q. v. ; miso. 

ref., ns. 13, 21 ; xvi. 16. 
vaid&rya, the place or places where beryl- 
stones are found, in the southern division, 
xiv. 14. 

YaiSy as, placed in the western division, xiv. 21. 
Yanavasi, in the southern division, xiv. 12; 
misc. ref,, ix. 15 ; xvi, 6. It is the modem 
BanawM in the North Kanara District, 
above the Ghauts. Alb6rflni says “ Yana- 
v&i on the coast” And Rashidu-d Din 
(llliot’s Sisfory of India, Vol. L p. 58) says 
“BanawSs on the shore of the sea,” It 
seems to he some similar wrong information 
that led the Greek writers to speak of 
Svemtion, — which appears to represent 
Yaijayanii, another ancient wune of Bana- 
■svfisi, — as a seaiside mart. 
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vanaugha, the collection of forests, in the 
■westem ^ivisioHj xiv* 20# 

Vanga, a country, and the people of it, in 
the south-east division, xiv. 8 ; misc. ref., 

V. 72» 73, 79 } ix. 10 j x. 14 ; xvi. 1 ; xvii. 
18, 22 ; xxxii. 15. See also * V&nga, and 
XJpavanga.’ The Vanga countries (Vangishu; 
loo. plur.) are mentioned in the MSharanli 
inscription of the emperor Chandra (Qujpta 
luscTijptiofiSf p. 141). 

V^nga, a variant of Vange^ v. ; misc. ref., 
xi. 60. 

Vardhamttna,acity or country, in the eastern 
division, xiv. 7 ; misc. ref., xvi. 3 ; Ixxix. 

21 ; xciv. 2. It is the modem Bardwan in 
Bengul. 

Vas&ti (vn I. VasAti), in the northern division, 
xiv. 25 ; misc. i*ef., xvii. 19. 

Vasumat, a mountain, in the northern division, 
xiv. 24. 

msuvam , ' the forest of Vasus or spirits^' in 
the north-oast division ^ xiv • 31 , 

VAtadlxAna, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 26 ; misc, ref., xvi. 23. The text of xvi. 
22 shews that the name is VAtadhAna. But 
on xiv. 26 AlbAnlul gives ** Dasfira ; KavA- 
ladhilna,** instead of **l)As6raka and VAta- 
dliAna.*’ Moniei-Willmms says that, in 
addition to being the name o-f a degraded 
tribe, tho word means * the descendant of an 
outcasto BrAhmaii by a Krathniaii female/ 
Vatsa, a people in the middle country, xiV. 2 ; 
and in the south-oaHt division, xiv. 8 ; ~ 
misc. roi, x. 5 ; xvii, 18, 22. 

VAdasmritI, a river ; misc. I’d., xvi. 82. 

VellAra, a town in tho southern division, xiv. 
14, It is, umloubiodly, tho well-known 
VevAl, YerujA, .fJlArA, or EllorA, in tho 
Nissam’s ‘Doriuuions, whore i.ho cave^cmples 
are. Tho place is also mentioned, as Vallftra 
(for VellAra), iu the iiwicription at the Bud- 
dhist vihdm, known as the Ohatutkacha 
cave, near Qul\vA<.la iu the mMgIdwmrhood 
of Ajautii (/IfchvttL Vol.IV. 

pp. iso, 140) ; and an Vtiluraka, or probably 
more correctly Vallftruka (for Vellflraka), 
in. three Bmldhist iuHcriptiouH nt KArlfi 
{Archeoh IK''*'/, /nd, Vol. IV. pp. 101, 
108, 113; as regards the first of those 
recox’ds, I difi'er fi’om the published transla- 
tion, and take the retsonl to jnc*an that tho 
village of Karaiika was granted to some 


members of the community of ascetics 
‘‘ whose permanent abode was in the cave- 
temples at Valldraka,” and who had come to 
pass the rainy season at KArlA; the other 
two records, however, seem to mean that a 
branch of the sathgha from Valldraka ulti- 
mately settled at KArl6, and gave its name 
to one or more- of the caves there : there 
seems no foundation for the suggestion, ibid. 
p. 101, note 1, that Valluraka was the 
ancient name of KarlS itself). Under the 
Sanskrxtised name of Elapura, the place is 
also mentioned in connection with the Eash- 
trakAta king Krishna I., for whom the 
‘‘Kailasa temple” was constructed there 
(IncJ. Ant. Vol. XIL p. 228). 

VArA, a river in the southern division, xiv. 

12 ; — diamonds are obtained there, Ixxx. 6 ; 
misc. ref. iy. 26- ; xvi. 9. 

VAnumati, a river in the north-west division, 
xiv. 23. AlbferAui says, “ VA^umati (?), i. e. 
Tirmidh.” 

VAtravati, a river ; misc. ref., xvi. 9. 

Vidarbho,. a country in the south-east division, 
xiv. 8. See also * Vaidarbha/ Vidarbha is 
xnentioned in one of the KAsik inscriptions 
{Archml. 8urv. West. Ind. Vol. IV, 'p. 109). 
VidAha, a country, and the people of it ; mispv'*' 
ref., V. 41, 71 ; xvi. 11. See also * VaidAha* 
and VaidAhaka.' 

VidisA ; misc. ref., xvi. 88, Monier-Williama 
gives the word as denoting (1) the capital 
of the district of DasArnA, and (2) a river in 
MAlwa. 

Vidyadhara, a class of supernatural beings ; 
misc. ref., ix. 27. Kem translates by “ the 
inlaabitants of Fairy-land;'^ and identifies 
them with the Teutonic ‘♦elves.” 

Vindhya mountains; “the inhabitants of the 
recesses of tho Vindhyas/' or the people 
dwelling near the boundaries or at the end of 
tlio Vindhyas (Vindhy^dnin-^dsinaK), in the 
Bouth-oast division, xiv. 9 ; — the forests of 
tho Vindhyas {Vindlig^dtavt)^ xvi. 3;— 
the range spoken o£ as one of the breasts of 
tho earth, tho other being the Himavatmoun- 
tains, xliii. 35 ; — misc. ref., xii. 6 ; xvi. 10, 12 
(perhaps an interpolation); Ixix. 30. The 
Vindhya mountains are mentioned iu one of 
tho NAsik inscriptions {Arohml. Snrv. West, 
Iml Vol. IV. p. 109). In other epigra- 
phio passages, they aro mentioned as one of 
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tlie breasts of tbe earth, the other being the 
Sahya range (Gupta Inscriptions^ p. 184); as 
constituting both the breasts (id^ p. 185) ; 
and as extending up to^ and including, the 
N%4rjuni Hill in the Grayfi District (id* 
pp. 227, 228). 

Vipasa, a river ; miso. ref., xvi. 21. 

Virata, a country ; misc. ref. (perhaps an inter- 
polation), xvi. 12, VirUtakote, ‘the fort of 
Virata,' was a name of Hangal in the Dhar- 
war District. 

Vitaka, a people; miso. ref., xvi. 2. In his 
translation Kem adds the note, which per- 
haps includes the MSkalas and the KirStas, 
— •* These are the same tribes who by a 
synonymous term are called Lampakas and 
TJtsavasank^tas ; they are said to scorn the 
institution of matrimony, and to form only 
temporal engagements, lasting for the time 
of a festival." 

Vitasta, the river JhSlam ; miso. ref., xvi. 27. 

VokkSna, a people in the western division, 
-xiv, 20 ; niisc. ret, xvi. 35. 

Vrishabhadhvaja, a mountain in the eastern 
division, xiv. 5. 

vrishadvipa, ‘ the island of bulls,* in the south- 
east division, xiv. 9. 

vy&gjiamukha, ^ a tiger-faced people,* in the 
eastern division, xiv. 6. 

^ydlagriva, 'a people with serpents’ necks,’ in 
the south-east division, xiv. 9. 

whales, eaters of (UmihgiMsana), in the 
southern division, xiv. 16. 

wtite t)eopte {gaudaka) in the eastern division, 
xiv. 7 ; miso. ref. to white people (ivSta) or 
to White Hdnas (hSta-SHfia), xvi. 38, — 
but see nnder * Hfina.’ 

women} the kingdom of women, i. g. the 
country of the amazons (stii-rdjya), in the 
north-west division, xif;' 22 j — a people 
with the faces of women (nM-mukha), in 
the Bonth-west division, xiv. 1 7. 

Tamnnd, the river Jamnk ; miso. ref., v. 37 ; 
xvi. 2 ; — mentioned , as the daughter of the 
sun (dindkara^autd), xliii. 32 j — the region 
between the (Jahga and the Yamuna {Qaitgd- 
Tamwti-dniardla), miso. ref., Ixix. 26. See 
also ^ Yamuna.’ 

Yamuna, the people Kving near the Tamun^, 
2. t?., in the middle country, xiv, 2, and in 


the noi'them division, xiv. 26. In xiv. 2 
Kem translates “ those who dwell along the 
banks of the Jamna and in xiv. 25, “those 
who live near the sources of the Jamna.” On 
xiv. 2, Albaruni says the valley of the 
Yamuna;" but on xiv. 25, “Yamuna, i. e. a 
kind of Greeks,” — evidently confusing 
Yamuna with Yavana. 

Yasdvati, a city in the northern division, xiv. 
28. Below his translation, Kern notes that 
it is “a mythical city of the Elves.” 

Yaudh^ya, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 28 ; misc. ref., iv. 25 ; v. 40, 67, 75 ; 
xvi. 22; xvii. 19. See also ‘ TandhSyaka.* 
The YaudhSyas are mentioned in the 
Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman (Ind* 
Aiit. VoL VII. p. 262), and in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samndragupta (Ovpia Inscriy^ 
Hons, p. 14); and there is a fragmentary 
inscription of some leader of the tribe at 
Bijayagacjh (idg p. 251). 

Yaudb6yaka, another form of Tandb4ya, q. v, ; 
miso. ref., xi. 59 ; — the king of the Yaudh5- 
yakas (YaudMyaha^nripa^, misc. ref., ix. 11. 

Yavana, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 18 ; misc. ref., iv. 22 ; v. 78, 80 ; ix. 
21, 35 ; X. 6, 15, 18 ; xiii. 9 ; xvi. 1 ; zviii. 

6 ; — the Yavanas spoken of as Mlfiohohhaa 
(MUchohhd ht Yavatidh\ ii. 15 (see also 
•under ‘MlSchchhaO. In ii. 15 and xvi. 1, 
Kern translates the word Yavana by 
“the Greeks;” and the first of these two 
passages mentions the fiourishing s’fcate of 
astronomy among the Yavanas. On xiv. 18, 
AlbSrfini says “Yavana, i* e* the Greeks.^ ^ 
And McOrindle gives the following not4 
(Invasion of India hy Alexander the Greats 
p. 122, note 1), to explain the derivation 
of the word : — “ The name of Ion, the 
eponymous ancestor of the lonians, had 
originally the digamma, and hence was 
written as Ivon. The Hebrew transcription 
of this digammatod form is Javan$ the name 
by which Greece is designated in the Bible. 
The Sanskrit transcription is Yavana, the 
name applied in Indian works to lonians or 
Greeks and foreigners generally.” The 
thirteenth rook edict of AB6ka speaks of the 
Y6nas, e. Yavanas (Ind. Ant. Vol. XX. 
pp, 239, 240, 247) ; and it describes Anti- 
ochus II, of Syria, as a Ydna, i* e, Yavana, 
king (ibid. pp. 239, 240, 241; 242), The 
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Tavanas, as a tribe, are meutioned in one of 
the Nasik inscriptions (Archml. Surv. West. 
Ini. Vol. IV, p. 109; ; and several indivi- 
dual Tavanas are mentioned in the same 
series of records ^thzi. PP* 90, 91, 93, 94, 
95, 115). And the Jun&gadh inscription of 
Kudradaman speaks of a Tavana prince or 
king named Tushaspha, apparently as a 
contemporary of Asuka (lud. Ant. Vol. VII. 
p, 260, text line 8 ; from an inspection of the 


original stone, I take the reading to be 
Asohasya Maury asy^dMS Yavana^rdjSna 
TushaspMn^ddUslithdya ^c.) Like . the 
Elcimb&jas and the Pahlavas, the Tavanas 
are located by Var&hamihira too much 
towards the south ; unless the reference is 
simply to some large settlement of them 
in the neighbourhood of Nisik. 

Tugamdhara, a people j miso. ref., xxxii. 
19. 


MISCELLANEA. 


K)LK-BTYMOLOaY OF PLACE-NAMES IN THE 
SANLOWAY DISTBICT, BURMA. 

Extract from a diai^y kopt by the of 

Sandoway shewing the popular etymology of 
place names in the l>add Circle of the Sando* 
way townships. In all four cases it can be 
shewn that the etymology is false 

In ancient times there lived near the source of. 
the pad5 Kiver a who had a daughter. 

The girl was amusing hei'self by fishing in the 
stream, when she was suddenly swept down it by 


a torrent, such as commonly rashes down the hill 
sides in the rains. There was no one to help, 
and BO she was drowned. Her last words were 
amk U%^ and hence the streamlet is thereabouts 
named M5wa, whence also a neighbouring village 
took its name. 

Lower down are two villages, Yetb^o and 
Palaingo. These took their names from the 
and paZampg,* with which the girl had 
been fishing, and which were found on the banks 
at these spots. B. Houghton. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


OBPBAL IN MODERN INDIAN LIFE. 

Lately a pair of boots belonging to me disap- 
peared in a suspicious manner. The servants had 
been quarrelling, and it was pi*etty evident that 
one of them had made away with the boots in 
order to spite the man in charge. They decided 
to take oath among thciUBolvcs to find out the 
culprit. The servants iuiplicatod were the coach- 
man, the cook, the bhiatif the hhdnadmdflh, the 
bearer, a Ichidmatydrf and a ch7i2'>^dai, all Musal- 
, muns ; a a saia, two panhhdvfdldSp all 

Hindus ; and a mehtar. 

I watched tho proceedings. Firstly, real holy 
water (gangdjal) from HardwAr was x^roduced in a 
medicino bottle (!) and uncorked. This the Hindus 
in turn Bolenmly held in both hands, while they 
repeated, each in his own fashion, an oath which 
ran somewhat tlius “ May luy eyes go blind, 
and my body break out, etc., if I stole those 
boots!’’ The bottle was then lifted above the 
head by both hands in tho usual form of saluta- 
tion. There was no doubt as to tho holy water. 
It belonged to one of the paukhdusdldst who was 


1 Township officer. * Merchant, wealthy man. 

“ My mother ! ” common oxprosBioa of astonishment 
and trouble. 


by caste a Th&kur from Faiz&bid in Oudh, and ‘ 
had brought it himself in the medicine bottle 
from Hardw&r. 

The mehiar then essayed to take up the holy 
water, but was not permitted to touch the bottle ; 
so ho produced his thi*ee children, —a son, a 
daughter and a child in arms. He successively 
touched then* heads and swore to the above effect. 

All the MnsalmSns then swore on the Quv^dst 
that none of them were guilty. 

In tho end the hhdnsdmdn came to me, and said 
they had all sworn to innocence. There was no 
gainsaying that, but one of them was, in their 
own opinion, guilty nevertheless, and so they had 
decided to divide the cost of the boots amongst 
thomselvest as a general punishment for failing 
to detect the culprit between them! In this 
every one acquiesced, and that ended the matter 
to every one’s satisfaction, except the master’s, 
who lost a comfortable pair of boots. 

B, 0. Tbmplh, 

Bomgoon, March 1893. 


* A fishing instrument. 
0 A basket. 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


Santal FoLKtAiiBs. Translated from th6 Santfill by 
A. Campbell, Firee ‘ Cburch of Scotland, Santal 
Mission, Manbboonu Santal Mission Press, Pokbiuia . 

Any fresh collection of Indian folktales is wel- 
come, and in particular one made among primitive 
isolatedraceslike the SantSJs, who may be expected 
to be in a great measure unaffected by Hindu 
influence, and among whom we know that some 
really original folklore undoubtedly exists. There 
is, for instance, the remarkable legend of their 
creation from a goose which is probably of a 
totemistic character.^ 

I must admit, however, that Dr. Oampbell^s 
collection is somewhat disappointing. Horhas 
he, I venture to think, gone quite in the proper 
way of collecting. Many of these tales display, 
as may be easily shewn, undoubted traces of 
foreign influence i and this being the case, before 
we can satisfactoiily classify them, it is absolutely 
necessary to know by whom and under what 
cii’cumstances they were told and recorded. It 
would then be, , perhaps, possible to ti'acethe 
source by which much undoubtedly foreign folk- 
lore has come to be included among them. But 
on this point Dr. Campbell vouchsafes absolutely 
no information whatever. It would again not 
have been a difficult task to suggest some of the 
analogies and pai*allels to other collections which 
appear throughout this collection. 

The first story, « The Magic Lamp,^» is an un- 
doubted variant of our old friend Aladdin of the 
*‘.^bian Mights,” which is not part of the 
original recension, and has probably reached India 
in quite recent yeai’s from Westem sources. In 
the s€lcond tale^ “Jhorea and Jhore,” we have 
several of the familiar drolls known in Northern 
India as *« The Wiles of Sh^kh OhiJlt Many of 
these, according to Mr. Jacobs, form the basis of 
our Joe Miller. In the third tale, ** The Boy and 
his Stepmother,” we have the familiar type of the 
cruel stepmother and her stepson, which in India 
often takes the form of the malicious eaui or 
co-wife, who appears later on in “ Sit and Bosont.” 

In thisthird tale it is mixed up with the “ Faithful 
Animal*’ cycle, which, in this case, is represented 
by the^protecfcing cow— a legitimate descendant of 
the Kamadh^nu of Hindu mythology. Here, too, 
we have a well-known incident of the lover who 
finds the golden hair of the princess floating down 
the stream. The common Northern India, version 
of this is given by Mr. Mark Thornhill in the 
Princess with the G-olden Hair”® and in Maior 
Temple’s « Wonderful Ring.”3* ^ 

^ In^e fifth tale, “Kara and auja,”' we have 
another well-known incident popular all over 

1 Dalton MthnoTogy, p. 209 £ ^dim mry Taka, HQ, 


Nort&em India of tie demon who chews grains; of 
ii^n and is killed hy the hero, while the "rase^y 
Dom or DhSbl takes all the credit. Next foll«re 
"The King andHia Inquisitiye Qneen” wbfch 
corresponds perfajtly with the weU-faiown story 
in the Introduction of the " Arabiaa Nights,*' 
where the deits eu maohmd,, who warns the nwr- 
chant, that he is a fool not to thrash his wife, is a 
cock i here it is a he-goat. Then comes “ The 
Story of Bitar&n.” SiUd, Dr. Oamphell may be 
glad to know, is good Hindi, as well as foj. 

a spm, and the stoiy of BittarSm, who is known 
as Bittan all over Northern India, is the Oriental 
representative of one of the most delightftil of. 
Gfnmm’aSomehoU Tales (No. 39), " Thnmbling.” 
The only difference is that the Sant&li Hop-o’-my. 
Thumb is more of an imp than the touching ' 
creation of the German, fancy, in which, too, we 
find the charming parental tenderness for the 
dear little creature which we miss in the Eastern, 
form of the tale. " The Story of the Tiger »’ is 
OUT old friend the for, who acts as ai-hiiaator and 
induces the tiger to go back to. his cage to shew 
how he managed to come out. In •• Lipi and 
Lapra”’ we have the well-known idea of the cleveif 
youngest son who gets the better of his brothers^ 
and “ Gnmda the Hei-o” is of the Munchausen, 
type. In Upper India it appears in the form of 
the “ Wrestler of the East, and the West." 

Perhaps the most original and oharacteristie 
of these stories are those about animals. A gooA 
one dMcribes the dilemma of the man who had 
to arbitrate daily between the tiger and thf, 
lizard : and here, too, we come across the stupid^ 
old tiger who allows his tail to be fried, who ; 
people about on his back, and is swindled by the'' 
crane who takes one year the root crop and ijjr 
the next the leaves, of which we have a German-: 
version in Grimm, In the *• Seven Brothers and’ 
their Sister” we have the old, superstition, of 
human sacrifice at the foundation of bnildingSf ’ 
on which Dr. Oampbell might have given an 
interesting note. 

It will thus be seen that, to the student of com- 
parative folklore, there is much of interest in this 
collection. We can only express the hope that in 
another series Dr. CampbeU wUl give us more of , 
the really indig^ous folktales, and ruthlessly . ' 
disced those which are obviously of foreign' 
origin: and he would do more justice to his work ■/ 
if he wouM sand it outequipped with analysis..-: 
notes and filnstrations of parallel plots and hr- 
oidants, without which any collection of folklore. , j 
intended for serious students, is of comparative 
little value.. W. Oeookb. ' 
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NOTES ON TUL’SI DAS. 

BY G. A. GBIEBSON, 1. 0. S. 

{Oontimied from p, 139.) 

I T may be useful to give a somewhat fuller account of these worts than has been given in 
the Modern VernamUr Literature of jSmMstan* 

{]) Bd*ni Xiald> ISrahaclihtL. Twenty verses of four lines each in Sdliar-clihand, consisting 
of 16 syllables and 22 mdtras, A. short poem, celebrating the ceremonial touching of Rama’s 
nails before his investiture with the sacred thread. This ceremony will be found described in 
Bilidr Feasant Life, § 1314. A good commentary by Pandit Bandan P&thab, which has been 
printed at the Kliadg Bilas Press, Bankipur. 

The two opening verses may be taken as a sample of the style and metre — 

Adi Sdradii, GanapatU Qauri man&ia ho I 
Fidma-Lald hara nahachlvA gdi sundia h$ || 

Jehi fjdi sidhi hoi parama’^Wii pdia h6 1 
Koti janama Inara pataka ditri so jdia h6 \\ 1 il 
Kofmlut hdjana hajaUh Lasaratha M griha ho \ 

J)6va4dha saha ddkhahih dnaMa aii hia ho U 
Nfttjara sohdivana Idgata barani na jdtai h6 I 
Kausalyd InS harahha na hridaya samdtai lio {\ 2 \\ 

First revoro I 'SHradu, Gandsa and Gaurl, and then sing I the nailTtouching of the sweet 
child^ R3.ma. Ho who singoth it gainoth perfect knowledge and the supreme treasure, and 
the sins accumulaiod through countless trausmigin.tions leave him for ever (1). 

Myriads of musical instruments sound in Dasaratha’s house. The Gods look on rejoicing 
in thoir hearts. Tlio city of Ouilh sotnxioth so beautiful that tongue cannot describe it; and the 
bliss of Kansalyfi camiot bo tsoiitainod iu her heart (2). 

(2) Vairagya-SandlpanX (usually spenod or *tho Kindling of Continence/ or 
^of Devotion’ (us contrustiMl with the common expression Mmdgni-s'^, the kindling the fire of 
love, exciting sexual tics ir<0* In throe praM&aot lectures, with an introductory invocation. 
In verse 7, the ])otit Iiinisclf calls tlio work Sirdtja-BandtpM, A good Commentary by Bandan 
PAthak, with gloss by MiihadSv Par’sud, Khaclg Bilas Press, Bfmkipur. The contents are 
described by tlu* names of the vjirious lectures, as follows 

Invocation 1., 1—- 7. 

Prakaaa T., Saul-SmMnp^harmu^ an account of the true nature of a holy man. I, 7—33. 
Metre Dohti, l!^6rtt.thd and OhaajfuL 

Prakasa n:., Hiznl^mahlmiUharimi, m acoountof tho true greatness of a holy man. IL, 
1—9. Moti'o, as ubov(5. ^ 

Prakasa 111., 'HdutMaman, un iicoount of the true Poaoo. III., 1—20- Metre, as above. 
The work is pi'imnpally composod of short soiitentious voi^ses. The following may be 
taken as examples of the laiiguiigo ; — 

I, 5, Tiilitsh ititha tana hhela ha% 

Mana mclta karma Msdm I 
Fdlut piufi/a dmai hija haihf 
Ihiwul so hmai niduna II 

III, 1. Jiuud ko hlmkhaua indu hah 

JJiwusa ho bhnkhana bhdna I 


I ft darling. 
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Ddsa Ttso hhUkhctna hhokti liaiUt 

BJiakti Tio bMhham jfidna || 1 \\ 

Jndnct ho hJidkhana dhyana lw»i^ 

DJiydna ho iMJshana tydga \ 

Tydga ho hhuhhana idnti-pada^ 

Tulas% amala addga 1( 2 11 

I have noted two verses o£ the Y^awdgyct whicli ai*e repeated in other works odf 

the poet : — viz., BaL I, L This occurs in BohdbaU (1) and Safsai (I, 2) . Bai. 1, 15. = D tMhaV 
(38) and Sat^sai I, 107. 

The poem being a short one, and containing much of interest to the student of comparative 
religion, I here give a translation of the whole. 

L^Invocationm 

I)6hd, — On the left of R^ma2 sitteth SJta and on his right Lakshmara : meditation on him 
thus is ever propitious, and is, 0 TnrsS, to thee thy wiahing-tree (1). TursI, the darkness of 
the delusions of this world is not wiped away by the virtue of ten million holy deeds : for the 
lotus of thy heart will ne’er expand, till the sun of the Lord (himself descended from the sun| 
shineth upon it (2). He heareth without ears, and seeth without eyes* Without a tongue doth 
he taste, No nose hath he, and yet he smelleth ; and no body hath he, yet he feeleth (S)* 
SdrafM — Unborn is he. He alone existeth ; his form cannot be comprehended. Utterly :^e 
is he of quality, of Maya (illusion)^ is he the Lord, and for the sake of his servants did he ta{^ 
unto himself th© form of .man (4). B^hd, — TnVsl, this body of thine sufifereth- It ev^ 
suffereth the threefold woe*^ It obtaineth not peace, till, by the Lord’s might, it reacheth tli^ 
stage of peace (6). Thy body is a field, thy mind, thy words, thine actions, are the husbandmeiaU 
Two seeds are there. Sin and Holiness* As thou sowest, so wilt thou reap (6). This book, t&l 
* Kindling of Devotion ’ containeth the marrow of all knowledge* It giveth the teaching of th# 
V6das and Pnra^as, and the wisdom of all holy books (7). 

IL — The Natitre of the Soly, 

I)6hd, — Simple are his syllables, simple his language. Bu^ though simple, know 
that they are full of meaning. Tul’si, simple is the Holy, and thus mayst thou reoogjadtoi 
him (8). Chau;pdi, — • Unimpassioned is he, but giving happiness to all. Just and self-restraint^ 
ever singing the praises of the Lord. Ever* enlightening the souls of the ignorant, and ever 
this purpose wandering from place to place (9). JDdhdf Such men are only here and therej’; 
Blessed is the land where many Holy dwell. Ever devoted to helping others, ever devoted 
the supreme goal, in love® working out their lives (10). Whether he shufcfcoth the door of hii^ 
mouth, or whether he speaketh the truth,® in this world is the Holy man ever discreet' (11)*^ 
When he speaketh, it is with discretion, and full of his own sweet nature : nor ever plaoeth li^ 
his foot on the way which leadeth to pain or angry words (12). Ho showoth enmity to no 
man, to no man showeth he over-friendship* Tul’sl I this is the religion of tho Holy, ever to 
speak with even justice (13), Cliaiipd% — Very true is ho to the One, over keeping to 
members in subjection. His thoughts dwell ou no one but tho Lord* For he knoweth i# 
his heart that this world is but a mirage. Tul’sS, by those marks dost thou know him (14)^ 

“ throughoni Tul’si Dfia’s philosophy, tho equivalont of the Ifivara of B&mAttuja's Vddftntio aystottfe 

I hence translate the word for the fntnr© as ‘ the Lord.' Vide poai, tho remarks on tho Bat'eat, 

. « Here the poet adopts the language of Sankara lohfirya. 

* Woe IB of three kinds, those from within the body (as disease, &o.}, those from God (as a lightning stroke. dulS 
,and ©sternal (as from wild beasts, or serpents). Qf. Smhya.XMH, I. 

. «:I^ thereadingprCtinoti;r^i«. * JatM ortho equal to 

^ 0., even when speaking the truth, he speaks Jfcindly;. 
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MU.-CM tn»l,on. slrengtt, oi..liops,o»« feilt' AbU., sUld-Kid Ion«a te . 

olo^m the se^ of ««»<.. so bngell, Is to ft. Lord (16). Hshaft n„ ,4^ 
and IS a ship wherein to cross the ocean of existence. He hath j ®- ’ 

betaken himself to humiUty and content (16). He betaketh himself to hnnd% “Se endi^a 
all things; with heart and month, he ever calleth on the name of the Lord SoLelleththt 
Holy man.andso doeth he (17) Those who dwell by him. he maketh Ife 
while the wicked man givoth his soul twofold^ sorrow. Saith Tnl’sJ. the Holy man is Uke 
Mount Malaya, but without its fault‘d (18). Gentle are the words of the Holy maZ falling 
nbetar on the oar. When the hard heart heareth them, it beoometh wax (19). They be^et the 
happiness of comprehending The Supreme;^ they lift and cariy away the errLof this 
world, and in the heart they aro (sharp arrows) piercing sin (20). Cooling are they Ukeunto the 
beams of the moon. Ton million fevers do they cute in the soul of him on whose ears they 
fall (21). OSaapi?;, - They destroy every thorn of sin and sorrow. Like the sun do they oleai 
away the darkness of eiTor. 0 Tarsi, so excellent is the pious man that the Scriptures declare 
that the ocean of his virtue is fathomless (22). mid, - Not by deed, not by thought not by 
word doth lie ever give pain to any one. Yea, he is such because the Lord dwelleth in him on 
this earthw (23). When thou seost the face of a Holy man, thy sin abandoneth thee. When 
thou touchost him thy deeds^* depart. When thou hearest his words the error of thine heart 
is swept away, and bringost thee to Him from whom thou earnest (24). Very gentle is he 
and pure even in his desires. In his soul is there no defilement On his Master alone is his 
heart ever stayed (25). Him, from whose heart hath departed every worldly longii®, doth 
Tul’sJ praise with thought, and word, and deed (26). To him gold is the same as a piece of 
glass: women aro but as wood or stone. Such an Holy man, is a portion of the supreme 
Deity upon oarth (27)* 


Chaupfii, ~ Gold lookoth Jxo upon as clay, woman as bat wood or stone. Of these things 
the flavour hath ho forgotten. That man hath the Lord manifest in his flesh (28). 

D(1M, — Proo of worldly possessions, his members in subjection, ever devoted to the Lord 
alone, such an Holy man is rare in this world (29). He hath no egoism, nor maketh any 
difference between ' I’ and ‘ thon,^ (but Icnoweth that all are but parts of the Lord), No evfl . 
thought is over his* Sorrow doth not make him sorrowful, nor doth happiness make him 
happy (30). Jilqual oouiitoUi ho gold and glass. Equal counteth he friend and foe. Such 
an one is counted in this world an Holy man (81). Pew, few wilt thou meet in this world, Holy 
men who have freed tlicinHoIvos from all illusion : for in this iron age meix^s natures are ever 
lustfurand crooked, like the peacock and tho crow^® Ho who hath wiped out *1' and 
* thou,’ and the darkucHS of oiTur, and in whom hath risen the sun of ‘ know thyself’: know 
him as Holy, for by tlxis mark, saith Turst^ is ho known (33). 


IIL-^The Oreatnoss of the Holy. 

Sflm/A^f.—Who, 0 TuPsi, can toll with a single mouth, the greatness of the Holy man ? 
For tho thousand ionguod sorpont of otoimity, and Siva himself with his fivefold mouth cannot 
describe his spotlesH distjornriujut (34). Dvhdt ~ Were the whole earth the tablet, the ocean the 
ink, all the twics turned into p<3ns, and Ganfisa himself the learned recorder, that greatness could 


® Comm. M man hi hharOnd huhlM hi9wi>B ehitt M, hal ahafhMr 

® Or, if roiwl for ho luith noithor love nor hatrocl. 

Sorrow for tlwj wiokod man’s unhappy state, and sorrow oausod by the persecution of the wicked. 

Mt. Malaya is famous for its sandal trees which give their soent to all who approach it, good and bad alike. 
Its fault is its origin. It was originally a pile of ordure. 

Comm. <!mnhlicm(t»mhha hraitma-mhha. 

bit., ho is UAiua’H form upon tho oarth. The corresponding idea in English is that given above. 

Thy harma* Tho oonsotiuonoog of thy good and M actions. Every action binding the soul to earth and 
separating it from tho Lord. 

Tho poaoook, fair without and moan within. The crow, black without and within • 
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not all be -snitten (35), Blessed, twice blessed, are his mother and his father. Blessed are they 
that he is their son, "who is a true worshipper of the Lord, whatever he he in form or shape (36) 
Blessed would be the skin of my body, if it but form the sole of the shoe of him from whose 
mouth cometh the name of the Lord, even though it be by mistake (37). The lowest of the 
low is blessed, if he worship the Lord day and night ; but what availeth the highest caste, if the' 
Lord’s name is not heard therein (38). Behold, how on very high mountains are the dwelling 
places of snakes, but on the lowest low lands grow sweet sugarcane and corn and betel (39) 
Chan^ai, — Tnl’s! saith, I have seen the good men of all nations, but none is equal unto him, who* 
is the single-hearted servant of the Lord, and who night and day at every breath reiterateth his 
name (40). Let the Holy man be ever so vile by birth or stotion, still no high-bom man is 
equal unto him. For the one day and night nttereth the Name, while the other ever bnrneth in 
the fire of pride (41). D8h-d,—Th.e Servant of the Lord is ever devoted but to the one Name 
He careth not for bliss or in this world or hereafter. Ever- remaining apart from the world he* 
is not scorched by the fire of its pains (42). ^ 

IF . — Perfect Peace, 

mid, — The adornment of the night is the moon, the adornment of tho day is the sun. The 
adornment of the servant of the Lord is Faith, and the adornment of that faith is Perfect 
^owledge (43). The adornment of this knowledge is Meditation, tho adornment of meditation ■ 
P Lord, and the adornment of self-sun-ondor is pure and spotless 

«L@clCO C4!4)i 


T j is altogether pure and spotless, and dostroycth all tho troubles 

mankmd endureth. He who oan maintain such peace within his heart over romainoth in an 
ocean of rapture (45). The sorrows which are bom of the threefold 8ins,‘» tho intolerable hoard 
committed, - all these are wiped away. Him, who romainoth rapt in 
Perfej Peace, doth no woe e’er approach to pierce (46). 0 Tul’sl, so cool" is the Holv 
Man, that ever he remmneth free of earthly cares. Tho wicked are like sorrwnts, bnt what caJ 
ey 0 un 0 im, for his every limb hath become a sure medicine*® against their bite (47). 

- Tery cool is he, and very pure, free from all taint of earthly desire. Count him as 
free, his whole existence rapt in Peace (48). ^ 

iflr i’S rT . °W«-Wfaro 1 W J,.th b„.. Z 

■ -T , , “WMJi. vx ireace (oij. reaoo is a bhss-givinif ocean, whose Bhininw 

^ “0 self can 

+AnrtTiia+'u Ti XT- It ^ * €)9»C6 ifl Ixko tinto 8. wjliicr. wliicli wlxon Si niftn 

!!! ^neth.buihiwhoiar^ 

“ 

“ coolneas ” in the following wmoT ** ohmato like India, mio poot douoribw what oca. 

» The mpta *<%<,, 7o»i5i! Md theottera™*^'***^ '’***““ rooovors. 

^“^i^thesenseef »qnalitieB,>>uot “goodcuaUtios," 
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Albeit it is cool, and gentle, pleasure giving, and preserving life, still count not Peace as water,® 
for as lire also are its virtues (56). 

Those mortals ne’er , have Peace even in a dream, whose way is that they 
blaze, they burn, they are ongi-y, they make angry, they spend their lives in love and hate 
alternately (67). I)6ha, — Ho is learned, he is skilled, he is wise and holy, he is a hero, 
he is alert, he is a true warrior (53), he is full of wisdom, he is virtuous, he is generous and 
full of meditation, whoso soul is free from passion and from hate (59). 

Ghaupdi, — The fire of Passion and Hate is extinguished. Lust, anger, desire are 
destroyed. 0 TuPsl, when Poaco hath taken up its abode withiu thee, from thy heart of hearts 
ariseth a loud cry for mercy (GO). D6kd, — There ariseth a loud cry to the Lord for mercy. 
Lust and its crew are Hod, oven as the dai'kness fleeth ashamed before the arising sun (61), 

Gkiod man, hoar thou with attention this ' Kindling of Devotion,’ and where thou meetest 
an unfit word, cori-eot it (and forgive the poet) (62). 

(3) Barawd or Barawai Bdm&yan. In the Baravod metre (6-|-4-f-24-44-2-l- 
1 = 19 In 7 or cantos. Kand I, J5«l-fcd«d w. 1-19. Kdnd 11, AySdhjd-Mnd 

yr. 20-27. JTwttd HI, Arariija'hdml, vv. 28-83, Kdnd IV, KisTJdndlvya-lednd, w. 34-36. 

V, Sinular-hdnd, vv. 30-41. Kdnd VI, LahM-hdnd, v. 42. Kdnd VII, Vttar-Mnd, 
vv. 43-69. A good commentary by Baudan Pdthak, another by Baij’nilth, published by Nawal 
KishSx', Lucknow. Pau<,Ut SudUilbmi DvivGdl is of opinion that this work is incomplete as it 
stands now. No other work of tho poet is without a mamjala, or introductory invocation. 

After throe introdxictory vci'sos in praise of SltiVs beauty, the poem follows the story of 
the Rdnidymk, in an <!xtronioly condonsoil and often enigmatic form. Thns, the whole narrative 
of tho KiHlMitdkyd-lid^i is given in two voraoa, and of tho Lankd-Mn^ in oxl9 verse job 
follows : 

Kiamndhyd-M)}^, 

Sydina tjanm dan mdrali BaeMimam Bdma I 
Im tv- hhai sita hirati ati ahhirdma II 1 II 
ywin-harojita ahnla andiha I 
Kithtthu hfipd-awlhi rdnru Itaaa gum-gdtha ll 2 ii 

(Hatmmfm points them ont to Sngrfva and says): ‘Those two forms, one dark and the 
other fair, are UAnm, and I,iiksln(mna. They have won (lit. from them is sprung np) a spotless 
glory, very oliainiing (to hitn who lioiirs tho talc).’ (When Tlilma had killed Bdli, and set Sngriva 
on the throne. Tho latter approitehefl him and said), ‘loll me, Abode-of-mercy, how lean 
sing thy virtues. T am Imt a lord of hu-Jnmi» (monkeys), without a single virtue of my own, of 
mean bii‘th, and witth no piideotor («*soo{)t thee).’ 

Lahkd-htiud, 

Jtiftid-hif. nrUiant snliUtt mmda I ^ 

dttiu'dhi mriiui Ito kithai Udiihd bhugwtoania II 

(On ahmi Sita horn ilauunimi), tho holy Rama (started for Lanka) glorious with 

auavniy {^mihmn iui* rahhn) oi* ntnny kiiuls ((jI* luiiinals), aocompaniecl by tho Serpent of Eternity 

LalcHlnnana wlu) was its iinaiifnatton)# Who <laro say that (the army) was like the sea 
‘(For tho is dosti'uoi ivo, but llAiim's army for the benefit of mankind, as with it he 
couquovod Ijjhuku.) 

This iispliurttiuu. Thn iiuot huH in i\m lm% hvr vorHoa oomptirod Peace with water and contrasted 

it with liro. But. hu tlm cotuparirtoH mmt mit bo oarriod too far, for water, though it assnagos thirst, &c., has 
hat tompumpy ofl'oots md tliipHt rotunn, while the efforts of Peaoo are permanent. On the other hand, hr©, 
though a barning destroy ur, is also au uuiveriial pttirifior, and as Huoh rosombloa Peace. 
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(4) Parbati-mangal. The marriage song of Parvati, Sixteen stanzas. Each composed 
of sixteen or twenty- four lines in Arum^ clihandf followed by four lines in Mangiti-ohliand^ a total 
of 360 lines or charans. 


The poem describes the marriage of TTmS, or PIrvatJ, to 'Siva, — well known to readers of 
the Kumam Samhhava, It is a favourite subject with Tursi Dtis, (of. Earn, JBd, 76 and fE.), 
who makes skilful use of the contrast between the snowy purity and grace of the daughter of 
the HimMaya, and the terrifying horrors of Siva’s appearance. The tale may well be described 
as telling the legend of the marriage of pure Aryan Nature-worship to the degrading demon- 
worship of the aborigines of India. The following example describes the approach of ISiva’s 
gruesome marriage procession to Uma’s home : — 

BihudliQL loU Sari halieto nikaia purn deu \ 

Apana dpana sSjib sahaliih hilagdcxb || 97 II 

Pramatha-ndtha M sdtlia Pramatha-gana rdjahin I 

JBihidha hhdntimuhha bdliana hdklia hirdjahih II 98 || 

Kamatlia hhapara tnadhi hlidla nisdna hajaioaMh I 

Nara-kapdla jalaWiari bharipiahiii pidwahih II 99 || 

Bara anuliarata hardta bani Sari hand kaha I 

Suni Ilia hansatu Maliesu JcSli hauhi/ca maha 1 1 100 || 

Bada binodu maga modu na hachhu hahi dioata \ 

Jdi nagara niardni hardta hajdxvaia II 101 II 
Pura Maruhharv, lira harahheu Achalu Akhandaln \ 

Paraha udadhi miageujanu lahhi hidhu-mandaln II 102 1| 

Pramudiia gi agawdnu hiUki hardtahi | 

Bhahhari hanai narahata na banai pardtahi \\ 103 1 1 
Chali IJidji gaja hdji pldraUn naJiih phSrala I 

Bdlalca hhahhari bhuldna phirahih ghara h&rala tl 104 1 1 
Binha jdi janawdsa s%i 2 ^asa MS saba | 

Ghara ghara IdlaJsa hdta hahana UgS taba 1 1 105 || 

PrSta hetdla hardti hhuta hhaydnaha I 

Barada cliadhd hara bhdura sahai huhdnaha || lOG U 
Kmala Icarai karatdra Icahahih hama sdhMa \ 

Dihhaba hopi hidha jiata Jatih biUcMa II 107 || 

Samdchdra suni soolm hhaeu mana Mainahin { 

Ndrada M njiadSia Icaivuna ghara gainuhrh II 108 II 
Ohjiand. || Ghara-gMla-eMlaJea Jcalaha-^i^ahahiata parama pamvidratlii | 

TaM har6T}M ktnhapuui muni sdta mdmiha mmUhi \ 

Wra lai JJmahin anSha hidhi jalapati janard dnkhtt nutiini 1 

Simawunu Jealtou Isdtm'maimd arjama niijattM na, jdnai \\ 13 II 

^ (SjW, with Ms retinue of ghosts and goWns attended hj all tho other goth, approaches the 
Imde s home. The gods, headed by V'khyu, can hardly wnced Ihiir '/angldur at Ids strange array). 

addressed tLe gods and said ‘ Tho city ia now near. Jjol, iw tsauh iiiarcli sepamtoly, 
each with his own retinne.^B Goblins will look best in atlondaiuio on lihoit- lord.’ (So Siva’s 


« 20 m&WOs, with pause at tho 11th. Tho last two Hyllal.IiiH JunHt b.i one uMrO. each. The 

• ^ IS not mentioned by Kellogg, or by Oolobrooko in his essay on Sanskrit luid Pnikrit Pootry. It is described 

which gives tho first two lines of the P.‘rhaU-nmml as m 
Mahtshartc-hhand is well known. Dusoriboti V.y Kellogg ou p. 2(1 of his prosody, 
^ Colehrooke. It has seven foot in each lino (I x B) + « + 2 = . . 2b miVras. I'lvuso at tho Kith 
pause at the 9th. Tho last syllable of oacli nharm luuHt l)u loiif*'. TJuh in tho Htamlard of the 
nol^iw varieties, which, while having 28 mntras, with tho last syllable of eaoli rhuran long, do 

not follw t^ orthodox * viMons. This is the case in tho miatUmesjal. 

IS IB sunp y a piece of mischief on Hari’s part, to uako Siva’s rutinuu moru ghastly by coutrast. 
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retinue assembled), conspicuous with many kinds of faces, vehicles and dresses. They .played 
©n kettle drums made of skin stretched over tortoise-shells or skulls, and filling human skulls 
with water they drink from them, and give each other to drink. Hari laughing cried, ‘ Like 
bridegroom, like procession and MahSsa, ashe heard his words, also laughed in his heart at the 
outlandish contortions of his followers. Sporting mightily they went along the road. No 
tongue could describe their diversions, as, when the procession neared the city, the music 
began. When the stir rose in the city, the Unscathed Mountain's rejoiced in heart, as the ocean 
swells when it sees the face of the Moon at its change. The heralds joyfully went forward to 
meet the God, but when they saw his procession, in terror they could neither stand still nor run 
away. The elephants and horses fled in dismay and the latter refused to answer to their reins 
while the children ran for their lives in terx'or straight back home. (The procession) was led to 
its lodging place, wliere all arrangements for their comfort were made, while in every house the 
children began to tell (their elders) about their adventures. * The bridegroom's people are 
demons, goblins, and frightful ghosts. The bridegioom is a maniac riding on a bull and of 
terrible exterior. We declare of a truth, that if God saves ns, and we do not die of fright, we 
shall see countless weddings.* When Maina heard the news, grief filled her souL * What 
house hath Narada’s counsel not destroyed P27 

OhlianA. — A dcsolater of homes is he, a lover of strife, though he calls himself a 
seeker after supremo bliss. So also the seven sages, companions of their own selfish 
ends, have arranged this marriage.* Full of soitow the mother lamenting took Uma to her 
breast, but Himalaya said : ^ Not ovon do the Scriptures know the full extent of Siva*s 
greatness.* 

(5) JTd.naki^mangal. The marriago song of Sit&. Twenty-four stanzas, with the same 
metre as in tho l^drbalt-nmnfjaU Total 480 linos. The poem describes the journey of Rfima 
with Visvilmiti^a froxn Oudh to Miihilft, tho breaking of Biva’s bow, and R8.ma*s marriage to 
Sitfi. The following specimen dosoribce tho jouimoy of the young princes, with the saint 
through tho tho forest « — 

Giri tafu Mli mrita mm hifula liUhaMA \ 

jyji/t'Walnn bdla-suhMwa hihwja mritja rokaJdn II 33 II 
8ahu>ckaJiin mtinihi mbhiia hahxm ylitri dimhin I 

Tori 21 InUft 2 >Aala kimUtyii mCda bandwahm U 34 ll 
Dvkhi Unoiia prumoila 2)r£ma Kaudha wa, | 

Kitrata jahih f/haua rJiMfiha mmana harahhalmi sxira \[ 35 ll 
JiatlM Tddttkd lidma j&ni mba luyaka I 

IHihjd wmdm rahnsya did mxmi-ndyaka 11 36 II 
M&ya-'fdijmhff, kt1 /mmla sujduiht mana lOcJmm I 

(tor Kanaikat. aUrtmahth Myra bhayfMUuchana 11 37 ll 
ijdri xti,x{hdifOui>^n!Jmra joj da kamwam I 

Abkmja kid mnnidivimla jagaia jam gdcu 1 1 39 ll 
Bipro rtifNm-mrH-hijxt mahtmuni mana dliari | 

Utiiiahih rhnid Umdi dha%vkha»makha niisu kari II 40 11 
Gantama min udhdri j)athni jHitvilMmaMn I 

Jauuka^mgam iaigam viahtlmxmi Rdmahin II 41 )l 
Chliand, II Lai*gitr,u, UdmaMu (IdtUii^miana liWd 2 >’^^mharakM Md I 
Muat^rda utjd Idna dm $aeMwa guru hhUura lU || 

Nripa guhd 2 nihya mka ytti mdna Mara aii hid I 

AbtihVd Udmakih anuhhamta jmm Brahma sukha sau gunawid ll 5 ll 

® 8o I tra«Hhit<i ovhalit i« tlwaonsaof Um^’« father, the Himalaya. It may also bo translated 

the firm, tho nnbrnkt'ii out*,* ftivti. 

^ NAradtt was a groat stirrer up of ilissousion and was tho author of tho ruin of many families. 
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The princes looked about them at the mountains, trees, creepers, i-ivero' and large 
and in their boyish way ran after the birds and deer to try to catch them. Then remembe ^ * 
in awe the saint, they would tnm back to him in fear, and, plucking frnit, flowers and ten^^ 
twigs, would weave tliem into garlands. Love filled -ViSwamitra’s heart as he watched ih* 
playful sport. Tl>e clouds cast shade, the gods dropped flowers on them. When TtST..,, ^ 
slain TAd^S, the mighty saint knew that he was all-fitted for his tniilrj imparted'” 
him the mystic charm of knowledge. Satisfying the hearts and eyes ©f the- people on j 
way, driving away the fears of the holy men, they arrived at Kansika’s hermitage. There i 
boy prince attacked and defeated the demon army, and gave the hermits seewrity for t 
sacrifices, while the whole world sang his glory. Then the gi-eat saint, intent upon the n^ 
of BrAhma^as, saints, and gods, induced EAma to accompany him (to MitliilA) on the pretes 
of the sacrifice of the bow. On the way the prince wrought salvation for Alialyd, Gantaiw^ 
wife, sending her to her husband’s abode, and then, the great saini conducted BAmai 
MithilA, the city of Janaka. < - 

GhJiand. The son of GAdhi (ViswAmitrn) conducted RAma, and gazed upem the city wi^ 
his heart full-filled with joy. Healing of his arrival, the king (Janaka) with, ministers 
state and honorable BrAhma^as came forth to meet the lord of saints. The king 
clasped his feet and earned his blessing, showing him hospitable reverence s and thej^ I 
his eyes fell upon EAma, he felt as if the Almighty had multiplied his happaiMsf 
thousand times. ^ 

<6). Sri Eftmajfla, or Sri EftmAgya^ or Bftm-SagunftlbaJl. The Commands ©f 
Holy RAma, or The CoUeebious of BAma-omens. Metre J)6M. In seven adkydyat ®r leoti 
of seven saptaitxs or septads, each containing seven pairs of d6k£s. Each adhyOya foraa^ 
sort of running commentaiy or summary of the corresponding of the Mmuya^. 1 ** 
verse or pair of doMs is used as a means of foretelling the success or otherwise of anyti 
undertaken. It is a kind of Sortes VirgiUmm, The inquirer takes three handfuls of 
seed. He counts the first handful out by sevens, and whatever number remains over, is t 
the number of the adAjfdjfa. Again he counts out the second handful in the same 
whatever is over is the number of the Mpfoha; and similarly, whatever number is over fe* 
the third handful is the number of the dSM, Thus if there are 63 seeds in the first hea», i 
numbpr of the is 4 (f.e. 49 (= 7 X 7) -f 4, If there are 108 in the second ' 

the n^W of the aa^aU is 3 (15 X 7 + 3 = 108f), and if there are 16 in the third ; 
the number of the m& is one. In this case the verse which is to be accepted as an 
is the firat verM of the third septad of the fourth lecture. If the number of any bnndfull 
exactly divisible by seven, then the remainder is considered to bo seven. There are i 
ways of finding out the verso based <m the same principle, which need not bo detailed 
The following m a specimen of this work. It is the third septad of the third leeturo :~ 
Muyu-nijiijv pahkhdni Prabhu ehalS Siya-ruchi jdni \ 

Bawhaha ch6ra prapahha-krita ae^una haJutOu hUuMni It 1 t| 

%a haram-ahaaara aagum hlmya aamaya aantupa f 

NdriMJa Mta mpofa gaia pragofa pardhhava pdpa II 2 || 
imua^aja Bavana samara ghdyala Mm Mrdja I 

Sdra sujaau satiiyrdma maU maratm ausdhiba Mia tl S II 
Biarm LaUam hma 6mm hihda phirata Siya-audhi ISta I 
SueJuita aagum bihhddu hada asid>ha arishiS acfdsta II 4 It 
' Maghuiara hihula Mha&gu, Mid a8 UUU d<m Ufa I 

Baar^Zk^!^ 7 '“^* malUMra II 6 |t . 

■ X T^pd-aindhu » 6 li 

Hulm adUta smiha nita mnirahu SUd Bdma t 

. aimangala auiha aadd m madlaya parindmt n 7 U 
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Though he saw through (MilHcha’s disguise as) the false deer, the Lord, knowing SM’s 
longing, went forth. This must be called a disastrous omen of a deceiving thief, produced by 
illusion. 

The omen of the opportunity for the rape of Sitft is one of fear, and doubt, and anguish. 
Especially in reference to a woman’s actions, doth it portend defeat and sin. 

The Vulturo-king fought with Ravana, and, wounded, shone forth as a hero. In the con- 
test (this is the omen of) the glory of the vaUant— that is death in cause of the Good Master. 

' IBiiTnfl. and Lakshmana wander distraught through the forest, seeking for news of SM. 
They point to an omen of great soi’row, of unlucky, senseless misfortune. 

When Rama saw the bird (JatAyu, the vulture-king) distraught, and he saw the two heroes, 
he gave him news of Situ, and, ciying ‘ Sitd RAma,’ with steadfast soul gave up the ghost. 
(This is an omen of salvation after death.) 

The Lord Rama, the Ocean of pity, performs the fnneral ceremonies of that (vulture), 
whose faith was ten times that of Dasaratlia, and with his brother, grieves for the loss of bis 
friend. (This is a good omen for those who believe.) 


0 Tnl’sl, ever meditate with love onSitA and RAma, — an omen ever fortunate and lucky, at 
the beginning, at the middle, at the end. 

The following interesting legend about the composition of the Bdmdgyd has been com- 
municated to mo by BAbd Ram Dtu Singh. At tliat time the RAJA of EhlSi RAJ GhAt in BanAras 
was a GahawAr Kshattriya (to whoso family tho llAJAs of MAhrA and Kantit now belong). His 
son went out on a hunting o.'spodition with tho army, and one of his people was killed by a 
tiger. This gave i*iao to a rumour, which reached tlio king, that it was the prince who had 
suiEorod, and full of anxiety ho sent te Pali’lild GhA{ to snmmon a well-known astrologer named 
Ganga Ram .Tyotisht. On the jwiii-ologcr’s anival lie asked him to prophesy the exact time at 
which tho prince should return from his hunting expedition. If 'his prophesy turned out true 
he would bo rowimlod with a Wih of rupoes, hut, if false, his head would be cutoff. Dismayed 
at this peremptory order, GangA RAm askal for time till tomorrow morning to calculate out his 
answer, and under this pretext obtained permission to return to his house at Pah’lAd Ghat, 
where ho spent somo voiy bad (luiii’tors of an hour. 

His dearest friend was TiU’st DAs, who was living close by in the suburb of A8t,aud thetwo 
holy men wore in tlio Iialjit of niuofciiig constantly and at tho time of evening prayer taking the 
air in a boat on tho river tJangos; aooordiugly, oti this ovoniiig, Tul’siDAs came in his boat to 
Pah’lAd GhAt, and cnllod out for GaiigA Itlm’ who, however, was too much ooenpied with his 
ownnnhappy thoughts to notice the cry, though it was repeated again and again. At length 
Tul’sl sent a Iwatman to see wliut was tho matter, who returned with a message that the 
JjAtishl was just then unwell and Wfuilil not go out that oyoning. On hearing this, the poet 
landed and wont to his friiuurs house, and seeing him in tribulation asked bun what was the 
matter. On being t«»ld tlie eauso, Tul’st DAs smiled and said, ‘Come along. What cause for 
tribulation is this’i' I will show yon a means of extricating yourself, audof givingacomoi 
Consoled by those wonis, and trusting fully to Tnl’sl DAs’s almost divine knowledge.^ GangA ' 
RAm wont ont with him and, as nsunl, efTurod his evening prayer. On their returning 
together to Pah’lAd GhAt, afU-r nightfall, TuI’kI Ibis asked for writing maienals, but no pou or 
inkstand, only somo puper could be found. So tho poot took somo catechu out of his betel box 
for ink, and Iwgan to write with a pioco of ordinary rood (not a reed pen). He wrote on for six 
hours without stopping, and namiHl what ho had written, Bdrmgya. He ga-J® ® mannsonp 
to GangA RAm, and showing him how to use it for purposes of dmnatmn (as prevuonriy, 
explained) wont home to Ast. OangA RAm then consulted the oracle, and found that the 
prince would return all well next evening. Early in the morning he W to Tul si Das and 
told him what ho had diviuod from tho manasoript. Tho poet directed him to go and tell the 
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Baja accordingly. He therefore went to Baj Ghat, and declared to the EAja that the prmce 
would return all well that evening, ■ The Raja asked at what hour, and the astrologer replied 
‘one ghari before sunset.'® Thereupon the i^ja ordered Ganga Ram to be kept in confinement 
till further orders. Sure enough, at the very time predicted by the astrologer the prince 
returned, and the Raja, overcome with joy at his arrival, forgot altogether about the former 
and his promised reward. Five or six gJiarts after nightfall, Ganga Ram sent word to him that 
the prince had returned, and asked why he was still in prison. Then the Rdja remembered 
and hurriedly calling for him, offered him with much respect the promised llikh of rupees. 
Ganga Ram at first replied, * Maharaj, neither will I take this money, nor will I ever practice 
prophecy again. It is too dangerous. A moment’s inadvertence may cost me my head.’ The 
Raja, full of shame, replied, ‘ What I said, I said when I was not responsible for my words. 
Show favour tome by forgetting them, forgiving your humble slave, and accepting this money.’ 
The astrologer at first consented to take a small sum, but the Raja would heai- no excuse, and insisted 
on sending him and the whole lakh, to his home in charge of a guard of soldiera. Ganga 
took the money direct to Tul’si DAs at As}, and laid the whole amount at his feet. The poet 
asked him why he had brought it. ‘Because,’ replied the astrologer, ‘the money is yours, not 
mine. Why should I not bring it to you ? My life has been saved and tho money by 
your grace alone. It is for this reason that I am come to you. It is more than enough for 
me that my life has, been saved.’ ‘Brother,’ said the poet, ‘the grace was not mina ai| 
grace cometh from the Holy Lord R&ma and his blessed sponso SitA. Yon and I are friends. 
Without RAma’s grace, who can save whom, and who can destroy whom ? Take now away 
this money to your home, where it will be useful. What need have I of this world’s goods T 
But GangA RAm refused to be persuaded, and those two good and holy men spent the whole 
night arguing as to who was the rightful owner of tho money. At dawn, Tnl’s! DAs wad 
persuaded to keep ten thousand rupees, and helped the astrologer to convoy the remaining ninety 
thousand to the latter’s house. With the ten thousand rupees, ho built ton temples in honour 
of HanumAn, with an image of the God in each. These ton temples exist to the present day, 
and may be known by the fact that they all face south. 

^ Tul’si DAs is believed to have composed other works to assist divination,** but the one 
which is admitted on all hands to he authentic is the Bdin&tjyd, of which tho copy written by, 
his own hand, with the reed-pen, and the catechu ink, was in oxistonoo at Pidi’lAd GhAt up to 
about thirty years ago. As stated above, a largo number of versos of tho ll£mdgyd are repeated 
iu the Bohdbali. 

(To le eontiwued.) 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS. 

DHAMMACHETI, 1476 A. D. 

BT TAW SEI2S KO. 


^ (Continued from <p . 159.) 

Evaiii Lafikadipe sasanapatittli&iid'to chasu vassasatesu kiAoi uparipuwesxi yevSj 
Lahkadipe bhikkhu tMha bhinnAti : tayo nikaya jAta. Tesu Mahavihuravasinikayd 
v’accantaparisuddho dhammavadi ; sesa dve nikaya aparisuddha adliammavadino. Tato pafthaya 
Laukadipe anukkamena dhammavadino appatara dubbala ; adhammavudino pana bhikkhu 
bahutara balavantA. Te vividhA apatipattiyo duppatipattiyS va pa^ipajjauti. Tona sasanam 
samalain sakantakam s’abbndam jatam. 


LaAkacUpe sasanapatif^ilLanato dvesatt&dliikacatusatddhike vassasah8>Bso» Sattbupari^ 
nibbanatS pana ajlib ’uttarasattasatftdMkS vassasahasBg vitivattS, SirisaAgbabodhi.i 


seatenoo marks the whoi'o'Htory as apooiyptoL 

work Sea d6Mg 1 +T, dwmatwn as this. It only disoloBos good or bad omons for oommenoing a w* 

septad, wkore this ib clearly stated# 

® The 22^ Saldy is one* 
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Iifli6kaid.ip0 vsjjAbliiss^kftp&litaito a.^ftiSr tmn'p^^ T8ssS| rajS 
apatipattidappatipatfciyo patipaijantanaih sasanavacariklnam bhikkhimaHi <^gJKMtT)5 BSalT.aBoa 
uppanna-mala-katttak’-abbuda-bhavam Satva: “Tadi madiso sasaaassa ■npp n.nT'g-Tw^.ia-'lm.ntnV - 
abbuda-bhavam janitva pi, yatha sasanam painsuddbam bbaveyya; tatba byaparam anl^jajjitva 
v’apekkhakS vibaa-eyya; tatba sati SammasambaddbS snbara-pemabbipasada-garava-oittikara- 
babalo B* bbaveyya. Appova namaha* Udujiibaragirivatt Mabakassapatberapamukhassa 
sammapatipattipatipannassa dbammavadiiio MabavibaravasisaAgbasB’ upattbambbakaob 
katvS, yath AsokiJ dbamtnaraja Moggaliputtatiasamabatberam upanissayam katva, vibbajjavidi 
Sammasambuddho ti vadantass’ acoantaparisuddhassa dbammavadino mabato 
apattbambbakaih katva, sassat&divadi Sammosaiabaddbo ti vadante aparisnddhS sattbisahas- 
samatte papabbikkbii nppabbajetva, sasanassa visodbanain fcareyyaa ti. Bvam evibam pi 
apatipatta-dappatipattiyo patipajjauto aparisnddhS adbammavadino babu papabbikkhii nppab- 
bajetva, Mabavibanivasinikiiyam okanikiiyam avasesStva sSsanavisodbanaih kareyyan ti” 
ciutetva, tatbd katvu, sasanavisodlianam akiiai. BhikkbunaleakatikavattamkuSpesi. FaccMpi 
oa Tijayababuraja ca^ FarakkamababxurSia oa, sasaaaTisodhaiLatlbadi katikavattam karapesnd). 

Tato paftbayaliadkadipe accantaparisaddhassa sammapatipattipatipaimassa dbanunavadiuQ 
HabavibaravasibhikkbTisanghassa paveoibbuto SkandMyabbuto bbikkbtuabgbS yav 
’ajjatana pavattatL 


“Tasma byatto pafibald bbikkhu sasuaad av&yaoaaeii ’ajjbesatva, ItabkacdpS supari- 
suddbam upasampadaib sammSbarSpltva, isaasmiib Bamabftadess patitttaapetva, 
saddbasampanuaiiam upastuapadnpekkbdtuun kalaputtanaihtadapasampadamgabapetva, sasanam 
' nirasauk ’upasampndabbiivapajjanoua parisuddliaib pariyodatam butva, yavapancavassasabaasa- 
parimanakalapariyaiiiarpavattanaHatnattliain karSyyan ti.” Xato Bamadbipatirioa MoggalSna* 
tber&dayo bavisatitbero nimaatotva Svam uySci : “ ambakam idani bbante, BamaSnadesS 
bbikkbunara tipasaiupada sSHutilol viya kbiiyati. Tasmd sSsank’apasainpadudbinam sasanam 
kathnm ydvapai'itia.vasHusaliaHsapan'uiai.iakiUapanyanta thassati F Sibn{ad!pS oa bbante* sasana- 
patitthduatu pattbilya yiiv* ajjuitm 'accantaparisaddhS Mabdribaravasisaughaparamparabbuto 
bbikkbnsat'igbu pnvattati. YivcU bbautu, tumbo SSbaladipaih gantvS, Mabavibaravasisangha- 
pavamparabhubiRaugbatn pariHuddImtb garabapariipavivdamattavirahitaiaii gapam ncoinitva, 
SammSsambuddba-doba-iutali'karaoatithaiiabbutaya EAlyaqdgaA^ya sajjitayamndaknk- 
kbepasimayam upasampadaih sommSharSyyatha; tad npasampadam sasanabijaih katva, 
rSiietvd, idha Raniiifirnwb"Hr( HiMblbusampamulnarii npasampaddpekkbunam kalapnttanam npasam- 
pad ’aiiknraA nip{>ajjripi’yyriina. Tatba sati sSsanam Ida* parisuddbam butva, yavapafioavassa- 
sabossaparimilnakdlupariyautri tbntit)ali. 

SibaladTpaganmiiafi ca bbantr!, tntnlulkain malmppbaiaib bbavissati, mabibiisaiiisaii. SibaJa- 
dipaih 'patta bi bbanti", tumbrs tatba Siridrvtluulhutufi oa, DakkbipasakbftdayS Bodhirnikbo 
oa, Ratanaoutiyainni (jCtiyani cu, Satuanliaku{apabbatamattbak5 tbitam Bhagavato Padavalanjaoe- 
tiyab ca, vanditufi ctt pujituiiua lacobCyyatlMU TCna bbante, tumbSkam aimppakapanMbMsandS 
vaij^kissati, TaBmil Sihaliidlpaigauianriya turabakam santiko varam asisamfiti.” 

Atba to tbora SuKanavuddbiliritnkafcta; “MtUiarilja, dbammifcStS varteisL Sibaladipagamanaifi 
ca no accantam Svanappakn pitunAbbisnudo va4*ibissati, Tasma varan to d amm a, Sibaladipam 
gaccbiasamiiti” vatvu ]tti|iiirnt.»t adatiisa. 


Atha rdju tliSrauain patmAHanaihlabbitva: pafulasa 
pitaih mahaggh' intla-u!lu-maiiiimi(,yani ukadi eoiapattafi ca ; 
sadbarakapidbiinii-pattafi ea; tiiitsapluJa-Havapflaparikataih suva^^abbingaran oa ; timsapb^- 
savantoa'Sivjjitarii tlvrubisakuipi'bidibfjla-potakaS ca ; tottiihsaphala-suva^i^ibbiaankhatam oetiya- 
san{lianaili suvui.H.initmyad!ifl.tunjiindimri ca; phalikamayam dbStumtodiraS caj^ ina^iu^lla- 
aadisa-kriciunaui-pai’isaiikJiiitadi dhn.t.umandira£ ca; suvatmamalai cAti;- 
tbud}uitttpu]usukkui’um ubhisaiikun I'Hi^isaJji. 


•etthakam Sirid3'< 
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BatanaeetiyMi-oetiya-Padavalanja-bavisa-Bodhirnkkha-pxijanatthaya ca ;• nanavann^ 
paSoSsltivitanam ca; suva^nalimpte madtusiitliamaye paSBasamaliaclipe ca; suvannaluiiDif 
'znadhusittbamaye panSasadipe e^bbisankhan. 

Sibajadlpavasinam mabSiberanam attbaya : snbbamanam kappasadassrenaih cattalisamaS- 
jiiseca; bBseyyamayani ca kappasamayani ca rattava^iKi-pItava^oa-cifctavanna-dbavalavanna- 
vasena nanavapnaiu vlsatipavora^ani ca ; cittavannani Haribhufljadesiyani visatitambulapS^ 
kani ca 5 catasso saamayakuBidikayo ca ; ajfba^ Clnadgsiya cittakun^kayo ca ; vSsati OinadesivS 
bijaniyo ca pa{isajji. ^ ' 

Api ca EamaSnadesissaro dhavalagaiapatibbuto Ramadbipatii'aja Slbaladipavasinam 
fiiyyanam mabatberanam sakkaccam abbivadetva, sandusapannam idaih nivSdosi : “ Siridatha- 
dbatadipujanattbaya bhante, maya pabitebi pujasaklcarcbi Siridatbridbakldayo pfijetum bySpa- 
Tam kareyyatba. Saaissebi bavisatiya tburelii saddhim pesita Citvaduta-llamadutAbbidbana 
Baparijana Siridafebadbatnm passiimm vii, vanditam va, pujitnih va, yatha lablnssiiati ; tathj 
Tayamam kariJnta. Siridathadhatu-doasanAbhivadaiiapujanani kiitv.a, sasissa bavisati 
tbera Mabavibaravasipavenibbutabbikkbasaugbato gambapai'fipavadamattavii'ahitam ganam 
ncciniiiTa, Bbagavata nabanaparibhogena paribbnttaya Kalyruiigaiiguya siijjituyam udakukkhe. 
pasimayam apasampadam yatha labhisaanti; tatbu ayyfi, v.'lyainaih liarontAti.” Jjvaih Sihaladi- 

pavaslnam mahatberanarn pabetabbasandosapari^am abhisaukbari. 

Sihalissarasaa pana Bbuvanekabahurajaasa : dvisatapbala-rupiy’ aggbatiiko dvo njlamaiiayff 
ca; timsAdhikMatuBatapbal’agghaniko dva lohitaukamatuiyo oa; dlgliakaficnkattliaya katani 
givakkbakatinitambapadattbauesu parisafikbatacittakani mahagghaui cattai-i Cinapattani oa ,* 
dbaTala-ni^vannani bbasmanibbani purimapuppbilsani tinii ghana.Oijiapattruii ca; dhavala* ' 
nllavannani bbasmanibbani ina{thani dvo ghana-Oinapattani ca ; dhavalavayrjaifa Tnnffln-m 
gbana-Oinapattan ca; haritavannSni v5yimapnppbikiiai dvo ghana-Cinapaikaiii oa; ImritavasinaA 
inattbam e^m ghanarOinapattaB ca; mocakavaijnani mattbSni dvS Oinapafctatii ca; pitava^navl* ' 
yimapnppbikam ekam gbanar0inapa{fe5ca;rattavan9a-vayimapuppbikivmulairh pulava-Oinapattail 
ca; dbaTOlamilav^i^rii bbasmanibham vayimapupphikamckain polava-Oinapattari cAti; v&ati ■ 
Cj^patfani, PavityAbbidhanabbiyyani vlsaticitrakosoyyavatthani ca ; cammakosavirahitanaili ‘ ; 

tattantonam dvephalasatam cAti ; ottbakaifa paboriakaih patisaukhari. Slhalissarassa Bbuv^i^ 

nikabSboi^assa Sihalavasikamahatboriinaiii pahito sandosapantjo vnttavacanasadisona 
vacanena viraoitaih suvawapattall oa patisaikbajri. 

Evam raja yam yattakam patisankharitabbaA iam sabbam patiflankliaritvS, bavisatithSrSaaA • 
tioivaratthaya, MlAnmakappMadnsswnaA catncatlunHamai'ijfisrmi eta; MarammadesiySni ^ 
nn^^yani bavisatipavnranani oa; bavlsaticitracammakbaucjutii ca; Ilaribburijadusiyani sapf- 
dbanam bavisaticitratambQlapotakani ca datva ; maggantaraiwribbayatthaya oa,' bbosajjattbaya i 
ca, bahnm doyyadhammam datva; teaam sissabbiltanarii pi bavIsutibbikkbfimiA bavIsatilKatiput- ' 

* gbanapnppbani bavlHatijiiivnitmuui ca datva ; sissehi 

Badto tebaTmat^ere Oitraduta^ESmadutabhidhananajii dvinnadi dutiinam appStvi •, 
yat^vuttamdbatupujasakkarau ca; SibaJiyanaA mabatlu'ranaA pilbut.ibl«uinyya(lbamman oa, ' 
san esapa^pan ca, Bbuvanoloilvihn-Slbalissarassa pabunakau ca, sfwdoKURUvnijipapatiafi ca 
dutanam hatthe adasi. Bavisatiga^anafl oa thoranam dubbbikkhadyontarayi Bati, 

Sit? suvawadatakaai dvSpbalaBatani dutSnam adasi. , 

Tato sasisae MoggalanatWadayo ekadasatberi Ramadutona soddhlm ekanavam abhlrn. 

ibSSmpSr^ MahaBivalitherftdayo ekadasathorS CitradutSna saddhim gkanavam 

REVERSE PACE OP THE SBOOED STOBTE, 

khs muni-sikhi-naga-sakkarajS maghamassssa kSJapak^ 

^ lo oavare YSgabhidhanan adimukhatS nikkhamitvS, Barauddaib 

' ' '* ' ' " - . 
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pakktanta. OitradutiibhirnjLa paua nava maghamasassa kalapafckh® dTOdasamiyarii 
oandavare Togilbhidhanaaadlmakliato nikkhamitva, samuddam pakkhanditva, chSkena niya- 
miiaa, phaggupamaaassa kajapakkhe atthanuyaih Kalambutitthaiii patta. ' 

Tato Bhuvaiiekabalm-Stlialarrijri tarn pavattim suiva, pbaggunamasassa kalapakkb’ aposa- 
thadivasS, tesam ekadasauuaih tbui'aaath Gitradutassa ca paocnggamanaih karapetva, Bamadbi* 
patimaharajdiia dhavalagajapafciknlodappanuna sammanunam atidbavalatarasaukhaknnda-kumti- 
da-sai-ada-candika-sauirma-gajapati-bbutoua saddbadyanekagunagaDasamangina pabitasandesa- 
pannabhutam Oitradutou’ auitaiii suvannapafctam vaoapofcva, ativiya pltisSmanassaiabS. Tberehi 
oa Citradutana ca sammodauiyaih kutluwh saniiuyaih vitisaretva, sayam eva vntthabifcva, kappu- 
reoa saddbiiii famibriladanarii katva, lihcratiain nivaaaiiatfcbanau ca piini^patapaccayaia ca dapetv^ 
Gitradutassa ca mvasauatblianari ca paribbayaii ca dapesi. 

Pnnadivasu GitrsKluto Rauiadhipatimaharajena pahitadoyyadhammena saddbim Sibaladesi- 
ySaam maliathorriiiinfa saiidoBapaiiiiam adasi. Abba to mabatbera : “ yatba Bamadbipatimabaiu- 
jassa raccati, tatba karlssauiuti ” patiufiani akarfasn. 

Tato Gitradutanrivilbliirnlba nkadasatbera, Ramadntaiiavnbbirnlhanam tberaaam assampat- 
tatta: “yav’ oto saiiipapiuiissaiiti, tava mayam SlhalaraKrio ayacitvaS (idb’eva Lankadipe 
vasissamiUi ointubvii tath'dva Sihajaranfio ayucitva, tosam Ramadutanayabbirulhanam tberanam 
agamauam agamanto viisiiiiau. 

Atba Raniadutabliirnlliri iiiiva)® Anniwlbapwagamimaggenagatatta oavitTa, gamaaakale 
patilomavrituiiflgalatla kicclioiia kasiwiia gantva, oitraioasassa sukkapakkbe naTanuyam 
adioosvare Valligumaiix sampiitta. 

Tasmith pana Valligumo Garavi uuma Biha^iyAmacoo ra&Ao d am a rikakatnmnT b Trattra 
pativasati. Tassu navaya sampali(.ii,krilij luviia, Silialaiufluo kanittbabbatS naviibbirulbo yodbA- 
bbirnlliilbi bibutiavatii satldliiiii, l.r‘aa damarikibiiaecriiia sadhim ytijjhanatthaylbhiyasi. Tato so 
amacco bhito pai.iyujjblt.mii asakkotilo, fcaiuha giima nikkbamitvii palayitvii, Tanam pavisi. 
Tato ranuo kaiiilitbaldiuta Val!ig.Hiuaih labliitva pitivasati. Damarikassa paaSmaoassa 
sonikarayodhanaui ValligaiuasHa «ja >layava<.bjiluinaiiagarassa c’antara tasmim tasmiim tbano 
niliyitva, ’gatugal.riuaii» jauaiiaiu autai’riyakami.tri, thuriisa ca Rainaduto ca Jayavaddbanauagaradi 
gantnm iccbantoHU pi, raunn kani!fliahiirii.ti tciwv dkiisajh nadasi. Tasmiib pana naga>8ikbi- 
naga-sakkavuija-bbuto saiiivaaoharo durusalbabhava patham9.8t41iamasassa k^apakkbS 
dutiyayadi tithiyam ov* okuBaiii labhityu, thorE oa BSmaduto oa Yalliglmato nik- 
kbanutvS, maggantaragamftnona padoadirasuni TltinumStvS, attbamiyaih JayaTaddbana- 
nagaradi sompattS. 

Tato IJhuvauftkiibalui (STliajamatiujiuilo Uu"rauam RamadutasRa c’agamanapavattiiii sutva, 
paconggaitianaiii kru'ripittvii, REiuadtltuiia Haiiianititih RaTuildhJputimahiirajaBsa suva9p>pt{aiii 
Yucapotva, painiiditiihaiiayn vtilt.Hiiuyi"tt' tiva katlabliapatisaiitbaraih kaiva, theranadi BEmadu- 
tassa ca pirjijapritan c.ii paribbiiyafi ca druHdivii, lUYasaiiatthanam adasi. 

Panui<liva.su Unuiadfib” flaihsavul'iptti'adbijmiia iwiFia 2>ahitaih doyyadbamman ca sandesa- 
panmii ca STltaI,iMli!Kiyriiiiiiii iiialiathGfiiiiaiii adusi. To eabbS pi mabatbera Gitradutassa viya 
Bamadutassapi jKitiriuaiu aduihNii. 

Tato paraiii ukamruG vilivat.b", Ciimdijtaurivabbirajba Anuradbaptirilgata tbera Eatanaoe- 
iiyaii ca, Mavioival.ti<!t'!tiyin‘i <ra, 'I’lifiiiaruiimcotiyafi ca, AbbayagiricetiyaB oa, SilEoetiyafi ca, 
tTotararuiuiltiyari ca, Dakkhiuasakbaiii AlalialHJdbirukkhuri oa vauditva, Lohapasadan ca passitva, 
tSsu tiistt uiltiyatigaui’Rii. kat>t.iil>baiii tiyalulSTOuapakarApaliaraijakiooajh samattbiya ’nurfipato 
katYu, i»ujuHakkafu.|(ubbiikuih vattajmtipattim purotva, paccagantva, Jayavad^iananagaram 

sampatta. 


t) lauiuna ^applied frout M.S. (A). 
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Tato Sihalaraja navadvayiibliirulha sabbe pi tliera samagata tesaiii Siridathadhatuih 
dassetun ca, yandapotnE. ca, kalo sampatto ti mantviij (iutlydiSalJiaznasassa ka^apdfkkliassa 
pafipadabhEte adieoavare vass’upanayikadivase, sabbam Siridritbadhatumandirapasadam 
alankarapetva, celavitanaih bandhapetya, gandha-dipa-dbumamulahi pujaptitva, Sihaladesiye 
iriabafchere ekamantaiii vasapetva, sasisse iiavadyaysibliiriillio bavisatinialiathere ca nimantapetya, 
Cifcraduta-Ramadute ca pakkosapetva, STiyannamayamaudire SiridafeliridhuCLiih laharapGtva, te 
bavisatithere ca Oitraduta-Ramadute ca passapdsi, yandapesi, pujapesi. Tatu Sihalaraja 
Eamidkipatiraniiosandesamanussaritva, tcna pahite suvannamayadhatumaiidirS Siridatliadliatuih 
tbapapetya, tass’ upari setaehatfcaih dharilpetya, dliStuya puritam suvannarnayapattaE ca, snvan- 
BamayabbingaraS ca, sayaiinamayarii dvadasakonaih tambfilaj^etakan ca, tlinpapetya, bavisati- 
tberanaE ca, Citraduta-RamadiitanaS ca dassetva: “tumhd ca bliaiito, Citradufca ca, Ramadiita 
ca, Setagajapatissa yatha sandesakaraih me jlinantuti” alia. Taid paraiii Silialai'aja : Sctagaia- 
pafeissa yatha sandesam karissamiti,’’ Sihaliyumacce anfiputva, nahrinaparibhugena Bhagavata 
paribhuttayaKalyanigahgayanrivasaughiitam karapotvti, tass’ upari pfisadam kriraputvfi celavita- 
nam bandhapetva, nanavidharii pi vitauolambanam krirfipusi. Vidiigamamabatherafi ca 
Mabayiharavasipavenibliutabhikkhlisahghatd pi garahaparupavridamatkivirahitarii ganam ucci- 
napesi, Tada Vidagamamahathero Dhammakittimahathera-VanaratanamahatUera-Pafi- 
oaparive^avasi-Mangalathera-SihaJarajayuvarajaeariyatlieradikaik catuvLsafciparimiinaih 
ganam uccini. Eyarii raja navasahgha^th patisajjapofcva, gariaE c’ ucciiiripctva, dutiyasajhama- 
sassa kajapakkb© ©kadasanuyaib. buddhavare DliammakittiTnaliatlidi Adayu kainmakarake 
catuyisatibhikkbu uimantapetva, nay ai«augb[ifeam abhiru lmp5 fc vu, tcsaih catuca ttalisiinam 
RamanEadesiyanam bbikkhiinam upasampudanaih karapusi, 

Tato Sibaladesiyanam mahatberanam pubbS paraduaatd iigatAgatanaih bhikklifinaih apasam- 
padadanakale yatbacinnAnurupani te catucattrilisa4^;umaEriabhikkliu gihTbbrivd patiiiiUuipefcva, 
puna Vanaratanamahathero kasayadana-saranagamamidana-vascna pabbajutva Hamanerabhu- 
miyaui patifetbapesi. 

Tato paraiii buddhavarassa rattiyaifa, Moggalanatbero ca, Kiimarakassapathero ca, 
Mabasivalithero ca^ Sariputtatbero ca^ Saiiasagaratboro cati : paEca tbdra catnvisatipari- 
maiDiassa gao^assa santike Dbammakittimabatberam ‘apajjhayaxh, PaEcapariye^avasi- 
Maagalatberam acariyain, katva^ upasampanna. Dvadasamiyaih pana guruvarassa ratti- 
yaib, Sumanatbero ca^ Kassapatbero. ca, Handathero ca, Rabulathdro ca, Buddbavam- 
s£rtber5ca^Sumaugalath©ro cajKbtijjanandatbero ca,Soi3iuttaratbdro ca, Gubasagaratbero 
ca, Dbammarakkbitatbero oftti; dasathera pana Vanaratanamahatboram upajjbSyam, 
PaEeaparivenavasi-MaEgalatberam acariyaib, katva, upasampanna. Tato param tera- 
samiyam sukkayarassa divakAle, Oulaeumangalatbero ca, JavanapaEEatbero ca^ CEJakas- 
sapathero ca, CulasiyalitherS ca^Mabisaratb©roca,Dbatamarajikatb5roca, Oandanasara- 
tber5 oati ; satta pi tbera Vanaratanamabatberam tipajjhayain, PaEcaparivonavasi-Man- 
galatberam ev’ acariyam, katva, npasampanna. Tato parain cuddaBamiyani saunivare, 
tesani sissa bavisatidabarabbikkbu PaEoaparivebavasi-Ma/igalathoram upajjbayaiii, 
Sibal^arajaynvarajacariyatberam acariyaib, katva, npasampanna. 

Tato Sihalaraja upasarapanne btcyzsati-RixniaEuatbSro nitmiufctltvil, bbdjofcvti; bbujaiiav'asnjne 
ekam ekassa ticivaran ca, Gocaratidesiyam ekam Skaih sanin ca, vitarifiu ca, s/liu-rasoualokhitam 
ekam ekanv oitracanimakbandan ca, obekeiia cundakaroiiAbhisaukhataih .lialitbi(laniain{i.yaui tikani 
ekaih talavantablianin ca, ekam ekaih tambulapdtakaS ea> datva, puu’ abai: Jambudipaih. 
bbanto, tumbe gantva, Hamsavatipuire siisanam ujjdtayi.s.satha. AriijadcyyiMlbauimadririona 
me^bhante, kitti na boti: sati kiiranu khipimm uva naMKariadhaimiiatru Ta.sruji idrinriham 
-tp^nbakamnamapaEEattidanamdadeyyaih. Evarh bliaiite, tumlulkani java-tAyukiiih sa t.lnisKatiti” 
yafeva, Ramadutanavabhirulhanam : Moggalanatbera-Kumarakassapatbora-^SrabsisSj?^^^®* 
.tb0^^j^nd4bavaihsatbera-Nandatbera-Rabulatbora-SnmaEgalatbora<*Dbammarak k b i t a- 

tba9it!*9d|^nxndEgalathera«Kassapatbera*Mabisaratbera«'Sau kbalanam okudiisuuiiani tbera- 
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jiam: Sinsaiigliabodliisami-Kittisirhnogha.sami-Parakkamabahusami.Budd]iaglioaasami-Sihala- 
dIpav,isn,(idhasaiixi"G'^9**'^‘**'f’‘^'*®’’dliara^ilnii-i3iiialaiikSi‘af5iinii-RataTiainalisaiiii- Saddhammaitejasami'- 
DlMrtnmammasaaii-BhuvanCkabrihttsrinittikamen’ekridasanamaaidatYasCitradutanaT&bMnilhanaa 
ca; ]yCaliciBivalit]i©rfl*Saviputtftth.Qra-SnQia)iatli6r£i-0ulaka88apatihsra*0Tilaiiaiidatli©ra- 
SoigLUttarathora-Gupasasarathera- Javanapaftaatbera-Cujasivalitliera-Dham m ar a j ik a- 

thira-Oandanasaratkora-anukliritruiatn ekadiisauuam tberanam : Tilokagurusami-Simanara- 

taaasam.i-Maugfi^lathurasritai-Kal.vanlUs.sasuiai-Oandauagirisami-Siridaatadhatusanii-'VaiiaTasitis- 
sasriiai-Rataualaiikarasami-MaUaduvasriau-Udumbai-agiristimi-Culabhayatissasilrttiti kamea’ eka- 
dasanamani adasi. 


Tato pana BrunadrjI-anrivAbliinilha okadixsatbera Riimadutena saddbim Jayarad^hanatS 
aibkbamitvii, Vallif'n.mam i"\*a picc-.^fatru Citodfitanavabbirulha pan’ ekadasatbera Samanta- 
kutapabbatainatthaku tbitaih Sifipiwlflhbidhwmira PaibiralanjacOfciyarii vanditva, Jayavaddhanam 
eva paccaj^ata. 'ValligSmapaooasata pan' OtO ’kadasatliorii Tbhaddamasassa sukkapakbh.© 
dutiyaya^ buddhavaro, navabhimlhS paocagantva, bhaddanaasassa kalapakkh.© duta- 
yayaiiJ. guruvaro, yog&bhidhananudimukhaib. patta, 


Abba kbd Ramadbipatiraja llamiwiriknirivAbliiralbanam tborSnam TogabbidbSnanadima- 
kba8ampatta-pavai.t.iinsiit.vri.: “ iinkbopiiii ’dlaih pal.ii'i'ipaih.yam mayam ajjbusitanam Sihaladipam 
gautvu,npasamiKHtii.siUifiuribiivikrniinh Mu'raiiai'n yoiia kdnaoL parijanena pEsetva, paceaggamanaiii 
kamputiiih. Aiil'u''a nanuiliaiii Nriiiiiun yi'va Tigumpanagaraih gaiitva, tSsabassatnlaparimana- 
kaimdpasajiiiara jihalirigli.’intiim j'ivaiurinnku-SaujjnasiMnbuddba-kosadhatu-cEtiyassa assaynjapun- 
Bamlyatii u'liibapavni'imiK.liviisi- pujEvyaih, tat." nivaliatva tbCrfmam pacouggamanam kareyyanti’ 
cintotva: "yuviHuim 'Tigiim|iaimganuh pritnioissutni ; tava bbaddanta TigumpanagavS yeva 
Tasantdii” satidilrtaiiaiii.iaih ilatvu, l.liib'ftiiaiii vasaiiatthanivri ca, piiidapatan ca, patisaiikbarapotvai 
samuddagriiuiiiiya jdagriuavay’ diH"Iirip."l.vri, luwUgauuuiyu iifivayG ’bbiruhapetva, Tigumpanagar© 
Tasapcai. 

Oitradniatiuvabliiriinirt pan’ .‘kriibiMatlinra « Sotagajapatissa bbanto, Ramadhipatimaba'- 

riiiass’ afifiuiil paUita-pai.ii.iakuivhi, Niilia tnaum plla-l.*iimkkamabahamahSfajassa niooavaJaSjifca. 
satapbala-txu-imrii.iaiii pbuHsanlgnvajimmiiijiiKkrlkHtiwh Siiddatbadhatubimbasafikbataih dhammika- 
panijiakrimm pnliinitiim tltHaiii i.a-liriiui ; yavabissadfitiassanava nittbitaparikamma hntva, 

tumUukaib navaya nad.Uiiiu bkat.T Kaiihiih labhmRnti, tav’ agninStbAti” SlhalmjSna vuttatta 
niyamacintamu-ripr. Uiimarifm.ilf.-'a'piifi'nganiiuiayngyt” yuttakulo paccagantuih nftlabbimsn. Tato 
CitvadutGiia saddfuiu likililiiHiiRii tliEinusii SIlMibiraTinO dutam agaraantEsn yeya Kalarabntifctb© 
pusuij’olarnbakaru katva, Uiapitaiii janakriyabliiimlbaiii joiigamalmnavam^ pa,radhabbidhano 
vivuddliatnaliavaU" iP.tlialiitvri, Haimulild .".sldapHsi. AUia kbo SIbalavaja Oitradutanavaya 
samudd&KldaiiupavaUiiii Hutva, tlibvti OitiwlfilaH c’.ivam aba : “ yadi tnmb^kaA nava nattbb 
mama dfitfiiia Ksuldhiiii i^kanavain abliin'iliitva, ptW!i-rvgacolwyyn.fcbal;i." Tato thera ca sapanjano 
Citowluto ca .Siluilai-rijiwsa .lalcna Ha.l.lliiin .-.km.avfibliirulba KalambutitthatS. nikkhamitva, 
bahirasamuibbv^rin’utifi maggibia agantva, S1bah«lipa.,JambndIi.anatn antaraBiUamabbidkanasa- 
muddagamiuS nmgg.'.«u pac<-a.,-ala. Atlia Kalambutitthato nikkhamantanam tSsaro nava 
rattittayo vitivatir-, vinul<ll.ni..Hl.risr.(.ctin pliHHt,itta Hamnddfldakanirnngganam pasanasiuganam 
autara luggjtvu, palKMiilu. Atlia nrivAl.l»i»-«!hri wabbS jan« pMi^asiuganam antoa^ patittbitaya 
navaya uTluu-ifcmti asakk.'l...\yyt.bhriviuh fmtvu, yattakfi navAya vdjudaradabbasambbara santi, te 
sabbG galiotva, nUutnum UU u, latrAbbinijim Jambudipatu'ass’ Saannabbavena, Jambudipam 
patta. 

TadfiRilinlamjadiK." imniifik.'u'riimtn abbuvr'na Slliitladlpam ova paocagantnm Jrabbi. Thera 
pana Citni.lfil.1 m ptiHikii va yi'i.u HuBliuatfanath ten’ upaKaiikaraiinsu ; upasaukami va aga- 
Ua«ol>adankr.r.bnavll.-u.*v;tHb«.in-«-«va^ Ur.matnrda-Da.Klakumamto^^ 

L-anatikumuh Siiidulbii.ll.ntuyA buuk.idipAnaya.mk.'iUI, samuddal.ro dhatupatij^ban okaae Cma- 
desisBftrSaa Tnaharujouft kiirapiluya mahagubSyfl, 

bhagena NavutabbidUUiiapattiittatfa imi’aviwaririisu. Tasmim paaapattan© Ma unp yft- 
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bhidhano oa Pacclia4iyfi.bhidliaiio o&ti : dve patt8>nS.dhikarino saihvaccliare sazhvaccliare 
dvihi navabi vaijijjatthaya parijan© pesitva, Ramadhipatimahaiuijassa paunakaram pahitatt^ 
tena Ramudhipatimaliarajeiia katapatiaanthaiatta ca, Ramadliipatimaharajini samupasanti. Tena 
theianaih civaraS. ca, pindapatan ca datva, vasanatthanarii datva, saraupasesTiih. Citradutassa ca 
paribbayan ca nivasanavatthan cadaihsu. “ Navagamanekale yev’ amliakaih bhante, navAbhirullia 
Setagajapafcissa sakasam ayya gacohantflti.” Atlia kho Tildkaguinithoro ca, Ratanalankfira- 
tliero ca, Mahadevathero ca, Culabliayatissathero cati: cattaro thcrii catulii bhikkhulii saddhiih 
tesam santike pativasidisu. Avasesa paca sattathera : “ satfcabliikkhulii saddliiih Koznalapaf- 
tan© navam abhiruhissamafci” Komalapattanaih gantya vasirhsu. 

Ruddha-sikh.i-naga-sakkaraj§ pans visafcTiamasassa sukkapakkbe catnttluyam 
buddhavar© Tildkagurathei'O ca, Rataiialanktlra tliero ca, Mahiidovatliord cati : tayo thera 
Malimparaka^abhidhanapattanadhikaramTvdbbiruIha, Cfiiribhayatissatlidro pana PacchaliyU- 
bhidhanapattanadhikaranavabhirullid, NaTnWbhidhanapattanato paklchantfi. Tosu pana tay3 
tliera therattayjibliirulhaya navaya visakhamasassft ka|.apakkhe dvadasamiyaih sukkavar© 
Nagarasipabbat’okkantanadimukhapattatta^ jittbamasassa sukkapakkb© patipadadivaa© 
angaravare, Rusimauagaram sampapui^imsu. CrtIabhayatissai>hero asa}hamasassa sukka- 
pakkbe tcrasamiyam angaravSr© Haibsavatlnagaraib sampapupi. 

Komalapattanaih gantyfi sattabhikkhuhi saba vasantosii wattasu pn-na tlierosu Maugalatbero 
nijanissena bhikkhnna ca, Vanaratanatlierasissuna bliikklmna ca, Siridantadliatnfcherasissena 
bbikklitina ca, rupa-veda-naga-sakkarajo bbaddamSsassamavasiyam buddhavar©, Binda<« 
ityabhidhananiavikanavabhirul.ho, E:omaIapatt£t>i^at5 nikkhamitva, kattikamasassa suk* 
kapakkb© patipadadivase sukkavar© Nagarasipabbat’okkaxxtanadimukhaih patva, ©kada- 
samiyam eandavap© Kusimanagaram patva, kattikamasassa kajapakkh© cuddasamiyarii 
sukkavar© Hamsavatinagaraih sampapupi. 

Avasesa pana chathera catuhi daliarabliikklnllii saddliim nabbasiiitruiam kammadOyadatta 
akusalakanimapatham atikkamitum asamatlhattu, aniccataih pfipnaiumu. Abo Habbasankliara 
aniccd ti I 

OBVERSE FACE OF THE THIRD STONE, 

Naga-sikhi-naga-parimap.© yeva paua sakkarajo, Ramudhipatimahuraja maba- 
giantam Kisadbatucbetiyassa pujanattlifiya assayujamusassa sukkapakkho attbamiyaib 
guruvar© navasaugba^panpatisaiikbatasuvannakatugarribhirujlio ball uh i i ndaviuiruiAbhidhanA- 
disuvan^anavaparnnkhahi navabi pixi’akkbato kamcna gaccbanto, yona Tiguxn|)atiagaram tad 
avasari. Tigumpanagaram sainpattakalo paua assayujamusassa sukkapakkb© torasamiyam 
angaravar©, RamadutanavAbhirulho ’kadasatboro iiiinautefcvn, nau’ aggarasabbojanrina santap- 
petva sampavarefcva, ticivarattbaya c’ ek’ ekassa dv© dv© duwsayuge dutvsl, kaitabbapatisantha- 
ran ca katva, iiivasanattlianam Sva patai^apesi. 

Tato Riimadhipatimabaraja tini divasani mabrisamnjjaiii kamjietvri, inaliapn-varanriJivasS 
gurnvare taifa mabaghantarh Kesadhatucetiyassa pujanaitbaya cetiyaiiganMJu ardpriiioHi. Patipa- 
dadivase sukkavar© pana, Tigumpavasinam bbikklulnaiii ddnam datva, kapaiii Mdliikavaniibba- 
kanan ca databbam duyyadhammaih diipetvu, kajapakklul taliyayam ritIic<%Mvrinl ’kudasa-navayo 
sakkaccam alankarupetva, paccuggamanattbu-ya aniaccil tberjiuiaii wjuitikaiu a-ppesi, Evara 
Ramadbipatirajii tlierjiaajh pacouggainaiuividliim Hajjitvt\ catulthiyiub (fatuluvui*© pato va, 
1 igumpanagaratd apakkamitva, kamona gaccbanto attbaniiyahi sukka-vard I'Ijiih.savaiinagaram 
patju, nicciivasagarablmtarh nitaiuimandiraTh pavisi, Tliurt" pana MahSbuddharupftsannatit- 
tbe yev ekabalii vasapetva, dasanuyain adiccavur© bahunavayo samuiripativSuiMibarri]>ctvri, nana^ 
dhajapafcakehi sabbatSlavacarehi ca saddhim amaccadayd ])es©tva, ilicr© puccuggaliapetvaf 
ratanamandiram arubapesi. 

Tato pana te them mtanamandmibludbanarii rajauiandirarh paiva, Siritlal.lirulliutulimpita*' 
canaamoB^^akarandakan ,ca; SmdujUridhatubiiubaii ca; Bodlurnkkhasrikluljjjitlubijam ca; 
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gasanavisodhakassa Sirisangliabodlii-Parakkamabrihumaliaraiassa ca Vn«™-K5i, i - - 
Parakkamabakumahrirajassa ca, sasanasodhanavidhidipakaih • bHkkuhi Lr 
tena raSBa bhikkbusaiigham ayacotva, karapitanam katikavattaaaa ca dIpaW 
therehi pabinitva dinnakatikavattapofnhakan ca j saadesapannan ca- VaiLaW^Sr”^^ 
Timcitaifa gatbaba^dhaB ca ; Bhuvanokabiihu-Sihalarajafisa Ldesap^asT^^ ^5 

BitoMMp.taahaHiia thorii s.ddlM k.ttabb.p.«’»„riSi‘uwr 

..a^baaaba«m_. v,j il»tkl.^p»iUI ml.ra.ai TO. jltM».TOUih.a.p.tt5 ^ 

..™Jlmiy*u e;»«>>rhotl.m vn, .ta.i, Kattt. au 1*3 pm’ im5th5« .p5..a.«aL(,al»k 


3 1 . - 1 . -tmc wiem uposaunaaisanffhakam- 

mamu^p^mpadakuniTnamvakatun, IMmmnti? Yam nunaham surakkbaniyam khaddakam 
gMakhettam pax-D-csidy.^ b,„1dba8imam xmcHyeva tberehi gamiad eva bandba- 

’'l*‘]«''‘’l>Misaiighakainmam txpasampadakaxnmam va katuih 
labliissantiti. Atha kho Rjunadhipafirnja parijano poaetva tatharupam gamaklietfcam rariyesa* 
pesi. Tato rafifio parijana pariySsitva, MudhaTftbhidHanasaa niahaoitiyassa pacdii. 
^dtoyam vanapOTiyant© Narasurfliaaocassa g^akhettaib khnddakaifa surakkhaniyan ti 
mtyu rantiu tofck urooosum. Tutio x-uja Hjvyain ova gantva tarn thanam oloketva, snrakkhanlym 
idam gamakliofctani patinipam j ottha simasammantian ti ointetyS, tattb’ ekasmim padese 
bkumim Hodhapotva, Hamnxanna4ibbaHiim.,V,lia»am Ballilkkhotva, vemajjhe ekam sOJaxh karapetvS. 
salay’ anio oa bahi fifilaya Hainmanni(4iblsiHiitiat4briuari ca tato bahi pi yatharucitakam kiBci 
padcsam harii;iipn.lii<iam kriraiHltivfi* «aiiituikito catfmn disasu vatim karapetva, sakaVataih 
catudyai-arii yojrip«"Hi. Taaaa ganiakl«”<.(asHa (sa samantato armohi gamakhettehi aankaradosam 
paharitnm, btinba bhnmiyafi ts’ npari fikuHo ca rukkliaBtikhadi-sambandham avaoobinditva 
vxdatthiiaaHagiiiulibliuvitthanirii kbmldnkjiitiritiknm khaaniapoBi. SimSaammamiaitbanato pana 
jacohiinadiHayam ^ iivulruHl Haijghakaiiiinakamkrinam okodasannam theranaih viharaa ca 
bhattaHalafi ca iiahiHiakoljluvkaruia vaxicakiitifi oa kai-apStva, to nimantetya vasapesi, 

Tato jHiraxii puna pi rtr«nrMlliij»atiiiljri oi'nim : “kiSodp’ SkSdasathera saddhim 
sasabbiitulu dalmiiibliikkbnhi Siluijiul ipatw acicantapax-isuddham upasampadaii gahetya, eama- 
yataj tatlidpi* xno HaHiHHa thora ganUiapnj-fipavridamattaBambbavfibhavayioara^avasena parivi- 
maibsitabbii va. Yfi jtana titHU garalinpax-ripavridamattaHahitl tosam aooantapaiisnddb’ upaeam- 
padabhavi) pi KiiiiriHamniHtiya ganabliuvf* pax-ivajjanaiu 5v' amliilkam rnccati; simaya an^g - 
namulabhavatfi lii ; Biiddh’ njiawimpiuiruiaxh pi garaliaparupavadamattasahitanam Bimasaia- 
mntiya gaipibhuvG witi garahapiirfipavilibiniatiuMNAyatiifa sasanapaccattliikanain nkkoianakara^a- 
bbavato cnii." (Tn hr eimlimed.) 


FOLKLOUM IN WKSTI'JRN INDIA, 
uy i*f 7 Ti,rnAr d. ii. wadi&.i 
No, IH . — Thv Slve^miff Naeih. 

Onco upon a tinxo tlioix! lived two brothers, one of whom was possessed of ample means, 
while the otluir wiw uttci-ly d(!Htitnl(f, but < ln! rich brother would not so much as give a handM 
of barley to Have Iuk broUu-r and Imk poiu- family from starvation. One day the rich brother 
had oociiHion In give a lax-ge fcuHt in honuut* of tJio nuptials of liis children, and although he 
had invited n lui-gi* t>f hiH friuitilB to it, ho had not so much as sent a servant to aek his 

brother and lii« family to .jdlii tliem. 

Now the poor brother, wim Iiad bocu long out of work, had exhausted all his resonroeBi 
BO that on the day «>f the feast he and his family had not a morsel of anything to eat, and 

* For a vurittut of this tula, «oo Vol. X VII. page 13. Worit means ‘ luck, good fortune.’ 
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this had been their state for two or three days past. Towards evening therefore he said to 
his wife : “ Go, wife., and see if you can bring ns some of the leavings of the feast. There must 
be some bones and crumbs left in the pots and dishes ; so make haste and do bring us something ” 
The poor woman accordingly went round to the back of her rich relative's house. But she 
saw at a glance that she was too late, as the pots and pans had already been scrubbed clean, and 
that there was, therefore, no chance of her getting anything. Just then she saw some white 
fluid in a large tub, and knew that it was the water in which the rice for the feast had been 
washed. So she begged of the servants to let her have some of it ; but the mistress of the house 
who happened to come up at the time, forbade them to give her anything at all. Even this 
water has its uses,’’ said she, and it must not be wasted,” and she relentlessly turned her 
back on her poor relative, who had to walk home to her unfortunate little ones empty-handed. 

When she told her husband how she had been treated by his brother’s wife, he was beside 
himself with rage and disappointment, and swore that he would go that very night to the 
rich barley fields of his brother and bring away some sheaves of barley, in spite of him to 
make bread with for his starving little ones. So he took a scythe, and under cover of nighfe 
stole noiselessly out of his house, and walked up to his brother’s barley fields. But just as he 
was entering one, his further progress was arrested by somebody, who looked like a watch-man, 
loudly asking him what he wanted. 

“ I am come here to take home some barley from this field of my brother, since he is 
determined not to give me anything, although my children are actually dying for want of 
food. But who are you, to pufc yourself thus in my way p” 

I am your brother’s uaslb (luck), placed here to guard his possessions, and I cannot let 
you have anything that belongs to him 5’* was the stern reply. 

“My brother’s nasib indeed!” exclaimed the poor man in surprise; *Hhen, where on 
earth has my naslb stowed himself away that he would not help mo to procTiro the means of 
subsistence for my starving wife and children ?” 

“Thy naslb!” said the other mockingly; “why, ho lies sleeping beyond the seven 
seas ; go thither if thou wouldst find and wake him !” 

So the poor fellow had to trudge back home just as ho had como. The words of his 
brother’s ms^b, however, jarred on his memory, and ho could not rest till he had told his 
wife of his interview with that strange being. She, in her turn, urged him to go and find out 
his nasib, and see if he could wake him from has slumbers, us they had yuliered long enough 
from his lethargy, ® 

The husband agreed to this, and the wife borrowed, or rather begged, some barley of her 
neighbours, ground it,, and made it into bread, over which the poor ntarviiig children and the 
unfortunate parents broke their four days’ fast. The poor father then took leave of his family, 
and set out on his journey. 

He had proceeded about twelve ZeiSs, or so, when he again felt the pangs of hunger, and 
sat down under the spreading shade of a tree to eat a loaf or two of the broad tliat his wife 
had reserved for his journey. J ast then, a little mango dropped at liis feet from the tree, and 
on looking up, he saw that he was under a mango-tree filled to luxuriance with a crop of young 
mangoes. He eagerly picked up the fruit and gnawed at it, but to his great disappointment 
found that it was qnite bitter ! So he flung it away from his lips, and cursing his fate for 
not letting him enjoy even so much as a mango, again looked up at the tree and sighed. 
But the tree echoed back his sighs and said : “ Brother, who art thou P and whither dost thou 
wend, thy way r Have mercy upon me !” 

upon'iV’^ ' question,” said the poor man in distress, » 1 do not like to dwell 
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On the tx-oc, hoxvevor, pi-ossinff him fux-ther, he replied : » As irnn 

my Haetd, which I am told lies asleep beyond the seven seas ! He then ^ 

ww. ^0 of f» 

him, and lus interview with his brother s na,stb, vj. 


Whe. ft. tree l.ui »ll, U »a : -I f„l . 

succeed in hndmg out your And it ever you moot him, wiU you not do me the favour 

to ask him, if ho can loll why it should be my lot to produce such bitter maaRoes ? Not a 

traveller that iwisses under me I'uil-s to take up ono of my fruit, only to fling it from him in 
disgust on Hudiug it taste so bil.fcer and unwholosomo, and curse me into the bargain ” 


*■ I will 
on his woary journey 


vur JKTU s 


wiui i>icas!ir(‘, 

i i vj ‘*ouAvoj3i^ iuoc miu again proceeded, 

vox ***» jouniey, .He luul net youe nmny miles, however, when he saw a very stranffe 
sight A largo lish was mlling most roslicssly on the sandy banks of a river — it would toss 
itself to and fro, ami curst; itsoll" al. every turn for being so miserable. 


Our boro felt much gricvo.1 to sot; the plight the poor creature was in, when the fish, 
happening to look .at liiiu, askod him who ho wa.s, and whore ho was going. ^ 

On being told that he was g.ihtg in .srawh of his mst&, the fish said: “If you succeed 
iu finding your tuuUi, will you ask him in my mmo, why it is that a poor creature like 
myself should be so ill used as to Iw mado lo leave its native element and to be tortured to 
death on these hot muds ?” 


“Very well,’’ re|tlicd our bm», and went his way again. 

Some days after this, he arrived at a large city, tho towers of which seemed to touch the 
skies, BO grand ami beautiful was i(.. As he proceeded farther into it, admiring its lofty edifices 
and beautifully built pala<*e.s, lie was b>ld that tbo lUjA of tliat place was just then engaged in 
having a now tower built, wliudi iu spilo of all the skill tho best ai*ohitects bestowed on it, 
tumbled down as soon as it was lliiished, w'ithout any apparent cause whatever. The poor 
traveller, fhorufore, out of mere «!urioHity, went near tho tower, when tl|e RAjfi, who was sitting 
by, with a discttnsolate liwik, watcsliiiig the oiHirations of tho workmen, was struck with his 
foiuign look and uiiniiiers, and iiski'd him who bo was, and where ho was going. Our 
hero, thoroiiiion, fell at the llajjVs feet, related him Jiis strango stoiy, and told him the nature 
of his ormud. I’lie llitju heard him throiigli, and thou dosirod him to inquire of his n^sib 
why it was that the lower he was lieiif. on laiilding aollaiised jw soon as it reached completion. 

Tim poor man made hi.s oheiiunee lo Iho Hiijii, and promising to do his bidding, soon took 
leave of him. 


Ho had not gone very far, however, on what now seonied io bo his interminable journey, 
when lio onconiitered a line hor.se heautifttUy (■ii[iarisou(!d and ready bridled, pasturing in a 
meadow. 


On Hooiug him tho stond liiohod sorrowfully at him and said: “Good Sir, yon look as if 
you worn laden with in umrh rare u.s 1 am; tell mo, therefore, where you are going, and what 
is tlie objiHit of your journey 

Our hero told hitu every thing, and t.he hemi, Itw), in his turn, charged him with a message 
tohisKiM?//, Ho was to ask that jM'r.souuge, why it was that tho gallant steed, so powerful 
and so haudsome, was de,i!imi| f,, his utter grief and despair to idle away his life in the manner 
ho did, iiishiftd of being made to galtop ami piiiime alsiut imder the control of a rider, although 
ho was albanxifum to servo a muster and go to tho hattJo field to sliaro his fortunes, whenever 
he might wish to take him. • 

f 

“"Vory well, my friiunl," replied our hero, “I shall do as you desire.” So saying he patted 
the noble auimiil ou its himk amt trudgod along as before. 
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But as he proceeded farther and further without so much as getting a glimpse of even 
one of the seven seas' he had been told of, our hero felt utterly disheartened, and tired out both 
in body and mind by the hardships and privations he was going through* So he threw 
himself under the shade of a large tree and soon fell fast asleep. But in a short time his 
slumbers were suddenly disturbed by the cries and yells of some eagles that had their nest in 
the top-most branches of the tree. No sooner, however, did he open his eyes than he saw a 
huge serpent creeping up the tree to get at the young eagles in the nest. He immediately drew 
his sword and divided the hideous crawling reptile into three pieces ! The poor little eagles in 
the branches joined each other in a chorus of delight at this, and our hero, covering up the 
remains of their tormentor with his plaid, sheathed his sword, and soon fell fast asleep again! 

When the old birds that had gone out in search of fodd came back and saw the traveller 
sleeping under the tree, they were at once seized with the idea tliat he was the enemy that had 
so long arid so successfully been destroying their progeny ; for many times before had 
that serpent succeeded in climbing the top of the tree and devouring either the birds’ eggs 
or their little ones. So the enraged couple determined to bo revenged upon him, and the male 
bird proposed that he would go and perch himself upon one of the topmost branches, and then 
fling himself down upon the. sleeper with such violence as to crush him to death! The female 
bird, however, was for breaking the hones of the supposed enemy with one swoop of her powerful 
wing I At this stage, fortunately for our hero, the young birds interfered, and declared 
how the man had proved himself their friend by destroying their real enemy, the serpent, 
the carcass of which they pointed out to them covered up with the plaid ! The old birds 
immediately tore the cloth open, and were convinced* beyond doubt of the innocence of the i 
sleeping man. So the old female bird, changing hor anger into love, placed herself by his 
side, and began to fan him with her largo wings, while the xnalo flew away to a neighouring ^ 
city and pouncing upon a tray full of sweetmeats, temptingly displayed at a pastry cook’s- 
bore it away with him, and placed it at the feet of tho still slumbering travollei*. 

When our hero awoke from his slumbers he saw tho situation at a glance, and was deeply, 
gratified at the attentions bestowed upon him. So without much hesitation he made a heariy 
meal of the sweet things he saw before him. It was, in fact, the first hearty meal ho had mads 
for many and many a day, and, feeling very much refreshed in body and buoyant in spirits, 
he told the birds aU his story, how he had loft his starving children to sot out in search of 
his how he had travelled to such a distance amidst great hards) lips and privations, and how . ^ 
he had hitherto met with no success. The birds felt deeply grieved for him, and told him that < 
it was hopeless for him to try to cross the seven seas without their help, and that they would, v 
therefore, as a small return for what he had done for them, give him one of tlioir numerous ; 
brood that would carry him on its back and deposit him dry-sliod and safe beyond the" 
seven seas. 

Our hero was profuse in his thanks to the birds, and soon mounted the back of one of " 
the young eagles, and bidding a hearty farewell to his feathered friends resumed his journey, 
this time not over hard and rough roads and mountains, or through deep dark jungles, but 
through tlie fresh balmy air and the cool transcendant brightness of tho skies. ' * ^ 

All the seven seas were crossed one after another in quick succession, wlien from his lofty 
position in the air he one day perceived a human figure stretched at fhll length on a bleak 
and desolate beach. This he was led to believe must be his naslb, so ho asked the good eagle f 
to place him down near it. | 

The bird obeyed, and our hero, eagerly went up to tho recumbent figure and drew away 
from, his head the sheet in which its was enveloped. Finding,- however, that it would not wake, *5 
}ie twisted one of the sluggard’s great toes with such violence that ho started up at once, and!:; 
began, to rub his eyes, and press his brows to ascertain where ho was, and who had so ructeiy| 
awakened him. 
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“You lazy idiot/’ cried our hero, half in delight at his success and half in anger, “do you 
know how much pain and mism'y you liave caused me by thns slumbering peacefully on for 
years together ? How can a man come by his share of the good things of this world while his 
naM neglects him so much as to go and throw himself into such a deep slumber in so 
unapproachable a corner of the earth ? Get up at once, and promise never to relapse again 
into slumber after I depart.*’ . ® 

**No, no, I cannot sleep again, now that you have waked me,” replied the na^h ; « I was 
sleeping only because you had not hitherto taken the ti'ouble to rouse me. Now that I have 
been awakened I shall attend you wherever you go, and will not let you want for anything.” 

“ Very well, then,” cried our hero, perfectly satisfied, « now look sharp and give me 
plain and true answers to a few questions I have been commissioned to ask you.” 

He then delivered to him all the different messages given to him by the mango-tree, the 
fish, the Raja, and the horse. The listened with great attention, and then replied as 

follows : — 

“The mango tree will boar bitter mangoes so long as it does not give up the treasure that 
lies buried under it. 

The fish has a largo solid slab of gold hidden in its stomach, which must be squeezed out 
of its body to relieve it of its sulloringa. 

As for the Raja— toll In'm to give up building towers for the present and turn his attention 
to his household, and ho will find that, altlunigU his eldest daughter has long since passed her 
twelfth year, she liiw not yot boiui provid(*d with a husband, which circumstance draws many a 
sigh from her liouJi’t, and ns ondi sigh piorcos air, tho lofty structure shakes under its spell 
and gives way. If tho Jlfija thond'oro, lirst sees his daughter maiTied, he will not have any 
more canso to oornphun.” 

Coming then to speak of ilus horst*, tlio p.ait(Hl our hero on his back, and continued:— 

“ The ridor iIostimKl f o gladden ilio lusai't of that noble animal is none but yourself. Go, 
therefore and mount him, and lu? will lake you homo to your family.” 

This teriniiia.k*d our hero’s ini orviow with his mdhf and after again admonishing him 
not to relapse into .shuabor, ho iiuiuntod his aerial chargor once more, and joyously turned his 
face homewards* 

When the seven st?{is had uguJu been oroHrod, the faithful bird took him to where he had 
found the horse, and laid him down sale beside hinu Tho traveller then took leave of the eagle 
with many expressions of graf itiuh? and g<MJ!g up to the stood stroked him gently and said : 

Hero I am stnd. io be yemr ri<ler ! I was pi‘ed<*Htincd to ride you, but as my nasth was lying 
asleep up to this time, I tu)uld not see my way to do so !” 

“ IH'ami'tlfik” fiXidaimed the horse, “ I am quite ihi your service.” Our hero, thereupon, 
mounted tlui sliJed and llu^ noblo animal soon galloped away with him, and both horse and 
rider beiiig inf uKcid with u. smisct of hap]»iiu',sH did not feel tho harships and fatigues of the 
journey so much as 11n‘y wt)nl<l have diuie umler other circumstances. 

While passing l)y tho rivtu* ihe banks of which ho had perceived the fish writhing in 
agony, ouj* hero saw iliat it was still tlu*r<! m tlio same sad plight. So he at once went up to 
it, and cratching liohl of it, s(|Ue< >.ed tlif* slab of gold out of its body, restored the poor creature 
to its olcineiii, and putliitg g<dd into his wallet, made his way to the city where he had 

encountered the Raja. 

When he arrlvtsl iluu’e hi* put np at a mrSf and purchased with the gold acquired from 
the fish, ritili idol lies, je wdk^iy , and weapons befitting a young noblom.m, and, attiring himself 
in them, prescnletl himself before the RAju. 
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The Bdjft was siu^rised to see him, so much changed did he look from his fonner self, and 
welcoming him most cordially, gave him a seat of honour in the midst of his nobles. He then 
inquired of him whether his nas^ had given him any solution of the vexed question of the 
collapse of the tower, and was delighted to hear in reply that so simple a matter was the cause 
of all the annoyance he had suffered, and all the expense he had been put to. With a view 
therefore, to put an end to the difficulty at once, he ordered his daughter to be brought 
before him, and putting her hand into that of our hero, proclaimed him then and there 
his son-in-law ! 


After this the tower stood as erect and firm as the Rrijfi wished it, and the whole kingdom 
resounded with the praises of the traveller who had been the means of oontiibuting to its 
stability, and no one grudged him the hand of the fair princess as a i-cw'ard for his services. 

After a few days spent in feasting and merry-making, our hero took leave of his father-in- 
law, and set out on his homeward journey with a largo mtinue. When he reached the mango' 
tree that produced bitter fruit, and sat down under its branches, surrounded by all the 
evidences of wealth and honour, he could nothelp contrasting his former state with his present 
altered circumstances, and poured forth his thanks to the good Allah, who had hitherto 
befriended him. He then ordered his men to dig at the roots of the tree, and their labours 
were soon rewarded by the discovery of a large copper vessel, so heavy as to require the united 
strength of a number of men to haul it up. When tho treasure trove was opened, it was 
found to be full of gold and jewels of great value, and our hero got the whole laden upon 
camels, and joyfully resumed liis journey home. 


When he entered his native place with his biiglvt cavalcado and his lovely wife, quite a 
crowd of eager spectators gathered round lum, and his brother and other relaf ives who wore of 
the number, although they recognized him, wore tooawo-strnck to atldross him. Soho ordered 
am tents to be pitched in a prominent part of tho town, .and i)nt up tlim-c with his bride. ■ In 
due course he caused inquiries to bo made regarding his fiint wifo and his (dulUren, and soon 
had the satisfMtion of embracing thorn once more. Ho was grieved to find tiusm in too same 
al -starved, ill-clad condition he had left them in, but was iicverthelusM tliankful that their life 
had been spared so long. His next step was to take his now brido to his first, and toere- 
more nght^ wife, piaoe her hand in hers, and bid her look upon her as a 
younger sister. This the old lady promised gladly to do. 

aod neighbours then called upon him t(. offer him their congratulations, 
1 ^,^/ 7 hard-h^rted brotoor and his wifo failed not to visit him, and wish him joy of his 

£st to i^? f that ho was a much richer man than themselves, tluy tried their 

tet o initiate themselves n'vite his two 

reunion witoTs “-i 

W th^LT ^ 

ZriLtlnTr r ‘U^^cmhledtodothem honouk After 

banquet Ah u n™ civilities, tho whole company sat down to a sumptuous 

xtte^ofnutl! ^eal.procoedod however, what was too surprise of fhe gueststo see, that 
morsel each ^ ™ mouth, too old wifo <jf onr hero placed a tiny 

embroideroflv,*^ on each ^of tho different ai-ticlcsof hoi- jewellery and on tho deep gold 

of her Btranffebehr*- qiiesstion her as to tho reason 

possessed of a sha^t”' than tho rest, and who ivas, moreover, 

SThTrectThlT’/?^ maloud voice. “ lilb!. wh.» are you about ? You don’t 

feed yoTm,,ieweUery and yoJokthTr^ ^ 
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“Yon tiro riglit, old lady,” replied ourliero’s 'wife, “you are quite right ■when you say 
that I hare been feeding my jowolloiy and clothes ; for has not this repast been provided, and 
all this distinguished company brought together, in honour of our rich clothes and jewellery ? 
There was a time, when neither my husband nor myself was thought fit to partake of our 
hostess’s hospitality; nay’, atone time, even so much as a bucketful of water in which rice 
had been washed for a feast, was refused to mo, although my husband, my children and myself 
were starving 1 And all that because thou we were not possessed of these fine clothes, and this 
jewellery !” 

With these woids she took her co-wife by the hand, and the two taming their backs on 
their hostess, walked majestically out to their palanquins and returned home! 

The chagrin, disappointment, and Rige of the hostess knew no hounds at this, especially as 
all her guests, instead of taking her part, began to laugh at her, and told her she had been well 
served for her ill-niannoi-od pride and her hard-lieai*tedness to her relatives when in distress. 
Nay, to shew thoir contempt for her, they all loft the feast unfinished, and went away to their 
homes in rapid succession. 

Our hero passed the rest of his life with his two wives and their children very happily 
ever afterwards, and had never again any cause to complain against his nas3>. 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE DATE t)l>’ SUNDAllA.-PANDYA- 
JA.TAVAUM.\N. 

JDr, Hult/.K<jh hius piihli.slusd niateriiils (or 
calculating tho dato of Sundara-Pavdya- 
Jat&vannan, autc, Vel. XXl. pp. Idl-U iiiul 
3'i3-4. Ho has given piirts ceutiiiiiing dates 
of two ius<u'iptj'(»nH <t{ Sundiuii-l’ilnt.lya. One 
belongs to tho 9th tuid the otJior to tlie lOtli 
year of bis roigu. The details of tlie dab! of 
tlio 9th yetir inscrijiUeii are (ttnie, Yul. XXI. 
p. 3^3):— Tribhnvaiuwhaknivnl'rjttlgatlJ 6rl- 
Sundara-PAfldlyadOvaykku yain|a« U&yvia 
Ishava-iu'iryiijKKii pfirwa-palsshattn pandia- 
miy[u]m feeKJvfty-kkiiamaiynm perpi I’u^ar- 
pdsattn n&J, — - “ lu tlm 9th yotir (o/ Uus reign) of 
tlie emperor of the llitee worlds, tho glorious 
Sundara-Pft^dyudCva, — on the day of lf/»e 
nahshatru) Puiiai’Viwii, whieh com!spoudt.!<l to 
Tuesday, tho fifth tUJd of tlie first fortnight of 
the month of IJishalfiia,” And tho details of tho 
date of the lUth year inseriptien are {ante, 
Vol. XXI. p. 121) - KO-^Ohohadalpanmar=4tta 
Tiuhhuva^jacliehakraviirttigiil emiu(«itjuli»nutt= 
kond-amliya i5ri-Bundara-P£.|jidiyad0vajrtku] 
y&pdn lOvadn pattAvadu IWahabha-nAyajCtt apum- 
[pajkshattu Budaij-kiiamaiyum pratliamaiyum 
pcffa A[|ti]]|attn nA|. “In the 10th — tenth 
— year [of the reign) of king JatAvarman, alias 
the empeiw of tho three worlds, tho glorious 
Sundara>P& 9 dynd&va, who was pleased to 
oomiuer every country, ■“ on tho day of [the 
nakshnira) AnuvilditA, whieh corrosponded to 
Wednesday, the fiint tUhi of tho second fortnight 
of the month of l^ishablm.” 


In his 10th year inscription Sundara-Fftsidya 
tells us that he conquered Xanda-GopSIa and 
Ga^upati. Dr. Hultssch gives a date of Ganapati 
in the Saka year 1172, and tells us from other 
8001*008 that lie died iu Saka-Saiiivat 1180. He 
also gives throe dates of Xanda-G6pAla, which 
are as follows s— 

Na 1. 

On the eovith wall of the eo-ealUd “roeh” 
(malai) in the Aruldlci-Pemmdl temple. 

Svasti &*f fiakara-ydndu 1187 pe^Ea Tiribuvana- 
ohchakai*ava[r]ttigal iri-vijaya-Kands-CWpftla- 
dflvorkku yfipdu ISvadu Miduga-nayajEU 
apara-paksliattu traySdaiiyum Safli-kk^amaiyum 
poEEa BuSoni-u&l. 

“ Hail ! Prosperity ! In the IBth year [of Pie 
reign) of the emperor of the three worlds, the 
glorious and Triotorious Kaj(id»-CWpaiadAva, 
whieh corresponded to the Saks year 1187, 
on the day of [the ncSwhaihtd) Hbhhui, which 
corresponded to Saturday, the thirteenth 
iithi of the second fortnight of the month of 
Mithnna.” 

No. II. 

On the north wall of the second prSkda-a of the 
Hkdmrandiha temple, 

Svasti lr£ Sakara-yApdu 1187 p^sa Tiribuvapa- 

ohchakkaxava[rjttigai Sri-vifiaiya-^darCWpA. 
laaSTar[k*]ku yftpdh iLdJ'ra'du Suhha-n&jmEK^ 
apara-pakshattn tritiyaiyum Saai-kkilamaiyum 

peEfG Uttirftd^ttu nfil* 
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** Hail ! Prosperity ! In the l[6]th year of etc.) 
which corresponded to the Saka year 1187, on 
the day of {the nahshaira) Dfctai4shddh^, which 
coiTesponded to Saturday, the thii’d iithi of the 
second fortnight of the month of Sirhha/’ 

No. III. 

On the same wall as No, J. 

Svasti sri Sakara-y^ndn 118[7] perra Tiribu- 
Ta|iasakkarava[r]ttigal sn-visaiya-Kanda-Q-dpa,- 
laddvarkku y^[n*]dTi l[6vadn3 Simha-nayami 
apara-pakshattn tritiyaiymn Saipi-kkilamaiyum 
perja Uttirattadi-nS-L 

Hail ! Prosperity ! In the l[6th] year of elc., 
which coiTesponded to the Sakayear 118[73» — 
on the day of (the nalzshatra) IJttara-BhadrapadSi, 
which corresponded to Saturday, the third iithi 
of the second fortnight of the month of Siiiiha.” 

The details of these three dates are connect for 
the Saka years quoted with them ; except that 
the naksJiatra of No. II. should be XTttard- 
Bhadi'apadlS. instead of Uttar&sh&dh^. 

The English equivalents . of these three dates 
are: — No. I. Saturday, the 13th June A. D. 
1266; and Nos. II. and III. Saturday, the 1st 
August A. D, 1266. The S^aka years in these 
three dates are expired, while that in the date 
of Ganapati is current. 

Prom these data Dr. Hultzsch has already 
pointed out that the year fitting to the details of 
the 10th year inscription of Sundara-Pandya 
should be sought for between tho Saka ycai’s 
1172 and 1190. 

The lOfch year inscription in which Sundara- 
P^ndya alludes to his victory over Kaneja- 
Gflpdla, is dated in the solar month of Vpishabha. 
We see from the date No. I. of Kanria-CJopahi 
that his accession must have taken place not 
before the commencement of the month Mithuna 
of Saka-Samvat 1172 expii^ed. The first available 
month Yrishabha after this is that of k-S, 1173 
expired. The Saka year, therefore, for Sundara- 
Pandya’s 10th year inscription does not fall 
before S.-S. 1173 expired. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, we should seek for theSaka year fitting 
to the details of the 10th year inscription of 
Sundara-Pdndya, between the years 1173 and 1190 
expired, both inclusive. Consequently, tho Salca 
year for his 9th year inscription shoxild be sought 
between the years 1172 and 1189 expired, both 
inclusive. Taking, however, one year more cm 
each side, I find that the Saka years llSl and 11 82 
expired are the only years coiTcsponding respect- 
ively to the details of the 9th and 10th year 
inscriptions of Sundara-P&^dya. I may say 


here, once for all, that the Saka years in my cal- 
culation are all taken as expired years. 

Tuesday, and the Punarvasu nakshatra falling 
on a hiJcla ^anchami in the solar month of 
Yrishabha, are the requirements of the 9th year 
inscription; and Wednesday, and the nakshatra 
Anuradhd. falling on a hrislma praiipadd in the 
solar month Yrishabha, are required for the 10th 
year inscription. In both the inscriptions the 
solar month is Yrishabha. Parts of two lunar 
months, Yaistlkha and Jydshtha, fall in the solar 
month Yrishabha. First I searched for the years, 
in which the given week days fell on the given 
iiihis of Yaisakha and Jyfishtha. I need not 
give here all these years. I calculated afterwards 
in wliich of these years the given week days, the 
nalsshatras, and the solar month fell together ; 
and found that the three required things for 
tlie 9th and 10th year inscriptions, respectively, 
fell together, actually or nearly, in the feaka yearn 
1181 and 1182, and again in llSl* and 1186. Also, 
taking each inscription sepaiiutely, there is no 
other year for either of them. 

Of the above two pairs of years, first I take the 
latter. According to ilie prewont Htlrya^Slddhdnta, 
in Saka-Sjijhvat 1186. ilio mmhUa Ysijwslkha Mch 
2rtmvm4 ended and tlu* hfi^hya jirnil/mdd com- 
menced on Wo^lui^sday, tiie 26tli Aja*il, A. D. 
1263, a.t 4 26 a.ud the nakshatra 

Yisrikhtl cnd(Kl and Autinullui ctunmeiiced at 
23 (jh. 23 Djjjiin mean time (•/•. e*. fit so many 
ijhnUs and imlas aflcn* mean siniri .e at Ujjain). 
So, two of the tlm‘e rerpiiremejits fell together 
al'to 23 f///. 23 pa. from m<\a.u simrise on the 
Wednesday. But the YriHlKi.l»lia.-M{inikranti took 
place on the same day at I* 1 //A. ? pa, (ITijain 
mean time), wliicOi wa.H 46 nh. Id pa., of the 
apparent time fui that day a.t Trieliiimpoly, the 
pJjme the lOtli yNir inseription. In finding 
the apparent time, 1 hjiive ta.kiin for Trieliiuopoly 
latitude 10^^ 47^ and longitude 7S'‘ -13' east of 
Greenwich, and 3*^ (V' <‘a.Kif of Ujjaiu (see 
Johnston's Atlas). Ther<? seem to he two systems 
at present of coiumeneing a solar month civilly 
(see 8(mlk*India% GhronoUajlml TaUios^ p, 7 f.). 
According to one, when a mmkrdnU takes place 
b(^fore Kunwd., the month is made <.o h(<gin on the 
same day; wJiiJe, if it iak^^s place after sunset 
tho month hogins on tlui n(‘xt day. According to 
tho other systt^m, when the siui enttu’s a sign 
within three of the live parts into whitdi the day- 
time is divided, the jiionth h^^ginH on the same 
day; otherwise, it hegins on the m*xi« day. In 
the present instanet*, tlu* solar inontJi Yrishabha 
did not ])egin on the We(Tn<‘Kda.y hy either of the 
two systems. Even if wt? take tin* actual time of 
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the smtikranti, the month began at about mid 
night ; but no religious oexumony is likely to 
take place after midnight. According to the 
first Irya-Biddhdwta, which is the authority in 
the Tamil country, the solar month in question 
actually commences about i ghaiig earlier; that 
is at about 40 (Ujjain moan time) j but that 
• hour also is too late. So, Safca-Saiiivat 1185 is 
not the year of the lOth year inscription. 

Now as regards the 9th year inscription. Ac- 
cording to Prof. K L. Chhatre’s Tables, in Saka- 
SaihTat 1184, Vaisakha atiJdiU ended on 

Tuesday, 26th April, A. D. 1202, at 19 <jh. 40 ««. 
(Ujjain mean time) ; and up to about .13 yh. 
from sunrise them was the mkshatra Punarvaau. 
But here again, the VriHhabha.s.aihkjilnti took 
place, according to the present S-llrya.Siddhdnt.a 
on the same day at 28 gk. 36 pa. (Ujjain meiin 
tone). So, only after this time on that day 
the thr-eo requirements, the week day, the 
mkshatra, and the soliir month, ernne together. 
Moreover, thaiUhi, jMuohmnl, was iiotenmmt 
with them, though it was eiirnnt at Hiimian .-md 
up to 19 gh,^ 

Taking the .9th year iuseription abme, this year 

might be taken fitting, „ot satisfaetorily. 

to the di'tails of its ilaUi, JJut taking hoiJi 
the inscrijitioiw tiigi-tlmr, tliere remains no 
doubt that Saka-Saiiivat 118 |i is uot(,lio year of 
the 9th year inseripi.ion. Ho Kalfii-Haihvat 1181 
and 1185 .am not the years of the 0th ami Wth 
year rewpot; l<i voly. 

The other iiair of years feluka-Haiiivat 1 IRl and 
1182 18, however, <jnite satisfaetory. In 
1181, Vaisilkha iiikla pmii-h<mi ended, neeordiiig 

^ '*« Tuesday, ailth April, 

A. D. mi), at 16 ,jh. HI pa. (Ifjj,,.!,, . 

from snnrise to the end of tJm Utld them w.m the 
Matm Pmiarvasii } and tim solar iiwntli ivas 
Vnshabha, the day being i(n fourtli oivil day, the 

day, .)th April, ho, the f.liree is'iinired things, 
the week day, the nukshttrn, and the solar month, 
did exist together in 1181. J„ jigo 

o«H A /erts/tjirt priitlpiubl mided on Wednesday, 

28th April, A. 1). ,;t (I gh. m pa. (l/jjain 

tool ».i „i 1 ,jk. fflV.,, 

TamiJ solar cidemlar. ~ must liave Ismn in use at 
^^mop.Iy and ,,tlmr TamiJ provinces at the 

know '■« ']''«Htfoii. 1 do not 

— f^ttial work i but it must be similar to 


ca- 


Siddhdnta with a U' 

Triohinopoly at 2 ck 68 ^ ended at 

ttWiicndedmthersoon Lr’ 

moan time, and at 8 gh. 46 pa., TrioLio^olv 

d m 2gh, 46 pa., Tnohinopoly apparent time 
acoordmg to the Karma-praUia-, aid the soto 
month was Tpshabha, the day being its fourth 
civil day, the sun having already entJed the si^ 
ynriiabha on the night of Saturday, 24th April 
A. D 1L60. So the three required things, fell 
together in the 8aka year 1182. 

1 may state here that the Saka years 1170 and 
11- 1 . and again 1191 and H92, are other pah-s of 
years, lu which tho throe required things fall 
together, aetuiilly or nearly. But the first of ’ 
lliese two is moi-o unsatisfactory than the pair of 
yeiira 1181 and 1186 above described. Tlieseoond 
l-iur is u little less satisfactory than tho pair of 
yours 1181 and 1182. But these two pairs ai^- 
out of our limit, which has, as J have stated 
above, Saka-Saihvat 1172 and 1173 on one side 
tmd 1189 und 1190 on tho othor* 


So, the Baku years U81 and 1182 expired 
are the only years respectively Ibr the 8th and 
10th year inscriptions of Sundara-Pftpdya- 
Jat&varman. His accession mnst have ' 
place on Rome day from the fifth day in the solar 
month of ’Vrishablia of fiaka-Sariivat 1172 up 
to tho fourth day in the same solar month ofd..jS, 
1173; or from Vai&kha kf&W of S.-S.' 
1172, to VaMdkha Hkla pa^eikami of ^.-S. 1173. 
TIiitu being about ten or eleven months of the ' 
year 1172 and only one or two of 1173, we should, 
in the absence of other definite proof, prefer 
the BaJka year 1172, expired, fijr the accession 
of Sunditra-P&:i;idya-J‘atd-trarmane 

There ie not a single yeai' from Saka-Saifavat 
1170 to 1192, both inclusire, that satisfactorily 
fits the details of the date No, 2, mte, Yol, XXL 
p. 84(4, of the 9th year inscription of Sundara- 
Pft^iJya-HAyavaman. In the Saka years 1174 


case. ^^tdoulationw, alno, in this notu, I have soeured m mnoh aoonraoy as is required in each individual 
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and 11*77, there is only a near approach of the 
three requirements. In these two years,* Chaitra 
Itnshm dvUiyd ended and tnt^d conanenced on 
a Friday, at respectively 16 gh> 55 and 46 gh. 
41 p«r* (Ujjain mean time); according to Prof. 
Ohhatre's Tables, and after that time only, the 
?equH*ed' things,* Jitfxslii/id tvittyd coupled with 
a Fiiday, the nc^shatra Yis&fchS’, and the solar 
inonth M^sha — fell together. If the' Simdara-' 


P^nclya-Maravarman of this inscription of the 
9th year were the same as Sundara-P&hdya;. 
Jat'^vaini'an, the details of its date shouli fit 
fiaka-SatiavUt 1181 ; but they do not. It ig certaia,. 
therefore, that Sundara-Pfindya^M^ravarman 
different from* Siindara-Pdndya-Joi^varman; 

Shankar B. Dikbhit, 
miMa, lOth May 1893. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


^AHE’ 

ferfihd IS a puzzling word, wiicb ai)pears in the 
iates of a few inscriptions in the Kanarese 
Counti^y (see cinie, Yol. XIX. p. 163). 

I have just found' another, rather different, 
instance of the Use of it. An inscription of the 
time of the Western Ohdlukya king. Somesvara I.,- 
dated in A. D. 1050, at Sfidi in the Ron Taluka,* 
Dhfirwfi^r District, mentions, among the grants, — 


tad-varsJmm-yn'odaUdgi^Gj'adic irdh'eya siddM^ 
ywh^-olag-^dgL This shews that there were two 
srAhe-days in the year ; and that certain fixed 
duties or' taxes were paid on them. It also' 
proves that the word is 4i*dhe ; and not aSrdhe, as> 
is equally possible in the other passages in which 
the word has been met with. But the meaning 
of tlic word still remains imexplainod. 

J. F, Fleet. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


Eiii Boitra? aur Kenntnias dar indisclion 
Litcratdr und Graminatik. Von Bruno* Liobioh, 
Dr, PM., Leipzig. Haasel, 1891, 

It is an observation as trite as it is true, that 
an epoch-making work, besides having an import- 
ance of its own, renders possible the production 
of other good books, and thereby opens out paths 
of invesligation, which but for them would have 
remained closed to the most adventurous pioneers 
by an impassable barrier. As Gum3.ni of Patna 
piTts it V 

snrtfi^*€ i 

^r®5r!i f aw w 5tq^ni!? It 

Dr. Edelhorn’s Edition of the Mahdhhashya is a 
case in point. A monument of aocui*ate and Holld 
learning m itself, it has incited Dr. Liebich, and 
made it possible for him, to write the excellent 
essay which forms the subject of this review. 

The work may be described as having the same 
object as Goldstiicker’s well-kaaown essay — to 
determine the place of P&nini in Sanskrit 
Literature—and it may be at once stated that 
the author has made a great advance in this 
interesting investigation. He has had at his 
eom-mand materials not available to former 
authoi's, and he has employed now methods, 
which they had hitherto not been able to adopt. 
Dr. Liebich’s first chapter is devoted to a review 
©£ the attempts of former authors to fix the date 
of Pfi/nini, from Goldstiicker’s suggestion of 
not later than 700 B. 0., to that of Dr. Pischel, 


which puts him 1,100 yeitrs later. The author’s* 
own opinion on this point, is iluit we have not yet 
sufficient ground to eoiiui to a didhute conclusion, 
but that in all probability ho came after the 
Buddha and before tlio commoncoment of the 
Christian Era : and that ho was nearer the 
earlier than the later limit. In the second 
cli.apter the autlxur contimu^s the inquiry, byseek-^ 
ing to establislxtliedattM ol'.Panini’H tMunmentators. 
The author of the KdHkd VriiUf died about 660 
A. 1), He was xu’oeeded l»y Cluindragomin, who 
appears to have liviid hi the. 4th or early in the 5th 
century A. D, Btdor<s Idin (fani(‘ Pataujali, the 
author of the MahdhhdHhyu^ who probably lived 
in tixe second eonl.ury li. C. KAtyfiyana, the 
autlior of the VdHtika^ lived some genoratione 
before Patanjali, and Pruiini was at least one 
gcjneratiou before Katyfiyana, 

Dr. T4iel>ich in his t.,liird tihsiptHir opens the 
most original and interesting portion of the work. 
He compareH the i^aiiskrit huignego* as laid down 
in Piiii ini’s Gr4iiniun.r witli the JU'-tual Grammar 
exhibited by four stag es of Sanskrit literature,- 
betwtujn the first and la-st of whiidi he must 
ceria.iuly lia.ve lived. Ftir tbis purpose he takes a 
thinxsand verf^al forms in (‘Utdi <d* tb<^ following-^ 
(a) the AitarCya 1hdhmtinity{h) the iJylhaddrmijaha 
Upanitihudf (c; the A^mldyana and Pdram'kma 
GrihijmMvm, and (d) t.lu^ lihitgrwudgUa* The first 
ropreseutw the language of ilit? older Brdlmanas^ 
the Be<*.ond tJmt of the later JhdhtmntWf the thhd 
that of the Mms and iha fourtli that of Epic poetry. 
Every form is ooniparod with what Pftnini says it 
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ought to liave been, and eaob depai’ture from bis 
graniinar is recorded and classified. Omitting 
irregularities which are noticed by P^nini himself, 
as belonging to the Chhandas or older {i-e, before 
him) language, the following is the number of 
forms found to be grammatically false according 
to his rules, out of the thousand examined in 
each work,— (a) 6, (&) 27, (c) 41, (d) 37. Prom 
these statistics, and from a consideration of the 
^ture of the irregularities in each case, he comes 
to the following conclusions : — 

1, That is nearest in time to the 

OrihyasHtras, 

2. That both the Aitaruya JBrdhmam and the 
SnhaddrantjaJsa ll;panishad certainly belong to 
a time earlier than his« 

8. That the BhayaviulgUd certainly belongs 
to a time later than his* 

In his fourth cha.pter the author deals with the 
Pdnini^s relation to the language of India. ; with- 
out a clear comprehension of which it is im- 
possible to solve tlie problem of tJae extent to 
which Sanskjut was a living speech. The 
author first gives a bi'ief of the various 

propositions on this point which have hitherto 
been advanced, in which 1 may u<»tico that ho 
omits to. mention Seuart’s arguiiieatH, eontamed 
in his csyu.ys on tJie luscriptions of Piyadani. 
His own opinion is that Pftnini taught the 
language spoken in Iiulia a.t his timoy that 
the Sanskrit which he tanght was, syiitatJtically, 
practically identical with tliat of the UMhmwtm 
and of the and that in gram mar, it 

only difiered from Uu‘. BrdJmhriutut by tlio 
absence of a few ancient iA>rmH, most of which 
were specially noUsd by him as Vedi«; piusuliarities, 
and from the BtUran hy the omisHiou to nofci<H} 
certain loosely used foniis, such m thoHfj which 
exist in every iaiiguago beside tJie stricter ones 
enjoined by graumiar. 

In suggesting that Pauini taught in his gmm- 
mar the Aryan langtiu-ge, in the form in which it 
was at the time gtuierally spoken oven by tlui 
educated in India, I think Dr. hiohich goes too 
far. That in Ixis gi’ammar, illustrated 

a language which was Bj>okon at the time by 
some persons, and probably by himsolf, is pos- 
sible, and may bo allowod ; but for one, can- 
not admit that that languago was in PAi^ini^s 
time the general spoken language of India, or 
even of Ufl'oi'th-Wostern India* One fiUit alone 
makes the thing seem t*> me itiipoHslbhi. P/lnini 
. probably lived HoinewlouN; about 30f) B. C., but sup- 

^ Of course I ilo uofc f(»r a tiiomteit that the 

oldest were only a hundred yeuet older than 


posing him to have lived a hundred yeai-s earlier or 
a hundred years later, in the matter of the growth 
of a language reaUy makes very little difference, 
mw we know that the V^dic hymns, which, in 
their original f owns, were in the vernacular langu- 
age of the people who fii^st sang them, existed 
certainly some centuries before Panini. The 
older Srdhnanas, eqjiaXLj certainly were com- 
posed some centuries before Pdnini’s time, and' 
finally, the Bdtras were composed about his time. 
On the other hand, the Asoka Inscriptions, which 
were in the vernacular language of the Court of 
Magadha, were fifty, or at most a hundred and 
fifty, years later than P&nini. Now, taking 
PSaini’s own time as the standpoint and looking 
backwards and forward, what do we , see ? Look- 
ing backward, thi*ough a long vista of centuries we 
see the hymns of the VMcta, the searchings of the 
Brethmanas and the teachings of the SutraB, all 
couched in what is practically one and the same 
language. The oldest hymns of the Big VSda 
have ancient forms, and it may be ai’gued that we 
shouldexelude them,— beit so. Between the oldest 
Bmhmamm and Pfinini at least one century must 
have elapsed, and the language of the Brdlimams 
and iJie language of Panini are identical. Be- 
tween Pariini and A^oka, certainly not more than 
a century and a half elapsed, and the language of 
AWka is as different from that treated by P^mni, 
fiH Italian is from Latin. Nay, this was the case, 
although the people of Ai§6ka's time had P&ninfs 
Urammar before them as a guide, and though the 
AsDlca Inscriptions show plain signs of a striving 
after stylo moi’e in accordance with the teachings of 
tho Sanskrit schools than the existing vernacular 
of tho day. AsokH, it is ti'ue, lived in Eastern 
HimWstan, andPdnini in the North-west, but that 
can bo of little weight. It is impossible to 
suppose that, while language developed along 
its natural lines in the east, that development 
remaiued aiTosted in the west. 

Those, therefore, who maintain that PIriini 
wrote a grammar of the language generally 
spoken at his time must account for two things. 
Before his time, for at least a hundred years * 
tho vernacular language remained, fixed, un- 
changed, in a state of arrested development. After, 
ills time, during at most a century and a half, 
md possibly during only half , a oentuiy, the 
Httitto vernacular language underwent a course of 
decay or development, as great as the develop- 
ment of Latin into Italian. This, too, during a 
time when it had before it P^lnini’s great Gram- 
mar to keep it straight, in the right way, and to 

Pilnini. I am only stating the case in the most favow; 
able way I can for the other side. 
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airest its deyelopment, as suddenly and fixedly as 
the development of Sanskrit was arrested. The 
assumption of sncli two conditions of existence in 
two periods of a language’s history, one of which 
immediately succeeds the other, is too violent to 
he credible. 

But I have admitted that it is possible that at 
the time of Pfinini, SanslEpit was a spoken lan- 
guage. If it was not spoken by the common 
people, by whom was it spoken ? The answer 
is, by the schools. 

Prom the earliest times the BrSihmans devoted 
themselves to the study of the language of 
their sacred books, and no doubt they used it 
amongst themselves, in the schools, as a medium 
of disputation, and, perhaps, even, of ordinary 
intercouz’se. In later times we find, in the Bdmd- 
yana, Hanuman considering whether he should 
adless Stt& in Sanskrit or in Pr^k^it, and no 
doubt this illustrated the state of affairs in 
Pfiniui’s time as well. Br&hmans could address 
each other in the holy language, which they so 
carefully studied and kept up in its integrity, hut 
in communication with the outer world beyond 
the boundaries of their schools, they had to use 
that vernacular language of the people, which, 
descended from the dialects in which the Yedic 
Hymns were first composed, passed, regularly and 
inevitably, in the course of centuries, into (amongst 
others) the language of Asoka, and thence into that 
of Hfila and of Tulasi Dds. Call that Verna- 
cirlar language what you will, so long as it is 
not called Sanskrit, Many things add proof to 
the existence of this vernacular language at the 
timewhenSanskyitwas fixed,— nay, Sanskrit itself 
bears witness to it itself, on its very fsice, in the 
way in which it has borrowed some of those voma- 
cular words, in their vernacular forms, and then re- 
•transferred them, by a process of reversed etymo- 
logy into what it imagined to be their original 
V edic forms. Its mistakes in this process of rever- 
sion betray the scci’et.* No doubt in speaking 
Sanskyit in the schools many tilings were referred 
to, of which the original V edic name was forgotten, 
and of which the vernacular form had perforce to 
be used in a form dressed up for the occasion.* 

In short, Sanskyit was used in the schools in 
P&mni’s time much as Latin was used in the 
schools in the Middle Ages. It was habitually 
used and spoken as a scholastic language, and in 


the course of time had even branched o.ut into 
scholastic dialects, as Dr. Liebxch’s statistics of 
the Sutras show. 

I think, therefore, that Dr. Liebich goes too far 
if I understand him aright, when he says that 
Pa^nini’s Sanskrit was ‘the spoken, the living 
speech of the learned men of his time.’ Unless he 
means by this that it was merely a school language 
of the learned, entirely cl^inct from the general 
language of Hindust§4‘ also spoken by, and 
actually the vernaculai' ^^ven of, these learned men, 
I cannot but consider him, and the many who 
agree with him, to be labouring under a false 
impression. 

In concluding this subject. Dr. Licbich’s classi- 
fication of the vai'ious stages of the Sanskrit 
language may bo given here. Ho divides thm 
as;follows:— 

I. Ante-classical 

I The SaMitas of the four VHas, 

n. Classical 

(a) BrdJmams and S'dtras, 

(h) Pftnini’s teaching. 

III. Post-classical 

(a) Litoraturti not governed by B&nmi ; 
The lilpic 

(h) Litoraiure iirisen under the influ- 
cncjo (»f Pftnini : the language 
of KriJidasa, tV:c. 

In the fifth chapter Dv. Li<.l>Ich combats Prof, 
Wliitncy’s afcfcacIcH ou tluj Satiskyit grammatical 
school in gcn<iral, atid in tlu^ Hixth he applies tlie 
statistics already given to dotnding whether any 
portions of the Brihadiirmnjaka Upanishad and 
of the Aiiur^ya Brdhvmya ai’o older or more 
modi am than other portions ; but I must refer the 
rcad<3r to both tlicH(» ossayH directly; as the 
demands of spact^ do not. allow mo to describe 
their contents. Sufibut it to say that with regards 
to thelQlnvaEoconHion of the fojtner, he considers 
the whole of xt (with ti rea<a‘vu.ti«>ii regarding the 
6th book) to be earlier than P/lnini. So also 
the AiiarCya BrdfviuvLHa with the exception of the 
31st Adliydya* 

This excellent and most intin*<»sting book con- 
cludes with two UH<tful appimdi<«*H, in which the 
autlxor explains tlus Pa-ninian teaching on the 
genus {2'^ada) of the Vf.‘rb, ujid on the formation 
of the Peminine of nouns. 


»An ejtample is tk© Sanskrit afhgdra, sugaroa 
sprouts, which I have referred to (ante, p. ICG) in rcvic 
nag Dr. Maodoneirs Banskj^t Dictionary , This word 
fro^ the old I>rlk]pit Wiw-?o. Saaak 
a mietoke# etymology wteuni 
Wit d«XTed feom aUgHra, and therefore it deehw 


that aiigdra was the Sanskrit word for sugarcane sprout. 
BoalJy, the word is dcriv(i<l from agra with ploonastio 
da (quasi driif). Thoro att> many examples of this sort. 

* Just as Father Tom said to tlm Pope in their im- 
mortal conversation ; * Dimiilium oyathi voro apud 
tropolitaafs Hibexaicos dioitur dandaius (a dandy !)’ 
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NOTES ON TUL’Sl DAS. 
BY G. A. GBIEBSOl^, I.O.S. 


[Continued from 206.) 

(7.) Ddh-ftbali. See above. Five hundred and seventy-three miscellaneous d6hd and 
sSrapid verses. 

The following may be taken as a specimen. They are extracts from other works of the 


poeti — 

Taha, lagi hiisala na jim Jcahun sapanehun mana iisrdma \ 

Jalia IcLffi bhajata na Rama l&almh s6ha-dhdma taji Mma \\ 131 l| 
JSimi sata-sanga na Mari-kathd tehi hinu moha na hh&ga \ 

Moha ga^ hinu RfDna-'pada hoe na dridha anurdga II 182 \\ 

Binu bmodsa hhagati nahih tehi hinu, dravahih wx Rdma I 
Utima-hfipd hinn mpan^hu jtva na lalia hmdma II 133 II 


131. No happiness will be in life, no rest to the soul even in dreams, till a man, abandon- 
ing desire, that home of sorrow, worships Rilma. 

132. Without fellowships of the faithful, there can be no converse about God, and 
withont that converse illusion does not disappear. Unless illusion disappear, there is no firm 
love for RAnia's foet. 

133. Without trust there is no faith, and without faith RAma is not compassionate. 
Without Rama’s ruorcy there is no i‘cst for life, even in one’s dreams. 

(7a.) The Sat’sal, oi* Seven Centuries, I have already discussed at considerable length the 
question of tho authenticity of this work. Whether written by Tul’si Das or not, it certainly 
contains, and is tho only work attributed to him which does contain, a systematic exposition of 
his religious opinions. It tlicroforo closervos more than a passing notice. 

Although nominally in seven sargm or parts, each consisting of a century of verses, this is 
not quite an accurate description, fur, as will be seen, each part contains a few moreorleisthan 
a hundred- This lends countonaiioo to tho theory that verses have been interpolated here and 
there, Tho object of tho work is purely religious, and though each d6M is capable of being 
quoted independently by itself, tho book is not a mere collection of disjointed gnomic verses. 
A clear connecting leading idea runs through tlie whole of each part. 

The verses may bo considered as falling into three classes, vb. gnomic, parenetio, and 
purely devotional. Tlio majority belong to the second class. 

The following aro tlio names of tho various parts — 

Sarga X, Brdma*djdi,ahil^nirdeHa^ Explanation of Faith as Affection,® One hundred and 
ten dtMs. 

SargalL, iriidnanA-partthhnhiunMSh, the Explanation of Faith in . its Highest Fonn as 
Adoration. Ono hundred and throe dnhds* ' 


of JAnakS SjanuA, tho Bon of UCnh DM SarinA, ia the author of the foUowinif verse, oompar- 

ino tho various Sanjae to diffurout portions of SitA’s body. Metro 

jtl prtimd %>dya^ Unka oMg^pya pard i 

hai udam Mma nm amiya hhard hat U 
Ilfidayd Hamci^hoilhaf harma^HddhA'nta gald hai \ 

Anana judna^siddhMa jah&h hai hrahma hedd hai U 
Mdja-ttUi hai ehi Mki Ddaa hiya I 

Adi aiita m dmiy^ satamyd hai eatta ^ ^ ^ . t. a . 

Tho Bi>^a on Jalth afl Affootion in SIM’s foot, that on 
wivist, that on tho of tho Lor.l dosoribod in Enigmas. fiHod Motor, is 

is hor heart, that on tho Wontrino of ifear«o is her nook, that on tho Do^o to 

may oortainly (bo fonn.l), is hor ftwo, and that on the Dntios of kings is her hwd. Thno did Xnl si DSs determine 

hia heart that from boKiuniuff to otid the Sat'mt shoulcl be a represoutation of S . 

a Of. SA^iiJilya I., 1, 2, MW hhaktC.Jijndmb, HpardnuraHir ikard, Now theu there is a msh to know faith. Ia 

its highest form it is a u affeatiou fixed oa God (Cowell). 
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overof the school move usually known. tha,t of -Sankara loliarya.-bnt pao^tly based on the 
lesser known school or Itiimiinuja, as developed in the Bhdahya.* Fifth (?) in descent from 
Eamtonja (llth-l'lth century), in the line of religious teachers came Ttatr'eT.oT'.q ttg 
founder of the Bamftwat Sect, to which TnPsl Das belonged. The philosophical system 
of the Rfimanujas is much the same as that of the RAmawats. It is in matters of 
detail of doctrine that they differ. The main difference is the somewhat illiberal views of 
R imituuja. Ho wrote for the Brahmans and in Sanskrit, and his system of ceremonial purity was 
strict in the extreme. RAmauand was converted to broader notions by his expulsion from that 
brotherhood for an imaginary imparity, and this insult was the direct cause of one of the 
greatest religious revolutions which India has seen. A revolution, like the Buddha’s, from 
intolerance to tolciiince, from spiritual pride to spiritua.1 humility, and from a religion which 
teaches that i.ho highest good is solf-s<alvatioa, to oue which teaches love to God and a man’s 
duty to liis neighbour. ’.I'liat Perfect Faith in God consists in Perfect Love to God is the first 
text of the sermon whicli RAmAn.md’s disciples preached, and the second was the Universal 
Brotherhood of hlan, for ‘ we arc all His children.’ RAmAnatid called his followers AvadMta, 
for they had ‘ shaken oft ’ the bonds of narrow-mindedness. To the happy accident of the 
insult, we owe th© noble catholicity of R4manand's disciple (greater than his master) 
Zabir, and this teaching reached its final development, and — what is more, — reached 
its acceptance hy the masses of Hindtistftn, at the hands of Tul’sl Dfts. ’ 


Wo are, however, imw more coneonicd with the scheme of philosophy on which this system 
was based. 'I'.lie main poinl.s of dilTeiwire between the VSdfinta doctrines of Sankara IcliArya 
and of l{nnuum.i!i, are given by Dr. 'J'bilaint, in tbo introduction to bis translation' of the 
VwlthiJa Hiifntit, a, ml a very la-ief skehili, based on his remarks, such as is necessary for under* 
shinding 'I’nl’s! Das's language, will .snflleo here. 1 shall translate throtighout the personal 
name ‘ BAma ’ by ‘ The Lord.’" As Dr. 'riiihiint says of KAmanuja ‘ The only « sectarian " 
feature of the Kr/ UlnUhijt^ is. that it ifleiitilies Umhmiin with Vishijiu or NArAyaijia; but ... . 
NArAyaua is in fuel, milliing bat amdlier name of Brulmati.’ So also Tul’s! DAs identifies 
Biwhitian or lHViii*.a with tin* llama iiieaniatiou ot Vishyu. 


The key note of Hftmanuja’s syatom is a personal Supreme Being, whether called 
BmliiiiiiiU (neuter), Nur.naiia, nr Ibiniii, iraXXiiiv owfunmv nni><f>ti /tia. According to Ennkara, on 
the contrary, Briiiiniati, the Siipreine being, I he highest Self, is pure Intelligence or Thought, 
or which eonies to I he saane thing, laire ‘ Being.’ Absolutely notlimg ctm be predicated of it. 
All the woi'lil ai'oiitnl ns is sim{)1y a projection of this absoltito intolligence in association 
with wm/f/ or illusion, ;ind, as soassoeiahnl, Briibnmu is culled Isvarii, the Lord. Each soul 
(jUn) is pure Bralimaa. ami tlie aggregal.o of bodily organs, aud mental funciions which make up 
the inilividiia.I. .Mil] wliieli sepanifr ji ml distinguish one soul from another, are meremdyd and 
nnreal. So also all obji'ets nf eogiiit Ion, volition, A'c,, the oxlmml world, are mere mAyd', the 
only thing tliiit really evi.- ls is (IiummiiI, ■— Hie projeetioii of tho supreme {param) qualitylesa 
fniri/iiM/fui) |{|■lllllmlll, Tlie mot I'liliglilemul soul is luiiiblo to look beyond the veil of mdytt, 
auil blindly ideiiiille. it .elf uiiii its ml jiiuets, tin* bodily otgims and cognitions which make up 
tho inilividiiiil. It tint ■: beiMim * limilfil in hmnvledgti and jiowor, as an agent and enjoyer. 
As such it loinlftfi if-.olf uiibl be emrll iiml ileiiierit of its actions, and as a consequence 
is sulijuct to a iMiiiiiHi.i.l si cle* -if liirl lis ami reliirllis into iailiiity, each of which is a direct 

* N'*w ill I'liur >■ III' iitiM.i'iUi'Oi IK till. Ill'/, 'I'liaf Turn? Dlls is floiisiilurcil a |irof(‘asod follnwer of Bdinfiniija 

w niiiiiii’i.hi fi'mii liii' iiiif „iit. |,,c lit,. Jiiimliui PAtlink. Hu jiwisos SitA, ESma, Haim* 

iiiat, (,iiiit<tti amt It,, , 'I Iimu Iu* tfm's on * ir/'Uliii'liiiiJ'i^iitiiltt •pi'filifilA tlUO,i*ti/cn Idriikt' Jivtti T‘iil^7'iXin(t 

Mpmi l^hnl•ltp|llll„lllll!| ,y,', ■f,,,. uuiii.u* w.tiilil not liiwii brmislit KAiiuliiuja’H uamo so prominantly forward, were it 
not iPTimiiii' III III,, I i|i,j„ 1 ,,)■ |,i , 

* //o.,/.„- 

* i.liistas t liiivu iimi'inl in (./ Ilir I’n'iJ'lh in similarly tmiiHlatini? Efm, ITari, Bashbir, BapfbnnAth, 

All., ns ‘H(,„j_o A*. Hie |uu(ii i.i ni' uiiielt iiit.irest I tfive tliu fullowinif rufrrcaoos to that work. — ^I. 125, 835, 357,, 
302,305,4931 II. 7, II. HH (I., roJ, i'lj ff., t'lU, UTCi III,081.~Ki),) 
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conseauence o£ its previoas actions. The only way of escaping from this weary continual 
round of births, is the recognition by the soul of the soul as one with the Supreme ‘Brahman, 
_ the hia*hest self* By such knowledge the seeker after truth withdraws from the influence 
of Tnd, at the moment of death obtains immediate final release, being absorbed into and 

altogether losing his identity in the absolute Supreme Bi^hman. He once more becomes 
himself pure “Being,*’ without qualities, cognitions, or identity. 

On the other hand, according to Rrimfinuja, Brahman, the Supreme Being, the highest 
Self the Lord ^ is not pure Intelligence, though Intelligence is his chief attribute. So far from 
beiu- pure ‘ Being,’ devoid of all qualities, he is endowed with all auspicious qualities. ‘ The 
Lord (I quote Dr. Thibaut’s words) is all-pern^ding, all-powerful, all-knowing, all-merciful 5 
his nature is fundamentally antagonistic to all evil. He contains within himself whatever 
exists.’ ‘Matter and soul {aohit and cliil) constitute the body of the Lord ; they stand to him 
in the same relation of entire dependence and subserviency, as that in which the matter forming 
an animal or vegetable body stands to its soul or animating principle. The Lord pervades and 
rules all things which exist, material or immaterial— as their anlariidnim; or inward ruler. 

^ Matter and soul as forming the body of tho Lord arc also called modes of him (praMray They 
are looked upon as his effects, but they have enjoyed the kind of individual existence which is 
theirs from all eternity, and will never be entirely resolved into Brahman. Creation (as both he 
and Sankara agree) takes place at intervals. Between each period of creation, is a period of 
pralmja or non-creation, during which matter is unevolvod (ntvifakta)^ and (according to 
Eamunuja) ‘ individual souls aro not joLnod to material bodies, but their intelligence is in a state 

of conbraobion, non-manifestation (srt/ifcAj/ui).’ During this period Brahman is said to 

he in his causal condition {Mrandvasthd). ‘ When the pm/a//a state comes to an end, creation 
takes place owing to an act of volition on the Lord’s part.’ ^ Primary unovolved matter becomes 
gross and acquires those sensible attributes (such as visibility, tangibility, &c,), wdiich are 
known from ordinary experience. ‘ At tho same time the souls enter into connexion with 
material bodies corresponding to tho degree of merit or demerit ac({uired by them in previous 
existence ; their intelligence at tho same timo undergoes a certain expansion (vihasci^. The 
Lord, together with matter in its gross state, and tho “expanded” souls, is Brahman in the 
• condition*^of effect Cause and effect aro tl ins at the hoUmn the same; for the 

effect is nothing but the cause which has undergone a certain change (paniidfna). 

There is thus, as in Efimfinuja’s systom a never ending round of births influenced by former 
actions, and the only way of escaping from tho endless chain is cognition of and meditation on 
the Lord, a thing which can only be done by His grace. There is no veil of mihjd^ as thci'e is 
in Sankara’s system, between the soul and the Loi'd : but witliout tho Giuco of the Lord, true 
understanding and true meditation is impossible. Ho who obtains that grace obtains final 
eraaucipation, and an everlasting blissful existence. He does not beeomo absorbed in Brahman, 
but ‘ enjoys a sejiarate personal existence, and will remain a porsoxiality for over.’ The release 
from smhsdra^ the world of births and rebirths * means, according to Sunkaia, the absolute 
merging of the individual soul in Brahman, due to tho dismissal of tho erroneous notion that 
the soul is distinct from Brahman; according to BilmAnujait only means tho sonl’s passing from 
the troubles of earthly life into a kind of heaven or paradise, where it will remain for ever in 
undisturbed personal bliss.’ 

The above brief abstract of Dr. Thibaut’s luminous comparison of these two sister 
philosophies, will, it is believed enable the student to understand tho pfivonctic side of Tul’si 
Das's writings, and in concluding this portion of tho essay, I will give one more quotation from 
Dr. Thibaut, which (rem aou tetigit) accurately sums up the liistory of this side of religious 

, ’ ^otetliataooordiug to Sankara there are two conditions of Bralinian, a hiKhor, wliidi is Bralmuwi, pure 
Intellig^oe, mrgwr^m Brahynan — a lower, asflociatod with wAtfl, aparum miftiipun Jiriihmttnflinoyfna^ 

livwrck, the’ tiord. Sanutoja knows only one condition of Brahinan, with which nuino Jirara, tho Lord, is 
aynonyjteafljBrt '- *- " 
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thought in India. ‘ Although this (Sankara’s) form of doctrine has, ever since Sankara’s time 
been the one most generally accepted by Brahmanic students of philosophy, it has never had any 
wide-reaching inauoixco on the masses of India. It is too little in sympathy with the wants of 
the human heart, which, after all, are not so very difEerent in India from what they are elsewhere. 
Comparatively fosv, oven in India, are those who rejoice in the idea of a universal non-personal 
essence in which their own individuality is to be merged and lost for ever, who it is sweet 
« to be wrecked on the ocean of the Infinite.” The only foms of V^dftntic philosophy which are 
and can at any time have boon really popular, are those in which the Brahman of the Vpmishad^ 
has somehow transformed itself into a being, between which and the devotee there can exist 
a personal relation, love and faith on the part of man, justice tempered by mercy on the 
part of divinity. Tiio only i-eligious books of wide-spread influence, ai-e such as the Bdmdyan 
of Tnl’st Dlls, which lay no stress on the distinction between an absolute Brahman inaccessible 
to all human wants and sympathies, and a shadowy Lord whose very conception depends on 
the illusory primtiplo of hub love to dwell on the delights of devotion to one all-wise 

and mercifnl ruler, who is able and williug to lend a gracious ear to the supplication of the 
worshipper.’ 

With those introductory remarks I submit the following analysis of the fifth, or karma,® 
sarga of the • 

The comnioiitator Baij’iuUh's preface to this part is not uninteresting and must first be 
quoted. ‘ The snbjet'.t matter of this part is an account of the doctrine of actions {harma- 
ftiMMnia-mrixam), Nt)\v this harma'if^ the primal cause (ddi-kdranai) of all things. This "karma 
may bo good or evil (iuh/minhha). It is, m it were, the wings of the birddike soul {jwa^rupa^ 
pahshi), wings by tins support, ((tdlutrn) of which the soul continually makes progress 
Moreover, good ami evil Imrmaft over emanatn naturally from the soul, — good, such as giving 
water to tins thirsty, gifts to the hungry, sotting on the right path those who have gone astray, 
leading the hoat-oppre^ssod t,o shade, and the like, — evil,— but they are countless* Or again; 
everything doable (tjdiud karliwyatii) is hama^ as for example, calmness, self-command, patience, 
trust. The six kinds of ndigiuus moditation, freedom from passion, desire for' salvation,* and 
other meauH of obiainiug porfoct knowledge are all examples of "karma. Or again ; hearing the 
Scriptures, chanting liynuiH, prayer and adoration, faith, these are all Or again; no 

karma which may be <h)n<j contrary to a man’s position in life or caste can be considered a good 
one. Thus, the branchoH of the tree of karma extend to hell {naraJea)^ to the lower heaven 
{svartja)^ and to tlm abodo of supremo bliss {mnktudh(iman\ and are (the sours) one support. 
Wherever the soul may go, if it do karma with a selfish object {savddka karma) (e. p., to obtain 
salvation), it must roiuuin <h?pendeiit upon karma alone, which thus becomes its fetter; but if ii 
does karma with no nollish objiuit (nirodsika karma)t that is merely in order to please the Iiord, 
then 7»!rtn/?a is no longer a fotior ; it gives faith and salvation, nay, it is an agent (hartri) of 
both. .For oxamphv, Prithu wlien ho sacriliced, had no selfish object, and became endowed with 
faith to tho Ii(jrd, but through pcjrfonning a sacritioe with a selfish object Daksha fell a victim 
to caJamiiioH, »St> Dliniva performed nnsollisli austerities, and obtained faith, but Riivana per 
fonnod selfish austtjrities and wrought his own destruction. Ambarteha obtained faith through 
his unseKiHh sattrifitse. Other examples of karma are, unselfish justice, as in Tudhishthira, and, 
selfish {karma), Jarasandha. Tims a man who relies on selfish karma attains only to the lower 
heaven (svargn), ami having thus exhausted his merits must again be born in the world of 
mortals. I.IeutM!, in ord<!r to aiotain to faith in the Lord, a man should only perform good 
karmati, ’J'his ocean of the dtKjtrino of karma is fathomless and illimitable, but with the aid of 
a spiritual teacduus on« (jrosHes it m in a boat/ End of Preface. 

Toait, — ConHider thy body m worthy of honour^ for the Lord himself once took the human 


® Tho fit'tli iit ilovot tnl to tlio doctrine (sitMhOnta) of harma, and the sixth to the doctrine of jndnd. There is 
no reference hero tu tlio hurtna’^k^mja and ih^ of tho Vdddntists. 
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form (and became incarnate as Rama),® and knowledge of the non-dual (adviiHa) Lord is never 
far from it (1, 2). Tbe holy man alone understandeth the mystery of the sun and the water, 
and obtaineth nirmna^^ (3). The Lord is like the sun which draweth water from the Earth 
in the hot season and again disohargeth it upon the Eax'th in the rainy season, never desist- 
ing in his course (4). He oalleth the holy to union wdth himself as the magnet doth steel (5). 
Even as the sun’s action in giving water is visible, but in taking vrater (by evaporation) is 
invisible, so is the action of the Lord, which can only be learnt by the grace of a spiritual 
guide (6); for every one knoweth what is before him, visible to tlie eye,— the gifts of the Lord, 
but who knoweth what happoneth after death, when the Lord absorboth (laya) a man to 
himself (7)^^ ? Even as water is drawn from the earth to the sun, and is not lost in it but 
remaineth water, even so life goetli to the feet of the Lord, but is not absorbed in him ^2 

(8). Each according to his nature taketh his store of actions (jewnna) with him, and where’er he 
goeth he beareth its consequences (9). As a seed (or Earth-born material cause) changeth not 
its nature, but always produceth its own kind, so doth a man when absorbed {Jay a) in the Lord 
still retain his individuality (10). Thus, all tilings are in the Lord, yet is he not affected by 
them, as a mirror is not affected by that which it reflects (11) ; tor karma (i. e. actions) cannot 
be wiped away,^3 a series of waves ; the actions of a man’s present life [knyamdna) 

are the result of those of his fmmer lives (sanichita) and cause those of his Future livesi^*- (12,13), 
Actions (jearma) are of two kinds (good and bad),'® and the Lord alone is entirely free from 
them. Few there are who can understand this mystery (14). 

But the holy man, who is absorbed in faith in tho saving power of Iho Lord, docth every 
action only out of adoration for his Lord, and never lookoth back (15). Ho unchangingly 
looketh upon Situ (the energio power of the Lord) as tho giver of happiiunss, and upon Rama 
(the Lord) as tho taker away of his woes; tho moon and tho Him of the night and day'® of his 
faith (16). The holy man’s one joy is in Slid, tho touder, illuminating moon of his faith (17) 
and as gold gloweth in the fire, so glowoth tho soul of a holy man in tho cool rays of that moon, 
casting itself at their fect'^ (18). 

Mankind, in their own obstinacy, keep bimling themselves in iho net of actions (or works) 
{kaTma')i and though they know and hear of tho bliss of those who have faith in tlie Lord, they 
attempt not the only means of release (19). 'Woiks {Jkarmfi) arc a Hpifhtr’H ibroad up and down 
which he continually runneth, and which is never broken; so works lead a soul downwards to 
the earth, and upwards to tbe Lord (20). 

Thy nature is ever with thee, and where thou art, there is iliy nainrit too, nor is it set 
aright till thou has learnt association witli the holy (21). If, m tlio VedantiKtH do, we talk of 
an individual’s subtile body (tulhehvia ianra) and his grosser body {nlhiila iarfm) Hum there is 


® This is not tlio interpretation of BaiJ’natb, and doponds on a roudiug taim uF iffttana (ijnina) in the 

first lino. 

w It will subsequently appear, cf, Vss. 8 and ff, that this is very difforout from the mrvrwa of IJuddhiHin. 
Baij’nAtli's explanation difiei’s hero. 

w For the Lord is devoid of karma (a-karmn), and cannot boconto one with n Mo^htrina hdhI. 

The argnmentie that a sonl can never fvoeitsoif from its JraroMt, while tho Iiordknvcivfm) from karma, hence 

the two never can become otic. A-‘Jear7ncf, cannot unite with uti-haTma, 


3 (actions) ha« thiTS threo aspects, that wOiieli is btMng done now w m tho rownlt of that 

which has been done in the past (myJir/tiift), and which is tho cause of that wliicii \m to df>ne itt fiii.iinj {yrMdha). 

Baij a4th gives an altei-niitive olassiftoation. iio says tliat, witli vofnronco to tho fntnro, tlio iirwwit end the jiast 
oa fhe^her Therefore the two kinds may bo, on tho one hand mnhahUa (includiiiji^ and 

faK'wludsro 'J’lio darknoHH of night is 

'• ■” 
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no difference between them. The faults and virtues of the subtile are all found in the erosser 
body (221. ® 

. As water for four months cometli from the sun, and' for eight months goeth to it so are 
the souls of men; they return to the place whence they cameia (23J. The water as it cometh 
is visible, but as it gootli is invisible, even so is the going of the soul hard to know without a 
spiritual guide (34). The wicked raiiu goeth along the path of sorrow and is reborn to miserv 
for countless generations (35). There are the two paths of bliss and sorrow, but without 
the grace of the Lord they cannot be reooguized (26), aud it is not till lie experienceth the 
sorrow of those perpetuil births, that he calleth for the moon. liL way of Slta (wisdom) (27) 
Once a holy man troadotli on tliis path his woes disappear. For that path leadeth to SUjVs 
( wisdom’s) feet, wliicli guide him to tlie feet of the Lord^® (28). This moon of wisdom distilleth 
nectar of itself, and never sulTereth eclipse or shadow (29). Like the real moon she giveth joy 
to all the world, and if the clmhravdka bird and lotus (t. e. the worldly) grieve when she appears, 
’tis not her fault (3o), Yet wlieti the world, witliout experience, seeth them in sorrow, it falsely 
acouseth her of the fault, though, with a spiritual guide, all that sorrow would be wiped away 
(31). Lcani the parable of the raiii-cloud, which sheddeth water and maketh the whole world 
to rejoice. But, tliough the rain also causeth the jamas plant to wither, no one blameth the 
cloud (32). Tho moon draweth poison from the earth, and yieldeth nectar in return; such is 
faith which dostroyeth the holy man’s sins, and giveth him peace (33). 

Again, tho fiorc^o rays of the sun draw moisture from the earth, and the cool rays of the 
moon give biw^k m‘<dar.‘*J0 lOacli is tli« comidement of the other,— -so is it with the Lord and 
with wisdom (34, 35), 

Tho earth is like the grosser {sihilla) body, and water like the subtile (s^Skshm) one 
(which is absorbed by tho sun, and given out by it again). This requiretli a spiritual guide to 
understand (30). 

The just man aduroth tho oool rays of this moon, while others are seeking refuge (at 
in the fierce rays of tlio undergo difficulties and miseries (39)f Therefore should a, loan 
by every possible dovioo suok assrxiiation with tho holy, for this endeth finally in. union with the 
Lord (38). Take tlm pna*fc of a servant, which leadeth to happiness, aud not that of a master 
(which by pritlu and couliclunoo in good works) leadeth to misery. Remember the fates of 
Viblushaya aud llAvana (30). 

‘ The moon prodnoc^tli coolness, and the sun heat,* (so saith the ignorant), but neither 
producetli cither; consider thou this carefully (40). No one ever saw them do it, yet everyone, 
calleth them Hho cool-iuuker' (s'ta-hara) and * the heat-maker* (ushnadcara)) and saith, 
therefore it is trub, and cannot bo fiilso.* But tho maker of heat and cold, of sun and moon* 
is the Xiord alone (41). The very VSdas toil us of tho virtues of nectar, how adra^ughtof it 
destroyoth iliscase, and briiigcth the dead to life, yet even it is subject to the JiO^^s will^^ (42). 
Every one knoweth that tlio property of earth is smell, of water coolness, of fire heat, and of air the 
sense of tomjh, and th,cir cxistenae is accepted as proved, although they cannot be seen^^ (43). 

** That iH ti» Hay tlupinM* the itmlaya, period (we above) during wh^eh matter is unevolved, and intelligence is in 
a state of oontraisti»m, wluni tho Lord i« in his causal state. 

Biuj’uatli'rt coinmoaiary in iiintructive. * A father cannot oherish a young child. The mother cherishes it 
and bringH it to Iho father, ho, Ao.* 

Or, tho Mun given ffory myn, and the moon coolness. 

i. e. Hooking to know the Hupremo deity at once, by pure reason, without an intercessor, or by means of 
good worlcH alone, 

M jb for iuHtanoo, tho shower of nootar after the battle of Lanka only brought the bears and monkeys to life, 
and not the rdkahamn^ 

** Bead, yanUha sAia apt unImatA, vidita A reference to the well known categorios of the KyAya 

philosophy. In the following verso, ala » edaiih = pAma : Mima = parahrahmarAipa = Rdmachandra. I am ^ 
indebted to Pan^Jit Sudhakar DvivtMl for the explanation of this very difficult verse, of which the commentators 
available to me can make no sense. If, in verse 44, we could read Ulakha na instead of Hlafrhofa, the passage would 
be still easier : ‘ So in these {u e, the faithful) the Pure Almighty is not visible, but is revealed, &c.’ 
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In theiii all is visible tbe Pure Almighty Lord, who is revealed easily to the heart by 
the teaching of a spiritual guide (44). Of this nature is the supreme knowledge, which only 
a few by the grace of their spiritual guides obtain, and thus become for ever holy and able to 
understand (45). 

As the young cuckoo deserteth its foster-father, the crow, and seeketh its own kin, as soon 
as its wings are grown, — so the soul, when it gaineth wings of intelligence {pliaiianya) aban- 
doneth things of this world and seeketh the Lord (46). An even mind {samatd) and clear 
discrimination (viveka) follow from abandoning mnndane welfare (svartha)^^ (47), yet all men 
clamour for the latter, though not one desire is ever perfectly fulfilled ; for, void of knowledge 
( jmna) their delight is in ignorance (ajhdua), and their trust is in their hard and evil intellect 
(48). But that only is welfare (jsvdrtha) which destroyeth woe, and a spiritual guide alone can 
point it out (49). They desire this welfare, which is an effect (Jmnja), without doing those things 
which are its cause. Learn, saith TuVsi, the parable of the cotton bush, and the sugarcanc^B (*50). 

Every one confesseth that the effect (kirya^^) is a necessary consequence of the material cause 
(Jsdraiyi)^ and saith Tul's?, thou and thou alone art the agent (Jadra or kmtri) which acteth 
upon this material cause (51) : for without an agent there can be no effect, and how can he attain 
(to his effect, u e, salvation) without the instructions of the spiritual guide (as a material cause). 
The agent acteth upon the material cause, and the effect is produced, but, under the influence 
of delusion (moha) the agent acteth ‘not (goeth not to the spiritual guide), and hence the effect 
cometb not (53). For the effect (^.e. salvation) never comoth without the action of the agent 
upon the material cause (e*g. faith), as surely as waves come not except from the action of the 
wind upon the water (54). The ultimate refuge of the agent (towards which he should act) is 
the Lord (^5). The agent and the material cause are the two essentials. By them thou 
becomest free from impurity, and endowed with faith in the one Lord, while karma (actions) 
waxeth or waneth (as their effect) (66). Where there is a material cause, the action {karma) 
must be produced (as an effect) self-born like the sweat-born inscots*^® No one sees them 
produced, and yet they come (57). 

Prom unholy actions {karma) holiness cannot oomc. Wash thyself ol oar of unholiiiess, and 
be holy (58). Show love to all creatures and thou wilt bo happy (59) , for wlieu thou lovest all 
things, thou lovest the Lord, for He is all in all (60). Thou and the uni verso are xnade of the ^ 
same elements, and in thee dwelleth thy soul (jwdtman)^ which thou canst not know till thou 
hast gained perfect knowledge (61). This knowledge may come in a sudden inspiration, or 
from humbly sitting at the feet of a spiritual guide (62), Learn from thy guide to distinguish ’ 
effects (kdrya) temporal from effects ateimal (63); the night is dark, let tho sunrise of 


^ Defined as (1) mndari vanM, (2) atar Hi mgandh^ (3) sundar vanan, (4) hMH'han^ (5) tjCm tm, (0) Hmh'til, 
(7) uttam bhojavi, (8) gajddi, 

36 Worldly welfare oonsiata in fine clothes, sweet food, and tho like. Those arc offoots, and (ua-niiot bo produced 
without weaving cotton, and pressing the sugarcane, Tho proparations of tlie cotton and of the sugarcane are 
therefore the material causes of these effects. So also the supremo welfare, or salvation, is an offcict which neces 
sitates a material cause. This material cause is true knowledge, faith and the like. Here the dry cotton bush 
represents the dry {nJirasa) path to salvation by philosophy alouo, while sugarcane roprt‘Hontfl tho sweet (sarasa) 
path to salvation by faith in the Lord. 

6® I follow the reading hdrana^Mra tain. 

Baij’nAth says, these two of tho throe (ageiit, material cause, and effect) are tho easontials, bcoanso when the 
agent acquires belief (oVaeZd^id, not hhakti ; of. S5jlt.idilya, 24) he ai>proachoH material tjauses, such as association 
with the holy. By the power of these his mind ima/iias) is directed to the Lord, an<l ho does works {mdhawt) such 
as hearing the scriptures, hymn-singing, adoration and tho like from which love arisoB. Thus his 

dhaUstio wisdom (doaif a-bw<fld/i'i), which was foul, is destroyed, ami into his pure mind moniMtic diHcrimination 
wiB enter, and with pure affection ho will obtain the Lord. So also, when tho agent aBHO<»at<»H Avith tho worldly, 
he locks tepon mysteries after their fashion, and any purity which ho originally had is destroyed, tho mind bocomes 
things of the senses, and owing to sinful karma increasing, tho agent gains the eighty-four hells. 
Thexsfo^^ a^th Xul’st Dfis, make assooiation with tho holy a material cause. 

® liitisi, AC, which are classed as a separate order of beings, distinct from those which aro viviparous or 
ovipar^isas., Tk^'hAve no parents. 
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knowledge shine. A man cannot trust for salvation to his good works (harma),^° for often do 
they mislead and the wisest are thereby made fools®® (65). A work (karma) done for mere 
reputation (ndma-Mra) defileth, for it is done without considering its effects (66). Flee evil 
communications. Holiness waneth when near wickedness, as the moon waneth when 
approached by the sun, and waneth as it goeth farther from it (67). 

As thy father and thy mother were born, so hast thou been born, but thou art not one 
with thy father and thy mother (thou art only one with the Lord)®^ (68). Hence thou art 
one with the whole universe (which is one with him), yet, at the same time thou art a distinct 
separate being (69).®“ Even as gold is made into various ornaments, but still remaineth gold : 
so is the soul, and only by the Lord’s grace can the wise man test it (as a goldsmith testeth 
the ornament, and knoweth that it is gold) (70).®® It is one thing throughout, yet it hath 
many qualities and many names,®* beyond the possibility of counting, and thou oanst only 
ascertain its true nature with the help of a spiritual guide (71). The gold®* is the root- 
substance, and it is only the adjuncts {npddhi) of name, form, &o., which cause it to appear as 
the countless ornaments of the body®* (72). The form of the root-substance may change owing 
to its adjuncts, and according to them it is beautiful or the reverse, and only the clear intellect 
considereth the effect of these qualities in his mind (74). 

When®' thou seest the outer form, give thou it its name and tell of its qualities only after 

I rotaiu throughout tho word karma bosidea translating it. Here it means good works, which, I may note, 
are of throe kinds, those done for the loro of God {m^naaika), those done for personal salvation {Myika^ and those 
done for mere reputation Mmob-Mra), The names, however, do not agree with the descriptions, which are 
Baij’nfith’s, 

^ Baij'nflth givos several examples. Two will sufBloo to explain the author’s meaning. The pious ISTriga gave 
the same cow to two Brilhmai^s by mistake, and was cursed in consequence. Here a good karma led to a had 
result. Ajflmila, a notorious sinner, accidentally, and not intending it, uttered the name of God when at the point 
of death, and thereby got salvation. Hero a bad karma led to a good result. Henoe the moral is, put not your 
trust in karma or works, hut in faith in tho Lord. 

All oommontators explain this hy a rofereneo to tho ^Ankara doctrine of Mdyft, which was ignored by 
Bfimftnuja, who only rocognisos tho Lord in two conditions of cause and effect, k^emdvasthd and k/Srydvaaiha. Ji 
the interpretation is true (which 1 greatly doubt), then Tul’s! Dds has superadded to Bdmdnuja’s doctrine, a dootrine 
of iakii-miXyd, Baij’n&th’s explanation is as follows, — As a son is bom from the union of his father and his 
mother, so the soul oomus into living being from the union of the Lord (tfyara) and Hdyd. At the will of the Lord 
H&yA became •^akH, and then became a triple -qualified self (inffu^dtmaka), M&ya has two forms, vixf., of cause and 
of effect, and l^vara prqjoctod a portion of himself, like seed (vijfavat), into the causal form (kdrana^rdjpa, * rajas). 
Thenoo was produced the soul in a condition of forgetfulness of its true self, and imagining its body, &o., to be 
its real self. At tho same time M&yft in its form of effect (k^tryo-rajpa), having deluded the organs of sense, &c., 
and having oausod thorn to forget happiness in the Lord, made them devoted to temporal happiness. Hence 
the poet tells the soxiX not to think himself one with his earthly father and mother, or even with his supreme 
parents i^vara and kdruna-rdpa MAyA, but to recognise himself as really one with the Lord only. 

Hero wo come back to BAmAuuja*s doctrine of tho otomally separate individuality of the soul. There is 
nothing about tho sakii-mdyd in tho text. Indeed in 16 the poet apparently treats SitA as a kind of ^akti, 
and ho assuredly woubl not call her MilyA, 

Baij’nAth carries on his explanation,— Just as gold is made into many ornaments, yet still remains gold, and 
its quantity remaiuH nnehuiigcd, and is not diminished, so, with MAyA for a material cause, the formation of bodies 
takes plaoo, but tho triuj jiaturo of tho self (,d£ma^tftitva) is in no way minished, but ever remains unaltered. 

** Gold may have many qnaliti<jB, — e.ff.f it may be used for charity or for debauchery, for food or for clothes, 
ornamonta, and so on, — and many names, as, a specified coin, a bracelet, an earring, and so on. 

According to Baij’nAth, ffitndhana is a trade term used by goldsmiths for gold. So also oAsh Datt SarmA. 
It is not given in tho nsnal dictionaries. 

Baij’nath says ornamontH (bhfJshana) are of twelve classes according as they are worn on the crown of the 
head (1), forohoad (2), car (3), throat Cl.),’nose (5), arm (G), wrist (7), finger (8), waist (9), foot (10), ankle (11), toe 
(12). Bach of those fdasstss (joxitains oouutlosa ornaments. 

From tho 4tfch to th<s 74th tho poot has dealt with the question of the soul recognizing its own form. 
He now deals with tho question of reoognizing tho form (rdpa) of the Lord. According to Baij’nAth, the Lord has 
five princsipal forms, viz, (1) Aniarydmiu, the Inward Buler, who is void of quality, winjuno, (2) Para, He who 
becomes incarnate, like BAma, out of pity for mankind, (B) Vydha (not explained), (4) Vihhava, He who becomes 
incarnate for special purposes, such as Npisi^hha, &o., (6) Arehdt Local forms, such as JagannAtha, &o., No. 2— 5 
have qualities (sagmia). Antarydmm (inward ruler) is usually mistranslated by Hindi soholars antarsnihl^n, 
the inward knowor (antar kSJd7iat, Baij’uAth). 
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careful thought (76). The Lord is ever endowed with all auspicious qualities, in whom alone 
is the hope of ultimate salvation (76). There is only one easy, simple, means of approaching 
this sagum (with-quality) Lord (namely faith), while the way of knowledge to a mVgiMnam 
fwithout-quality) Brahman is full of countless difficulties (77).*® In that one Lord there are 
Ur classes of qualities.*® and say (0 doubter) what existeth not within these qualities ? All 
things are included in them, a saying hard to understand (78). The holy man knoweth 
the secret of the universe from Bast to West, and without that knowledge how can one wipe 
out one’s heritage of woe“ (79) ; for the disease which hath doubt and sorrow (or en-or) for its 
root giveth unmeasured sorrow, as snakes seen in a dream, from which a man cannot escape*® 
(80). The snakes to him are real things, until ho openeth his eyes ; so is this sorrow real, till 
the eyes of the soul are opened by hearing the words of the spiritual guide (81). As long as 
hope (in things temporal) but toucheth the soul, no full sight of the true object of desire can 
be gained ; even as, in the rainy season, as long as rain comoth not, the husbandman is not 
satisfied (82). As long as the soul hath ever so little desire, every one is greater than it,*® but 
once a man entirely loseth all desire, who can be greater than he« and ho obtaineth in the end 
the supreme home (83). 

The cause Qtdrana) is the agent Qcarbri) (i.e. Brahman) immutable, without beginning, in 
the form of the uncreated, free from blemish, and incomparable. From it cometh many effects 

88 Suhho^8dgarob^m&dhurya (or divya) gman hari ayddh. It 'will be soon that Baij^nAth in tho above note 
says that AntaryAmin is wirywiia. This is directly opposed to EAmAnuja, and is not stated by Tul’s! Dfis;. 
Baij’nath adds that he is both chit, soul, and acUt, matter, which agrees with BAmAnuja, who says that these form 
the body of th^ (sagvm) Lord, and are modes (praMra) of him. 

88 So I translate this verse, which I tahe as arguing against tho nirgunam Bralmmn dootriuo of Sankara, in 
favour of the sagunam Brahman (or saguna livara) doctrine of RAmAnuja. It involves translating upOdhi hore as 
equivalent to up6/ya. The verse literally translated is as follows : ‘ Tho devioo for (obtaining) the padOHha 

(padMhor—ariha dha/rma hdma mdhshOM, thatistosay,,<ra»J 6 p^W(i./ 7 wno-Ka/fcifei wurw-wfffc/ifi-ddi/ff/fcr, mjuna M Rdma) 
is one and everlasting. The devices for the nirguna {pad^lrtha P) are oountloss. TuVsl saith, consider with special 
care, and follow the very easy course.’ Baij’nAth, following his original error, explains not by tho ^Ankara, 

as opposed to the RAmAnuja, Brahman, but by the AnHrydmmt who, ho again repeats is and ahiHd, As 

already said, acoordlng to RAmAn^^a, the Antarydmin is sagma, and pervades and rules all things which exist, 
both material and immaterial, chit and achit 

*8 Baq'nAth quoting from the Bhagavad^giiv^a^dM^pam, exphuns that in tho Lord are all possible qtialitios, and 
it is useless denying that anything which exists has qiuditioa whieh he has not. These quu.lities arc divided 

into four classes, (1) Those conducive to tho creation {ufpMl) and maiuteuanco of the universe, ww.;— 

JMna (i)-safcri (8)-hat (^)-aiharya \ 

ta/odnantaguT^asyOpi shad praihfmfi gxvrtdh \\ 

hiyapratymikatfadShhcdvdhhydih aodm, gviadahtaham idtt.i^i jagad-utpattyMi’VydpdrM^ pradhdnti^th Idrnna^h U 
knowledge, power, force, lordship, virile energy, ardour; to whieh somo add, hewtility to what wUould be 
abandoned, and infinity. I give the original Sanskrit, because Baij^nfttii has entirely xnistnnlerstood tho latter, 
prose, portion. 

( 3 ) Those conducive to devotion, eight, vix.f^atgatm, truth ijHdnatva, knowhidge in tho abstract ; miantatva, 
endlessness; SJeatva, oneness ; vydpakattva, pervadingness ; wmlaim, purity ; avdtanlnja, irnhipendence ; dnandatva, 
bliss in the abstract. 

( 3 ) Beneficial to those who take refuge in a person (dkiia^^araiiopay lgin) ninoteen, via, t^duyd, mercy ; kHpd, 

gracionsness t annkampA, compassion; anrUafnmiA, mildnosa; vOittahjn, tendermws ; mu'dlyn, amiability; 
saulabhya, accessibility; hirmya,, pity; hdutmA, forboaranoo; gAmfMryaf profundity; andAvynt nobility; 
sthmr^d, firmness ; patienoo ; chAinryct*, sagacity; hfUitm, exportnoss; kriicynatva, gratitude; mArdiWa, 

sweetness ; Aajoi/vo>, rectitude ; sauhCmlci, kind-heartodn€)SH. 

(4) Beneficial to the outward appearand*, viss, :--mtmdarya, beauty j mAtlhurgn, softrifiss ; mmgandhya, frag- 
rance ; saukumAryat youthfulness ; mjjvdhja, clearness of ooinploxion ; Idvaxyja, charm ; Ahkirilpa, good i>roportion ; 
Mail, enhancement of beauty by love : tdrwiyat grncofulnoss, and tho like. 

It will be observed that these are all auspicious qualities, witli which, according to RAmAnuja, tho Lord is 
endowed. 

*1 Again the commentators go wrong in explaining this very simple verso, trying to force Sankara’s doctrine 
into it. 

That is to say, ignorance causes real sorrow, just as a phantom snake, soon in a nightmare, gives very real 

,/ leng as it wants anything which it has not got and another has, that other is a greater man than, it, 

4* Qur^}i‘thiaga are equal in his sight* 
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qtdrya) (84). But tko agent cannot be known without the help of a sniriinal ^ 

in the way of true happiness, how can sorrow be wiped awar %5) 9 ^ “^ except 

.. »rften cnnot b. rtbo.l . potter . v “ 

wittoot e. .«,.b (88) P leerp tu., ^ '“.br 

eUef „tio» ; for (hot WWge. thoogh the. ret^on in eonntle^ ™,e,ir,rai S 

^e to eee h.m (87) :^„,ng mnnot proTe anything trithont . mtnett. if fl,™ 

d.p»d . pon toon, I oW o»g. thee to eho,.™„h.irMbI. proof then hoof (88). Tb 

the .wonh ...ft hi. can.., (bo «.rth, mtl.ih (vnaal, of) man, (rarieto „ hi. eSoS 

bat the «» w. (boat d™„„,no<fo„ looketh only at tte (th. earth) La «,..id.ret^ 

there „a. aho h.™ b..„ a. iMf»t (th. p,tt«r) (?8). The goidemiA, „ the agenh^La 
maaitol tho gold whioh .. the ^toiml oaaee ; hi. joy-giriag .ffeote .r. th. omlei^to whioh 
h.a»k.thfi-omifc wbo.e,Mhtoareto.ahanoeth,be.at,ofth.«.re,*'(90). IkoithegaB 
Maio ^moate of ooaatha, kind., eaoh depending on th,iatmtion“ofth.i.gAt, T 

ileolf to (hoa, (msload of to their agent the Lord), and hath not a epiritaal gaide (i. 
doomed) to joo (M) Owing to (the tninimel. of) it. body, the »ni iamginoth that wLtotonr 
^”**!^*^ ““ i 8*'®®“ knowledge it knoweth that this 

1 . net to (82). The pottor's reesel. are of variola kiniU, eaoh taking it. form aeeording to the 

volition of the agent, and ho who hath a spiritual guide and knoweth this (not only) giveth iov (to 
others but) obtaiiieth matchless wisdom (93). In the market (every one looketh al; Ld admirih 
the vessels (for sale), and but few think of the potter, according to whose volition there are 
many forms, vossols very smaU and very great •“ (94). The potter is uniform, and so is the 
clay. The vessels are of many kinds, small and great, and their form is due to the volition of the 


" In thiH and tho foUowing vorsoa I doliborately throw over all the commentators. First, because my 
translation is litoral, and Hooondly, hooaiiHO it oxactly agrees with RAmdnuja, who says expressly that the Lord 
in the pralaya state is in his oaiwal statu When the praJaya state comes to an end, creation takes 

place ao(jordiug- to an aot of volition on the Lord's part. Ho is therefore now both a cause, Mrana, and an agent 
hartit When creation is oomploto the Lord (together with all created thin^) is in the condition of an effect, 
Ury(lmftiM. Cause and offoot aro thus at the bottom the same. It will be seen that this is just what TuJ'sl Bfie 
says above. The coirtmuntators explain the agent to be the soul, and the cause to be means of salvation (oemverse 
with the holy and tho like) or thu rovorso. Those two are immutable, Ac. The effect they explain to be good 
actions, Itmm, Ac, TIuh i» jumHonso, m I understand ii How can such a cause be described as immutable and so 
onP BilmAnnja, it is true (II, », SU— 10), asoribea kavhritmto the^foa, but I do not thinV that this is what Tursi 
DAs rufors to boro, though Iio uu<Ioubtotlly does so in MK6 . 51 ff. 

^ Tho clay is tho niatorial catwo, tho potter is tho agent, making the pot is the action or karma (Baij’nSth in his 
commentary on Ih'ihA HI, diHtiiiutly says that karma 5 = kdrya, and I think that hero he is nearly right). So all this 
will ho very fainiliiu* to nnwlorH of tho Brihadftranyaka Hpanishad, 0 /. also VedAnta sdtras II., 1, 14-20. So also the 
Lord, noting art above iluHoribod, croatos all things, which effects are koma, By * chief ' action, I understand the 
creation of all oxirtiing thingH. blot only tho Lord, but every individual soul is an agent. The Lord is the chief 
agent, and his action Hhould also bo the chief. 

^ Baij*nfith, HtiJl iutorprotiug the soul as tho agoat, adds, — tho effects are joy-giving, because, if the gold- 
smith is skilful and foarH tho king, nor covets and steals a portion of the gold, but uses all his industry to make 
beautiful ornmuuntH, and glvos them to tho king to wear, the beauty of the king is enhanced. Then the king, being 
ploasod, glvoH thc) gohUmith a reward, who thereby is made joyful. But if the goldsmith is foolish and covetous, 
and puts alloy in the gold, the uruamont i« spoiled, and the king punishes him. This parable is to be explained as 
follows : The soul is tho ag<fnt, tho goldsmith. His skill is self-knowledge, and abandonment of worldly desire. 
Association with the holy, and the like, are the cause, tho gold. Tho nine different categories, pr^wa%, love, Ac., 
aro tho ofteots, the ornaniiintri. Tho Lord is tho king. By causing him to wear the ornaments, the qualities of 
tendoruosrt to the dovotoe lunl tho like aro made manifest. By tho grace of the Lord, the faithful being released 
from four, are exalted. On the other hand, the soul which is foolish, attached to things of this world, and full of 
desires, inakoH alloyotl ornaments for its toma or actions, and its punishment is (toil of) the world. 

I adopt tho reading harataha (kartavya)* 

ImHitmtna hha,m. rilpa^ its form became existing according to the mind of the agent. The commentators 
make the soul, and say, as there are taany kinds of vessels, so the soul, as agent, with the material 

universe (bhava ’ utolM^ra) as oauso, makes many kinds of bodies. I take bhava in its common meaning of 
‘ became,’ tho past tense of Mnd. Tho application of saAhada is doubtful. Possibly the spiritual guide is joy- 
giving, and not tho enlightonod soul. 

jfd kt* tmm MrUpabahu* BaiJ'nAth explains, the potter as the soul under the influence of whose desires 
{mam a=r manCratha^ tho body takos new forms after death. 
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" • +61 Wherever He is, andin whatever form He d^elleth, there He iBevertliesame.«No 

a^no future hath He. the Pure, the Incomparable (98). He cannot he recognized. 
tS only means of showing Him (and teaching the n^ure of the Higher 

Si ^t as a pure mirror maketh visible the (hitherto unseen water) m the breath-wmd of the 
S”T971 But why make these comparisons ? His immutable conditions are incomprehen- 
ia »1; they L .ma.rst.ad th. -la S.mea «» tra. k.»Wg. • (98). 
l“Ua8 t. L tL,, from tbs .^.at ..d th. matenri o.«s oom. »t.oa. (iso..). W 
^„„r dsmsioa. Agai.. s««.rai»« to tho tirns, ll.s.«s«t for off. mid tbs 

remaineth as a proof of his existence (99).®® 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS. 
DHAMMAOHETI, 1476 A. D. 
by taw sein-ko. 

{Coniinmdftomp. 213.) 

Atb.rSiSp.adit.imsps.stTl pmv-.mm..lp5«. T.tS pmiTimad.m.aakas thsr^’ SW 
sstaoadi s. IbimbhiUkuas* SlhaV upmm.p.d.gJmV.t5 pabb« p. 

moohass. gm.l»pmap.Tiam..tt..«t ssobblT.* ftatvi, »m.o totb ..•sssm.m. *“*« *».. 
dbiprtMiS sSsam... mo.at.p«i..dahak..kb'.iibtaJ.l.r. pm.s.dd b .p...mp..a.bb..T, 
0 . apm.mp.a.pa.m.tS pubbS m.h.at».T«iiabhST5 ,» «mts p. rnttet^bapmsp™- 
dmJL.hito* ta* thSr.* smis..* p»iT.ijstT5, tott’ tmSo p, cttoo a.l....bbilrhu 
pmiTajjssi. .TSsesS p.aa d.s«tberS o» sb. d abambhilckbs 0 mcm t» pa...addb apmuapuds 

f totonast'm 

tatora ae the soul, acting on MAyO. as the material oauso. and produoing diffioront fon^ m diif^nt ’?****“• 

« BvTry eoul is of the Lord, and a portion of him. Ho tboroforo is in every thing, miohangod and nnehange- 

Sh.aga-«awfm $ratydkeU apa nmehehU darana MMta. The com- 
mentator howew Sre an altogether different mystical interpretation. The body is compoHod of fave elements 
ether air 'fire water and earth. Hero ait. includes ethor and firo, and water inoludos oiirtK Ihorofiw air 
iSware’the essentials of the body. Therefore the lino moans this 5 self, composed of breath and water, when 

(ehup hO jm ?W»). Aohola upddM ««A jujati (l/u&ti) nahiit hat, orthM yuUt nahtn mUll. 

« Here again, with fear and tremhUng. I differ from the commentators. The verso is as follows, and I have 

given above a literal translation j— , 

Tcartd kdram Ula U Vi*gQ> kanm mah gdna I 

pmiah Mia kmiA <Hrata rahata pramiim II . * i. 

I interpret this as referring to the two states of tho Lord. In the Mri/dnariM, tlie eo.f.iition of 
creates and actions are produced. Again, in course of time, in tho pr(»J.lp^M(.ii, .inittiir hcwmio^ ,'""nfw»e far 
individual eonls are in a state of non-mauifostatiun (*fwiiM«M. Tho Lord himsoli is (luioisecut, lutd lu it 
off. He is then in his k&rapMasthd. Honeo tho poot says ‘ at one time, during the poriofl ot croati.m, the Lore >» 
an active agent ; by his volition all actions (fcon/w) take idaoo. At aiioUier time, fhiring tliu (pmhiya) period, ne 
withdraws himself, and booomos a more unovolvod oatwe (Aktt«a) whioh is all that rmuivius to prove liis oxistence. 

The oommentalors treating the agent as moaning tho individual soul, say that Mta y'-ga nwniiis aocorf mg o 
age periods, Buoh as theeafpa yv.ga, the dfaijiara j/ngrt and soon; or, in other words, awwmUng 
A»s«.pS{ng to good or ovil company, the agent (tho soul) uud tlio eanso (the iwsociatious or pwiluco diBoitni 

fruits (iarmo), eome good, some evil. Then darofa ‘becomes distant,’ is interpreted to wean ‘oUniigoB. ana 
the seoond line is translated ‘ os times change, tliu soul (tho agent) oliangOH its nature as a goldswith inanu- 
faotures his ornaments as the fashions change) (fcarW, j/i jlva, mU diiraf, hlum, /ifidt '/-, nrWfU ama« 

jtm.hUhvaiiiJiiyatM worifaftdr jaisdsamay dlktiat ktiaH bhMm w/mI. T<tt^ foli-fel karhl bUdura ■). 

while the cause Oust as the gold and tho clay of the potter are always the siwno) i.e., ♦wlyl, that is to say, iguomeo, 
evil oompaniouslup, wiohedness, and on tlio other hand, knowledge, good oompauiouHliip, honesty, ronmins a wa^ 
■ewwtily the same.’ I oannot admit this interpretation to ho oorroot. It is in the ttrst place ioroed, and in 
second plaec is opposed to B&mtnuja’s doctrine. 
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rittakagarahaparupavadamattato pi vixaluta sim^ammabigai^bhavayugyati sannitthaiiain 
akasi. 

SimasanunaTinanilsannakal© pan’ Stesti Gn^a.ratanadharatliovo gelaBBena pijitatta sissena 
sakavibaratfa paco3gantva vasati. Tena SirisarL^abodliisami ca, Kittisiriiaegliasaim 
oa. Parakkamabahusami o% Buddhagbosami ca, JinalaAkarasami oa, Batanamaliaami oa, 
Saddbammatejasami oa, Sudbammaramasami oa, Bbtivanekababusami oati ; nava tbera ; 

sissabhuta paua dahai-abikkhu ; Sangbarakkbito oa^ Dbammavilaso ea, TJttaro oa, 
XTttamooa, DbammasSro ca: paEoafci; ouddas’ova bhikkhu simatthanato paockimadisajam 
kSiapit© viharo vasanti. 

Tato paium RajS simaaammutikanimaih karapetukamo : “Tattha bbikkhu simam samman- 
nitumioohanti; eac'o tattlia puranasima n’attlii 5 tattliSdani BammaiiDitasinia sambhavati; sace 
nan’attbi, abbinavasima na sambhavati: simasaihbhed’ajjhotthai'anadosapasaukato. Tasma 
tettba puriinasiinasamugghatom katva vcdibxi sammannita ’bhinavasima sambhavati. Tasma 
simasammutiya patlmtnam ova Bimasamugglmtakammam kattabban ti”; manasi nidhaya 
a{thakathaya santaih Bimasumugghataparikammam katum arabhi. 

« EvaS oa pana bhikkhavo, ticivarona avippavaso samuhanitabbo ti.” Ettha simam samu- 
hanantona bhikklmn^ vattam jauitabbani. Tatr’ idam vattam : khandasimaya thatva avippava- 
sasimasahkhata mahasima 11a Hamrdianitabba; tatha avippavasasimasaukhataya ^hasimaya 
thatva khnu<i|a8ima na Bamilhanitabba. Khandasimaya pana thitona khandasima va samuhanitabba ; 
tatha itaraya pi thitona itai‘a. Sima lulma dvihi karanohi samubananti : jpaka%a khaddakam 
puna avrisavadtlhiimitthaya iimhaiim va katuih, pakatiya maliatim puna aiiSesath vibar6kasadanatj 
thava khuddakum va katum. Tattha saco kliaii\lasitaau oa avippavasasimasaukhatam mabMman 
ca iauantij samfilianitun ca baudhituil ca sakkhissanti. Kha^dasimam paua j^ant^, 
avippavasasaiikhataJh maha«iumih ajauaiitS pi, samuhanitaa_ca bamdhituS ca 
Khamiasitnam aianantu, avippaviisivsaukhatadi mahosimaro yeva jananta, eetiyau^?a-^d lyai^n , 
uposathilgarildlsu nirasai.katthaaosu thatva, appova nama samuhamtum sakkhi^ti ,• ^dhitim 
paua na sakkhissant’ova. Co bandhoyynib, simasambhodaft kAtvS viharam aviharam karoyynm- 
taisxn.& ii0r sOttutuliAnitubbiA* 

TopamubhA pinajanantijto n’eva samuhanituA na bandhitum s^khissanti. ^7®“^ 
simantoakammavacayavaasimahStis sasan’antaradhauSna vi; aa ca sakka simam 



nifilaS nirantara* thatva, pathamam avippavasasimam ^ 
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xnahantaA vayamam katva ajanaBavasena simasamugghate^ kate vi jjamanaya simaya aaxnuhata- 

bhavamsaadhayavuttaih. Tatha hi yatthabhinavasimam bandhxtum ic^^^^ Tattha kmcapi 

puranasimaya vijiamanattaih vS paricchodam va na jananti. lathapi kattabbayabhinavasimaya 
Lmittanam thapanarah6kasato anto ca bahi ca yatharacitake padesc catuhatfclxapama^am vapan- 
LhatthapamanL va paricchedaih panti-pantivasoda va kottbaBa-kottbasavasem va paricchedam 
katva. tattha kotthasS kotthasS yadi kammapatta bhikkhu uirantaram katvx^ simasamugghatant 
karonti. Tattha viijamanapariinaBimanam katham sarauhata na bhaveyya . Gamasuaa eva oa 
avasitEtha katham na bhaveyyati? Ta^ma tena nayena Bimasamngghatapaarikammavi^. 
vakaih karapesi: sammaanitabbayabhiaavasimaya nimittatthiipanokasatu auto ayamato oa 
vittharato ca panca panca hatthapamauam padesam paricchindapetva bahi ca pauca paEca 
hatthapamanam padcsath paricchindapetva cnnneua va setamattikaya va ekham_ karapetva 
panti-panti-kotthasaifa karapesi. TatS param pancahi daharabhikkhuhi saddham te uavathere 
nimautetva simasamugghatakammam 5v«m karapesi. rathama-pantiyaifa pathama-kotthasg 
yathavutte caddasabhikkhft vasapetva kammavaoam pi sattasn thanosu pathapetva visum 
visuth sattasu varesu simrisaraugghatakammavacam vacapesi. TatC param pathama-pantiyam 
eva kotthasekotfcbaseauukkamena thatva tath’ eva katva avasanO autima.kottha8e_simasamug. 
whatakammavacam vacapetva puna dutiyaya pantiya autima-kotflmsato iiatiloinena kotthase 
kthase kamena thatva datiya-pantiya pathama-kotthaso thatva simasamuggbatakamraavaoam 
vacapesi. Evaih vuttanayena dve dve pantiya pantiya anaiCinuna sakim patilomuna kotthase 
kotthase simasatnuggha,takammavaoaih vacapetva kotthasesu parikhiiyosu siniasainngghatam 
parinit|hapesi. IdaA ca simSsamngghltakamniaiii migasiramasassa sukkapakkhe sattami- 
yam sannivare parinittlaxtan ti datthabbaib.. 


Attbamiyam pana Bamadhlpatiraja simSflammutikammatn karapetum pato va gantva 
simasammutito patbamani kattabbaiii parikammam Svaih karapesi. Yattakam padesam 
simam kattum icchati ; tattakassa padesassa balii catuBvaiuidisaBU cattari nimittani tliapapesi. 
CatusudisasTx pana cattari nimittani konSsu catunnam nimittanarii tbapanaya i^yujanabliutacataj 
rassasantlianato santlianabhedasankhataib payojanaih dasBotum iiuijjlio kiiici vitthakaih katva 
tliapapesi. Tato param attlxannaxh nimittapaaaiianam abbhautariiuo passe rajjuih kaddhitva 
rajjnyA-nnsarena bbumiyaiii lekliaixi datvay lekliato auto siniain kattukamatta^ra balii lekhaya 

simamaggawiklxiitassapariocliedassapakatikabhavakai’ai^tUuiui vidatthixuattagambliiravitthiiram 

khaddakamatikaib klianapetva, nimittapasananam anto oa bahi ca gamakhottaj^adesauam saukara- 
bhavakaranattham rakfchasakhSdi-sambandhaih. vicchinditva, kluiddakamatikaya ^ mattikam 
limpapetva ndakam sihcapetva tesam atthannam nimittapusrinruiam siivaunaiiihpauasiiiduracnii-i 
nrilimpanenalankarapetva, rattavattha-setavatthohvvothupOtvri, Uhagaviiti garaveua tusaih nimit- 
tapasaiianaih santike chatta-dhaja-dipa-dhumapupphuni pujupotvu, kumudapiipphacchaiiua- 
vilasitamukhe kalase ca tliapapetva, aShohi ca vattliadihi pujaiilyavatthuhi pujiipGsi. kvaih 
simasammutiya pubbapai*ikainmam abhisaukharitvu, paficahi daburabhikkliuhi saddhim te nav^ 
there nimantetva paratthimadisato patthayanukkamen’attlwisu disasu altluiuimiitruiii kittapetvuj 
pathamakittitanimittena ghatapetva tona nayena tikkliattnm niiuittaui kittripGsi. Tato param 
pato va ETarasuramaccagaTnakhottassa samantato tasninn tasniiih Uiiine dhajapatako nssiipetva) 
bherisahkha-disaddasannunarh karapetva, disacarikabhikkliunam Hancaranivriranatthaih tasmim 
gamakhette thitanam annesam bhikkhunam gamakhettato bahi singhaih uiharapauatthah ca 
thapite arakkhakamamisse assftrohe ca sifighagiimiue pattikeca peseiva, saiuuntato ^iiuyunjapetvS, 
tatth* annesam bhikkhunam n’ atthi-bhavamiti sutva va, simusauiinutikaminaviicaih byanjana- 
paripurivasena sattakkhattnm vacapetva, simusammutikammam nitthapesi. rarinifcfchito ca 
pana sin^samranfcikamme tikkhattum sabbatalavacaro vajjupetva BabbajaiiaUayam nkki^.fhiih 
ki-rapesi. Imissa pana simaya Kalyaijiigafigaya sajjitayam ndakulckbepasimayam 
^upasampannehbhikkhi^ sammatatta SalyaiTdsim&ti namam adasi. 

’ ca puretaram eva, Sihaladipe npasampajjitvapaccilgatttnam theriinam 

iSirnipattakalhtG patthayate saddhasampanna byatta patfibala ganiuo gai^ftoariya lianiadhipatiraja- 
nam'ttpasa&tamitva: *^na kh 3 pan’ etam no Maharaja, patirupaih yam inayam Biiddhasasane 
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pabbajitva, u.pa.sa«ipajiifcva, yatba panSattani sikkhapadaxiipatipajjaatapi,tipasaiupadaya&lsanka 
bhavSyyama. LabliSyyama Maharaja, tisaih theranaih santiko npasampadaoi | Svaih ao’ 
pasampada nirasahka bhaviaaatlti ” aliamsu. Tato Ramadhipatirajl evam aha: “ye te 
bhante, ganino gaiificariya saddhasampanaS Bhagavato ajjhasay&nurupam Tinaya-vinicchayam 
apaparikkliifcva, nij ’npasampadayasasauka aooantapartsaddha-Mahaviha.raTH.Hi- MiilrlftinQ«.ftgiiaago. 
paramparabhuta*bhikkhn.sahghato nirasankam upaBampadam patiggahetva, paooagacchantanam 
tliarriaam saufciko tad apasanipadam gaphitnkaraa te ganhanta: te pima ganhathSti aa nivaremi. 
Te pi o’cte gai.iiui5gauiicariya Bliagavatu ajjhasayaaurupam Vinaya-vinicchayam upaparikkhitva, 
m'j ’upasampadaya iiiraaankii tOsadi theraaam santibe Sihajadesiy’ Tipaaftmpa.d»u pn,T.n.n>pn.r^ ib ^Ti f-fl,m 
apasarapadani g,atiliitum xia iochantij to pi gauihath’ evAti na visahami. Vinaya-vixiicdhayaiii 
va pamapaih. To d liammam ova sakaraui upaparikkheyyathiti.” Tato param evam Eamadhi- 
patirfijii oiiitosi : “ npajjlifiya mrilika pabbajja oa upasampada oa; upajJhayabhiLvS oa dssavassa- 
nani thoi’abhiivappatliiimin patibalauaih yeva Bhagavata ’nafiSato. Ime therapan’imasmiiiyeva 
sathvacuhare npa.sam patina. Na ca tusvokassApi ynttavupd npajjhayabhavo ti. Kathaiiipaa’etam 
labheyyainaP To MahtLviliai’avaNibhikkhasaiiglia^pai'amparabhuta-bhikkhTisangha-saittike pari, 
suddh’ upasamjKidani gaiiutvo, pacciigato apajjhayabhavayiJgyo j tam upajjhayam katva, sabba 
Siliajiy’upa.sampuda-paranipar’apasampadani ganhitnkama ganino ga^Acariya imesam Sihaja* 
dipatu paccagataiiaih thut'iiuaiii santikd gai^hitam labhissautiti” cintetva tadisam bhibkhnni 
patiyosapoBi. Tui.(> Parakkauiabahusamithero: “ atthi Maharaja, Suva^qasobhaijio nant’ekd 
thero; Mahaviltaiiivilsi-[)ut‘aihparabliikkhttsaiigha-Bantike yev’ upasampannoj tipajjhayabhAY&* 
nurupo. Sit hi MahrifiiJu,araiiriavriBT, dhutaugadharu, appiocho, santattho,,sallekhi, lajji, knkkac- 
caku, sikkhukumo, byuttu, patilmlu ti*’ aha. Atha kho raja parijanam a^apetva tam nimani^petva 
pacchi : “ Sihujadipaiii bhante, gamanakale, katarasimayam kittakassa ga^a&sa santike npasam* 
panno ’si ? Ku patia to npajjhuyu ? Ku kammavacaoariyu P Slhajadipe npasampannaknlatS 
pat^hiiya ’duni kativaHSo ’aiti P “ 

Tads SuvaijiQasobha'qiathSro rajauam Syam aha; ‘‘Ealambuname Mdhai^a, 
mShSiStassare sajjitayaxa udAkukkhSpasimSyamappaiaaqiassa gapaaaa saxitikS Tlwnarfr* 
tananamakadi poraaa-fiCahSBahgharSjSiiam vpajjhSyadi, pubbakale BShulaUisddanama* 
kam, idSai Vijayabaha'SahgharSjanaih kanunarSoftoariyaih katvS vAhani upasampamio. 
Tato pattihaya ohabblBavasso ’inhltl.** Atha rajS pamaditahadayo apasampadApekkMuani 
npajjhayabimvatthaya thiirariii iiimantesi. Tada thSro ; “ pabbakApi Maharaja^ khi^Asavathera 
attauo hitam vihitvu [laccauto sSaanaBaddhim evAkamsa, Bvam evAham pi Maharaja, sappori- 
sagatim anugaatvS BSeattaHuddbiih karissSmiti ”_vatvS ranho patihham adasi. 

BBVBESE FACS OF THB THIRD STONE. 

Sini.'lBamtnutiya ’naiitarara ova ye te saddhasampannS byatta pa^ibalS pnbb* npaaampadSya 
sAsauka Slhal’ upasampada-paraiiipar' upasampadaiix gaij,hitakama paiiikaoo' eva rSjanani 
npasaiikamitva yiluimsii. To riljanam uposaukamitvS evam ShaAsa; “Sima ca MahSraja, 
sammad ova samatiiiagata ; upnjjhayabhavAniu’upS oa mahathero oeladdhS; lahheyySma 
mayaih pi dani Sihal* upasampa^n fi.” 

Tato rSja migasiramSsassa sukkapakkhe navamiyaih oandavare pSto va tehi gai}&> 
cariyahi yonn BalyStpisinia tSn* upasahkami. PaSoalii dabarabhikkhuhi saddhiA 

uavathoro ca npajjhayabhuvanurupa-Suva^nasobhapatheraS ca nimantapotya Kaljaijisimayam 
nisidapiiai. Tato raja Slhal’ upasampadath gaflhitafcame gainiAcariye thapetvS, yena Sibalai^pa- 
giimiuo thora tiin’ iipuMaiikaini; upasaukamitva te evam aha: “Imebhante.gapaoariyatnm.ha- 
kaA Hautiko tSilm]’ npuBampadaih gatihitum ioohauti; detha hhant^ tumhe iipasampadaih 
unesadi gahSoturiySuau ti.’* 

Thui-a pnnad ovam ahathaa; “mayam MaharSja, MahSrSjena pesitS Sihaladipam gantra, 

Mahaviiiriravasi-paraAparabhutabhikkhnsangha-santike parisnddh’ npasampadam ganheyySma. 
TosaA no Maliaraja, parisaddh’ upasampadagahanatS pathamaA Sihaladesiya mahathera evam 
ahamsu : ‘ PabbakEinam Syasmanto, SihaJadesiyanaA mahatheranam idAoignaA : yam paradesato 
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agataBam bhikkhunam npasampadagabanaio pathamam eva gihino mayan ii -vaoibhedam 
karapetvi, clvaTam apanetvS, setavaUbadanena gihibliave patikhapetva, puna civaradaDa- 
Baranagamanadaoa'vasena samanera-pabbajjaya sampabbajetra, Bamanera-bhumiyam patitthapi. 
ianaai yev* Tipaaampadaiiaiii. Tamkissa hetu? Teh’ ayasmanto, bhikkhu idhftgata: purimfi- 
pasampadano paTisnddba, Sihaladesiy’ npasampadtianddhiUi mafiSamaiiasaddhaBampannahntva 
nav’ Tipasampadam ga^iihsu. Te c&yasmanto, bhikkhri paecha sissadiiiam ySsam kesaSc 
pamjanam adiyitra, -vipatisarino hatva, abliinavavasBara agapotva, puraijavassara yeva ganhimsu. 
Na c’ etam nS ruccati; ten’ evam aoinaialTi. Tasma yadi tnmho pi saddliasampanna hntvai 
parisnddh’ -apasampadam ganhitom icchatha; Sihaladosiyanam mahathoranaih ucinnfmBrupaih 
karissatha. Svam tumhakam upasampadam dassania ; no ce karissatlia ; anacinnattS tumliakam 
npasampadam datum asamattha bliavissam/iti’. Taio SihaladusiyanaBi mahritheranam aciiiniltra. 
riipam katva vfimhSkara npasampadan te adamsflti.” Tada tS pi balmgaiplcariya s “yadi bhante, 
tnmhe Slhakdesiyanam mahStheranam acipatnurupam kfvtTii va, parianddh’ npasampadam 
ganheyyStha; evam mayarii pi saddhasampannatta yova pai-isuddli’ npasampadam akan- 
kbayiima. Tasma Slhaladesijanaih mahathurunam acinnilnarupam era katrii parisuddh’ 
npasampadaih gaijihissamati ” ahaihsu. Bvaih Sihtiltdusato poccfigata tbopfi tohi sabbehi 
ga^ilcariyehi saddhiih samatadetva tad anantarad) yura Dhflmmakit tin5Tnn,gfl.r.flnfl ,yiy ftT| ^ 

SatvS, Sihaladesiyanam aoiMiftnurupaih kSrapetva, Suvau^iasobhaijathiram upajjhayaih 


katrS upasampadesniii. 


Tasmim pana npasampadakammakaranakalS pathamadivasabhuto in<gaH<mTnSq a.a pft 
snkkapakkhe naTamiyaih candavSre Ramadhipatimja sayam eva tattha nisiditva, irn.'mmn.. 
kaiakabhikkhunafi ca, npasampannanaih gap&onriyanafica,npistwnpad)ipijkkh5nahcagapa(5ariya- 
haih, pnr§ bhattabhojanafi oa paecha bhattam vividhapilnan ca lauitappajiattliaiij patisaukharS- 
petvS, npasampadadanapariyosane oa sadhnkaradSnattbaih bhorisaukhadini dhamaputva npa- 
sampannanam npasampannSnaih gai^iananatthaA 15kavCharako-vido lokhaku auokAmacce cAue- 
fcapanditaiane thapgtva, rattiyam npasampadatthaya oa bahu dti>3 ^liapotva, suriyatthaiigamana- 
sannakale pa^ivattitva nijamandiram agamusi. 

NaTOinito patthiya yava tgrasamfora paAoadiyagaiit npae a m panT ift gfl. p ft(?arfya; pafi- 
i»®tt5]^fttoii:^yi8ataparimSj),S ahBsnjii. TatO liija oatnddasiyariJ Baunivui'o niwaampanne 
pafioacattallsadhikadvisata'parima^ tg thera-gnpiloariyu: “Svo bhaddantii migasirapunjciain 
npoMth^ivase Sdi^vare npasampadakammakarakolii pannarasabhikkhuhi saddliiih KaJySni- 
simayaih npSsathaih karSnta; tad avaBune bbaddantSnaih piii^putnh ca annnh oa deyya- 
dhammam datuih l^Sma, oitM ca pasSdetnA lacchSmAti " niraantriiHi»i. Uposatliadivase pana 
raja mahatS parivarena saddhim pato va gantva Kalyanlsimaya pariuapotabbABanfmi pafiSSpapetva, 
padAdakaS ca patitthapStva, npaBampannflpaaampanno t3 ganAcariyo ca pannaiiuj’ npasam’ 
padakammakarake cAgamayamanc nisidi. Atha t§ sabbS sannipatiTa Kalyapisimayam upo- 

pi nSaappakarolii khajja-bhiijjcln ca vi vidhehi ca 
tobnladibhesajjehi santappetva, ok’Skassa ticivaratthaya stkliunmitaih kappasadnssanaA 
j!®, „ ****^®’ P®gaJ«:attariyAdiparivuraA sapidhttuam ekam iikarii tamlulhiiaakan oa* 

talabijMim ekam ekafi ca, sindipawaohattam 5k’ Okah oa, aMliarakapidliiinaJh pattam ek’ ekan 
ca, dapesi. 


bhiktbunam aaiunatiyS yeta SnTajjpasobhopatbSrossa ‘Kalya- 
^itissazaaliatlier^’ ti nanaam adasi, 

‘R’aiisn-r pa&ahi daharabhikklifllii snddhiiii to«am nimsuinpadakrivakanari) 

A J*. ^ era inam dasanimni fclioranafi ca, taswaih sitnayam uj^atSimm tipUHjiinpiiniiiliian) 

tiiava ^pe'SampadApSkkhtinan ca, ijpjittlulpanat- 

j 1 ^ upaHampaxiuruiaih gayaHanjanaiiaiiliam baku 

^ ^ awmavticaya parinifctliana-pariyotiiijuo sadliukiiraJttuattliriya llioriaau- 

eva tattha vasapoai, 
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ITpasainpadakataiiuiikaraika dasathera oa^ upasauxpaiui’ upasampanaa pafioaeattaU- 
gftdliikadvisatapaiiiapazLaiii gap.&oariya oa, tesaA oa sissabliute baku bhlkkliu oa, Sibs}’ 
upasampadaib gaJ?.hitukame aAAe oftgatagate gapAoariyS oa, divase divase nirantaram 

■upasaDipadesuiii . 

Api oa BamMbipatirSja sakalaih pi bbikklmsaAgltamayaoetTl, tasstonmatiya yevs 
sabbasmiib pi BamaAAamapdalo tbitanaib eabbSsaih bbikkbunam idisaih katikavaeanam 
arocesi : 

“AjjataggS bhaddantu, sao5 pabbajjilpSkkbe pabbajetnlama honti; ye paua pabbajjA- 
pekhlia lakklianulKitri va bonti ; dbajabandhacora va ; ’garabbedaka va ; rajadubbbino va ; jar^- 
jipna va; adbimatfcagelariii’ upapilTfal va; hatfchacobiuiiAdi-augavikala va; kbu]]! va; vamana 
va ■ khaiijiv vii ; kmiitio va ; yo va pan’ aB£L5 pi parisadusana honti. Ye ye pabbajite pi, passanta 
passanfca manussa koliih vfi, paviliasam va, garaham va, karonti ; oittam pasadetum va, garavam 
appadefcaih va, na sakkouti. To tadiso bbaddanta, ma pabbajenta. 

‘‘ Saco va pana bhaddantauatii RnuiiLko tiposampadfipekklid santi ; te pi lE^madbiipatiraAfto 
Vii, HaifasavatipupadhivSsinaih. gap.a,oariyabhutiaiiaih va thSiIaam, anarooetv^ sftka- 
sakaftbSae yev* upasampadaxb ma karontu. Saoe pan’ ambebi kataib pi katikavattam 
anadiyitvii, saka-sakattbane yov’ upasampadaib bbaddanta karissanti : tatha sat’ npasam* 
padApekkbanaib matapitunaib va, ftatakanarii va, upattbakabbutanaab vS dayakanaib, 
mayaib daijdakammam upanossSmati ca. 

“Yd va pana papal diikkbu vajjakammam kaiCnti; ye va gapakakammam vaddbakikammam 
dantakaram katva, Tajri,-n1.,iamabu.raat,tildiuaih eabbosarii pi jananam jatak&padbaraniyena va, 
nppadauiniifcta-HHpin’-npprula-kamna-vaHcna va, snkhadukkbam aoikkhanti. 

« Yii va bbikkhu yudisaih yruliHam aoikkbauath, oittakarakammavaddhakikamma-dantakara.- 
kamma-oaiwbikai’akain (na-biiubakamlcaramAdikaih katva, gihikamabbogmo viya jivitam kappenti. 
Taih Habljam ajlvitaiU kapfidnti. 

' “ Yd va pana Idiikklul knpprwakbdttnttbunaih gantva ayatakena earena dhamma* katbente 
kappSsatulapii,n]iani labhitva viitfijjaiii karonti. 

“Yd oa bbikklul Hrili-vihi-yavadi-khotta«liaiiaih gantva dbammam katbeatS dhaSSam 
labhitva vru.iijjaii> karonti. 

“Yo va pana bhikkhu marioati^hanaA gantva dhamma* kathetva mancam labbitva 
vlgiijjadi karonti. 

’‘Yo va paua bliikkbu arjaSn’ afinena pakErena vSpijjaA karonti. 

“Yo va pana bhikkhu akkUadhattehi va, itthidhaitehi va, suradbnttai v^ coriyakammajivi- 
kShi va, rryaptjfiNdhi va, yohi kohioi v8 naraninhi saddhim ananulomikena gihisainBaggena 


saihsatthri viharanii* ' , « . . i-i- 

«ToH!ibbrj pi papabhikkhu, PupabliikkhunaA fcosara bhaddhantanam mocam sankka 

vasitum ukusjuii rufi ca. ^ ^ 

“To imimn l.hikklia HwItlliOsanipwiiifit yatha6ikldiSp,diaii Mmma^.ipai- 

pahtakil, t5»* yS™ bhikkkupah »o»a» 


vasitulu okuHiuii diuljmluti ca. 1 1 --x i - - t.- j.* 

Saco pana Haddl.ii«unpannii gihlkulapattE bhaddantanam santike ^ 

Teakkhanuulokl.ripntva akkharo>»a byafijanaparipurikara^v^ena pancayain kaiapetva. eara- 

pngMiu.iu.lii vu uikkliiiiitMlwu vii mkkliiipijiv5 vft bhaddMlta pfi ajsn i on- uT-itn-ri,, 

“Vo pi „.S,,,Jm|»rip«5nn»l«Uv»M5.p.«mp»d»pathili topinpn^pnnnnll^^^ 
pnvipruJhbuh .»Ui,JkklL.i.v»m!Wndri,.»d.v..^l-Ap^^ 

KlindilmikklmB oSilM y5vn iwiySuinnA bjruSjn^B on ntthnto » 

oninpivo<]i.yi.|inoiii.vrikkiii.t.u.P oa viio' nggftiniii kSriipa^ ts DavlkkliSren. upat- 

»JdlivMn<i!ig.i;U«iatl,«u.llo*r5oSn»i.. BuU B.m.dtopate. 0 . ta pnnkkharea upat- 


thambbotva v’upasampadapeBsatlti oa. 
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*• Sabbe pi oa bhaddanta Vinaye Bhagavata paSnattasikkbapadanurupam patipattiib yeva 


ca. 


“Pubbe pana RamanSadese bhikkbunam nananikayatta yova siisano idisain mala-kantak’- 
bbndam iataih Idani pana sabbesam pi bbaddantanam soddhasampannattsT ycva Maliavihai-a- 
vasiaam paraApara-Sihal’ upaEampadagahita. Tatba Sihaladcsiyanam mabathovanam kes’oropa. 
mA ya civarabandhaA va honti; tatha katva y’okanikayo hofcflti ca.» 

Eyan ca pana RamodbipatirajasabbasmiA pi Ramaufiamam.lale bbikkbunaA yaA katikavattam 
arocetya ye te bbikkbu jatarupa-raiatadi-dhana-dhaima-batthi-assa-gO-iiiabiAsa-dasi-dasa-yanto 
tesam idisam axocapesi: “Sace pan’ ayya. saddbaaampannu hutva, jatarupa-i-ajaMdi-dhana- 

dbaaSa-battbi-assa-go-mabiAsa-dasidasS nissajjitura nssabanti; te nisKaijitva Bhagayata paB- 
BattasikkbapadanurupaA sammapatipattiA yeva patipajjautu. S.ico pana n’ nssabanti, yatbaka- 
maiix vibbhamantuti.** 

Atha appe kaooe bbikkbu saddbSsampannatta b" aabbo niaBajjitva sikkbiipadanurupa sam- 
mapatipattiyoyapatipajjanti. Appe kacce tbera sabbe pi siintikd nissujjifcum anossahanta’ 
vatbakLaA vibbbamanti. Ye va pana bbikkbu pakatabbuta ye v’ antuna vatthuin accantam eV 
aiihapaiianti; tesam ayacanaA katva, gibibbave patiftlnipesi. Yesam aewu.ki.n ev’ antimayat- 
tbum apannabbayonapakato ; garabaparupavadanialtiiA i.uua dubbisedhau lyain ; tesam ayacanaA 
katya gihibbaye patittbapesi. Yo ca pSpablukkhu vajjakammaA va karenfci ; ye va yathavnttam 
ganantomadi-kammaAvakarenti; ye vS gihikamabhoginn viva cittaka.muAdnn ajivikaA 

Ltva mieobailyena fiyitaA kappSnti ; ye va panabbikkhu dbaininakutliriya j>ri.j.-isakkararalabbitva 
vaaiiiaA karo'ati; ye va pan’ aBBe pi bbikkbu afinen’ afiBena pakrirena vuuijjaA kiuenti -to sabbe 
pi gibibbave patittbapesi. EvaA Ramadlupatiifiia sabbismini pi lliunaunaniai.H.b.Ie s.asauamalam 
yisodbetva, sakalaA pi bliikklwaaiigliam okanikayam akfisi. 

Evarii sabbasmiiii pi itemaftft£unap(Jal§ ganiavasino ai-aTiriavusiuo «!ii bbibkbn. nlga- 
sikhi-nSga-sakkarajato yava rupa-beda-naga-sakkarujaih Mahaviharavusi-paraibi^ra- 
acoanta-parisuddha-Sibal’-upasampadaih nirantaram ova gui,^bithHa. 

Tesarb gap-Ocariyabhuta attbaBataparimapu honti; daharabhikkhu pana pafica- 

satthadhikadyisat’-uttaraouddasasahassa-pamapahonti! oto ubho pi sampiudita pafioa- 
satthflidhika-paiina-raBa-Bahassapamtttta honti. TilsvattiiaHiiliuuiiii gtu.tiieari^dnam iipnsampa- 
dagabap.-pariye8an5 raja tioivamtthaya dye dvo sukbnmakap|»riKiy)iditssayiige en, liiiul)rilapatta. 
puga-kattari-mnkhapan-ehanaooiadi.pai’ikkbara-sahiUuh sapidbaiiaiii lamb ubipeiitkai'i ca, sindi- 

paniiaobattaS ca, sadbarakapidhana-patkiri <!a, talabljaniu eii, bk’!-ltas.s^ ck’iikaiu cvild^i. 
YesaA ga^deariyanaA nama-panuatti pi dutiabbii lioti: tesam pi wibbe-saih urunii-i»iii'..iafclini adasi. 

Tate paraA pubbe katakatika niyiimun’ ovu. firitm’ 4 it«i«irisiidiiliisiirimiiiisikkbibi putimokklif^ 
kbnddasikkha-palcaraiianaA vao’-uggatapatti-dosaua-paccavekklmnitiiiiiii piii'ipinMiuvisafpivassanam 
ekftdhika-oha-salanaia samo^orSnaAi pabbuu viun.-parikkliiiri’eU-dr)yy:wl liammidi’ iipattbam- 
bbetva, Ralyapisimayam upasampadSposi To pi Bampipdiiiva tadu lliimtiflfiamaajdalS 
ohasatthftdhikoohasat’-uttara-paimaraBa-8ahas8a.pamSh5 bhikkhu ohoHUih. 

EvaA pana Buddhasusanaih visudhanaih karTinlo l{iimi'uibipjilirnj!i. : “yavn. panca-vass^ 
sabassa-pama^a-kala-iiariyanta BuddbaKusanam idmii iiiniairuk’upaHatiipadidtbrucii’ cvadussila- 
nam bbikklixinari ca garabapaxnlpHvrulumait&virabiiuninh bbikklifniarii c»a)ij»gninuiin.viU3i;iui] 
dham pabhassaraA pariyodatam liutva, pavaitaiftfci'* inanuHi judliayulcurtL 

1. Pur’ AsSko dkammaraja atulavibiiavcidjiyn 
Saaauaxb piyaiuya ’ssa mala-dasBana-katiipito, 

2. Hoggaliputtatisaatheram upauinBuya srHlIiauaih 

Bbikkbu cbauabutS ’kasi, uppabbajiya papakil. 

Laakadipu SMsaidgkabodMdipada-xiuniaku 
il^iPliil^mabahuraja pi Baddha»^atiam amakG. 
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4. Malinarh siisanam disvu saihvegapannaraanaso 
Papake baliavo bhikkhii dhaihsiyadhammavadino* 

6. Mahaviharavrislnam pavo^iim dhammavadinam 
Sangham ekanikayan ca tbapotva sodlianam ata. 

6. Tato paccha puna o* anno Vijayalbaliu-bliupati 
Farakkamar^a cApi taihu sasanasodbanadb. 

7. Amhakarh Bodhisatfco pi purento parami pura 
Tidasalayasaggamhi dovarajjam akarayi. 

8. Tada Anandatlioro pi Baranasipure aka 
Raj jam Usirmaro hutva Kassapa Buddbasasane 

9. Malam disva pi majjhatfco n/lka sasanasodbanam, 

Tada Sakko dovaraja dibbasukbatfa param-mukbo 

10. Kanhasunakba-vannona gantva Matalina saba 
TJttasStvana rajanam tada ’siuuaranamakam,i 

11. Sasanaaddbanattbaya laddha tap patij ananam 
Paccha *nususaiiarii kafcva paccagii Tidasalayam. 

12. Tasma Bamauriadesissaro pi Bamadbipati-bbupati 
Sanadaram satacaram anugantvana sasanaih 

13. Yiivapanoasaliaasanta pafcitfcbanaya ’sodhayi. 

14. Ittham sfisauasodhanakuslam BiLmadbipati-ham alattham yam 
Tonilkbiiiam iva jatam Bantaih Huddliaih sivam paccha. 

16. Haiiisavatipur&dliipailnu saddbalunu Bbiipalavara 
Disva sasaiiajauk iiialaih pu^ayitnm viiyamantu sada. 

16. KbTusava kaiiikicoritlidra MajjhantikHdayG 
Vimuitisukhanx oliflya pavivokarata api 

17. Sasanavufjidhiya hotu byaparam akarum pura. 

Tasmu tOsam Haiirularain atmkammo suposalo 

18. Paccliu llathsapuravam bliikkhusafigho oa sadard 
Srisanassa nialnih disva Hodhanam kurutaih tatd 

19. yatlui tarii iilihav* ogliagata taritum durite kasi-ayatano jahitum 
Ariyaifa padadbim pavaraih gamitum adhlbodhi-budhfdalitam lalitam. 

Iti Kulyoifi mim pasanalekha nitthita. 

( Tu hi corUinued,) 

FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 

BY GKO. FB. D’PENHA 
No. 16. — The Prince and the Kamhals^ 

, There oneo lived witli his qtioon a king, whose dominions extended far and wide, and who 
had an incimoasumblo lioard of treasure j but, as the saying ^oes» there was no one to eat,” 
or in other words, tlu» good couple had no children, though they had become old, and this 
grieved thorn very much. Iflvory day the queen used to make it her habit to sit in the balcony 
of her palace, with a mpU (sieve) full of gold, which she distributed among beggars, with the 
expectation tliat she would get a eon through, their prayers and blessings. 

One day, as she was seated as usual with a sieve full of gold, there came up to her a 
gosdhvi^ who asked her what she had in the sieve. The queen answered saying it was gold. 

I For tho doHoription of a /cttwZ»ai, see the story of **Tbe Snake and the Girl,*' ante, Vol. XIX. page 315, 
note 5. 

* For the doecriptiou of a g^sdhvif soe the story of *' Bftpkhftdi,” ante, Vol, XX. p. 1 42, note 1. 
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Upon this the gosdhvi again asked her : — “Is there auy one that aviII eai it meaning “Have 
you got any children ^vho will enjoy all this gold ?” 

“No !” said the queen in a sorrowful tone; “and that is tho reason why I ain sitting here 
with this sieve full of gold in order that, by distributing it, iiho receivers of it may pray and 
obtain a son for me; but up to this time it seems that th<‘ir [»rayers have not boon heard.” 

The queen was then asked where her husband, the king, was; and sho said that he was 
gone out. 

“Very well,’’ said the gosdnvi. “Toll the king, when he conics back, to come to a certain 
village where is my m«/,® and then I will tell him what to do in order that your tlcsires may be 
satisfied.” 

Thus saying the gdsdiivi received some alms from tho queen and went away. 

Now, when the king came back in tho evening, the qnt‘on laid out snpper for him, and 
while ho was partaking of it, tho queen sai<l : — “.My dear luisband, this morning as I was 
seated as usual in the balcony with a sieve full of gold to distribute io beggars, a (jasdnvi, who 
says his hut is in such and such a village, came up tti nu^ and asked me. what I had in the sieve, 
and when I told him it was gold, he asked mo if tlu!iH‘ was one who won Id c‘u.t it, to which J said 
‘no,’ and that I was disti'ibutiiig it in order to obtain a son ihrtmgh the prayiu'sot Mie beggars. 
Upon this he asked me if yon were at homo, and T told liiuj tlmt yon were not at home. Then, 
telling me where his hut was, ho asked mo to send you to him, wdum, ho said lie would tell you 
what to do to obtain our desires ” 


The king listened to her very attentively, and, wlum slie lind fniished speaking, said 
“But, my dear wife, you arc distributing a Hit»ve full of gohl <}very morning, and 
we are both performing other charitable acts, and all to no avail; wliat can the tell 

and much less do, that our desires may bo fulfilled? Ji won’t be worth my while to 
go to him.” 

But the queen pressed and bogged of him to go, saying: — “ lj<d» us see what ho says. 
Who knows but that he may help ns to obtain our wislies ?” 


After much entreaty tho king consented, and, having liiiished his supper, set out for the 
mat (hut) of the ghdhvi. When ho renclicd it, the gt^ndiiGi asked him what ho wanted. 

The king said : — “Did you not go to tho palace iJiis morning and ttdl my wife to send me 
to you when I came home P ” 


“Tes, my lord,” answered tho gfinufm* “ T will now toll you what io th>. Go to a certain 
p]n.c0 where you will find a treeMadon with fruit.* (Jlimh the tree and shako it. Come 
down and take two of the fruit. Mind you do not take more than two. Bat ono your- 
sel:^ and give the other to your wife, tho queen; thcr«‘by you will obtain your dossires.” 


The king wont in tho direction that tho tjmdmi nurntioued, and sa w a lai'gn tree, which was 
bent down by tho weight of its fruit. He climbed up and shook and shook Ihct iiw, till ho saw 
hundreds of the fruit fall on the ground, but wliun h(» c:amc (b»vvn and went tij pitdc up the frijit 
he found only two. So he clinihed again, and again shook the t ree ffU* a long while, and again 
he heard the sound of Imudmls of fruit hdling, but, ns befort^ whtui he was picking up he got 
only two. The king was astonished at this oceuw'nec, and climbed up in the (ree a, third time, 
and shook and shook tho tree with all his might for a very long time lill hif was quite fatigued* 
and he heard the sound of some thonwinds of the fruit dropping on l lu? ground. When he 
came down, the ground under the tree was so eoven'd up by the fi-iiit that ht* could not jmthis 
feet down but fell on heaps of fruit, which made him glad to Hindi that Im had now plenty of 
great astonifihmont, as ho {irocctcdcd fo gather them, all Miu fruit wont up 
there romnined for him to carry only two, 

^ la^Q 8 hut. # It ho lliut tho tret* aird tin' tVnit um* not nioiitioiM d iiiiiuu. 
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Thought the king to himself :-«The told me to take only two of these fruit, hut 

though I want to take more, and I knocked down so many, I can’t get more t.hg.Ti two. There 
must be some meaning in it, I will, therefore, abide by the instructions of the or who 

knows, if I take more, they will have any effect/’ ' 

He then took the W and shewed them to the ffSsdnoi, who again told him to take them 
home, and to eat one himself and to give the other to the queen to eat. 

The king, after thanking the g^sduvi for his kind advice, went home wilh the fruit, and 
giving one to his queen, told her to eat it, while he ate the other himself. Prom that time the 
queen became pregnant, and, when one, two, three, and so on till nine, months of her 
pregnancy had elapsed, she gave birth to a very beautiful boy. This event caused great joy to 
the king and queen, and they entertained all the palace servants to a great treat. 

Now on the fifth day was celebrated the pdnelwi of the new-born, and on the sixth day was 
the satti. On the day of the satti a fortune-teller was called to consult about the fortune and 
career of the infant-prince. While the fortune-teller was consulting the horoscope the parAlian^ 
kept watch outside. Though the fortune-teller knew what wonld happen to the prince, she 
did not tell the king and queen of the results of her calculations, and was going away, when 
the purd&aw. stopped her and asked her what was in the luck of the new-born. She refused to 
tell him anything, upon which he threatened to kill her if she wonld not tell him of the 
fortune of the king’s son. , 

The fortune-teller then said It is written in the fortune of the prince that on the 
twelfth day after his birth the boy will be drowned in the sea t ” 

Thus saying she went away. The pardJmn, however, kept this story to himself. 

Eleven days passed after the birth of the prince, and on the twelfth day was to be done the 
hdrituf ceremony. For this purpose they had to go to a certain temple, to come to which they 
had to cross a sea. The king and every one else, with the exception of the pardhan, being 
ignorant of what misfortune was in store for the child, made grand preparations to celebrate the 
auspicious occasion with great pomp and joy, and hundreds of relatives and others were invited 
to he present at the ceremony of naming the child. 

At the appointed time they took a ship and set sail for the temple. On the way one 
person took np the child ; a little while after a second person carried him. Soon after a third 
wonld take him, and so on, all the guests vying with each for the honour of carrying the prince. 
When they had sailed for several honrs they came to the middle of the sea. The child 
happened to be in the arms of a woman, who, by accident, let the child fall, and down went 
the prince to the bottom of the seal Hundreds of people dived after the child but in vain, 
and with tears in their eyes and broken hearts the king and the queen returned home wi& 
their guests. When they came home the king sentenced the woman, w:ho had so carelessly 
dropped the child, to imprisonment for twelve years, during which she had to grind TtdehnV 

Now it happened that as soon as the child fell into the sea, he was devoured by a 
magalmfts&,^ which, again, was carried by the tide and thrown on dry land in a certain village. 
In the morning a fisherman, who lived with his wife, and wh.o were very wealthy, was going in 
pursuit of his vocation, vit,, ^at of fishing, when he came upon the magalmdsd. He, therefore, 
managed somehow or other to drag it to the shore, and out it open, when to his great surprise 
and confusion, he saw a child come out of the belly of the magalmAsa. The child was 
(dive. Having no children himself with all his wealth, he gladly took np the child in his arms, 

* A prinoe is usually called a pardJutnt tut texe, I tluxifc, is meant the prime minister, or some kdrVM/ri of the 
household. 

• NAchnt is a sort of grain. It is popularly supposed that women, when sentenced to rigorous imprisonmesi, 
are made to grind nAcHmt, 

V Equals magamM> s an aUigatov, 
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and went home and handed him to his wife, who also rejoiced at the event, sajing “ At 1^^ 
God has seat us a child in this miracnloos manner.” 

They constituted themselves the drowned prince’s foster-parente^ and, possessing 
great wealth as they did, took every possible care, and brought him np with gi-eat 
The prince grew up rapidly. When ho was only one month old ho looked two months old 
when two months old, he seemed to be four months old, and so on. 

Thus the boy grew np strong and beautiful, and was known to all as the fisherman’s 
son, for the prince, too, always addressed the fisherman and his wife os father and mother ’ 
When he was about six or seven years old, he used to ran about and play with tho children from 
the neighbourhood. 

One day the children ran to the shore, and the prince asked his foster-parents to permit 
him also to go and play there, but the fisherman said : — ” No, my dear child. Don’t you go and 
play near the seabeach. You know how misohiovous the chihh-en ai-o. Who knows but that 
some accident or other may befall you ? Then what shall I do 'i* Tull nio what yon may need 
and I will get you any toys that you may wish for, with which you can phiy about the house 
in safety.” 

In spite of the kind advice tho prince, as is tho wont of children, ran full speed, and 
joined his p^ymates at the seabeach. 

Now it happened that, as the childi-en were playing and running about on the R«».n/i ttg, 
spied a very beautiful kambal, floating on the tido which was coming in. Every one of the. 
children attempted to get it, bat all failed. At last our hero said ho would fetch it but all 
of them laughed at his folly, saying s — 

“What a silly child you aw. Such big boys as wo are wo could not sueoced, and yon say, 
that you can fetch it.” ^ ' 

The prince, however, persisted saying he would fetch the leant 6al, upon which they laid a 
wager, to which he consented and dived headlong into the waves, and in a few moments was' 
again on the shore triumphantly carrying the kambal, and thus won the wager. The prince' 
then carried the hambiA to his foster-parents, who, on seeing it, asked him where he got it from 
or whether he had stolon it from any one. Tho prince told them how, as he.and other childreil; 
were playing on the shore, they spied it floating on the water, and how, when all the other 
children had failed, they laid a wager for it, upon which he dived into the sea and 
out safely with the kambaL 


Now in that country kamhala were so raw, that not even tho nobles and voiy seldom the 
kings could obtain them, and to possess one was thought a grent luxury. So the fiaheiman' 
began to think to himself “Here is a most beautiful kambal, Imt of what use cau it be to a 
poor man like me ? I will go and present it to tho king.” * ’ 


So one day he took the kambal and presented it to tho king, who was very glad to see such 
a h^utiW flower, and asked him where ho got it from. The tishernmn told l.im tho whole 
truth, and- ting, being satisfied with tho answer, disiuisstHl him, aflor rewarding him 
handsomely. The king then took tho kambal and hung it upon his bed. t)ne of tho maid- 
sewa^ of the queen, who happened to como into tho room just thou, on seeing tho kambal, 


certainly very beautiful, but unless yon can got and hang up 
BaoT©® it will tiever lend any beauty by itflolf to the bed.” ® 

■ “ 'if- ^ hoil “ — - 
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The king, having heard this, sent for the fisherman, and told him to ask his son to bring 
two more ; but the fisherman protested, saying ^ 

« My lord, it was fay sheer chance that my son obtained that kmial, and it is next to 
impossible to get any more.” 

The king, however, would not be convinced of the impossibility of getting more ioBthafo, 
and told the fisherman that should his son fhil to bring him two more fcambals he 
forfeit his head. 

The poor fislierman went away downhearted, thinking upon the unreasonableness of the 
king. He went homo, and, refusing to take any food or drink, took to his bed. Now, it was 
customaiy during meals for the old man, owing to his great affeotion, to feed the prince as one 
would a litUe child, though he was already nearly eight years old. Thai day, however, the prince 
missed him, and so asked his foster-mother why his father did not take supper. She said she 
did not know the reason ; perhaps he was not feeling well. Upon this the prince went and 
him why ho did not come to snpper, but the old raan said : — 

* Go, ray child, and take your supper. I do not want any,” 

« But, father,” said the prince, “ you fed me every day, and why don’t you do so to-day ? 
What is the matter with you ? What misfortune has befallen yon that yon look ^ downcast' 
and won’t touch your food P Tell me, father, all your cares and anxieties.” 

The old man was very much pleased with the prince’s kind words, and said to him ■ 

* My dear child, the ftamJaf you brought from the sea, and which I presented to the king, 
has brought a very great misfortune on me. The king went and suspended the 
upon his bed, but a maid-servant, who saw it, said, that the kambal, though certdnly 
veiy beautiful, lent no beauty to the bed, and that, if there should be hung up two mole, it 
would make the bed appear very handsome. The king, therefore, wants you to bring him two 
more kamhdt, I remonstrated with him oa the impossibility of getting any, but to no use,, 
tor the king cannot be irorsuaded of it, and he has ordered yon to fetch them on the penalty 
forfeiting your head in case of failure. Ood gave you to ns so miraouloiuly in our old age, 
and the cruel king wishes to take you away. This, my child, & my griejf, and 1 will starve 
myself to death before you are suatohed away from me. Go, my dear boy, and take your 
supper, and go to bed quietly.” ' 

Thns said the lishorman and heaved a deep sigb, aid tears could be seen trickling hroifti 
his eyes in piofnsion. 

Upon this the prince said “ Is this what has caused you so much anxiety ? T^lte ifugi* 
that I promise to bring him two kambals. But, first of all, tell him th^.hf* nrust provide 
me with a ship cmuplotoly manned with Maldda and other servants, Md l muSt have, 
provisions to last for several months, and an iron chain several yards tong. Th^ I will go and 
fetch him tho hamhds. In the meanwhile yon must calm your tod rise and take your 
supper.” ' / 

When tho fisherman hoard these words he took heart, abd rose and took his supper. On 
the following morning tho fisherman bent his way to the palace and informed the king that his 
son had promisod to bring him the hatnbtle on condition that he fitted out a ship with servants, 
a long iron chain, and provisions to last for aevsial months. The king agreed to the conditions, ’ 
and ordered a sliip to bo built. What did the b'ng lack f He hod hoards of treasures. So he 
hired numerous workmen, and a job, that would take two or three months to finish, begot' 
done in a fortnight, and fiWied out the ship with a gi^t number of hhalMs and other servants. 
He also procured a very long iron chain, and Stored in the ship provisions of all sorts enough 
not for some months, but for years 1 
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. Everything was now ready, and the prince, taking a tender leave of his foster-parents 
wentand emb^kedon board the ship, and in a little while more the ship was out of sight 
on the waves of the vast ocean. 

They went on and on for many days. When they had reached the middle of the sea, the 
prince opened them to cast anchor. He then hooked on the long iron cham to the side of the 
cliipj s£bid to tli6 hhalasis : 

“I am now going to dive into the sea. Keep hold of the chain, and as soon as you feel 
extra weight on it pull up the chain and haul it home.” 


Thus he said to the Tshald^, and descended along the chain and dived into the sea. 
When he had gone down a long way, he came upon a beautiful country with large gardens 

full of fruit-trees of all sorts, bent down with the weight of the abundance of fruit, very 


tempting to the view. 

Here he walked about for a couple of hours, and came npon a large bnt lonely mansion, 
most beautifully furnished, and as he entered it he came in sight of a damsel of unparalleled 
beauty ftom whose mouth feU fcambals as she spoke. Our hero asked her what she was 
doing tLre apparently alone, for he could see no signs of any other human beings. 

Our hero being also very beautiful, the damsel of the subterraneous abode was enamoured 
of him, bui^pid with a sorrowful tone t— 

“I am the daughter of a raukhas^® who lias gone out in search of Ms food, which consists 
of and such like, and occasionally human beings, should any fall into his hands by 

chance. I am certainly glad to see yon, but still I am anxious about your safety, because, 
should my fether see yon, he will have no mercy ou you, but will make a meal of you in a 
trice.” 


“ThenteUme where I can conceal myself with safety,” said the prince. 


Upon this the girl said ” See, I will transform you into a fly and put yon up on the 
wall, where you must remain till my father goes out again to-morrow. In tho meanwhile you 
must he hungry ; so take some food at my hands and ho ready for tho transfoitnation before my 
father, the rdnkhas, comes back, which will not bo very long bunco.” 


The prince thanked her for her kindness. She then sot bofort» him some food, which she 
prepared in a hurry-scurry, and to which our heiu did ample jiiBtieo, being very hungry, as he 
had not eaten for several hours. This done, the girl changed the prince into a iiy and stuck 
him up on the wall. 


Hot very long after the rdUkhas camo homo after his day’s oxenrsion, and, as usual, lay 
down to resi^ while his daughter shampooed his body. As ho lay there ho said to his daughter : — 


“My dear girl, I smell the smell of a human being about the place. Arc you aware of 
any one having come or gone this way P” 

And the daughter replied “ What makes you tlnnk of human l>oings about here ? 
Here I am alone from one hour of the day to tho other. What a silly idea this is of yours?" 

“ Hut ” said the father, “ I do smell the smell of a human being ; otherwise I shouldn’t 
have said so.” 


The girl, however, said that she had soon no human being, and wtwi, tlieroforc, unaware 
of it. The rdnkhas was now quieted, and fell fast asleep. 

Ou the next day when the rdhhihaB wont, as usual, in search of prey, his daughter trans- 
formed the fly on the wall into its. original shape, and thero stood our prince before her. She 
^^'ftfepared some food of which they partook together, and conversed with each other freely 

<Fi( liLh . - . L . .M ii, “ ii V ii nf i| r i .| , I - ■ . - . . , , , , 

. i a rOAshwa » a giant* 

" ‘ ’ f ' ’ 
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during the whole day. At the close of the day, when it was near time for the rdnhJiae to return 
the girl *^am transformed hun auto a fly, and stuck him up on the wall. Thus matter^ 
continued for several days. 


One day the prince told the girl to ask her father, the rdmias, In what his life lay. 
Accordingly , in the evening, when the rdhkhas returned, and she was shampooing his limbs, she 
said: — 


** Father, tell me in what lies your {life P ** 

The rdhMas replied:— “ Why are you so anxious about knowing in what my life lies?^’ 

Father,” said she, «if I am not to be anxious about your life, who should be ? Every 
day you go in quest of food, which consists generally of animals. Should any accident happen 
to you, how could I know it, and what shall I do in the event of yonr death P ” 

But the rdhhhas replied Cast off your fears and anxieties, for there is no likelihood 
of my ever dying. However, to calm your fears, I may tell you as regards my life, — you know 
the three brab-treesU standing near our house. Should any person cut one of the trees with 
one stroke, I shall get a strong attack of fever; and if he succeeds in cutting the other two also 
with one stroke, there will be an end to my life. So long, therefore, as the trees are safe I am 
safe also. You see, then, that you have no cause for anxiety about me.” ^ ' 

He then fell asleoep. The following day, when the rdhhhas was gone, the girl, after trans- 
forming the prince, told him everything she had heard from her father. Our hero now looked 
about and caught sight of the rdhhhas' sword hanging on the wall. He took it, and, having 
sharpened it, wont out, and, with one stroke, cut off one of the brab-trees. As soon as the tree 
was cut down, a strong fovor came on the rdhhhas, who now retraced his steps home, but before 
he could reach it, our hero cut down the other two brab-trees also with one stroke, and with the 
fall of the trees the rdnhhas also fell dead* 


The prince then lived with the damsel for several days, during which he gathered plenty, of . 
the ha^ahah, which foil from her mouth every time she spoke. He now thought that he had 
been absent for a rather long time from his foster-parents, who must be becoming anxious about- 
him. So he made up his mind to quit the place taking with him the hamhals, which he intended 
to give to his king. He, therefore, made the damsel of the subterraneous abode acquainted with’ 
his intention. 


The girl, however, said *‘Tou have killed my father, and now wish to go away, leaving 
me alouo 1 What ctui I do hero all by myself? Under whoso protection shall I live ? Take me 
with you, and wo will be husband and wife, and live together happily.” 

The prince consented, but tlio diHiculty was how to bring her to land. He then hit upon 
the following plan. Ho put her in a box and caiTied her to the place where his ship was 
waiting. He then tied the box to the chain, but alas I so soon as the hhaldsts felt the weight 
o£ the box they pulled up the chain, and to their astonishment saw that a box was tied up 
with it ! 


“ Whore is the boy ? they thought. ** From whence comes this box ? What can have 
become of him P Wo liavc, howovox% acted up to his orders and are not to blame. Let us now 
return home ; but let us, in the first place, see the contents of the box.” 

Thus saying, they proceeded to open the box, but to their utter embarrassment they heard 
a voice comuig from inside “ Hold ! Be cautious what you are about. Do not open the box. 
Any one, who dares to do it iu spite of my remonstrances, will be plagued with worms.” 


i» an oxoootliujfly iiitoroBtirif? instance of tho local survival of an old forgotten Anglo-Indian words 
tho last previous <iii»>tatiou for which is JS09, so far as I know, the earliest being 1623. Brab is a corruption ot 
Portuguese hr am, sind stands for tho troolotherwiso known as the toddy palm, the palmyra, and the fan- palm = 
Bortmibs jiaheWi/orm 




.. A ZLt it to their king for .^hat it might be worth. 

itandprese . ^ith a favourable breeze reached their native shore in a very 

Accordingly they set sail, an .»~.ied the box into the presence of the king, who was 

short time. When they and thus addressed him . 

impatiently waiting to see p reached in the middle of the sea 

« Sire, here we are a^r a long lr,„7. descended into the sea with the aid of the 

the young lad, mSonllrly ordered you to make, and diving under the waters 

long iron chain, which he had ^ P J ^ position till we felt it getting 

disappeared. Before doing so ^ waiting there for many days, we felt an unusual 

heavier. Xch'te pulled fp the' chain, expecting, every moment, to 

and extraordinary - ^l^ifljovtiedtothe chain. We cannot say what has 

become of the kd. When we ^ ^ Be cautious what you are about. Do not open 

from inside the following ^ ^monstrances, will be plagued with worms.’ 

'z.tz ^ o^* - *: T’TI t.e 

we, tneieior proceeded to open it, expecting to hear the 

, JllSZ W wd IZL <,„ Wi.. lot M. op» it. m«. .1.0 box ™o, ho,.™, 

op»od,o.tp.pp.d.d.»^ol.»no.^.d^2;^ .l.i.4ttob. joox ,™o». 

The maid-servants, who saw her, at once exclaimect . oire. 

wiilothoqoeoooogbttobo m.d.ho.moid..oivi».t. 

n. K..g, tr^:?o^°b-o“‘o;j" 

under a tow for twelve years , s oa any ^ separate 

J..twV».id.»..o».. wbo.„, 

twelve years of vow have passed away I will be yonrs. ' 

The king did not wish her tokhed^irtn^Xirt'rtylo for her to live in 

Spare^Sd "tridel heTwith maid-servants and everything else necessary to her eomforh 

he felt himself fatigued and so lay down to rest under a pmpal-trec. 

Now it happened that two birds, a male and a female, called 
were mlehabLf breeding in that pimpul-treo. but. to 
left the place in search of food or for any purpose, some wild animal or bird ^ 
eat np their yonng ones. That day, too, the gtirilpakshm gave birth to two hUlts . 
whicli slie and the nM^ahM went away in searcK of food. IJuvinf^ thou a » 

tod cam aid ^Ihout to gobble up i little birds, when our hero at once rose up to thmr 
hS, ato killed their euemy. Some four or five hours aftowards the ^ 

g&ripakslM came to the tree carrying some food m their beaks, and piocttdt 
little ones, upon which they said :— 

« Before you feed us, tell us if you had any other issue besides oureclves, or arc we yo 

fepst-honj , -LA 

Tbuparent-birds said “Dear little ones, we had many children honi before ^ 

sons ^ bird deprived us of all of them. We are certainly astonished to find jou 
we are ^iot certain how long you will ho spared to us.” 

(To le oopHnved,) 
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VADLAVARA, 

The details given by Prof. Kielhorn on page 111 
above, in connection with ooi^ain dates whicli 
include the word Vaddavd.ra as the name of a 
day of the week, render unnecessary the greater 
part of a note whicli I have had on hand, un- 
finislied, for over four years. But it may be use- 
ful to now supplement what he has wiutten. 

Prof. Kiclhom has arrived at the opinion that 
VacJ^Lav&ra must be either Saturday or 
Sunday, and that the chances are in favom* of 
Sunday.^ 

On the other hand, I arrived at the opinion that 
ysddav&ra is most probably Saturday. But 
I have not boon able to obtain the actual 
proof that is needed. And that is why my note 
has remained nupublished. 

Finding, like Pi'of . Kiclhom, that the available 
dates do not give uniform results, 1 was pursuing 
a different lino of inquiry, which was suggested 
hy the fact that, among the grants recoi'ded in 
an inscription at TAlgund in Mysore, dated in the 
l^vam saihvatmrat A* D. 1157-58 {Pdli, Sanekfit, 
and Old-Camnse ImanpHontit No. 219), there is 
mentioned (lino (15-00) the item of^Va4<jla- 
v&radol abhyaflga SOmavAi^adal 30 manushya 
br&hxnas^aih mguratii ka|ava nftvidana jtvitaih ga 
4, « four yadydmta (for) smearing the body 

with oil on Ta^^LavAra, {and for) the support 
of a barber yflio is to bathe thirty sick Brihmaajis 
(or, perhaps, the thiHy BrAhmajjis, when they fall 
sick) on Monday.” 

. This passage shews that at any rate Va44^^ 

» vara is not Monday. And my objoet was to find 
out the day of the week ft)r which the ahhyanga 
or taildbhyanga is prescribed by the Sfl-stros. 
Prof. Kielhorn will very probably be able to give 
the final passage that is re(iuired. Meanwhile, I 
will quot(^ the following 

Mr. Sh. B, Dikshit supplied me with the follow- 
ing from Srtpati's IkitnamdUi, Yftra-pi'akara^a, 
verse 9 

Bavis tApaih kdntirii vitarati Sasi BhAmitanayo 
mritith lakshuihU OhdndriljL Surapatigurur 

vitta-harapaxh I 


^ As regards the latter point, ho nooms to have bssn 
somowhat iufluonood by some remarks by Mr. Bios, Iroja 
which ho infers that vadt/a may be synonymow with 
mukhya and ddi, Bnt I onanot find anything to support 
such a moaning of the word. — As w« have, in Kanaress, 
odWfa, ‘ dulnofts,* it is just postibe ^at afclar 
may be a oorraption of the Sanskrit tnandih which ii 
used as a name of the planer. Saturn. But 1 have not been 
influenced by this idea in the result at which 1 hare 


vipattim Daityfln&ih Gurur akhila-bhdg-flnu- 

. ^ , bhavanaih 

npindih tail-flbhyafig&t. sapadi kurutd 

Sfiryatanayah || 

piie marks Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, as unlucky days,— Monday and Wednes- 
day, as lucky days,- and Saturday, as the bsst 
day of all, for the tailAbhyafiga, 

So, also, a vei-se from theMuMrta^Mdrtanda — 
(Bhadrd^aa^iikrama-fdta, quoted in the BAar- 

masindhusdra, parichchhdda iii. para. 134) — says 
that one should not make the taildbhyanga^ with- 
out some sufficient reason, on Sunday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Ei’iday. 

And another verse,given in the same paragraph, 
implies the same, by stating that the taildhhymga 
confers happiness, if flowers are scattered on a 
Sunday, fragrant earth on a Tuesdsilt durvd-gra^s 
on a Thui'sday, and cowdung on a Piiday. 

Also, another passage in the Dharmaaindhmdraf 
paxdohchh^da i. para. 45, says, in general terms, 
that the taildhhyahga should be avoided on a, 
Sunday. 

There are also rules prescribing the taildbhyanga 
for certain tithia and festivals, and prohibiting it 
for certain other similar odoamons. 
above is all that I have been 
subject of the taUdbhymga im 
the week-days. 

The general tendency of the passages given 
above is, that the taildhhyahga may ordinarily be 
I preformed on Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 
Of these thi-ee days, Monday is plainly excluded, 
as far as the meaning of Yat^davflra is conceme#^ 
by the Tfllgund inscription. And, Satoday 
clcai’ly indicated as the best day of all 
taildbhymg% and also answerm|f bestto £he daito 
that I calculated, I arrive'd that 

Va^^avAra is most proBaily Baiturday. But 
of course tflie result £t lMt;A'Qon<^sive one. And 
it remains to be sail it can be borne out 

by, for mj other passage to the effeofe 

iihat, under ail ordinary circumstances, and as far 
as ths i^eek-days only are concerned, Saturday is 
th# day for the taildbhyanga, 

arrived* — ' lu an inaeription at T&lgmad (P. 8. and 
Jn9cripUo7i8, No. 217, line 20, and Myaon hiacri^^ 
#fona p. 208, and note), that village is called “the 
glorious groat vod^a-village, Tfl^agundflr** (see a?ifc, 
Voh TV. p. 279, note §). But I doubt whether in that 
expression, or in vc&d^ardvuZa «e the name of an ancient 
tar,' andiu va^ceoyavahArm which indicates a trade 
ot profession, has the same application as in 
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To the dates given by Prof. Kielliorn, I can 
add the following : — 

. An inscription on a vtrgal at HUli in the Bel- 
gaum Distiiot is dated on Vad<J.avftra, the fifth 
tithi of the dark fortnight of Srfivapa of the 
Sarvajit samvatsara, which was the thuty-second 
year of the Chfilnkya-Yikrama-kdLa. Here, Sai*va- 
jit coincided with Saka-Saihvat 1030 current. 
And the given beginning at about 48 
40 p., = 19 lare. 28 min., after mean sum*ise, on 
the Friday, ended at 49 gh 45 jp., = 19 hrs. 
44 min,, on Saturday, 10th August, A. D. 1107. 

And, on the dates put forward by him, I would 
make the following remarks ; — 

The inscription of A. D, 1087. This records a 
grant of land and an oil-mill; and the latter 
item seems to connect the grant closely with the 
tailiibhycmga, I expect that in this record the 
fourteenth which began on the Saturday at 
about 42 gh» 40 _p., =5 17 hi*s. 4 min., and ended on 
the Sunday a#46 gh. 45 = 18 hrs. 42 min., is 

a genuine mistake for the , thirteenth, which 
included all the daylight hours of the Saturday. 

The inscription of A. D. 1144. The resulting 
day for Tad^vfiira, with the ended tithi, is 
Friday, as stated by Prof. HieUiorn. But, as 
Friday is mentioned in the fii'st part of this 
record by the usual name, Sula:av&ra, it seems 
hardly likely that Yacldavfira also can be really 
used here to mean Fiiday — Though the two paints 
of the record are dated in two successive years, they 
seem to have been written at one and the same 
timo. ' With the tithi, the second, which seems, at 
fix«t %ht, to be given in the first part of the record, 
the resulting week-day there is Monday, instead 
of Friday, But thei*e are indications that tlie 
^ two ’ was coiTected into ‘ six/ And this would 
give the oorreci day, Friday. — It seems possible 
that there was some similar carelessness, left un- 
corrected, in z'espeot of the tithi in the second pai*t 
of the record. The given tithi, indeed, Mfigha 
kyishna 14, is the tithi of the Mah&,Sivar4tri, 
which is named in the record; and there ought 
to be no mistake in connection with at any rate 
the tithi of so very special a festivfil. But, plenty 
of cases can be turned up in which the rites 
have had. to be celebrated on the day on which 
the thirteenth tithi ended. And the question 


may be, whether, on the occasion in question 
there were any circixmstances that necessitated 
the celebration of the rites duxung the fifteenth 
tithi, which ended on Saturday, -1 with the result 
that the writer made confusion between the 
ended tithi of that day and the tithi of the 
festival. 


The inscription of A. D. 1163. The tithi began 

on the Satiu-day, at about 3 gh. 15 p., — 2 br 
18 min., and ended on the Sunday, at 6 'gh. 5 p! 
= 2 hra. 26 min. As a current tithi, it was 
connected with almost the whole of the day- 
time of the Saturday, And my belief is that 
wc Ixave always to consider the week-day dm-ino- 
which a tithi is cun-ent dm-ing an appreciable 
portion of the daytime, quite as much as the 
I week-day on which it ends. 

The inscription of A. D. 1187. The resulting 
week-day i« undoubtedly Saturday, as stated by 
Prof. Kielhom. The tithi begair at about 39 gh. 
10 p., 15 hrs. 40 min., on the Piidayj and 

ended at 35 gh. 10 pi., =*14 hra. 4 min., on the 
Saturday. And both the daytime condition and 
the ending condition ai-e satisfied. 

The inscription of A. D. 1234. Here, again, 
the resulting week-day is undoubtedly Saturday, 
as stated by Prof, Kielhom. The tithi began at 
about 33 gh, 40 p., s 18 hrs. 28 min., on the 
Friday ; and ended at 28 gh. 35 i 3 „ = ll hrs. 
26 min., on the Saturd ay. And, hero also, the 
daytime condition is satisfied, as well as the 
ending condition. 

The inscription of A. D. 1284. According to 
all but one of the inscriptions of Efimachandra in 
Sir Walter Elliot's MS. Collection, the Svabh^ii 
aathvaitm’a, A. D, 1283-84, ought to bo the thir- 
teenth year of his reign, ~ not the twelfth, 
aoooi-ding to tlte on<‘ exception, it %voidd be the 
twelfth y«u'. My results are the siiiiio as Prof. 
Kiolhorn's, for the tltret* years given by him. 
And there must be ttiore than one luisfaiko in the 
details given in the record. 


iv seems 10 me 


■ iiiib vno cvmenco aoomed 
preponderates in favour of Va^^avftra meanl 
tog Saturday, lliiii, aa 1 have already said, 
definite pnwf i.s still wanting. 

» J* Fleet. 

nth May, 1893. 


NOTES AND 
bassein-basseen. 

^ule, Hoftson-JohsoM, a. v. teak, quotes Rennoll, 
mmiv.af A Map of Hindooatan ov the Mogul 

1793, p. 260, to the following effect : 

from -whence the marine yard at 
excellent species 
along Ifep^jwMtetn side of ^tho 


. on the north and north- 


QUERIES. 

Gaut Mounf.'iins 
oast of Bassoon. 

I his settles th<! pronounciaiion of Basseinwhen 
the word first began to Iw? reci>gniv'.t*d, although 
the Bwsein referred to by Ilenneil is I take it the 
town in the Bombay Presidency and not the town 
m Burma. See ct-afe, p. 18 ff, jj, (j. Tbjiple. 
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NOTES ON TUL’SI DAS. 


JfX W. A. OBtBBSON. I.O.S. 


(Concluded from p, 236.) 

8. The Kabitta Bamftyan, or KabitUbaU. The history of Rfima in the haviiia, ghandh^ 
sUr% ohhappai and sawavya metres. Ifc is devoted to the contemplation of the maiestic side 
of Rama’s character.^ Pandit Sudhakar Dviv6dl informs me that the poem has been enlm^^ed 
in later times by the addition to the last of occasional verses written by TnFsi d J in 
havitta metres. Tliat Tursi DAs did write occasional verses, like other poets of his time, is to 
be expected, and they have been collected and arranged in appropriate groups by admirers of 
the poet. Such are Jt. Jwiwi., 132 fB., in praise of the Jdnak^vatay or peepul tree at the 
site of Valmiki’s liormitage, which still exists on the banks of the Ganges, and is an object of 
worship to the present day. So also, Ut. 94-96, addressed to the Kaliynga, Ut,y 170 and ff,, 
lamenting over the insults offered by the Musalmans to BanAras, and UUy 174 which is said 
to have been uttered by him when at the point of death. Other collections of simOar versa^ 
frequently found apponded to the Kahllta liarndyan are the Mdni.^stutiy . Uddhav->gopiIcd^mmbddy 
JSaTiuvfidticidi^siut'ity Su'tihuv-hfit^ft'hy and the "StiThUTfidvb hdhuuJe (written when the poet 

was suffering from a severe soro in the arm). 


In seven lah}ds or cantos, viz, : — 

(1) The MUkdMdy Childhood. Commencing with Rtbna’s childhood and ending with the 
breaking of Siva’s bow. 22 stanzas fjparto), mostly quatrains. 

(2) The Ayodhyd-hdn^ AyOdhyfi, Boscribes the circumstances attending Rama’s depar- 
ture on exile, 28 stanzas, 

♦ (3) Aranya-hdndy the Forest, Describes the chase of the golden deer. One stanza. 

^4) Kishkindlid-hlitd, the Advonturcs in Kishkindhya. A description, of Hani^at^^ 
famous leap. One stanza, 

(5) Simlar-kdndy iho Beautiful, SltA in the garden in LahkS. Hanumaf^s adventures 
there. The conflagration of LaukA. Hanumat bids farewell to SitA, and returns to E;Ama. 
Thirty-two stanzas, 

(6) LakJcddiidiidy LaukA, The news of RAma’s arrival in Ceylon. TrijatA tells SitA. 
Alarm of the citizens. The first battle, Ahgada’s challenge. Yibhishana’s remonstrance. 
Mandddari’s romonstrancio. The battle resumed, Hanumat’s journey for the sanjhant root. 
The final victory. Fifty-oight stanzas, 

(7) UiiarMntiy tho Sequel, Verses in adoration of Rama. Miscellanea. One hundred 
and seventy-sovon stanzas. 


Tho oomnKmtatorH Hay iliat thoru are throe ways of looking at BAma (itni bh^U UlA), via., the tender side of 
his oharaotor (rnddhunju)^ the tiiajoHtio side of hia ohaniotor (aiivarya)^ and tb© oomplax in which tender- 

ness and majesty ar(> c}ombiiu»d. Tliorw aro four ways of singing his praises, as a mdgadha or panegyrist, a vandm 
or bard, nhilU or hiHliorioal poet, and an arthin or suppliant. A work in which the complex view of RAiua’s 
character, together with his glory and his power, is celebrated is called a charita, and should be sung by a s&ta 
(also called a an hiHtorical poet. His toudernoss should be sung by a rndgadha^ apd his majesty hy a 

mndin-y while outroatios addr*‘HHe(l to him should bo sung by an arthin. TuPsl BAs first composed the Rdma- 
c/iania-wd«aHa, dealing with complex side of^Ama’s character, as a sida^ Then, to encourage the faithful with 
a true idea of llAma’» power, ho illustrated his majesty in the jBCahiitAhalf, assuming the rdle of a vandin. Then 
to strengthen the lovo of tlie worshipper, ho dwelt on RAma’s tenderness in the OtHhaU, taking the r^le of a 
mdigadka,, finally becoming an arthin, a suppliant, ho wrote the Bimy pattrikd^ Pandit SudhAkar DviTldl gives 
mo the following UOka : — 

' paurdQ,ikdlj> prShid, mdgadhd vo/ModaiiiBOkdb I 

tv amala^rajildli praitdiva^adriib htcfy<i 1 

from whiclJ|HLther tliat a adta is a reader of ancient histories, a mdgckdha praises the king's family, and a vcmdtw 
is expert i^^SEbjmg with his demand for a fine poem. ... 
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The following are examples of ttis work. K, Ram, I. 

Metre. Sawaiyd. 

AwadhSsa M dare saMre gat mia g6da hai thupati lai nihaei I 

AbaUki Jiauii s6cha himSckana kd ihagi si rahi^ jS na ihagi dhika si \ 

Tulasi mana-ranjana rarijita anjana naina sukha^jana^jdtaka si \ 

Sajant, sasi men sama fdla ubTiai nava nila saroruha si Ukase \\ 1 n 

(One townswoman of Ay6dhya says to anotker) I went at dawn to the portal of the Lord 
of Awadha (Dasaratha), as, son in arms, the king issued from the palace. As I gazed upon 
the babe, the releaser from sorrow, I stopped like one enchanted, — ye’a, shame on all who 
were not enchanted at the sight. (0 ! TuFsi), His eyes darkened with heai't-rejoicing henna 
were like young khanjanas? My dear, ’twas just as though twc dark lotuses had bloomed 
noble in character, upon the fair moon (of his countenance).” 

We may note that the first word of the first line is said by the commentators to set the 
whole keynote of the poem. Amadhisa, the Lord of Awadh, (isa^vara), indicates that the 
subject of the poem is majesty (aUvarya), 

The next example (V, 14, 15) describes how Hanumat, with his flaming tail sets fire to 
LaflM. It is a good example of Tul'si Dfis's power over words, with which he makes the sound 
an echo of the sense. 

Metre. Kmiiia, 

Hata-hdia kdta-Sta atani agSra pauri khdri Jehiri dauri dauri dinM ati dgi hai I 
Arata piikdrata^ sanbhdrata m h6u kdhd^ bydkula jahdn so tahdn I6ga chalyau 

bhdgi hai || 

Bdladhi phirdwaif bdra bdra jhahardwai, jharai hAhdiyd si lahka pagUldi ydgi 
pdgi hai | 

Tulasi hiUki ahuldnt jdiudhdni Tcahai chitra hih hi kapi so niidchara na Idgi 
hai II 14 II 

Ldgi Idgi dgi, hhdgi hhdgi ckali jahdh tahdn, dMya hi na mdya, bdpa puia na 
sahlhdrahin { 

Chhdti bdra, basana nghdri, dhuma dhundha andha, Icahai bdri Mdlii bdri hdri 
bdra IdraMh \\ 

Saya MkindtOy bhdgi jdta, ghahardta gaja, bhari bMra dhili peli rauhdi khaundi 
ddrahin t 

Nama lai eJvildta btlaldta ahuldia ati tdta tdta tanfmyata jhauhsiyata jhdraMh it 15 || 

In the market-gulleys, on the bulwarks of the citadel, on the bahionies, on the palaces, on 
the gateways, running along from lane to lane, Hanumat sots alight a mighty conflagration. 
In terror the people scream. One fails to help another, every one is in confusion, and every one 
only tries to run away from where ho finds himself. The monkey brandishes his (blazing) tail : 
he jerks it from door to door ; sparks fall from it like rain drops, and Laiika, as it were, ripens 
and melts into syrup, (0 TuFsl) the distraught Eaksliasa women cry out as they look at 
him ‘not even in a picture hath such a monkey boon seen by thes night-pvowte (14) 

Fire ! Fire ! Fire ! * They flee, they run hither, and thither for tlieir lives. Mother knows 
not her own daughter. Father helps not his own son. Girls with their hair dishevelled, nay, 
t eir very garments torn open, blind in the darkness of tho smoke, cluldren, old men, cry and 
o^^^ain for ‘water, water!' The horses neigh, tho elephants tmmpet, as they break from their 
^ shove and tmnplo one another, ono crushing another os he falls 

^ others’ names, children screech, lamenting, distraught, crying 

my father, I am being scorche d, I am being burnt alivo in the flamcs.’il5) 

is a veiy qmoidiy darting bird, to whioh eyes are frequently compared. * t.i. ll&ksbaBas. 
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9. The Git RAmftyan ^or Gltaball. The history of Mms, in vaarious song-metrcs. 
Devoted to the tender side (madhtmja) of Rama’s character.^ In seven Mnds, or cantos, viz, ^ 

(1) BdlJcdn^. Childhood. A gospel of the infant Rama. The birth of Kama and his 
brothers. Rejoicings thei*eon. The delight and affection of the qneen-mothers (7), and of 
])asaratha in and for their infant children. The blessing of Vasishtha (13). The mothers’ 
affection. They rock the babes to sleep. Description of the beauty of the infants. They grow 
older and crawl about the court of the palace (26). Rama’s beauty at this age. They play in 
the courtyard and lisp their first words. Their first lessons in walking. The wakening of 
Rama, at dawn, by his mother (36). The boys mn out to play* The admiration of the town 
folk. They play on the banks of the Sarayu (46). (The first half of the canto ends here. 
Forty-six songs). 

Visviimitra comes to Ayodhya. His welcome. He asks for Rama and Lakshmana to relieve 
the hei'mits from the Raksliasas. They stai*t off with him. Description of their charming 
appearance. Their delight and woiider at the novelties they see on the way. The slaughter 
of the Rakshasas. Rejoicing of the hermits. The salvation of AhalyA (67). They set out for 
Jaiiakapura. Their reception there : admiration of the citizens. The two princes introduced to 
JTanaka. They roach the scene of the bo w-saorifico. The appearance of the princes. The crowd 
assembles to see tlio sight. Tliu townsfolk talk. The grandeur of the assembly. Arrival 
of Sita in state (84). The proclamation of the conditions. The other competitor kings fail 
even to move the bow. llama, at Visvamitra’s instance, breaks the bow (90). Rejoicings 
thereat, .Rage of tho defeated kings. Delight of the townsfolk (99). 


KausalyiVs lameutaiions in Rama’s absence from Ayfidhya. The other queens comfort her. 
Arrival of nows from Janakapura. Rejoicings in AyftdhyA. The marriage procession starts 
and arrives at Janakapura (100). The wedding. Description of the beauty of Rama and SM, 
Of Lakshmana and Urmilft. The townsfolk talk of R4ma, His^ reception at AySdhyS by his 
mother. Altogether 1 10 songs { jjJOMia) to various melodies. 


•(2) Ay(iilhyA'-h(li}d* Ayodliyfl. DaSaratha determines to make B&ma ymardja, Kaikfiyi, 
under Mantharft’s influence, gets Bharata madeywrar^a, and has Rfima sent to exile (1). Lamen- 
tations of Kausalyn and Dasaratha. They entreat R&ma to stop, but unavailingly. BIU makes 
ready to go with Rarua. IIo remonstrates.* She insists. The townsfolk lament that SM is 
going (11). Lakshmana also insists on going. They start (12). SM washes R&ma’s feet when he 
is weary with tho road. Their pilgrimage (14), Thecommentsof the people along the way, on their 
appearance* Of tho village people (18-30). Thoir hardships. Comments of people on the road 
(31-41). I’lie comments of tho forest women (hirdtinf) in, Ohitrakuta. The pilgrims settle 
there. Their life. The forest and all nature gain new beauties (42-50). ' At AyfidhyA, the 
lamentations of KuusalyA (61-55). Roturn of the charioteer Sumantra. DaSaratha addresses 
him, laments, and dioH (56-59). Bharata reproaches KaikSyi (60, 61). He speaks humbly to 
ICausalyft. Itor reply (62-64). Ho refuses to be made king, and sets laut for Ohitrakuta (65). 
LamentationH of tho parrots, Ac., in Rftma’s house (66-67). Bharata ’s journey to Chitrakuto. 
He meets Rutna, and entreats him to return. Rftma refuses (68-72).^ Bharata asks for Lakshmana 
at least to return, and to *lct him go instead with RSma. This he also refuses. He takes 
RiWs shoes licnuo with him, to set them on the throne. He himself lives in humble gnme 
at Handlgj'uma (73*79). Praiso of Bharata (80-82). Kausalya’s lamentations (80-87). The 
talk of tho townsfolk (88, 89). Total eighty-nine songs (pada). 

(8) Arani/a-Mful Tho Forest. ITio pilgrims i» the forest, mrnaas a hunter. The leaf 
hut in Paaohavatt (1.5). Tho golden deer. The circumstances of its dea^. The approwh of 
Mvam disguistti as tho mendicant devotee. The rape of Sltfi. The confect with Jahiyu (6-^ ; 
return of R&ma anti Lakshmana to the hermitsge. The search for Slta. They &d. Jatfijm. He 
tells them of tho r ape (9-16). The meeting with the 'Bavarl (17). Altogether 17 songs (pada) . 

A See note vn ths KahUidhctlim 
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(4) Kith1ei7idhd-hand. The Adventures in Kishkindhya. Sugrlva shows R&ma the brace 
lets dropped by SIM. When the rainy season is over the monkeys and bears go ofE to sear li 
for SitA In all two songs (fada). 


(5) Smdar-Mnd. The Beautiful. The monkeys and bears set out to search for gJtfi 
The meeting with Samptlti. Hanumat leaps over the sea. Searches for SM in Tiant-^ 
finds her ( 1 ). The meeting. Hanumat gives her Rftma’s ring ( 2 ). She addresses the’ ring 
(S, 4). Conversation between Hanumat and SM (5-11). Hanumat addresses Mvana (12, 13) 
After having burnt Lanka, Hanumat addresses Sltd and departs (14, 16). Lakshmana’ tells- 
Bama of the arrival of Hanumat. Hanumat arrives and tells his own story (16-20). Rama’s' 
reception of the news. They set out for Lanka, build the SStubandha and cross the sea ( 21 *’ 
22 ). Havana receives news of the approach of Rama’s army. Mand 6 darl advises him "to’ 
submit. Also ■\ribMshana. Rdvana spurns him. He deserts to Rama and his reception (23-46) 
Sita awaiting Rama’s arrival. She talks with Ti-ijata (47-61). Altogether 61 songs (pads). 

( 6 ) LanM-Mnd. Lanka. Mandfidarj remonstrates with Havana ( 1 ). Angada’s challenge 
( 2 , 3). Lakshmana’s wound. Hanumat brings the magic root, visiting AySdhyA on his wav 
His conversation with Bharata. Lakshmaiia recover-s (4-15). After conquering the 

(all description of the battle omitted) Bima brings the slain monkeys and bears to life (1) 
The period of Rama’s banishment elapsed. Kausalya expecting Rama at Ayfidhyd. Good 
omens. Rejoicing in the city at the news of Rama’s approach. The an-ival of Rfimn (18-23) 
In all twenty-three songs (^ada). 


(7) VUar-Und. The Sequel. The majestic {aiivarya) sway of RAma, after his return 
(1). The tenderness (mddhwya,) of his rule. The music when ho wakes in the morning (2) 
He bathes m the Sarayfi (3-6). RAma on his throne ( 6 . 8 ). His love, &c. (9-12). His might 
raise of his personal appearance (13-17). The swing festival in the rainy season (18) Praisn 
of AyodhyA (19). Its Uluiqpation (20). Its inhabitants (21). The 11611 festival (22) The 

The affair of the Washerman. Tho banishment 
"3 SltA’shfein VAlmlki’s hermitage. Birth of Lava and Kus'a. Their g^wth 

(33-86). RAma shfe in AyddhyA after SItA’s banishment (37), Praiso of Rama (38). In aii 
thirty-eight songs (pada). ' 

The following is an example of this poem. Gif. I. 82. 

Bdg Kinhard 

litdtto suinhi ZdZeti 8(xchu pdySh I 

hanaha ajira mhan sMmaia ekalam ahguriydh IdyShwlw 
Kah pmnjani pdngmi hdjati mnu jhmu madhwra reiigdySril 

fahunah haram hantha UnthM hmyau UhaH-nakha mmi-jaHta yardydk n 2 n 
ma punUa iiehitra jhahguliyd t6haU sydm twAra sohdySh I 
DaUya dv^ dvai mandAc^a mubha-ckiaU aruna odAara chUa Uta cAordyAA „ 3 ,| 
<muha hapola ndnU mndara bhdU tikdea man bindu landudtW 
Mjata myana mafgu mgam-juta hharijam Itanja nha madm tw^c 7 i»| 4 || 

%<&% ndoMa ehutah smii darapati janatd oAbufuktym \i & » 

I 

ma mwlita magana dnahda mamdySn || 6 II 

m Base ye rank na yek. rasa id nara Jada jivaU jaga y4ll7|| 

^ SZ E: wa1?t2S:i^ *0 « 

S ^ «he helps hii 

f ^ ™ ?«6ts are bracelets, and round bis tbroat a jewelled necklet studded witl. (evil- 
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fending) tiger’s claws (2). A spotless saffron-coloured little silken coatadorns him, while it itself 
looks charming on his dark limbs. His sweet face is a picture, with two little teeth above and 
below, peeping out behind his cherrj lips, and stealing away the hearts of all (3). Lovely is his 
chin, his cheek, his nose. On his forehead, like a caste mark is a drop of ink (to ward off the 
evil eye). His bright eyes, henna-darkened, shine, patting to shame the hhanjana, the lotus, 
and the (glancing silver) fish (4). On his bow-shaped brow hang dainty curls, and over them 
hair-plaits of enhancing ch.arm. As he hears his mother snap her fingers, he crows and springs 
with delight, and when he lets go her finger from his hand she is filled with dismay (5). He 
tumbles down, and pulls himself up upon his knees, and babbles (with joy) to his brothers 
when his mother shows him a piece of cake, and she, as she looks at all his pretty baby ways, 
is drowned in love, and canutit boar her joy (6). The saints in heaven gaze at his pranks froin 
hehind.tho clouds, and forget all their austerities. Saith Tul’si Das, the man who loveth not this 
sweetness, hath no soul, and his life in this world is in vain (10). 

10. The Erisb^a Gltabali. A collection of songs in honour of Kiishra. In the Braj, or 
rather the Kanaujt, dialect. A collection of 61 songs (pada). The first portion deals with 
Krishna’s babyhood and boyish pranks in Gokula, and the latter portion with the lamentations 
of the herd-mikidens dnn'ng his visit to Mathnrii. The style is quite different from that of 
Tnl’s! Dils’s oi.hor works, and many scholars deny its authenticity. 1 have only seen two 
lithographed editions of the text, and no commentary. The following is an example. It 
describes how Krish^ia held up Mount G6vardhana. Krishna OUdhali. 18. 

Bag Maltlr 

Brija i>(tra ghuia ghamant^a hari dy6 \ 

Ati aBmnma hiahUri dpanA, kopi sur6sa paihdyS || 

Dama&ali ilufiaha data hu did ddmini, hJiayd tama gagana gaiA^iraX 
Qarajata ghAm vtiridhara dhiuata prorita prahala samira II 
Bdra hdra pnh'-pdla npala ghana barahhata Mhda hiadla | m 

Sita-aahMla jmhilrtda dmta gomta gdpi gwdla || 

Rdhiiaku Rdma Kdiiha chi abasara dusaha dgsd bJiai di\ 

Nanda biriidha Jeigfl surapati earn s6 tmiAatd lala pdi\\ 

SuHi hand vfhyaii Naiida U nd/iaru Uy6 kara kudhara v,thdi\ 

TuUnti Udm, Maghaod apiine sank hari gay 6 garba gahwdiw 

On Vraja tlio stonn clouds have am>gantly come, for the king of the Gods (Indra) 
epnsidcring himscir itisiillcd has scut them. Lightning, irresistible, flashes all around; in the 
heaven hatli been born a pi’ofound darkness. I’ierco rain clouds roar and rush, impelled by a 
mighty wind. Again ami again fall thmidorbolts, and the raindrops of the clouds are huge 
hailstones, Tciri-ilicd at the cold, the cowboys, the cow-maidens, and the cowherds scream 
aloud, * Prokict us, () Bitlaruiua and Kyishiia. Our lot is now more than we can heax., Nanda 
has oontondod with the Lord of Iho Gods, trusting in your power.’ When Nanda s tiger heard 
these words, he rose up smiling, and lifted np the mountain (of Govardhana) with his hand.® 
Saith Tul’st Das. Magluivau (liidra) thus, by his own action, humbled his own pride. 

11. Tim Biaay PattrikA Tlio Br»ok of Petitions. In this the poet writes in the character 

of a suppliant {<irUdn)fi There is an intorostjng legend as to the way the book came to be 
writtoii. Tiirst Diis first, iw a paurdiplta, wrote the Rdm Chant Mdnas, in which he dwelt on the 
complox sido of llama’s chainctor and on his glory, might and prowess. Then, as & mndin, to 
establish the hearts of those who sought the Lord, he wrote the dealing with ^ma s 

majesty. Thou, lo inoreaso love in tho worshippers of the Lord, he wote as a the CMabah. 

SubHequenfcly io all thin, a murderer one day came on a pilgrimage crying, For tie oveo. 

« Uning It as an umbrella to shelter tho atoaoted cowherds, 

• See footnote 1 to the account of the Kahitt&baU. 
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the Lord Bfirna, east alma to me, a murdeTer.’ Tnl’s!, hearing the well-beloved name, called 
him to hia honae, gave him sacred food which had been offered to the God, declared him ptirifled, 
and sang praises to his beloved deify. The Brdhmaps of Banaras held an assembly, and sent 
for the poet, asking how this murderer’s sin was absolved, and how he had eaten with him. 
Tul’sJ replied, ‘Bead ye your Scripiuroa Their truth hath not entered yet into your hearts, 
Tour intellects are not yet ripe, and they remove not the darkness from your souls.’ They 
replied that they knew the power of the Name, ns reciorded in the Scriptures, * but this man is a 
murderer. How can he obtain salvation ? ’ Tul’s! asked them to mention some proof by which 
he might convince them, and they at length agreed that, if the sacred bull of ’Siva would eat from 
the murderer’s hand, they would confess that they were wrong, and that Tul’si Dfis was right. 
The man was taken to the temple and the bnll at once ate out of his hand. Thus did Tul’si teach 
that the repentance of even the greatest sinner is accepted by the Lord. This miracle had 
the effect of converting thonsands of mon and making them lead holy lives. The result enraged, 
the Kaliynga^ (the present age of sin personified), who camo to the poet and threatened 
saying, 'Thou hast become a stumbling block in my kingdom of wickedness. I will straight- 
way devour thee, unless thou promise to stop this increase of piety,’ Pull of terror, Tul'sl 
D§s confided all this to Hanumat, who consolod him, telling him ho was bluniolesB and advising 
him to become a complainant in the oourt of tho Lord himself. Write a Hnay-patirikd, a 
petition of complaint, and 1 will get an order passed on it by tho master, and will be 
empowered to punish the Kaliyuga. Without such an order I cannot do so, for he is the Ving 
of the present age. According to this advice the poot wrote tho Binay PaltHM. 

The hook is in the form of a series of hymns, adapted to singing, and addressed to the Lord, 
as a king in a oourt. According to earthly oastom, the first hymns, or petitions, aro addressed to 
the lower gc^a, — the door-keepers, ushers, and courtiers as it were, of heaven, and then the 
remaindeil of the book is devoted to humble petitions to the Lord BAma himsulf. Thus,— He 
first addresses GapSsa (the door keeper) (1), then the Sun-god (2), Siva (il — 10), Bhairava 
(Siva, the protector of Ban|jeas} (11), ^mkara (12), Hiva (IS), Siva and Pdrvatl in one (14), 
PSrvatJ (15, 16), the Ganges (17 — 20), tho Yamunfi (21), the Kshfitra-pnla of Banfras (22), 
Chitrakfi{a (23, 24), Hanumat (25 — S6),LakBhma9a (37, 88), Bharaia(30), Satrughna (40),Slta 
(41 — 48). With the 44th hymn the petitions to Biiina begin, and are continued to the 277th. 
In the 278th the poet addresses the whole court, and tho 279th, and last, hymn records the 
successful result of his petitions.^ 

The following are speoimens of this work:— 

Bin. 149. 

SaMA jduh, Ml tmA hahmn, aura fhaitra m mSri I 

Janma gahw&yS tSrS4 dvSrS kinhara, tSrS tl 1 || 

Main tau higdri, ndiha, aS avdratho U UnhS 1 

ToM krtyd-nidhi hymn hanai mSri si h^kS It 2 || 

Dina dwaiina, diTut dwradsad, dina dwhJia dina diUthana | 

JauA lavm tdn na bildhihai Baghubama-bibhithhana II 3 II 
Dai fitJd bina ditM Jiaim, biava4dl^chana»\ 

To atn tu - htn, na ddaari), nata-aSeha-binu1ehana II 4 It 

FarddhinOf ddva, dina haun, evddMna goadnih | 

BdlanahdrS s6 harad, bait, binai hi jhdMA II 5 || 

dihld, moTdh Mhhiyd, jana jdniyd idUehS | 

BaM dia Bdma ndma, hi jehin lai b 6 bdhdhb II 6 II 

Bahani fUi Edma rdvari nita hiyS hnlast hai | 

, bhdvai ■ djauA ham hfiydla tM Tttlaai Ji<»' U 7 II 

t Eal^^igs, as a per^, may ptaotioally be traAelated by ‘ the aoril ’ of Ohristiaolty . [For KaUy ttga’a doin j* 
w*w ae a god in popular poetry, see Z spends of the PtOadh, Vol. II. p. 888 Bo.] 

aoBM editions make 280, aot 279 hymns. 
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In the preceding hymn, the poet has prayed to the Lord to look upon him, — he can do, 
nothing of himself. He now continues, — “ For whither can I go ? to whom can I tell (my 
sorrows) P No other place have I. Have I not passed my life a slave at thy door, and thine 
only? True, often have I turned away from thee, and grasped the things of this world ; but, 
0 thou full of mercy, how can acts like mine be done by thee (that thou shouldst hide thy face 
from me) ? 0 Glory of Raghu’s race, till thou wilt look upon me, my days will he days of evil, 

my days will be calamity, my days will be woe, my days will be defilement. When I turned my 
back to thee, and (it was because) I had no eyes of faith to see thee where thou art ; but thou art 
all-seeing (and oanst therefore look upon me where’er I be). Thou alone, and no other, art like 
unto thyself; thou who dost relieve the sorrows of the humble. 0 God, I am not mine own; to 
some one must I be the humble slave, while thou art absolutely uncontrolled, and master of thy 
will. I am but a sacrifice (halt) offered unto thee; what petition can the reflection in the mirror 
make to the living being who is reflected therein.® First, look thou upon thyself (and remember 
thy mercy and thy might). Then east thine eyes upon me ; and claim me as thy true servant ; 
for the name of the Lord is a sure protection, and he who taketh it is saved. Lord^ thy conduct 
and thy ways^® ever give joy unto my heart ; TuVsi is thine alone, and, 0 God -of mercy, do 
unto him as it seemeth good unto thee.” 

Bifu 195. 

Bali jaun hauh Rdma Qosdnin I 
Kijai kripA A^mid nAmn tl 

Paramdratha - surapura - sfidhanay saba svAraiha mlchadaf blaldz l 
Kali mkdjia suchdU, nija hathina TomhAli chaldt \\ 

Jahah jaJian cldta Mtawatu hita, tahah mta nawa hikhdda jidMkdtl 
Buchi hhdvati bhahhari hhdgahin, samuhdi amita 
Xdhi magana mana^ hyddhi hikala tana^ hachana maWia jhutmt \ 

^tehuh para iumha 96 • Tulaai lei aahala acmSha sagdi || 95 || 

' 0 B&ma, my Holy one, I offer myself a sacrifice unto thee. Show thpu grace unto icae as 

thou art wont. The evil ago hath in its wrath cut off every good way, the means of uttunate^ 
salvation, and the means of attaining to the lower heaven, yea, every ^rthly happiness, every 
goodness,— and hath brought into use its own, hard, evil way. 

Wherever the soul looketh towards good, there ever it causeth new sorrows to increase 
Every pleasure that dolightoth fleoth in terror, while all things that delight not, stand in 
front of a man, in unmeasured numbers. The soul is plunged in spiritual woe ; the body is 
distracted by disease : man’s very words are foul^and false. And yet, (0 Lord,) with thee doth 
Tul’si Dis hold the close kinship of perfect love. 

12. Bdma««cliarita-*m&xiasai^ the Lake of the Gests of R&ma. Written in various metres. 
Most commonly eight pairs (frequently more) of ohaupdU followed by one pair (soineti«aes. more) 
of dihda^ with other metres, in the more high-flown portions, interspersed, Id seven e^dnd, or 
descents (into the lake), viz. 

(1) B&la (2) AyMhyi (3) Ira^ya kfi^da, (4) Kishkindliya k&cida. 

(S) Sundara Laukll (7) Ulitaw. Hn^. 

This work, which is more usually called the Mdna$ Bdufidyan, or the TuVsi^-hrit Bdmdyan, 
is, as already shown, largely quoted in the Bbhdbali. The following references will show that 

• The rofleotion of a man in a mirror is entirely dependent on the man who is reflected. It hxoves as he moves, 
and acts as he wills* So man’s soul, which is but a reflection of the universal Soul, is entirely dependent on 
the will (prSret/Qa) of the Utter for all his actions good and bad. Hence the poet asks that the Lord may will him 
to lead a holy life. Ho has no right to ask for it as a yight,.he can only ask for it as a favour. 

w Raihani sa dc&aroija (-itfjvotoid mjU dchorowpar ^uraJimn} t&M rahcwii-*!afe^,comm.}. 

^^^vyavaMrait^avyavah^aii mantH mitres $ivak prai AM par vmtain.y 

“ The commentator gives as an illustration, diseass spidnging up at a holy, festival. The late Hardwdr affair is 
example in point. 
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certain verses occur twice in the poem itself* Whether this is due to interpolations or not 
I cannot say. My references are ‘ all to Ghhahkan Lai’s Corpus^ and also to the new edition 
published by BAbd Ram DJn Singh. 

Ram. BA., Oh. ?7, 2 « Rum. A., Oh. 212, 3 (RAm Din.. 213, 3) 

Sira dJiari dyasu Tearia iumlithd \ 

Parana dliarama yaha ndtlia hamctrd || 


Bam. Ba,, Oh. 73, 3, 4 

Tapa-hala raclmi prapanclia hidMtd ! 

Tapa-hala BisJinu salcala jaga^trdtd tt 
Tapa-hala Sambliu haraJiin mnglidrd I 

Tapa-hala SekJba dharai malii-hlidrd II 


Compare RAm. Ba., Ch. 163, 23 ^ 

Tapa-hala ten jaga srijai UAIidid I 
Tapa-hala Bishrjn hhaii paritnttd It 
Tapa-hala Samhhu harahln sang hard \ 

Tapa Uk agama na hachhu sanmrd It 

RAm. A., Ch. 89, 2 = RAm. A., Ch. Ill, 7 

Ti pitii main halialm^ saJihiy hawd I 
Jiniha pathao hanu hdlaka alac [\ 

Ram A., Ch. 123, 1, 2 « RAm. Ar., Oh. 7, 2, 3 (llAm Dlu, 2, 3) 

^'Age^-^Bdma LaManu Imo (punt) pdchM 

^dpdim ^Idkha hirdjata (band ati) MchM 
Uhhaya Mclia Siya sdhaii Imisd 
Brahma jiva llclia mdyd jaied* 

Note that the last half line, ‘as MayA oxists between Brubman and the soul,* shows that 
Tul’s! DAs was not ajehogothor in accord w'itli Rjimnniija, who altogetlufr dtiuhnl the existence of 
the MAyA postulated by SaukarachArya- This will he dealt W'ith HubHoqu<»ntly. 

Ram Sun., 23, 1 

Rdma I chara7ia-panhfja 'nra dhnrahA | 
panhd aohala rdju tumha hmthu U 

RAm. 1^., Ch. 1. 8 

Mama charam-pankaja ura diumthil | 

Kaiituha dha Ihdlu kapl harahl U 


The poem was commenced in the year 1874 A. D. in AyddhyO, wlutre the first three 
tS^Anas were -wTitten. Tlicuce ho Wont to Ihuiaiiwt, wlioits THl’hJ 1 )«h ooJiipUhea the work.»® 


I do not give any anal^'sis oJ" tlio eoiituids of tliis <>\'(t(!n<!itt work. Mr. firowwi’s transldtiW 
makes this nnaocoKsary. 1 Iieshatu also to give any omtiiph! of if.. No Hjjooiinon ■will give a 
fail- idea of the poom’s many hoiniticH, and at liio siiino f.iiiio of its (to l<:tu-i.p<>iin limio) dcfecte. 
It would be as unfaiv as to show a singlo pearl as a siutiplo of llio oooim with nil its profundity 
and all its terrors. The 'Mimi-chnrila-mtbium is tint rarliosi, kn.twii, luid at llio sanio time the 
greatest, of X'ul si Das s woiks. Hut, fhotigli the oarlirst, it lm.s none of ila* oriahna'SH whioh we 
^‘g^t expect iu a poot s firat atf.nrtipt at song. Ks ■motro is rorrf/rl, thniigh iii‘v«>r laoiiotonons ; 
Its language is appropriate without hoii.g afl'iHd..!.!, and llu! <-lnu»i r.f f.hoiight, ever bound 
get er by the ono gotdon string oi lovo and devotion to Ids iiiiihU'I', is ■worthy of the greatest 


\ *«• K«r.. th«'i.wt for Uio first tlm... In f.l«. 'iwaiMOS KW 

P^Hoifo is to bn iui«rjwli..t as aftovr. Tbn Hflla, Aymlliyft and Artoy* 
. 8^^ e * s»dtho Kishkindbya, aujnlam, Lai'ikfiiaail Uttara Kiliii,liiM,ut Bantois. ■ 
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poet of any age. In the specimens taken from his other works I have shown what power the 
poet had over language, and how full ihat language would be either of tenderness, or of soul- 
absorbing devotion to the Deity whom he adored, and if I now give an extract from the 
BAmdy&n it is not as a specimien of the work, but to show Turai Das in his lighter, 
perhaps more ai’tificial mood, in which, with neatness and brevity of expression worthy of 
Kiilid^sa*or of Horace, he paints the marvellous transformation of nature which accompanies 
the change from one Indian season to another. I allude to the well-known passage in the 
Xishhmdhya-hd^id which describes the rainy season, and the coming of autumn (Qh, 14 and ff). 
I follow Chhakkan LAl’s text, as nsnal, in this paper, 

A word as to the style. Tu’lsi D&s here adopts a series of balanced, antithetic sentences, — 
each line consisting of a statement of fact and of a simile,— the latter often of a religious nature. 
This method of writing closely resembles that adopted by Kalid&sa in portions of the first book 
of the Raghuvaihsa, and .still more that of the Book of Proverbs. Thus, — (Prov. xxvi, 
7 and 

^ The legs of the lame are not equal ; 

■So is a parable in the mouth of fools» 

As he that bindeth a stone in a sling; 

So is he that givoth honour to a fool. 

As a thorn goeth up into the hand of a drunkard];* 

So is a parable in the mouth of fools- 


In the same style, Tursl Das here says— 

As the shoot lightning flickeretb. 

So is the sliort-livod love of the wicked. 

As the clouds heavy with rain bow down to the earth. 

So bowotli (humbly) the wise man full of wisdom. 

As tho mountains hood not the assaults of the raindrops, 

So the holy man heedoth not the words of the wicked. 

rho translation given by me below will be fouiid to be more full than the above, but it 
will be seen that, throughout, tho text is built on this principle. 


Ghana yliamanda mhha {fo/rajata ghSrd \ 
Priyd-Mna mana darapata m5r& W 
Bdniinb daniaha raha ^ na ghana mdh^ \ 
Kkala Imi prUi )athd tUru ndMhW 
JiaTakluiliih jalada hfiflmi niuTdo \ ^ 

Jaihd natvaJiin hndha Mdyd pda {\ ^ 
Jidndd mjlidta saha%ih ^ giri \ 

KhaU fee hachana * siinta saJia jaisS W 
Chhudm m<U bhari ohaU tordi I 

Jam fMra hn dham hhala Uardi]\ 
MtinU ptmifa Wid dhdhara pinU 
Jmm jlmld mdyd lapaidnd II 
Snnilf b mndti Jala Vharaliih taldwd I ^ 
Mwi mdagma sajjana paUh dwa W 
8arUd jala jala-mdhi mahun di \ 

lL6i achala jmi jiva Eari fd^W 


Jffariia yii&mi irim aankula 
Jimi ’ 


sarmiijM p<vraUh ruiMit pawtha 1 
gvpta J^hin sadagtcmtJia W 14 \\ 


the iot)ia:n antiquary. 
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^ChaupdL 

DddurOf dTinmi chaJiun Msd suhdi \ 

BSda padhaUn iaw bafu samuddi n 
Nava pallava bhae hitapa aniM | 

SddJiaJca mana jasa mili hihehd || 

A-vTsa ja/ujdsa pdta hi%u hliayau I 

Jasa surdja ithala udyama gayan\\ 

ETiojata katahun miUi nahin dMvi\ ^ 

Karat krbdha jimi dharamahi ddri H 
Sasi^sampawna sSha piaTii kaist I 
Upakdvi kai sampati jaisi U 
Nisi tama ghana hliadydta biraja || 

Janu dambhinha kav mild samdjd \i 
Mahdbrishti chali pJiAii hidri\ 

Jimi sutantra bhaye bigarahm ndr^i ll 
Krislii Thirdwakin chatura kisaua I 

Jimi budha tajahin m6ha mada mdnd LI 
JDehkiyadfi chakrabdka khaga ndh^h \ 

Ealihi pdi jimi dharona pardMn \\. 
tisara harakhai tfina rbahin jdnid i 

Jinti Sari-janob^hiya upaja^ na hdmd ll 
JBibidha jcmttb-sankula maid Vkrdjd \ 

Frajd Idrha jimi pdi surdjd [\ 

JaJian tahan ralii patidha thaki udnd | 

• Jimi mdviya^^gana upaje jndnd \i 

DShd. 

Eaha-Mn prahala baka mdruta jakaH tahan ntSgJta hildhin { 

Jimi kapdba ki vpajd kula saddharma nasdhin II 

Kaha-h'im dibasa mahtm nihidct tama kaba^liuh ha pragata patanga I 
Binascd^ upajal jmna jimi pdi hu-sanga su-sanga U 15 U 

ChaupdL 

Barakhd bigata sarada>-ritu di \ 

Laokhimana dikhaM parama suMi rl 
TkdU kdsa sakala moM chhdi t 

JaTm harahhdJcfita pragata bxidhdi \\ 

Vdita Agasti pantha^^ala sokhd \ 

Jimi Idbhaki sbhhal somi^kkd II 
Savitd Sara nirmala gala sdhd | ^ 

Santa Tiridaya jasa gata-mada^ohd || 

Basa rasa sukha sctrita sara pdni II 
Ma/inatd^ydga harahin jimi jhdni II 
J dni sarada ritu khanjana d$ I 

Bdi samaya jimi sukrita suJidS || 

Pmka na rdnu^ siha ati dharani ll 

NUi nipuna nripa kai jasi kara'ni 11 
Jala-sankScha bihala hhai mind ll 

Abudha kutumbi jimi dkana-Jiirnd ll 
Bivm ghana nvrmala soha akdsd \ 

HarJ, gang, iba parihari saba dsd It 
Kahuh kahun brislili sdradi thdri \ 

Kou eka pdwa bhagati jimi mbri || 
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mild. 


OhaU hamhhi taji nagara nHjpdy td^asa, baniJsa, hMhhdri l * 

Jimi Sari-Wiagati srama tajahin usrami clidri U 16 U 


Ohmt^di. 

SuhM mHa jd nim agddlid \ 

Jimi Hari-sarana na dhau Mdlid W 
FMU kamala^ sdha sara haisd I 
• Nirguna Brahma saguna hliae jaisci It 
Qmtjata madliuhara muMara mmpd \ 
Sundara khaga raha ndnd rupd U 
Chakrah&ha mam duhha nisi piMi It* 

Jimi dur^na para^sampati dikhi |t|i 
Ohdtaka mfcata trikM ati 6h}n I 

Jimi euhha lahal na Sanham^ArbM ||! 
Saroidi tapa nisi sasi apahara^ { 

. Somicb^dct/rctsa jimi pdtaha tarai ll* 

BdhM indib ohak6ra Hmuddi i 

Chitawahin jimi EUavi^gcbnOf Sarv pdi U) 
^Masalaa dansa hM Mma-irdsdv 

Jinni dwija~dr6h(i Hi hula^no/su U; 


DShd: 

BUmi iha sankula raU gaS samSa-neu 

Sada-gur& tnUt jdhi^ jmt smsaya SArama sanmddurl? n 

Mm& addresses LaJcslimana, while they are waiting in the Kishkindhya. forest for the rams, 
to p ass over, that they may start on their search for Sltt. 

Ohmpdl-^Th0 sky corei-od with arrogant rain-olonds fiemely reareth w^^^ 

distraught bereft of its darUng. The sheet lightning, flickereth amidst ^e 
fitful Mthe short-lived love of the wicked. The heavy 

close-belUed to . the ’ earth, Hke a wise man stooping neath his weight of wisdom. Thj 
mountains hear the never-ceasing assaults of the rain f 

e^rso the holy man heedoth not the words, of the wicked.. Each shallow strea^i, flooded 
to the brim, hasteneth oaghrly on its way, like a vain Mow ^ 

The okar water which falleth on the earth is become mud (and hideth “ 

cai-es of this world envelop the soul (and hide it from its •• wZ the 

there a rill, the water filleth the lakes, like virtue, entermg a f f ^ 

rushing rivers- ffow into the Ocean, and fihd rest, even, as the soul fin . re 

Bm-^The grass groweth green ‘and thick upon the SfJ^'vr^idrtht 

so that they cannot beWd out.* and even so the disputations of the nAhehavers ever 

true path of the soriptureB. * ,.. t t 

o»^t - Tko fToj. >uni totiry «o.»t »iy *1» 

Fresh shoots appear on bushes, as wisdom sprmgeth m schemes of the wicked 

arka and'yaia* trees lose thoir green leaves from the rainfall, Xn a man 

. fail under a righteous governor. Seek where thou prosperous ’with its fields of 

yieldoth to jiassion his piety doparteth. Eaar shme ^ darklights the countless fire- 
corn, M fait ae a charitaljlo man bkaaed by prospenfy . eomnanioa (ibe night of 

S!« am radiimb lik. nnlo hypoorit« that lata »•* ““,^V°Xby 1 Il»* »»- 
ignorance); The field banks (left unoared fw) devices ? but ^e wise and clever 

storms, as a woman is ruined by being left to his heart of delusion, passion, and 

■ tabaadman tteodolb hia oropa, aa tt. t.i» »•» to ago of »» i 

prida. B.dhma,lgooie bath bfdito. itwlf. •• 1“*? taBP*™®, " ” * « 
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and as on the barren land, for all the rain, not a Wade of -grass is seen, so Inst is bom not in 
thfe heart of a serrant of the Lord. The edrth is brilliant Tvith swarms of manifold li-png 
creatures- soi under a good governor, do his subjects multiply. Hero and there a wearied • 
traveller sitteth to rest himself, as a man’s senses rest when wisdom is born in him. 

mU.—M, times a mighty wind ariseth and hither and thither soattereth the clouds, as, 
with the birth of a disobedient son? a hoasohold’s piety is destroyed. At one time, by day, 
here is a thick darkness, at another time the sun is visible ; oven so, true knowledge is 
destroyed or born, as a man consorteth with the vile or with tho holy. 

CAtMipdf.— The rains are past, the Antnmn-timo is como ; 0 Lakshmana, see how fair the 
world appeareth. (The first sign that it cometh) is the white-benrdod blossom of the tall thatch- 
grass, which hideth the earth as though declaring that tho old ago of the rains had come. 
Canopus shineth in the heavens, and tho water which drowned tho pathways is drying .up, as 
desire drieth up when the True Content is achieved. Tho water glistonoth clear in the streams 
and lakes, like a holy man’s heart from which passion and delusion have departed. Gen% 
minisheth the depth of the streams and lakes, as tho wise man gradually loseth .his thoughts of 
self. The wagtail knoweth that the Autumn is an-ivod, and comoth forth from its hiding place, 
beautiful as a good work done in season. No mud is there, and yet no dnst, fair shineth the 
world, yea, like unto tho deeds of a loro-learned king : yet as tho waters fall the fish are 
troubled, as a foolish spendthrift is* perplexed when his possossions are wasted. Tho sky serene 
and pure, without a cloud, is like unto a servant of tho Lord, who is free from all earthly 
desire ; while now and then there fall a few drops of Autumn rain, — fow, as the few, who 
place their faith in me.^® 

B6hd , — Joyfully issue forth fnom the cities, kings and oromitos, merchants and beggars, 

. even as the four orders of mankind desert all care when they find faith in tho Loi'd. 

CAoMpdi.— Happy ai-e tho fish where tho water is doc]i 5 and happy is ho who findeth 
naught between him and tho fathomless meroy of tho Lord. Tho lotuses bloom, and the lakes 
t. p.VA from them a charm, as tho pure Spirit bccomoth lovely when it taketh material form.^* 
The noisy bees hum busily, and birds of many kinds sing tuneful notes. Tho BrAhmatii goose 
alone is mournful when it seoth tho night approach (which separateth it from its mate), as the 
evil man mourneth when ho sooth tlio prosperity of another. ThecAdtaft waileth initsover waxihg 
thirst, even as an epemy of tho doity never fijidcth peaeo. The moon by night consoleth for Ihe 
heat of the autumn sun, as sin vanishoth at tho 'sight of a holy man. Tho partridge-coveys gaze 
intent upon the moon, like pious men whoso only tlmnght is for tlio Lord. Tho gnat and the 
gadfiy disappear in fear of winter, as surely as a house is destroyed which |Kirsecutoth Brahmai^. 

D67id.— The swarms of living croatnros with whicli, in tho miny sonson, tlio earth vm 
fulfilled, are gone. When they found tho Autumn approaching, ihoy dopartod. So, when' a 
man findeth a holy spiritual guide, all doubts and errors vanish. 

(3) Iiegcmds and Traditions. 

In conclusion, it will ho int^sting to record such Icgeiuls regarding the'jioet, as have not 
been already given in this paper. • Some of those have beon'published hufove, but others are, I 
believe, new to English scholars. 

I commence hy giving some valuable foctis commntiieaied Ifi me by Miihfiinah 6 padhy&ya 
Sudlnlkara DvivMi. Some say that the poet was a Eftnyakubjo, and others that he was a 
Saray'Q.parlna<-Br4hma9, lirahmuijis of tho former clan conihmiu tho reoeipt of presents, begging 
for alms, and tho like ; but Tul’st DAs in KaMtldvali, Ut., 73, says distinctly, ‘JdyS hda 
mahgam, I was born in a family which bogged,’ and bunco ho must ho oonsidorml to have been a 
Sarayfiparlua. Tradition adds that he was a DuM of tho ParAAara giltra of that clan. The most 
: - a ooonnts state that he was 'born in Samvat 1689 (A. D'. 1632), so that he must . 

i ; M BSma -was of oontse an inoaraation of the Lord. 

M Here Ttl’ti DAs oertairfy speaks both Pf a Nirgnpaih stud not of a Sagunodi, Brahman. 
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hare been 42 years of age when he commenced writdne the 

borne out by the nature of the work, which is that of a iMtnreinteUp!^*’ oonclnsion is 

Informer days, bofor. thoBri&h rule, ckildre. bom ut fb. midlnu 
and at the beginning of that of Mflia, were said to be bom in Ahi,J “ JySshfhS, 

considered to be of the worst possible natnre and destined + a Tvas 

account he would usuaUy be aLndoned by his ^ren^ *0 ^foy ld 3 0 ^^ 

affection they could not be so inhuman, they would not loot ^ ^ natural 

Thus, in the MuMrttwehmtdmar^ (composed about Tul’sl Dfis^r T ®igtt years. 

Uiv^ tatra parityaj&d, vd muMatk pitd ’syd 'shtasamdm xtaSuit ’ Tr, Ti “ “ ^*ten, •jdta^h 
mentioned as having been born to Rdvana in AhhuUa-m&la and to t NSrantaka is 

this way. He did not die, but grew up and had ll T abandoned in 

IJtod.’, inuBgutiou, Ea™,. ueut fer them, uud they were tilleTiu tte 

ubmiSh^b^rbum 

holder would have had aught to do with such a child. He tellf ns hi ’ ™^®ctable honse- 
227, 2, <janrmi janaJca tap jammi, haramalmuhidhi-Mn sirajyd TcSr “ ‘ d 

mother brought mo into being and then abandoned me, and God Idmself and 

good fortune, and forsook me.' Compare, also, the whl passa^ aWe anS W ^h 
tmii, m., 73. Ho must, as a boy, have Kved and wandered over Ihdia wRh this 
learnt from him and his companions the story of Mma, as he himself tells us w ^ ^ 

He Probably ^med Tulasl D4sa by the sftdhu, according to a custom which these 
men have. When they desire to purify any person, they cause him to eat a Mad leaf S 

has been dedicated to an imago of Vishpu. This was probably done in the unfortunf Jkd’t 
case, and hence his name. •'uimne laa s 

He is popularly supposed to have been a profound pandit, but this is an evident error as 
IS shewn by his works. His Sanskrit is full of mistakes, e. y., in the introduotoir^&ra 
R, he writes chintakaaya mamhhrv^a^a^ for ' 

UrmgA or _m tlio liMrdshfaha,^^ Budrdahfakam idath pT6Jita,h vi^r4^ hara-may4, for °t6^a. 

According to tradition, his father’s name was Itmi Rftm Bnkla Ddbfi, and*his mother’s' 
Hnlasi. His real name was, as he tells us in H. Bdm. VL, 94, R4m B6M His sniri^Bi 
preceptor was named Nawhari. His father-in-law’s name was Dinahandhn Pathak his wife?, 

^tnftvali, and liis son’s Tftrak.*^ places claim the honour of his birth.*ei«. Tarf 

in &e Doab, HastinApur, Hftjlpur near Ohitrakfit, and RfijApur, in the district of BafidS, on the 
banka of the Yamuna. Of these, Tarl appears to have the best claim. In his vouth he 
studied at SttkarakshiStra, the modern Sfirfln (Bdm. Ba., d6. SO). He married in his fetWs 
lifetime, and after the latter’s death, he lived contentedly as a householder, and begni a son 
As explained elsewhere, Tul’si DAs was a follower of the miiahiddvaiita Vedantfo of 

Rfimfinuja, as modified by RitmAnanda. It would be incorrect, however, to call him a strict ' 
adherent of tliat sect. I have previously pointed out that, in- AvAdhvA he was a Smirta. not 

“ Eto. Bl, d6. 80, 1 [itaUipimi m'ja, gura, 4'e,) and the following cftaitpdto. This PMsaga aim faiiip, ww tliiTt 

he leamiKl *0 «<^«tory from this Mhu, afguru. as he called him, in Seaeijit. and why he determined to teU a 
in the vernacular (hMkh^haddha, Ac.) •‘^“**"**0 to tou u 

w See remarkR ahovo on the KahiMhdti. 

The following doh^^« give the above particulars 

AiamMma hai 

Hula$t kahata $aha 
(Praha)ldda*udMram nCima^kari 
Prag<4a mU kahata jetffa 

J)tmbcmdhu. Tdthaka kuhata 

Bain^Ajalt tiya ndma ha£ wuia xwium gma not 11 

The Gu:ra*s name esaunot be plainly given without sin, bnt it is that form of Tishnu which saved Prahlfida i e 
Narahajx. B’rom the last lino it appears that the poet's son died at an early age, ' * ' ** 

The poet also mentions his Guru's name in a similarly disguised fashion in Elm. Ba., sd. I, 6 ‘ handaun guru- 
gaoa-sa^a NABA-rtl^a kabi,’ With regard to his mother's name, vide, post 


piid-n&ma gaga j6.na I 
Jkdast ken sum kdna II 
guru k6 sm.U sidhu I » 
kaM hdta opeerMhu ll 
sasu/ta ndma saha hdi I 
suia fdraka gata Mi l| 
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a Vair%l Vaisbiiava, and also ■worshipped MaMd^va to some extent. In the Itdmdyan^^ he 
himself '’states that he has followed many scriptures, and now and then he even alludes 
to the nirvisMa advaiia Vedantic teaching of ^ankarAchArya, with its rndyd and its nirgunath 
Brahma. A great fi-iend of his was Madhu-sAdana Sarasvati, -who was a follower of the 
doctrine of ^aikaraohArya. As a whole, however, his teaching may he taken as that of the 
viHshlddvaita vMdnta, with a liberality, leaning sometimes to appix) val of strange or more esoteric 
doctrines. I have obtained from Baba M6han Das SAdhn the following genealogical table 
showing the line of s'u.ocessioii of the teachers of the poet. It starts from Si*i-MannArAyana, 
who was twelfth in ascent of teachers before RAmAnuja. I have no means of checking it, and 
give it for what it is worth, and with the warning that it is probably largely based upon 
unwritten tradition. Some of the names are interesting and well known. I give in a parallel 
column another list of names received from Pat’nA, which differs in a few particulars, and the 
authority of which is unknown to me. 


MAhan Dfis’s List. 

Pat’nA List. 

Mohan Bus’s List. 

Pafna List. 




21 

Sri Pimishuttamachdr- 

As in Mohan Das. 

1 

Sri MaiinAi4yana 

\ 


ya. 


2 

Sri Lakshmi 


22 

Sri Gaiigadliavaniinda. . 

Ditto. 

3 

Sri Dharamxini 


23 

Sri Ramedvaraiianda... 

Sri RAmamisra. 

4 

Sri SSnapatimuni 


24 

Sri Dvdiilnanda 

As in Mohfin DAs. 

5 

Sri KArisunumxmi 


25 

Sri Ddvdiumda 

Ditto. 

6 

Sri Samyan^thamuni,.. 

f Not given. 

26 

Sri Sydmananda 

Ditto. 

, 7 

Sri N&thamuni 


27 

Sri SrutAnanda 

Ditto. 

8 

Sri Puudarika 


28 

Sri NityA-nanda 

Ditto. 

. 9 

Sri Rdmami^ra . 


29 

Sri P(lrnA.na.nda 

Ditto. 

10 

Sri Pdrankusa 


30 

Sri Haryilnanda 

Ditto. 

11 

Sri TA.imindchA,rya .•*. 

/ 

31 

Sri Srayyunanda 

Not given. 

12 

SeI RiMlNTTtTASyAMIN. 

Sri RamanujasvA.- 
xain. 

32 

Sri Harivarydnanda ... 

As in Mohan DAs. 

13 

Sri Satak6pAcliA,rya ... 

3 -KT i • 

33 

Sri RilgLavilTumda ... 

Ditto. 

.14 

Sri Km’Adfi/OliAirya 

> Not given. 

34. 

Sbi RImInanla*® ... 

Ditto. 

,15 

Sri L6kA.chA>rya 

As in Mohan Das. 

35 

Sri Surasui’unanda®” ... 

Ditto. 

16 

Sri Pai4darA.oliA.rya ... 

Ditto. 

30 

Sri MAdhavA.na.nda ... 

Ditto. 

17 

Sri V'A.kA.oliA.rya 

Sri MaghatindrA.- 

37 

Sri GariMnanda 

Sri GarihadAsaji, 



chA.rya. 

38 

Sri La.kshtnidARa.ji ... 

As in Mohan DAs, 

18 

Sri Lokdrya ... 

As in Mohan DA.S. 

39 

Sri GupAhidAsaji 

Ditto. 

19 

Sri DAvadhipacMrya ..i 

Ditto. * 

40 

Sr i N arahar i duKaj i ... 

Ditto. 

20 

Sri Sailesdcharya 

Ditto. 

41 ^ 

Sai TULASlUASAji ... 

Ditto. 


Bd. filo. 7. n^'ri^-^iirCiAia-mgamwjama-HamvmaWn, 

19 "Wilpon, Beliffioiis ^eets of the TiinthU, fyivoH a nmcTi sljortor lino of floKomit Ix-twct^n RainAuaja 
Ramaiiaiida. On p. 35, n. 1, ho conoludes that Uumfinuja waHhom aliont tlio <‘n>l of tlio 11th (»ontury, and that th$ 
first half of the 12th oentui'y was tho period at which his famo as teacher was cwiahlishcd. Oii p. 47, he 
“ BArndnand is sometimes said to have boon tho immediate disciple uf liuniftunja, but this ixppearH to he un error/^ 
He adds that a more particular account gives the following sucuussion 

1 ItamAnuja (No. 12 in above list) 

2 HevAnanda (No. 25) 

3 Harinanda (P No. 32) 

4t BAghavdnanda (No, 33) 

. 5 Edmfinanda (No, 34) 

about the end of tho 18th century. Tho JihaklnmM. omits No. 4 in the iibove ii^ 
accuracy of the list given by him, and boUevos that KAmAnanda was not earlier 
hot beginning of the 16th century > thus putting tbroo conturios between tho two masters. 
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His fathei^in-law, Diiiabandhn, was devoted to the adoration of Rama, and his daughter, who 
bad been married to Tul’si DAs in her girl-hood, hut who, according to custom, lived with, her 
family till she was giown up, became also imbued with the same faith, and, when holy men 
visited her father used to tend them, and entreat them hospitably. When she grew up she 
went to live with her hnsba.nd, w'ho became passionately' devoted to her. After a son had 

been horn, one day, Tnl’si DAs came homo, and discovei'ed that his wife, without letting him 

know, had gone to her father’s house. Full of anxiety he followed her there, and was received 
by her with tho following dohds : — 

Zdja na hir/ufa dpu U dliaurd dyehu sdtlia I 

Dh'ilea dliikfi aiao jpre^iia hi hahd kahciuh main ndtJia || 

Asihi-iiluirwa-mnifa Mha mama td m&h jaisi prUi I 

T(dsi janu Sri lUma mahah hota na tau hhava-bMU li 


‘Are yon not lillod with sliamo, that you have pursued me here ? Fie on such love. What 
can I say to you, my Lord ? My body is hut made of perishable bone and stin, and if such love 
as you have for it, liixd boon but devoted to the holy Rama, the terrors of existence would not 
have existed for you.’ 


Immediately on hearing these words, Tul’si Das became ‘ converted,’ and set out again for 
his own homo. IJis wife, wlio had by no means intended to produce so violent a reaction, 
followed, calling him back, and asking him to stay and eat, that she might return with him. 
But ‘what could a fan do, in the face of a whirlwind ?* Tul’sl Das from that moment became 
an ascetic and, abandoning lionso and home, “wandered about as a ‘ released ’ worshipper of 
Rama, He made AyodliyA, and subsequently Banaras, his head-quarters, from which he 
frequently visited su<di places as Mathura, Vyinduvana, KurukshStra, PraySga (Allahabad) and 
Purush6ttamapui‘i* 

After ho had loft his homo, his wife wrote to him the following letter— 

Kiiti hi klAni hanaha si rahata sakhim sahga sbi { 

Mold phafS M dara mlUh anaia hatS^^ data h6i II 

‘ Slondor of loin am I, and, fair like gold, I dwell amid my girl-companions. I fear, not 
that my own (heart) may break, but that thou may perchance be captured by some other 
woman/ 


To this Tul’s! Das replied-— 

KafS oka JH'^yhundthoi mhya Miulhi jatd sira-hesa \ 
llama to rhdhlid promu’^rasa paint Ice tipadesa U 

‘ Captured uIoikj by Rnghunutlm am I, with my locks bounded in matted curls* That is 
flavour of the love which I have tasted, taught by my own wife.’ 

On receiving tin's reply, his wife Hojit him her blessing, and praised him for the course he 
had adopted. 

Years afterwards, when Tarsi was an old man, he was returning from Chitrakuta, and, rapt 
in devoiion he oiirne to his father-in-law’s village, and called at hie house for hospitality, with- 
out recognizing It, or knowing wliere ho was. His wife, who was now also very old, came out, 
according to custom, to tend tlie venerable guest, and asked him what he desired to eat. He 
replied, ‘ I will make a mess of pottage/ and so she prepared him an eating place (chauhd) and 
brought him wood, riee, pease, vegetables, and clarified butter. Tul’si DAs, as is the custom 
of Smftrta Vaishnavas, began to cook his food with his own hands. After his wife had heard him 
speak once or twice she recognized him, and became full of joy that her husband had so mam- 
festly become a devotee of UAma. She, however, did no# disclose herself, but only said, 
* Reverend sir, may I bring you some pepper P’ He replied ‘ there is some in my wallet. ay 


a* Kafnih sss phaihs jM, 
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I bring yon Bome sour condiment?’ ‘There ia some in my wallet.’ ‘May I bring yon some 
camphor?’ ‘There is some in my wallet.’ Then, without asking permission, she attempted to 
wash his ieet ; but he would not let her. After this she passed the whole night thinking to 
herself ‘How can I manage to stay with him, and to spend my time at once serving the Lord 
and my husband ?’ At one time she would wish to do so, and at another time she would 
remember that her husband had left her and become an ascetic, and that her company would 
only embarrass him. Finally she made up her mind that, as he earned about with him, in 
his bag, like pepper, sour condiments, and camphor, she as his wife, would be no 

impediment to him. Accordingly, at early dawn she invited Tul’sl to stay there, and worship. 
He refused, in spite of all her entreaties. He would not even stay to eat. Then she said 
‘ Reverend sir, do you not know me ?’ He replied ‘No.’ ‘Reverend sir, do yon not know 
whose house this is ?’* ‘ No.’ ‘Do you not know what town this is ?’ ‘ No.’ Then she told 

him who she was, and asked that she might be allowed to stay with him; to which he would in 
no way agree. She continued, — 

Khariyd^ Mari 'kapHra loh uehita na piya Uya tytiga I 

JcJiariyd moTii tneli heti achnla harau a-nuruija || 

‘ If there be in your wallet eveiything from chalk to camphor, yon should not, my love, 
have abandoned your wife. Either take me also in your wallet, or elso (abandon it) and 
devote yourself entirely to love for the Omnipotent (giving up all care for oar-thly things).’" 
Thereupon TfU’sl D&s departed, and gave away all the things in his wallet to Brahmans, and 
his wife's knowledge of things divine {jduna) became fullm* than before.' 

f 

On one of Ms journeys, Tul’sl DAs, after visiting BhrjguvaSraiii,^f'» Itfifmanagar and ParasiyS, 
being attracted by the devotidn of Gambhlra D6va, Uaju of GAy Ghat, stayed there a short time, 
and thence went to Brahinapur2« to visit the shrine of BralimGsvaraiiaiha MahAdeva. From 
Brahmapur he went to the village of KAnt,37 There not only did he find no place, where he 
could get any food, but was distressed to see the people devoted to the nianners and customs of 
female demons (Rakshasi). He went on his way, and met a (u>wherd (aMn ubMra) of KAiit, 
named Mahgar or MangarA, the son of Sauwai^ Ahh\28 Ho had a cattle yard in the open plain, 
where he used to offer hospitality to holy men* With great humility, ho invited Tul'si Das 
thither and gave him some milk, which the poet boiled down into hhGd, and ate. He then asked 
Maugar to ask a boon, and the latter begged first that he might bo endowed with perfect faith 
in the Lord, and secondly that his family, which was short lived, miglit b<» a lung lived one. 
TuVsi DAs replied, ‘If you and your family commit no thefts,®^ and avoid catisuig affliction to 
any person, your desire will be fulfilled/ It is now claimed that the blessing has been 
fulfilled. The story is still well known both in BaliyA and SliAhAbad ilistrietH. In 1889 A.D. 
the representative of his family was an old man Jiamod Bihurt *A,hlr. Mafigar’s descen- 
dants have always been well known, over since, for tho Tmdy liospitality they offer to holy 
men, and are said never to commit theft, though other Ahlrw of tho same village have 
by no means so good a reputation. 


^ This verse is Diihahali 255, with slight diiforenees of readinfi:* 

as EhariyA is the technical name for a Vaishnava mendicant’s wallet. It is matic of khfiru/l cloth, and carried 
on the shoulder. 

The meaning^ is that he keeps himself loo well supplied with delicaeicH, to he a pure tTumdicant. Ho should 
he either a pure mendicant, or not at all. 

® Bhpi^r&foama (de) is the ohiof town of tho District of BaliyA, opposits .ShrihAhful, and cant of BanAras, in the 
W. FarasiyA is in the same district. It is said to bo the site of FarA^ara’s horniiia^c. also HAnsanagar 
and OrAy OhAt are in BaliyA. The latter is no longer thu scat of a llAjA. 1.’hc ftimily of the KAjA of <-}Ay GhAt is now 
settled at HaVdt in the same district. They arc Kshaitriyos of tho Hayahn clan* 

* Brdmapur is in the District of ShAhAbAd (Arrah). A mSIA is held there at tho foKtival of the SivarAtri. 

I. AUg Ih ShdhAbAd, about two miles east of Brahmapur. It is in fact commonly known as KAi>t -Brahmapur. 
iB«n of the same names are prominent figures in tho well known folk sorjg of Ijorik. 
notorious thieves. 
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From Kant, Tnl si Das went on to BSia Patant where he met a Pandit, aSakadvipi Brdhman 
named Gobind Misra, and a Kshattriya, named Raghnnath Singh. These received him with 
great hospitality. He complained that the name of the town, BSia Patant, was not a, good one 
and suggested its being changed to Raghnnath’pnr, by which both Raghnnath Singh’s name 
would be preserved, and also hundreds of thousands of men would be continually uttering a 
name of Rama, (». «., Raghunatha) when speaking of it. This proposal was agreed to and the 
place is now known as Raghnnath’pnr ; it is a station on the Bast Indian Railway, and is about 
two miles south of Brahmapnr.*®’ The ehavrd, or place where Tul’si Das used to sit is still 
shown there. Another village in the neighbourhood is called Kaithi, where the principal man, 
JSrawar Singh, is said to have received the poet, and to have been initiated by him. 

Tul’st Das at first resided in Ay6dhya. as a Smarta Vaishpava, and here the Lord usmo jg 
said to have appeared to him in a dream, and to have commanded him to write a Bdm&yana in 
the vernacular language used by the common people. He commenced it in the year 1574 A.D. 
and had got as far as the end of the Aramja-M^ when his differences with the VairAg} 
Vaishnavas, with whose regulations about food he could not cdmply, iVid noe d him to go to 
Banaras, where he completed the poem. 

He settled in Banftras at Asi-ghAt, near the L61Arka-kund, and here he died in the year 1623 
A.D. A gMf on the Ganges near this place is still called the Tul’sl-ghAt. Close by is a temple 
in honour of Hanumfin, said to have been built by the poet, as mentioned, when describing the 
legend as to manner in which the Bdmdjfid came to be written. 

It is said that, after he had finished his great poem, he was one day bathing at Manikar- 
niH-ghtU, when a pandit, who was proud of his knowledge of Sanskrit came up to him and 
said, ‘ Reverend sir, Tour Honour is a learned Sanskrit Pandit. Why, therefore, did Your 
Honour compose an epic poem in the vulgar tongue.’ Tul’sl D^s replied ; ' My language in the 
vulgar tongue is imperfect, I admit, but it is better than the erotios^i of you Sanskrit-knowing 
gentlemen*’ ^ How is that ?’ said the Pandit, * Because,’ said Tnl’si, 

Ma7ii IMjma bihha pdrai p&rana ami nijidri | 

Kd Ghhdhdiya hd sangrahiya kaJiahu biUha hioMn II 

‘ If thou find a jowolled vessel full of poison, and an earthen cup (pdram-puravd) full 
of ambrosia, which wilt thou refuse, and which wilt thou accept ? Tell me this after thou hast 
considered the matter.’ 

Ghana ‘Sytlma 'Sukla®® was a great Steskrit poet, but used to prefer to write poems in the 
vernaeular. Some of the latter were on religious topics, and a pandit reproached him for this, 
telling him. to write for the future in the pure Sanskrit language, and God would he pleased 
thereby. Ghana Syfima replied that ho would ask Tul’s! Dis, and do what he advised. He ften ' 
laid the whole matter boforb the poet, who replied,— 

Kd bhdhhd led saihshrUa prima chdhiyS sahoha I 
Kama jo dwai Mmari kd lai karat kwndmhd li 

‘ Whether it be in the vulgar tongue, or whether it be in Sanskrit, all that is necessary is 
true Love for the Lord. When a rough woollen blanket is wanted (to protect one in the storm), 
who takes out a silken vest ? ’ 

It was the custom of Tul’sl DAs to cross the river As! every morning for purificatory 
purposes. On his way back, ho used to throw the water, which remained unused in his Utd^ 

It was originally two villages, B(^la and Pataut, wMoh have grown into one, 

MyiH->vain^na, More literally, deacription of heroines. 

This is D^MhaU 361, with slight variations of reading. 

Modern Vemwsular Literatnire ofEindUMn, § 92. 

DChdbalt 572, and Sat’sal VIL125. The Ealiynga is the time of Siam wnd d/fang, when the rough protection 
of the vernacular is wanted, and not the silken graces of Sanskrit to teach people the right #ay. Kumdneh 
explained as equivalent to qamdeh (Arabic) * close texture,* hence as above- 
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upon a mango tree which grew there. A ghost (preid) lived in that tree, and one day he 
appeared to the poet, thanked him for the daily dmnght of water, and told him to ask a boon. 
Tul’s! asked to be shown the Lord Enma with his attendants. The ghost replied, ‘ I have no 
power to show you Rama, but I can show you how to get to see him. In a certain temple the 
story of' the Bdmdyand is being recited. There you will find a very poor miserable looking 
man, who comes before every one else to hear the reading, and goes away last of all. That is 
Hauuman. Go to him privately, fall at his feet, and make known your petition to him. If 
he be willing, he will show you TuVsi Das wont hoifie, bathed and worshipped, and 

then went and sat where the reading was to go on. Sure enough, as the ghost had said, a, 
wretched looking man came first of all and stayed till the very end. When he went away, 
Tul’si followed him, and when they got to a lonely place, fell at liis feet, calling him Hannman 
and making known his petition. HanumAn said : * Go thou to Chitrakiita and there wilt thou 
bo vouchsafed a sight of Rama Chandra/ With these words ho disappcai’ed. 

TuFsi Das started for Chitrakfita with his heart full of lovo and joy ; stayed there a few days- 
to visit the various holy places, and then, one day, took a walk outsiclo the city, where all of a 
sudden he came upon a BdrnLUd, or dramatic representation of the history of llama. The scene 
which was being acted was the Conquest of Lanka, including the giving of the kingdom to Vibhi- 
shana, and the return to Ayfidhya. There were Rama, Lakshmana, Sita, Hannman, and all their 
friends. When Tarsi Das had finished looking on he turned to go home, and mot a Brahman, 
w'ho was no other than HanumAn in disguise. *Sir,’ said Tul’si Dus, * tliis is a very excellent 
Ram LUd' The Brahma^ said, ‘ Are you mad, talking of Ram lAhU at this time of year ? Here 
they only take jdace in ASvih and Kartik (October and November). This is not the season for 
the Rdm LtW Tnl’s! Das, feeling annoyed at the brusque answer which ho received, replied, 
‘No, Sir, I have just seen one with my own eyes, come along, and I will show it to you.' He 
took the Brahma^ back to the scene of the lAld, but, when they got there, there was nothing 
visible. Tursl asked all the people about, ‘Where is the Rdm lAld I saw just now going on here ? 
Where have the actors gone to ? Did not you see it Everyone said, ‘ Wlio would see a lAU 
at this season P ' Then Tul’sl remembered what HanumAn had said to him at Banaras, and 
recognized that what he had thought was a htld was really a vision of tlio actual heroes 
of the drama. Full of shamo at not having recognized his Lord and done honour to him, he 
went home weeping, and refused to eat. At night, when ho liad gone to rest, HanumAn came to 
him in a dream, and said to him ‘Tul’s!, regret not. In this Kali Yuga, even gods get no 
opportunity of seeing Rama. Blessed art thou among men, that liohatli hIiowu himself to thee. 
Now abandon sorrow, and adore him more/ Ooraforted by theso words, the holy man returned 
to BanAras, and spent his days adoring his Master. It was on his way home on this occasion, 
that he met his wife as already recorded. 

As Tarsi DAs was going homo one dark night in Banaras, ho was sot noon by robbers, 
who rushed at him crying ‘ Ho did not attempt to protect himself, but stood his 
ground fearlessly, saying ; — 

Bdsam dlidsani ho dhahd rajan^ chrtlmh ilisi ohord I 

Balata dmjdnidhi dekhiyd hajn hUari Imvra H 


Tlie gkost was a wicliod naan who had died tindor the troojuKtontHidti Ho had ihu:i uot gone to 

Heaven, but had been saved, by propinquity to tho holy plaoo, from going to hull. Ho was aooordiugly settled in 
the mango tree. The story goes that after his intoiviow with Dtls, ho was allowed ontrauco into the city, 
and thereby obtained salvation. 

88 Compare JDohOhali 239, in which tho sooond half lino runs, 

‘ Sanhara nija rOhldyfl chitai fmVtehana h^ira^* 

‘0 Siva, protect thine own city (Baniiras), with a glanoo {JLilnrnlly margin) of thy propitious oyo.* Siva liad throe 
eyes j two were propitious, and the third turned to ashoB him on whom iU glantui fell (/». y., KAmudOva. Of. Rdm. Ba., 
ch. 87, 6, taba Hwa timra naya^net ughO,r^), I am indobtod to Pandit SndhAkar BvivAdl i'or thiH ox])lanation of this 
dil&calt verse of which I have soon sovoral atlomptod trauslatiottB. Tho Hixty-yoar oyedo of Jupiter is divided into 
of 29 years each, sacred to Brahmfl, to Vishpu and to Siva, respectively. Tho last scoro or ‘Budra- 
^ Tul’si Dfls’s time about V. 8. X655 (1598 A. D.j, Just when the MusalmAuH commenced to oppress 
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«By day, I am rudely thmst aside by sco&i-s; by night, robbers surroEad me. O' 
HanumSii, thou monkey-prince, tbon son of KSsarin,' gaze in compassion as they oppress me.' 

, Whereupon Hanumiln appcai-ed and so terrified the robbers that they fell to the ground 
in fear, and Tul’s! wont on his way unmolested. ® 

, Another tliief-legond is better known. A thief came by night to break into bis hous^ but 
as he was aboflt to enter, ho was alni-med to see n mysterious watchman, armed widr bow and 
arrow standing in his way. The tliief retreated, to come again two or three times the same 
night, but always witli the same result. The same tiring happened for two nights more. On 
the morning of the third day, the thief approached Tul’sl D* and asked who the handsome 
dark-oomplesioned man was that was living in his house. Tul’si asked him when he had seen 
him, and the thief confessed the whole affair. Then the poet recognized that the mysterious 
stranger could be no other than his master, Edma, and grieved that his possessing property 
should have given his Lord such trouble to guard it, distributed all he had to Brdhmatis, 
offering some to the thief also. The latter, overwhelmed with remorae, gave up his house 
and home, and became a follower of Tarsi Das. 

A mendicant of tlie Aliikh'*^ Sect came to Banaras, and every one gave him alms except Tul’^t 
Das, Annoyed at this lie came to the poot^s residence with his usual cry ‘ Alakh kaM, AlahA 
U Mho,' ‘ Tell of the Unseen. Seo the Unsoon/ Tnl’s! made no reply. Then the mendicant 
began to abuse him, bat TuPst replied ; ‘ Why do you abuse me, and call upon the Unseen P 
Call upon Rama,’*— 

V Hama lakhu Jtama'^hi hamSra lahht havna liamdra he lUha I 

Tnlast alakhahi kd lahliahu • IRdma-ndma japu n^oha \\ 

* Thou who art in the midst of ** I *’ and of ‘^mino,** see (that which thou callest) ” and 
<that which is) really T.’* See (that which is really) ‘‘mine/* Why dost thou endeavour to 
see the Unseen P Vile ono, utter pmyor in the name of R&ma.* 

Hero “I” anti “ mine ” mean the illusion, rndyd, of the VfidAntins, in which the ignorant 
•man is onvelepod. This is well brought out in the oft-quoted line, 

' main aru mora t6ra tain mdyd, 

“ I and my, thy and thou, are illusion.” 

Tu1*h} DSh tulls (ho Alakh iyA to ^ distinguish what he calls self from his real self, tie 
AntaryAmi Brahma. Wlum a man is in the midst of illusion, all he can see is the illusion. 
The Alakhiya is to break the veil, and to understand what his real self is. Without breaking' 
that veil it is impossible to see Brahman, The only way to break it is to worship RAma., v 

At the villngo of MaimwA in the district of SAran. is a Brahma-sthAna, where one 
•Hari Rama committed suieido, compelled thereto hy the tyranny of Kanak' SiAhi Bi^An. 
Throughout the districts of (3Arakh*pur and SAran, there is a widely believed tradition that 
Tul’si Das was present when lie was invested with the Brahmanical thread. ‘ Tlte sthdn is called 
Bari IVim lirahm, mid a largo fair is hold here on the ninth of the bright half of Ohaitra (the 
BAma-navamt). The place is a station on the Bengal and ITorth-Westem Railway. 

The celchmtod ‘ Abdu’r-JlabJm KhAnkhAnAsa used, frequently to correspond .with TuTsi DAs. 
On ono occasion Tnl’s! DAs sent him half a d6hS as follows:-^ 

‘ i^uraMya, nara4iya, ndga-tiya^ Boha Udma saba Mi\' 

Beuaroa, Tho wirnc (tho orijyinal ih oortainly the DdhdibaU varaion) refers to this. The the ealumnia- 

tors, wore tho MuHalmAua. pfmM is oquivaloat to dhahU, a shove. Of, K, BAw., 76, MdharS odUma, &o. 

Cf. also 240, and A". Mm„ Ui, 170476, in which the Btidraviet is specially mentioned. 

^ Tho Alukh»J(ttjdnBwdld» arc Saivoa. The name is derived from alahsh/ya, invisible. They are a sub-division 
the Pdri division of tho Dasnflm! sect. They are also called Mahhiyd. Some of the aAraKhpanthls also call 
themsolvos AlakhiyAs, but tho true AlakhtyAa do not slit their ears as the oerakhpanthSs do. 

See MoUsm Vernacular ZUeratwv e/Binddsidn, §106. 
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To which the Nawab replied^ 

^Garma Uyi Eulmi plmS Tulasi sS suta Ui\\/ 

^ Women of the gods, women of the mortal women of the Naga^ all sufEer pam (in 
child-birth).’ 

‘ Yet Hulasi®® (the poet’s mother) let herself become with child, that she might have a son 
like Tul’si.’ 

Pandit Sudhakar DvivSdi gives a variant of the legend, ^vitli a slightly different reading of 
the verse. A poor Brahman is said to have worried the poet for money to meet the expenses of 
his daughter’s marriage. Finally Tnl’si gave him the following^half line ^ 

^ SurctrUy a nwra4ii/(t iidga4iya saba cliahata asa hoiV 

* These three kinds of women all desire a son like thee,’ and told him to present it to the 
Emperor’s Governor. The latter on receiving it rewarded the Brilhmau, and wrote the .answer 

‘ 06 da lie Jmlast phirmi n’ 

‘ Bat all women desire that they may joyfully (Jiula£) carry in their arms, a son like 
Tulasi.’ This verse, the Pandit explains, is probably the foundation of the tradition that the 
name of the poet’s mother was Hulasi. 

The famous T&dar Mall^® was another of Tursi Bus’s friends and was an ardent devotee of 
Rama. When he died (1689 A.D.) the poet wrote the following verses in memoriam 


MahatS clidr6 gdnwd 7c5 

Tulasi yd hali-Mla mSn 

Tulasi Bdma saniha M 

Ttdam dharS na Mndha hu 

Tulasi ura tMld Umala 

Samujhi suldchana sihcMMn 
Xdnia-dhdma Todara gayS 
Jiyaho mUa punUa binu 


mam M badail maliipa \ 
ailiayi Tddara dipa It 
sira dhara hJidri hh/ira I 
jaga ham ra/icu nitlm || 
fndara gimtt^gana hdga \ 
nmagi mnagi anurdga It 
Tulasi hit ay m nisoclta \ 
yahi hadd sauhocha II 


* A master of but four villages, but a mighty monarch of himscdf. Tarsi, in this age of evil 
the light of T64ar hath set. Tul’sl placed on his head tho heavy burden of love for the Lord, 
but T&dar could not bear the burden of the world upon his slioulders, and laid it down> 
Tul’si’s heart was a pure watering-basin in the garden of TOdar’s virtues. When I think of this 
mine eyes o’erflow and water them with afiection. Tfidar hath gone to tho dwelling place of the 
Lord, and therefore Tul’si refrainoth his grief, but hard it is for him to live without his pure 
friend.’ 


The famous Maharaj M&n Singh^® (d. 1618) of Ambfir (Jaipur), and his brother Jagat Singh 
and other great princes were in the habit of coming to pay revtjronee to the poet. A man once 
asked why such great people came to see Mm now-a-days. In former days no one came to see 
him. Tul’ si Das replied 

Laliai na phdii haudi-M k6 chahai Imhi MJa I 

Sd Tulasi maliango hiyo Itdma gariha-niwdja \\ 

® It is an idea expressed frequently in TuVsl Dlla’s poetry, that the mothor of a hou de voted to llftma is blessed 

above all others. 

ISiod&Tn VeTnctculdT Llteiratufs of § 105. Tho deocl of arbitration already alluded to was devoted 

to settling a quarrel between his descendants. Wo havo alrondy hoou that TuVhI DAh in Hai<l to hav<J compiled the 
XiSh&ibalAi after the year 1398 A. L. at his request. Tursi UAh objected on principle to praiHiug any groat man, see 
Bdm.JBd., Oh., II, 7 (htnM pr^hriiajamf ^c,) 

.! This may be either taken literally, or if shMn gikiwa bo used in its idiomatic meaning of * lauded property,’ 
4m sentenoe may mean ‘ respected in his own property,’ 

meaning of this ms, is doubtful to me. *8 Femeute Lit, § 109. ** DOMhalt, 108, 109. 
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Ghara ghara mdhgi tiiha puni hhupati pUjS pdi \ 

(TS Tulasi tadcb JBidma hinu aba Mdvna ^aJidi \\ 

* (Once did I beg) and collected not even a cracked cowry in alms. Who wanted me tken 
for any need ? But Biama, the cherisher of the poor, made me of great price. I used to beg 
from door to door for alms, now kings worship my feet. SaithTursi: it was without 

Rama. Now Rama is my helper/ 

One day a Brahman woman, whose husband had just died, and who was on her way to he* 
come suttee, passed Turai Das and made obeisance to him. Tl^e holy man, in absence of mind, 
blessed her, saying * aauhhifgtjavaU /to,’ "blessed be your wedded life.’ Her relations who 
accompanied her said : ‘ Reverend sir, this woman only to-day became a widow, and is on her 
way to become a suttee with her husband. You have just now given her a blessing, which 
must turn out unfultilled, — but, still, all men know your might/ Tnl’si replied, ‘ AcJieJihd, do 
not burn hor husband till I come/ Ho then went to the Ganges and bathed, put a new garment 
on to the corpse, and began to repeat the name of Rama. He remained praying and praising 
the Lord in this way for nearly three hours, when the corpse rose, as one awakened from sleep, 
and sitting np in the presence of thousands of men, said " Why have you bronght me here ? ’ 
His relations explained to liim that ho had died, and that Tarsi had brought him to life, at 
hearing which ho fell at the poet’s feet. Thereupon all the people praised the name of Rama, 
and took him who was dead, and was now alive, to his home. 

News of this reached the emperor at Dehli,^^ who sent for Tul’st Das. When the poet 
arrived in court, the emperor rocoivod him with much honour, gave him a high seat, and then 
asked him to pcrL'oi'm a miracle. Tnrsi smiled and answered, ‘Your Majesty, I have no power 
to perform miracles. I know not magic. One thing, and only one, I know, — the name of the 
Lord, Rama Chandra.' The ernporor, on this, flew into a rage, and ordered the poet to be 
imprisoned till he sliould perform some miracle. He sat in prison, repeating the name of Sima. 
and praising HaiiumAn. 

Seeing the ti’oublo in which this faithful devotee of Rama was involved, HanumAn 
sent myriads of morikoys, who entered the city and began to destroy the palace and all its 
contents. They even went so far as to make faces at and threaten the emperor and his 
wives. When nothing could stop their devastation, the emperor’s eyes became opened, and 
going with his chief (pieen ho fell at Tul’si Due’s feet and implored his forgiveness. The 
poet then prayed again to Haiiumati and the army of monkeys withdrew, after the emperor 
had promised to leave Dohli (a city of holy memories to Hindus), and found a new city. Th^ 
new city is that now known as SliulijahanabAd. From Dehli, Turst Das went to YrindAj®^ 
where he met Nabhu Das, the worshipper of Krishna and the author of the B^a&e . One 

day, the two poets wont, with other Vaishnavas, to worship at the temple of G6paja (Kfishna). 
Some of the Vaishnavas said to him sarcastically, " He has deserted hia own God (Rfima), and 
come to worship in the temple of another (Krishm).' To this Tnl’s! replied ^ 

JSTa harttnaah cJlhahi dja hi hhalS hirdjau ndtha I 

Tula^l viastaha iaba nawai dhan'okha Mna lie Mtha 11 

" How am I to describe the representation (of Krishna) which I see to-day. Noble indeed^ 
doth ho seom, l)ut not till ho appear with bow and arrow in his hands e., in the character of* 
RAma), will Tursi bow his head to him.’ 

While he was yet speaking, behold the image of Krishna changed its appearance. His 
flute became an arrow, and his reed a bow. Seeing this miracle, aU were astonished, and 
praised Tul’st. 

Some legends say this was ShAh JahAn, who reigned from 1628 to 1658 A. D. ’ But the poet died in 1624 A.D. 

*• Fernacular Lit. § 51. 
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The following are said to hare been Tnl’si DSs’s dying words '• — 

Bdma-ndma-jasa iaram hat bhayait ohahata aba maima \ 

Talasi h§ ravkha dijiyS oiba-M tulasi saima || 

‘ I hare sung the gloiy of the name of ES,ma, and now would I be silent. Now place re 
the gold, and the leaf of HVst, into Tnl’sl's mouth.”*^ 

I may add that K, Bdm. Ut,, 180 (hmhuma ranga su-angajit6, ^o.), is said to hare been 
composed by the poet, when his eye fell upon a hsMmakari falcon, a bird of good omen, as he 
sat on the banks of the Ganges giwaiting death. 

In conclusion, I must again thank the varions scholars who hare helped me to compile 
these notes, more especially MahSmahSpadhyilya Pandit SndhAkar DvivSdl, and BAbA TtaTn i Din 
Singh. "Without their kind assistance, I should never have been able to place on record the 
information here made public. 


A PRELIMINARy STUDY OF THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS. 

{Conoluded from yage 243.) 

Fostsoiipt. 

[BY MAJOR B. 0. TEMPLE.] 

In May 1892 the Local Goremment in Burma authorized mo to arrange for the restoration 
c£ the three PS^i stones of these inscriptions, if possible. 

Through the kindness of MEessrs. B. W. Oates, Algie and Griffin, of the Public Works 
Department, preliminary works were undertaken, with a view to finding out what remained of 
the stones and how far they could be put back into their original condition. 

Mr. Griffin took a great deal of trouble over the matter, and the immediate result of his 
labours was the following report; — 

“The stones, of which there are ten, i. e., including both the PAji and the Taking 
inscriptions, are all more or less broken. Their original form was approximately that shewn in 
the sketch (see the six Plates entitled “ Restored Portions of the PAli Stones of the KalyAri} In- 
scriptions”). They stood 6 ft. high above the ground surface and had their tops cun-ed, as 
shewn in the Plate, “ Stones 1 to 10 of the KalyOoI Inscriptions.” Only one retains any ijart 
of the top curvature, the rest being broken off much nearer the ground. Their thickness 
averages about 13 inches, but they differ in this respect from each other, and each stone varies 
in itself. The broken pieces shewn in the Plate, « Broken Portions of the KalyuijJ Stones,” are 
numbered as belonging to the various stones; but this selection dei«jiids partly on the position 
in which they are lying, and partly on their thickness. Consetiuontly, sinco the thickness is 

variable, the selection is only approximate and cannot bo absolutely dotorminod mechanically 

till the pieces are fitted together. The material from which the stones were out is a mode- 
Tately hard sandstone. 

“The stones are inscribed on both sides, and, consequently, many of tho broken pieces have 
been lying with one surface in contact with the soil. In some cases this lias decayed tho atone. 

• and a few portions of the inscriptions have been thereby entirely destroyed. Other 
portions ^ve also been destroyed by the stone having flaked off, not by tho action of the 
weather, but when the stones were broken. Those flakos it will, of course, ho impossible to 
tscover. It will, therefore, be impossible to entirely restore tho inscriptions. 

sketdies m the Plates above mentioned shew those portions of tho stones, which are 
above ground, and also those pieces lying on tho pound, which are above one 

^ *0 water, gold, and a ieaf of the 
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cubic foot in size and wbicL bear a portion of both inscribed surfaces. The total volume of all 
these is approximately 200 cubic feet ; while the total volume of the original stones above 
ground must have been at lewt .325 cubic feet, taking an average thickness of 13 inches. This 
leaves a difiEerenoe of 1 25 cubic feet, representing the volume of the missing portions. 

“All that is now visible does not exceed half of this, if,. indeed, it is as much. It is clear, 
then, that some portions of the stones have either been removed from the site, or are 
lying buried near it. * 

“Witli regard to the possibility of some pieces of inscribed stone being buried near the 
site, the Plate, “ General Plan of the Site of the Kalyim Inscriptions,” shews a slight mound 
near the south-west corner and a small hollow at the south-east. The former does not rise 
more than twelve to eighteen inches above the natural surface of the ground and appears to 
be composed of broken brick, possibly debris from a ruined pagoda opposite. The hollow is 
circular, and about two feet deep, with brickwork shewing round its edge. This may possibly 
be the top of a well which has been filled in-, but this is doubtful. There is a small mound at 
its edge, which is made up of brickwork, partially broken away and overgrown by bamboos. 
The only other mound is that shewn in the'* General Plan” about the centre of the line of stones. 
This is very small, having been formed by ants round the base of an old bamboo clump, now 
cut down. Two stones have already been taken out of this and it could not possibly contain 
more of any consequence. The ground slopes slightly from the base of the stones and the 
pieces shewn in the plates wore lying on the slopes, either on the surface, or partially 
buried to a depth of only three to four inches below it. 

“The general inference, then, is that the probability of jBLnding any considerable 
amount of inscribed stone buried in tbe vicinity is very small. 

“ Building up the various parts of the stones would be attended with considerable 
difficulty, since the stones arc inscribed on both sides. The only portions available for 
coniieetiiig the parts are, therefore, the broken shrfaoes (these in many cases have a considerable 
slope to the liorizont^xl) and the outside edges ; so it would be exceedingly difficult to fix the 
centre 2 >ortion.s» Foi* the same , reasons, also, it will be necessary to build them up in a vertical 
position/^ 

The above report, having made it clear that the restoration of the stones, if possible 
at all, would be attended with much diflaoulty, advantage was taken of a set of ink 
impressions taken by the late Prof. Porchhammer, and found among his papers, to aid 
in piecing the broken stones together. 

The work of restoring the stones on paper from Prof. Eorchhammer’s fragments was in 
itself a mutter of no small (iiiliciilty, but it has been successfully accomplished, so far as the 
materials at hand sufficed for the purpose. For this work the MSS., from which the text 
given in tliis Journal was compiled, wore of great value, and their general accuracy was proved 
by the fact that with their aid the text of the original stones could be followed so closely as 
to admit of the fragmentary impressions collected by Prof. Porcbhammer being arranged in 
the ordcf, in which they must liavo originally been inscribed on the stones. 

When the fragments of the text wore thus restored, they were fixed on to large sheets of 
paper, the original fijrms of the stones were roughly drawn in, and the spaces left between 
fragments blackened over. The sheets were then photo-lithographed and the results repro- 
duced in Plates I. to VI entitled "Restored Portions of the PaU Stones of the Kalyani 
Inscriptions of Dhninmachett, 1476 A. D.” 

These plates are now in the hands of the engineers, and it may be possible yet to restore 
these most important stones and preserve them from further destruction. 

The credit of the difficult and ingenious work of piecing together Prof. Forchhammer’s 
fragments is due to Mi*. Taw Sein-Ko. 
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FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 

BY GEO. PR. D’PRNHA. 

27b. IQ.-— The I'rinttn and fht; Kiiuilmlit. 

{Confhittnf fmm ji. SnO). 

The littlo birds then said “ We thonght as rnnciu W«' did see sornu luigo bird falling 
upon us, and had it not been for that boy ilitvrc tinder tlio ivvi\ wi^, too, should liavo been lost 
to you. As soon as ho saw the wild bird iryinj? to devour us, he f?ot ii[) ntul killed it, and there 
lies the carcase of it. Go down, therefore, and tlimik him iirst ns cur doliveror. You must 
also try and render him sonic help, iov he appears to be in {..^'I’eat anxiety about something or 
other,” 

The gumpalcshd nnd gnrupahhl7i then eaiiic ilown and saw that all that their children said 
was true. They, therefore, thanked our hero very heartily, ami asked him why lui looked so’ 
dejected and care-worn, and if they could help him iti any way. Tlu‘ pririm? told them every- 
thing-; how he had come to that laiul in search of hfnnhtrfs ; how he killed the rdnhhas; 
how he packed the* nihkhtts* daughter in a box nnd tieil it to the ehnin of thi^ slop in which he 
came ; how the chain was drawn up, and he was left behind wit hnnt any ohanm* of his ever 
getting back to his parents, which thought caused him the greatest pain nnd anxiety. 

When gi^rupalcshd md gMpahshm hinml h\H liu*y snid to him:— *‘Ts this all 

that you are anxious about ? Order us and we %vill ht^ar Vfm In a. slun't tinn^ to your home in 
safety. But before yon go, take a little ]«*esont from uh. Wo will oaoh give you a feather. 
When you wear the feather of the gdrdpahM in your turban, at tuiy uge, you will look like a 
person a thousand years old ; again, when yon wear that of the tjUrdpakahhu yon wdll look liW 
a lad of twelve years. Now toll us whore you wish to 

Upon this our hero took lioart at tlio opportunity offetH’d him of onre more going to see 
his parents, and told them whore ho wished to he carrierL The tffhdpifMid and gdrUpahJitn 
then both joined their wings and thus made a tine seat, and having »eati‘d ilie prince thereon, 
bore him into the air, and in a few nunnonts put him down near the fisher man^H house, and’ 
went away, after again thanking him for reseuing iJioir cliildren'H life, ami ouch of them gave 
him a feather. 

The fisherman and his wife, who wore nearly Idind from the efri‘«dK of crying day and 
night for the supposed loss of their child, were taken by nurpriscs us they hoard the princess 
voice suddenly fall on their ears* calling out to them im failuT and mother. Tiny were now 
very glad to see him back, and asked him where he hiul been and what, ho had boon doing for 
so long. He told thorn everything from the momoni ho liad left them to the t imci of speaking* 
They listened, with amaKcniont, to the exploits of their son, and wtjrt; proud of him. Now that 
their son was a.gain witli iljem safe, they shook off their <mres and anxiotJe^s, anti, recovering 
slowly, regained their strength. Thus they wore agtiin themselveH in a short time. 

A few months after this, there happened to bo a great festival, mi 1 1 #fvi? ry one was supposed 
to eat and drink merrily for the day. The old fishornuiTi called the princts and, handing him 
Some money, told him to go to the hasdr and buy sonui meat and vtigtdables and fruit, and other 
nice things for dinner. The prince at once obeyed. Going In the baitdr, lit? bought what was 
necessary, and, hiring a cooly, sent it to his house, wldlo ho liimscflf ki'pt roaming about the 
place, as he had not been there since ho had left in search of the kaiufmla^ diverting himself 
■With sweets and fruits. Rambling from one place to another, ho happened to come to where 
' located. Just then h(s remainhorod the feathers given to liimby the 

and gMjpaksMn, and of their virtue. So wishing to amuse hirnsolf by passing ofi 
"^oye in his turban the feather of the gdrdpaJcihu, when, at once, he was 
* ' old jtijm of a tbotwand yaartf t 
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In this gnise he went past the king’s palace. The king, ■ 
balcony of his palace, saw him, and thought to himself : 


iiuginthe 


** How old that man looks ! 
acquainted with many stories, 
from him/* 


purely, ne most have seen many countries, and mnst he 
It will certamly be worth while to hear some tale or other 


Thus thinking, he called him in, addressing him as djjd (grand-father), and said • — « Air 

yon look a thousand years old. Won’t you oblige me with one of the old tales of which vou 
must be full f” 


But our hero modestly said : ~ “ N'o, no ; what do I know about old stories ?” 

The king then again said: — “Come, come, ^ who will believe that you are not 
acquainted with stories ? Do oblige mo/* 

After much begging and coaxing, the supposed old man began : -- 

« Sire, as I told yon, I do not know any old stories, hut listen to what little I dan tell you. 
Once upon a time, there lived a king with his queen, whose dominions extended far and wide 
and who possoBSod an immense hoard of treasure, but, to their great gri^f, they had had no 
issue, to procure which tlie queen eveiy day gave away one sUpli (sieve) full of gold in alms 
to beggars, hoping that the recipients of the alms would pray and thereby obtain them a son. 

^ One day she was seated in the balcony with a sieve full of gold for the purpose of distri- 
buting among the beggars, when a (jornmit who happened to come to beg, saw this gold, and 
asked her what sho luid in the sieve. The queen told him it was gold, upon which the gdsdnvi 
asked her : ~ ‘ Is tjioro^ any one that will eat it ?* And the queen answered in a sorrowful 
tone ! ‘ Ho ; and that is the reason why I am sitting here with this sieve full of gold, hoping 

that, by distributing it, tho receivers of it may pray and obtain a son for me, but to this day it 
seems that their prayers liavo not been heard/ The gdsdnvi then asked her if the king, her 
husband, was at homo, but she said that he had gone out. ‘ Veiy well,* said the 
* Tell him, when ho rotiirns, to come to my mat in a certain village^ and then I will tell him 
what to do in ox*dor that yonr desires may be satisfied/ The queen promised to send the king 
on his return, and the after receiving alms, went away. 

“ This is tho story, 0 king, I know ; and now let me go.*' 

Tlie king, wlio suspected that this stoxy was all about himself, was anxious to hear more, 
and so said to him : — ** Go on, tell mo further. It is a very interesting tale/* 

But tho supposed old man pretended to know nothing more. The king, however, begged 
of him, and urged him to tell more, upon which he continued : — 

^ ‘‘Then, Sire, when the king returned in the evening, the queen laid out supper for him, and * 
while he waH partaking of it, tho queen said ‘ My dear husband, this morning, as 1 was 
seated as usual in the balcony with a sieve full of gold to distribute to beggars, a gosdhvi, 
who says his hut is in a certain village, came up and asked me what I had in the sieve, and 
when I told him it was gold, ho asked me if there was any one who would eat it, but I said there 
was no one, and that was the reason why I distributed it among beggars, in order that, through 
their prayers at any rate, wo may get a son. Upon this he asked me if yon were at home, and 
when I told him you were gone out, he asked me to send you to his mat on yonr return.’ 

** The king listened to her very attentively, and, when she had finished speaking, said : — 
‘My dear wife, you are distributing a sieve full of gold every morning, besides which we are per- 
forming other charitable acts, and all to no avail. What can a gdsdnvi tell, and much less do. 
that our •desires may be fulfilled P* But the queen pressed and begged of him to go, saying : — 
Let us see what, he may have to say. Who, knows but that he may help ns to obtain onr 
wishes/ 
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“After much entreaty, however, the king consented to go, and, having finished his snpper, 
he set out for the When he had retudicd it, the yWim asked him what he 

•wanted. The king said;— ‘Did you not go to the palaco this inoraing and tell my trife io 
send me over to you when I came home ?’ ‘Yes, my lord,’ answered the ‘ I -will now 

tell you what to do. Go to a certain place whore you will see a tree laden with fruit. Climb 
up the tree and shake it. Come down and take two of the fruit. Mind you do not take 
more than two. Bat one yourself and give the other to your wife, the queen 5 thereby you will 
obtain your desires.’ 

“The king went in the direction he w’as told hy the giUmvi, and saw a lai^e ti'ee which was 
bent down by the weight of its fruit. He climbod up and sho«)k and shook the tree, tilt he saw 
hundreds of the fruit fall on the ground, but when ho came down and went to pick up the 
fruit he found only two. So ho climbed again, and again shook the tree for a long while, and 
he again heard the sound of hundreds of fruit falling, but, as before*, when ho was picking them 
up he got only two. The king was astonished at this occurrence, and olimlwsd up in the tree 
a third time, and shook and shook the tree with all his might for a very long time, tall he was 
tired, and he heard the sound of some thousands of the fruit dropping on the ground. When 
he came down, the ground under the tree was so oovored by the fruit that he could not put 
his feet do'wn without treading on heaps of them, which made him glad to think that he had at 
last plenty, but, to his great astouishmont, ;is ho proccc-dcd to gaiJicr them, all the fruit 
went up again into the tree, and there remained for him to (tany away only two. The king now 
thought to himself:— ‘ The gosanvi told mo to take only two of llusso frnit, but though I wished 
to take more, and I knocked down so many, I cannot get more than two. There must be some 
meaning in it. I will, therefore, abide by tho instructions of the ghtihvi j or, who knows, if I 
should take more, they may lose their virtue ? * 

“He then took the fruit and showed them to tho who again told him to take them 

home, and to cat one liimsclf and to give tho other to lh« fpmen to i!at. 

“The king, after thanking tho gimiivi for his kind advice, went homo ■with tho fruit, and, 
giving one to his queen, told her to cat it, while ho ale tho other himself. From that moment 
thequeenbeoame pregnant, and, in duo time, she gave hirtli to a very beautiful boy. This event 
was the cause of great joy io tho old king and queen, and tlicy feusied the palace ser^nts 
•very Sumptuously. 

“ This much, 0 king, I know ; I shall thank you to lot mo go." 

The king, however, could not be persuaded to believe (hat the old djjn knew only so much, 
and again prayed and urged him to tell something more, upon which the thonsaud-year-old man 
continued:— 

“ Five days passed after the birth of Iho child and they celebrated the jmichvf, and on the 
following day, tho sixth day, was the On tho day ef the natfi a fortuiio-teller was called in 

■to consult about tho future of the infant-prinoo. When tho forlumt-teller was going away, after 
consulting the horoscope, the ptmlhau of tho palace, who wim wata’hiug outside, stopped her and 
. asked her what would bo tho future oareor of the king’s son. Tho fortune*! ellor, after much 
reluctance on her part, and much onta'oaty on the part of the panlhaut said ‘ It is written 
in the fortune of the prince that on tho twelfth day after his birth tho boy will bo drowned 
in the sea ! ’ Thus saying she went away, and tlio pmlhm, too, did not divulge what he heard 
.teprn the fortune-teller. 

“ Eleven days passed after tho birth of tho prince, and on tho twelfth day was to be 
■j^lebrated the Idrdvi ceremony. For this purpose they iitlod, a ship to convey them to a 
‘i^rti^ temple, to come to which they had to cross a sea. Hundreds of guests were invited to 
-ft the ceremony, and the king and queen made grand preparetions to celebrate tte 
of ^laiog th« child, ■with jpreat joy and befitting pomp. 
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“ At the appointed time, the king and the queen, with all their guests, embarked on hoard 

the ship, and soon set sail. On the way, the guests vied with each other for the honour of 

carrying the child, though it was only for a moment. Scarcely one had lifted the nhjl d, when a 
second person asked and took it from him. In another moment a third person came and took 
up the child, and then a fourth, and a fifth, and so on. When they had fop geyeral hours 
they came to the middle of the sea. The child happened to be in the arms of a woman, who, 
by accident, let fall the child, and in a moment more the prince was drowned. Hundreds of 
people dived into the sea after the child, and made a long search, hut in vain, and vrith tears 
in their eyes*and broken hearts the king and the queen returned home with their guests. 
When they reached theii' homo, the king sentenced the woman, who had so carelessly let fall 
the child, to a rigorous imprisonment for twelve years. 

“ Thus far, 0 king, I know the story, and can't tell what happened afterwards. I am now 
getting late for my meal, do let me go.** 

The king, who was now almost certain that the story was about himself and his child, for 
whom he had not yet left off mourning, was now more anzious to hear further. He made 
himself sure that an old man of the story -teller*s age knew everything. 

So he said 0 djja, come, finish your story. You are only pretending not to know 
further.** 

But the supposed old man said No, no ; I know no further. I have told you all I 
knew.** 

Nothing, liow<wer, could oonvlnco the king of the ignorance of the ol^ as he called 
him, and ho begged hard of liim to continue the story. So at last the old man said : — 

“Listen, 0 king; as it was written in the fate of the king^s son, so it came to 
pass. As soon as the child fell into the sea, he was swallowed by a large magalmdsdf which 
was carried by the tide and thrown on dry laud in a certain village of the king*s d®nufi&®. ' 
In the morning a flnherman, who lived with his wife, and possessed great wealth, was walking 
along in pursuit of his vocation, and be happened to see the magalmdsd. He dragged it to 
shore, and cut it open, when to his great surprise and confusion he saw a child come out of 
the belly of the magahndsd alive. The fisherman, too, with all his wealth had no children. 
He, therefore, gladly took up the child in his arms, and, going home, handed him to his wife, 
who was also very glad, saying;— * Dear wife, God has, at last, given us a child in this 
miraculous manner.* 

“Thus they constituted thomsolves the prince’s foster-parents, and, possessing great werf#, 
took every possible caro, and’ brought him up with great tenderness. With'sn<^ dare the 
prince grow up rapidly. When ho was only a month old he looked a child of twd mofi&s; when 
two montliB only lie ajipeared as four months old, and so on. He grew strong* and beautiful, 
and was' the pride of his foHter*pai*ents. He was known in the neighbourhood as the fisherman’s 
son, and the prince, too, always addressed the fisherman and his wife as father and mother. 

“ When he was about six or seven years old he used to run about and play with the children 
from the neighbourhood. Ono day they ran to the shore, and the prince, too, wishing to go 
with them, asked the foster-parents permission to go, but the fisherman said: ‘No, my dear 
child. Do not go to play near tlie seabeaoh. You know how mischievous the children are. 
Who knows but that some accident or other may befall you ? Then, what shall I do ? Tell me 
what you require, and I will get you any toys you may wish for, with which you can play 
about the house in safety*' The prince, however, in spite of the kind advice of the old man, 
ran at full speed, and joined his playmates at the seabeach. 

“Now it happened that, as the phildreh were playing and running about on the sand, they 
spied a beautiful hamhal floating on the waves. Every one of the children attempted to get it. 
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no success. At laTt our hero said he would bring it. but all of them laughed at his folly. 

• What a silly child you ai-e. Boys bigger tluan yourself have failed to get it, and you 
^ twt you can bring it.’ But the prince said ho would bring it, though he was younger than 
S rest of the children. Upon this tl.ey laid a wager, to which the prince consented, and 
immodiaielv dived headlong into the- water, and in a few momenta came on the shore itriumph 
Sv carrying the ifcambaZ, and thus won the wager.. The prince then carried the MM 
+n Ms foster-parents, who asked him whence he got it, or whether he had come by it through 
I+eaUns The prince told them how, as he and Other children were playing on the shore, 
rtav sSed it floating on the water, and how, when all the children had failed, they laid a wager 
for it upon which he dived into the sea and came out safely with the kamlal. 


‘•Now in that country 7e«i» wore so rare, that even kings conld seldom get them. 

The fisherman thought to himself:- ‘This is a very heautifnl hmial, but of what use can it 

be to a poor man like me ? I will go and present it to the king.’ 

» So one day he took the kamhul, and, going to the palace, made a present of it to the king. 
The king was certainly veiy much pleased witli it, and asked the fisherman whence he had 
obtained it. The fisherman told him how, while his son and other children wore playing 
on the seabeach, (hey saw it floating on tho mi, and how, when all the children had failed in 
their attempts to get at it, his son succeeded in bringing it out. Tho king accepted the Mmlal 
at the bands of the fisherman with thanks, and i-owarding him handsomely, dismissed him. 
Afterwards the king took tho Teavibal and hung it on to his bed, bnfc a maid-servant, who chanced 
to come into the room at tho time, praised tho htimhd for its beauty, but said that if there two 
more hung up, thA it would really lend beauty to tho bed, and not otherwise. The king, 
thereupon, sent for the fisherman, and told him to order his son to fetch him two other 
TiamhaiB, The fisherman protested against tho idoa, saying!— ‘Aly lord, it was by sheer 
chance that my son got that kambal, and it is simply impossible to gist any more.’ The king, 

however, would not be iwrsnadotl of the impossibility of getting more kmiMH, and told the 

that if his son failed to bring liim two more katiiliulu ho would forfeit his head. 


“ Spoh, my lord, was the cruelty of the king, Tho poor fisherman went away downhearted, 
thinking upon the unroasonableuess of tho king, lie went home, and, wfusing to take any food 
or drink. Wok to his bed. Now, tho love of tho fisherman for tho prince was ho great Wat 
though he was now a lad of about eight yoaiu, he used to food him like a child. That evening, 
therefore, the prince missed him at supper, and asked liis ftmter-moUior why his father did not 
comp and eat with him. She said she was unaware of the ruasoii why he did not lake supper, 
hut, perhaps, ho was unwell. The prince, however, was not satislUsi with tho answer of 
his foster-mother. So ho wont and asked tlio old man why lui lay in boil, and why ho did not 
join him at supper ; hat the old man said !— *Oo, my child, and take your supper. I do not 
want any.’ ‘ But. father,’ said the prince, ‘you fed mo every day, ami wliy don’t yon do so W-day ? 
What is the matter with you ? What misfortune has hofallen you that you look so downcast, 
and won’t Wuch your food ? Toll me, father, all about your cares and anxieties.’ Tho old man, 
thereupon, much pleased with tho kind words of tiie prince, said ‘My iloar child, the 
hambal which you found in tho sea, and which J presented to tho king, is tho cause of misfortune 
to me. The king took the "hamhal and hung it u}Km his bed, but a maid-Hcrvaut, who chanced to 
come into tho room, sold that tho Ttambal, no doubt, looked very isiHutiful in itself, but that, to 
impart beauty to tho bed, there were reiiniriKl two more. The king, tliei'efon*, wants you to 
fetch him two more I tried hard to persuade him that it was impossible to get any 
more hambaU, but in vain, for ho will not convince himself of tho impossilnlity, and says that, if 
you, fail to carry out his orders, you run tho risk of forfeiting your head. We have had no 
li^dran, and God gave you to us in a miraculous manner in our old ago, but this cruel king 
•vnihis to deprive us of you. This, my child, is the cause of my grief, and I will rather starve 
mysi^^'-^th, than see you snatched away from me. Go, my dear boy, and take your suppw. 
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and do n<A think about mo.’ Thus said the fisherman, and heaved a deep sigh, and shed tears 
in profusion, ^ 

«« Upon this the prince said :-‘Is this all that has caused you so much anziety ? Go and 
tell the king to-morrow that I promise to fetch him the hamlals. He must, for tit purpose 
provide me with a ship fitted out with servants and provisions to last for several monthsind 
also an iron chain many yards long. Then I will go and bring him the hamhaU, In’ the 
meanwhile, father, calm your fears, and get up and take your supper.’ 

“At these words the fisherman took courage, and, getting up, took his supper The 
following morning he went to the palace and told the king that his son had offered to fetch him 
htmAds, provided the king supplied him with a ship and everything else requisite for a long 
voyage, with provisions to last for sevei*al months, and also an iron chain several yards long. The 
king agreed to the conditions, and ordered a ship to be built. He engaged numerous workmen, 
and a job, that would take some months, was finished in about a fortnight. The ship was then 
manned by a number of kJmlum and other servants, and the king did not forget to provide also 
a long iron chain. Pi-ovisions wei-e also stored in the ship that would last. Hot for months, but 
for years. 

“Everything was now ready, and the prince, taking a tender leave of his foster-parents, 
emharkijd on board the ship, and set sail. They went on and on for many days. When they 
had reached the middle of the sea, they cast anchor. The prince now hooked the iron chain to 
the side of the ship, and said to tho hhaldsh *^1 am now going into the sea. Keep hold of the 
chain' till you feel extra weight on it, when you must pull it up, and return home.’ Thus 
saying, the prince descended along the chain, and disappeai*ed under the waters. 

“ Did you hear, 0 king P Such was the cruelty of the monarch, that for thq sake of two 
hamlals, he was determined oven to deprive the poor fisherman of a son, whom he had obtained 
so miraculously. Here ends my story, 0 king, and now let me go.” 

The king listened with wrapt attention, for he had now not the least particle of doubt that 
the story was his own. At tho same time it gladdened him to find that his son was miraculously 
saved and was living. He wished to know more about his son, and would not believe the 
supposed old man that that was the end of his story. 

So he begged of him to tell the whole story, saying “ 0 ajj&, this cannot be the end of 
the story; do tell me the whole of it. An old man of your age must know more.” 

And thus he kept pressing him and begging of him to finish the story. Thereupon the 
supposed old man continued, saying 

“ After the prince had disappeared tinder the waters, he walked on and on, and came 
upon a beautiful country, where he saw large gardens full of fruit-trees of all sorts bent down 
with the weight of their fmitf * 

Here he walked for a couple of hours and came upon a large but solitary mansion, 
furnished in a manner better imagined than described. He entered the mansion, in which he 
saw a damsel of unparalleled beauty, from whose mouth, as she spoke, fell Jcamhals, Our hero 
asked her who she was and what she was doing there all by herself, for wherever he cast his 
eyes, outside the mansion, he could see no vestige of human beings. The damsel was at first 
glad to see him, and she was also enamoured of him for his beauty, but said with a sorrowful 
tone : * I am the daughter of a rdhJehas, who has gone out in search of his prey, which consists 

of animals and such like things, and oooasionally human beings, should any unluckily fall into 
his hands. I am certainly very glad to see you, but am still anxious about your safety, for 
should my father, the see you, he will> without fail, make a meal of you.’ 

** * Then tell me where I go or conceal myself with safety,’ said the prince. The girl^ 
then said : ~ ' See, I will tiapBfcrm you into a fly and put you up on the wall, where you must 
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remapitt till my father goes out again to-morrow. In tlio meanwhile you must be hnner 
take sbme food at my hands and be ready for the transformation bofoi*e the riihkhas, my father 
comes back, which will not be very long hence.’ The prince thanked her for her kindness and 
being very hungry did ample justice to iiie dishes sot befora him. After this the girl trans 
formed him into a fly and put him up on the wall. 

“ A little while afterwards the mhhhas eamo homo afi cr his day’s exenrsion, and, os was his 
custom, lay down to rest, while his daughter shampooed his body. As ho lay thore he said to 
his daughter : — ‘ My dear girl, I smell the smell of a hiuiian being ahont tlio place. Are 
aware of any one having come or gone this way ? ’ In reply the girl said : — ‘ What makes 
think of human beings being about boro ? Hci-e I am, alone from 0110 hour of the day to the 
other. What a silly idea this is of yooi-s ?’ ‘lint,’ siiid the nliiHiiK, ‘ I do snu-H the smell of a 
human being ; otherwise I shouldn’t have said so.’ The girl, however, saiil that sho had seen no 
human being anywhere, and was, Ihei-ofoi-c, unawara of it. Tito. uiiMas was now (inieted and 
fell fast asleep. ’ 


“ On the nexi day when the miiMm wont, as nsnal, in seai’oh of pr«'y, liis d.angliter trans- 
fomed the fly on the wall into its original shape, anil l.here stoml the priiirc before hw. She' 
then prepared some food, of wJiich they partook (ogeihm-, and couvm'seil with each other freelv 
during the whole day. At tho cloao of tlm day, when it was m'ar 1 iio time for tho raViMa* U 
return, the girl again transformed liini into a fly and stuck him up on tho wall. Thus 
matters contiuiaed for several days. 

'* One day the priuco told the girl to ask hor fathor, tho \n wlmt lay his life 

Accordingly, in tho evening, whoa tho returned, and slm wins sliampooing him she 

said : - ‘ Father, toll mo in what lies yonr life.’ Tho rn'MinH roplioil : — • Why aro you so 
anxious about knowing in wlmt my life lies H ’ ‘ Fathor,’ said sl.o, ‘ if I m,t to bo anxious 
about your life, who should bo F Kvoryduyyou go in <|imHt of food, wliioli eonsi.Hl.s gonorallv of 
animals. Should any accident occur to yon, how could I know it, and what slinll I do in the 
event of your death?’ JSut the nWtlum replied : — ' (hist olf your fears and anxieties for 
there IS no likehhood of my over dying. JTowevor, to calm yonr fours. 1 nmy telly.m as rogLrds 
my hfo, — • you know tho throe brab-lrooH standing ni-at* our iionso. Shimhl any poipson with 
one stroke, out down 0110 of the trees, I shall gotiin allack of sfrong fovor ; and if ho succeeds in 
cutting the other two trees, also with ono stroke, then sludi I .lie. Ko long, thoroibre as the 
trees are ^fo and intact, I, too, am safe. You soo, tlicroforo, v on havo no ciiuso for 'anxiety 
about my life. Ho then wont into sound sloop. ^ 

“ The following day when the rdnhlm liad gone out. tho girl, after trausronnlng Ihoprince, 
told him everything sho hoardfrom her fathor coriecrning his life. 'I’l.e prinee now looked about 
and saw tho sword of tho r«Mna hanging on tlie wall. Ho took it down, and, affer sharpening 
It, went whora the three brab-traes stood. Ho firat cut ilown. witl. one stroke, one of the trees 
As soon as tho treo was cut down a stmng fever came on the raMas, who now ratraced his 
steps homewards, Imt before ho cimhl roach it, our Imro, using all ids sirengfli, cut down the 

other two trees also with ono stroke of tho sword, and with tlie fall of tho brab-trees tlio rdnhha, 


W'lfJ'ored plenty 

tbe^ fo7n77 of 

rather a «>'.i.ght to himself Unit l.e hnd absented himself for 

So he determbwd^ '*”***^ *^*'*^ K''*''' *''!,' iiiaviouH uliout him. 

' how v Hoheouodayioid tin, girl of his intention. The 

licme! What can I dob my father, and now wish to go away, leaving me 

* «it and we will HaT *!l Under whoso protoetion shall 1 Jive? Take me 

«|f»ad we will be husband and wife, and live together happily,’ 
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« The pmco consented to take her with him and to marry her, but the difficulty was how 
to caory her to Ins honse. He then hit upon the following plan. He put her into a box and 
earned her to where the ship was waiting. He then tied the box to the chain, but misfortune 
of misfortunes! as soon as the Mahm felt the weight of the box, they pulled the chain un as 
mstrueted, and onr prince, to his confusion and distress, was left behind, with little or* no 
chance of his over seeing liis home and parents, who, he thought, must no'w die of grief. 

. “He now retraced his steps, and wandered about in the gai-dens, subsisting on the various 
fruits, which the gardens yielded in abundance. He lived in this way for many days One 

,day he felt himself qnito fatigued; so he laid down to rest under ajjmpal-tree. ’ 

» Now it happened that two birds, a male and a female, called g&rlipdkshd and gMpaluhin 

had made their nest m that tree, and woi-e in the habit of breeding there, but to their great 

sorrow, some wild animal or bird used to come and eat up their yonng ones. On the day that 
the prince came nndiir the tree the gflrliimhMn gave birth to two little ones, after which she and 
the gdr,limhsh,i wont in sourch of food. In their absence a huge wild birdcameand was about to 
eat up the little ones, when our hero, seeing its cruel intention, rose np to their help, and killed 
their enemy. Homo time afterwards the ffUrdpahM and gunijiaMim returned, carrying some 

food in their beaks, and found, for once, their little ones alive, and proceeded to feed them 

■ upon which the yonng birds said ‘Before yon feed us, teU us if you had other issue beside^ 
ourselves, or are wo your II i-st-l)orn‘t" The parent-birds answered ‘ Dear little ones, we 
had many children horn heforo yon, but some cruel bird deprived us of them all. We are 
certainly nstenished to find you alive j and still wo cannot say for certain, how long you will be 
spared to us.’ Upon this tlio yonng ones said:— ‘ We thought as much. We did see some 
huge bird falling upon us, and had it not been for that lad there under the tree, we, too, should 
have boon lost to you. As soon as ho saw the crnel bird trying to make a meal of ns, he got np 
and killed it, and tlicro lies its carcase. Go down, therefore, and first of all thank him as onr 

deliverer. You nnnst also try and render him any assistance that may be within your power, 

for ho appears to lie in great anxiety about something or other.’ ' ' ’ 


“When the gtlriipnMd and gMpakaMn hoard these words, they flew down immediately,and 
found that what tlunr oh ildren told them was only too true. They, therefore, thanked the prince 
with all their heart, and then asked him what was his trouble, that he looked so dejected and 
care-worn, and if tiny could bo of any service to him in any way. The prince then told them 
everything : how Ins h:id domo to that land in search of hamhals ; howhekilled the rdnkhas ; how 
he packed the riiAMan' daughter in a box and tied it to the chain of the ship in which he came; 
how the chain witii tho box was hauled np ; and how he was left behind with little or no 
of his over getting hack to his parents, which thought caused him the greatest pain and 
anxiety, Upon this the gurdpali^lid and gdriipdlisMn said to him : — ‘Is this all you are so anxious 
about ? Order ns ami wo will bear you in a short time to your home in safety. But before 
you go, take a little present from ns. We will each give you a feather. When you wear the 
feather of tho in your turban, at any age, you wiU look like a person a thousand 

years old ; sigain, when you wear tho feather of the gdrUpakshfn, you will look like a lad of 
twelve years. New toll ns where you wish to go.’ 


“Upon this the prince took heart at the opportunity offered him of once more seeing his 
parents, and told them whoi'o he wished to he carried. The gfintpahshd and gdrdpakshin then 
joined tlicdr wings together, and thus made a fine seat, and having seated the prince thereon, 
boro him in tho air, and in a few moments more put him down near the fisherman’s house, and 
went away after again thanking him for rescuing tihieir children, and each of them gave him 
a feather. 

“ Tho fisherman and his wife, who were nearly blind from the effects of crying day and 
night at tho loss of their supposed child, were taken by surprise, as they suddenly heard the 
prince’s voice calling to them as father and mother. They were, of course, very glad to see 
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iim EEd asked him where he had been so long and what he had been doing. He thereupon 
relaU to them his adventnres, from the moment he took leave of them to depart in search of 
Zmlah tothe moment of speaking. How that their son was back, they slowly recovered their 
sight as well as health, and were again themselves. 

« And, here, 0 king, ends the story. And, now that yon have heard the whole of it, do let 

me go.** 

Tnst Wien the Kne happened to look behind him, when, at once, onr hero removed the- 
featht ofthe feL his turban, and replaced it by that of the gM^aksMn, when lo ! 

he appeared like a child of twelve years. When the king again tnmed towards him, he. 

WoogLed in him his son, and folded him in his arms, saying Yon are my son, my long 
lost son ” The rUkUa^ daughter, too, who was close by. also made sure that this was no other 
toan the prince, to whom she promised to be a wife, and sho too nisbod into his ai-ms, and 


“This is my husband, on whose account I had made a vow of twelve years.” 

The prince, however, said ;~“Ho, no. lam tho fisherman’s son. They brought me up ; 
I am not yonr son. Let me go to my parents ; they must bo waiting for mo. But the king 
would on no account let him go, for he was more than sure that ho was no other than his son, 
whL story he had just heard from his own mouth. Tho king then sent a palanquin to fetch 
the fisherman aud his wife to the palace, and as a reward for their kindacss in nursing and 
brining up the prince, they were asked to live in the palace. Tl.e fisherman and his wife 

conldnotbut accept the good offer of the king, and lived with tl.e king aud their fpstdr-child 

verv happily to the end of their livep. The prince was shortly afterwards m an-.ed to tl.e damsel 
Of ieaSl^raneous abode, and on tbip auspicious oeoashni the ki..g feasted not only his 
relatives, but all hip snbjeOts for several days. Tho king now ludng very <.ld prele.-red a more 
auiet life.’ so he piade over the reins of government to his wm, tl.e hero ol our tale, who 
ruled the vast kingdom with wisdom, dealing justice to all, making the welfare ol his subjects 
his ewp» lered and respected by every one.“ 


I-PTOOKE Oh’ THM SOAW-KARMNS. 

S-SAWSIATED BT B. HOiraBTON, M.B.A.S., PllOM THE PAl'KltS Oh’ SATA KTYAW ZAN . 

riwiP+J. vv . . r . ijf .g^.XO.yVAVV.t 

J.— iSTow the kurm mt the MM Son of Oml. 

Here is written vhat onr pldprs relate of tho mighty things i.hat liap]tened in the 
beginning of time, ip order thpt thpsp whp come after may lieiii’, ami l.eari.ig, tiudorstond. 

See and ponsider thpsp things parefully, 0 yo who tiome after ! May you estimate 
propprly how thesp piatterp happened- 0 fellow kibcHiuen, do not sliimhor i.or sleep ! 

What the people of thp world say ip as follows ;-Th©ro wore three brothron and their 
was 0od* (Ywra), And the eldpst pt these throe was the Karon, and the oeo^ 

»» pilt not po8»bie that the rt^htua is merely tho moat-outinK aboriKiutth AinthiBniHliml fmm tho yege- 

taifiaai invade^ pf asx anpioiat S-“Ep.] j. j 

» A SffawrKaxeix periodical published monthly in Itaniyoon at tho Awu'I'koiti MiwHion I pohm. 

9 Twd, This vprd is used by the Mtspionarios to tranriuto ** iu tho Hihlo, juul it iw-thn word iiModfor 

the deity in fre onripns ojd Karen sepiirOiiristiftn traditiouH* My iniproHHion in ilmt tho Ivijroiw, whon m hiph 
Asiaa were ppnverted by % Neatorian pseipnaries, and, oftor the oxpalHitJii td' thoHo, hii.V(t tvifinuu in a mutilaW 
form the teartingp they received from them, in addition to th<i plil fairy- woivli ip, wlmdi thfy liml hoioro thoir 
probably ynerely pa|rti4 opnversion to pjiri»iiia»ity. If tliiH i» ho, it in poKHiido Umi 1 iw Jn»*rt‘ly a (lurrujition o 
?b HeVwwfahve?i 5 a?ehpyid^ t hope to produce evidence in nuppi.rt of thiM tlicory lioroafter. 

,4' The pwsflaot folklore, thpngl^ npt older thap the irruption of tho KarotiH into J.owitr jJiu'iiiu, Iuih, cxcoptinff one 

fevioBji Werpolarion (to be noted hereafter), nothing t<> do with ChriHtianity. - j 

n am ^ to see Mr. Houghton take this view, Fhiph is that I Jiavo idwayn imd n to husd, and it im in acoorfl 
Ttb^^lecent tracing back of the once supposed indigenous “ Great Spirit »» of tho il^urth American Indians to 
^ Century Eoman CathoUc Missionaries*— Bn*] 
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WQB the Bxirman, whilst tlie youngest was the ‘ bi^est, 

but, if there was any work to do or journey to mahe, he did not like to do it. The younger 
brethren, did the work and the elder one oppressed them beyond measure. 

After a long time the younger brethren could not endure this oppression any longer, and they 
went away, one to one place and one to another. They could not remain together. But their 
father, God, thought to himself : Cannot my children live together ? I will remove a 

little way, and instruct them, and they will live together.” 

IL — How the Karens proe^^red liquor, 

Now there was a good piece of level ground near, and God made the Karen cut a clear- 
ing there, and said to him, “ Clear this ground thoroughly and well, and. your father 
will plant it nicely with wheat, 

* And God thought: “ If I instruct 'my childiaen, they will certainly again live together.” 

The Karen took his dd^ and axo and went at once to the level spot. And, he saw that 
there were very many big trees (to cut), and a fit of laziness came over him, and, seeing 
some pleasant shade, ho put down his dd and axe, and slept comfortably. 

And one big tree was conspicuous amongst the others, but it was swollen in Jhe 
middle and there was a hollow in it, in which was water. The latter, being visible, was 
drunk by various small birds, and those who dmiik it, becoming exceedingly excited and noisy, 
fell headlong on to the gi'onnd, Bui some fought and pecked each other on the tree. The 
excitement wa.s oiiiindy cauwJows. However, the Karen, having awaked from his sleep, 
looked and ««.vv tlu^ grticii exbhicmcut of fcho birds, and said, “ How is this ?” 

He slept no longer swul went quiokly.io look. Ho olimbecl up the ti’ee and saw the water 
that was in the hollow, aiul it whh transfKiront and pure and good in his eyes. And the Karen 
touched it with. Ins hands, and sniolt it and tasted it. However, the Karen, not being yet 
stupefied, took up some more in tho hollow of his hand and drank it, saying, • It is very sweet 
to my and, having taken up and drank some more, be became aware that be was 

getting drunk I His honri-atid mind beearao difEerent, and he became very brave and fierce. 
He descondod cjuickly to tho b)ttom of tlio tree. He became very brave until he became 
stupefied, aPLor whi<*.h, u'oovoi’ing his senses, he took up his dd and axe and returned home. 
He then wont to drink of the water of that tree every day. 0 friends! Thus have onr 
elders related how tlu5 Karons first drank intoxicating liquors ! 

A long time tlicm (dnpscd and tho Loid God, his father, asked the Karen if he Lad finished 
cultivating the jnece of flat ground that ho had sent ^ him to do. And the Karen replied J 
^‘Lot my father, God, have patience with mo. I will work until it is finished, and will, then 
inform my faUio]*.” 

But thougli tlic Kanm had thus replied, in his inmost heart he did not wish at all to do 
his father’s business. And if his father had sent him to go and do any work whatever, he 
had no wish for it. H(^ Ii*ul hocomc lazy from getting drunk from the water in the tree, and 
did not want to tlo any work. However, his father said^ “This son of mine is of no use at all. 

And there was an orphan living with God. And God ordered him to cut down that 
tree, ttilling him to go to it by night. 

And tho orplian j-cpliod, “But my fabher, by nigjit I cannot see, and I cannot ont at all.” 

And God answoml, “ Yon shall most certainly go.” 

Whoronpon the orplian said, “ I will go, bnt I caimot see, as it will be night. 

. And God Kiiid, ** Goino close to me.** 


* Burmoao word sss barbarian or Foreigner. 


The jinivorsal knife of Burma. 
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An3 when the orphan did so, God passed the palm of bis hand over the orphan’s fao» 
that he saw as -well in the night time as by day. And God instrnoted him to go to the leyd 
ground and loolc for a tree, which was bigger than the otbei-s, and to 8i>lit and fell it, As soon 
as the oi’phan had cut the tree and it cracked, ready to fall, lie was to run away quickly and 
save himself; because, if the lazy man caught him, he would bo killed. And the orphan went 
during the night and avi, that tyeo, so that at dawn it brokoand fell. The orphan put down 
his axe quickly, clenched his fists and made his esewpe at once, lint the great tree cracked and 
the entire trunk split and crashed down, all the water being spilt (on the ground). When the 
Karen heard the noise his mind was unea.sy, as he considered the crash must be that of his 
big tree. With an evil mind he ran quickly at once to it, and finding the liquor evaporating 
he said, “ If 1 see the man who has felled this big fa-ee pf mine, I will hill him off hand.” ' 

At this time, then, the Karen got no liquor, and was iU at ease, and he went about 
inquiring- for some from this man aaul that, but no one could tell him (where to get it.) How- 
ever, on his inquiring of Satan,® tl» kttor asicecl him in reply : — “ O Karen wliat '» it vmi 
are seeking ? " ’ 

The Karen replied : — “0 Satan, the ssp of tho tree tivat I used to drink was pure and 
clear, but now there is nothing for mo to drink. Have you ovev chanced to drink from such a 
tree ? ” 


Satan asked, **■ What happens if one drinks such saqi ? ” 

The Karen answered, “0 Satan, if cnc drinks that water, one become* exceedingly fierce 
and strong,” 

Satan immediately got up and going to the liquor jar, filled a- enp with Hqnor and gave it 
to the Karen to drink. After tho latter had drunk, he mldrcseed Satan aiuj asked him whence 
he had procured it. 

Satau replied, ** 6 Karen, we know whore to moke that liquor,** 

The Kaaren said, “ Please toll me esaotly how.*’ 

Satan replied, “It is made as follows. Steep some tmhoilcd rice hi soirio water for a short 
time, and then take it again out of the pot, and pound it up with yeast imwdor, press it down 

with a lever and put it aside for seven days; then hoi f some rice ami mix it with it. After 
^**^*^* '^^***^ ® 

And the Karen did carefully as Satau had instnicted him, and Iwcweil some liquor. The 
Karon drank it and said, “This is iiidoecl tlic Kqiror.” ^ 

He told Satan : ‘‘You have hcbn kind to mo and I will not forget yon. My death I will 
die with yon and my life I will live with you,® 

. 1 ^ God, knowthat his son wan friendly with Satan, and, being grieved, he 

abandoned again the place where he had boon staying. 

So God, from dislike at tho Karon drinking liquor, loft him- 

2n. JTou> the Kttlas pwenml (mitftt. 

And the Lord God said, “These, my children, are no iongor, of any nso to tno. 1 wltt 


IBf mfl-ia. ™ • “ “* tho original story it must kavo 

te VC-a-as^ da nA}U mH dS ya ha m-a.ks dS 
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Now the Karen was fast nsloop by tlio side of a liquor jar. After God bad called bim 
V times, he partially woke up and said, “ I cannot go with yotu Betumin my old bott’s 
faoi^b.. I'havc ueitbor boat nor {rnddle, only this trough. Po you please go in it, my father, 
and be dragged tbo trough down to the water.” 

God then wont and oalled the Burman. The latter replied, “ How can I possibly 
go with you ? Ploaso go and call my elder bi-other, the Karen.” 

God replied, “Your elder brother also is not able to go. He only gave me a pig’s 
trough.” 

• The Burman I'eplicd, “ You could only get the pig’s trough, I will give you my paddle, 
to paddle it with.” 

So God went to the Kulft and said to him, “My nephew,* ' please come and accompany 
your father.” 

The Kulii replied, “My father, have nothing in which to come and accompany yon.” 

God replied, “Yon am eoino. The Kai-on has given me his pig’s trough and the Burman 
his paddle. Como along with your fatlier.” 

The KulA got up q,tdokly and f&llowed behind God to the sea. There God grasped 
the paddle and got intt) the ti-ough, whoi-eupon the trough became » great. Ship ^d the 
paddle became its mnsts and sails. Then the ship started forthwith and God came to his own 

country. ’ ^ 

2V’.— 7/«m) iJio wnlhuf of tU Karma eama to them. 

God wrote Karen writing on a piece of leather, Burmese wntmg on a palm-leaf, and the 

Kulfi’s (B’oreignor's) writing on a piece of cloth. 

And God commanded the Kulii and said to hims— “Youj my nepl^e w, .^v e^^^, 

.pp,wl,cd « lo your Lurd. Tour fclhor h« writte. for SSliiW 

Kwen’s writing is on leather, and the Barman’s on a palm-leaf. Do you withopt M leam 

your writing oLtully until you understand it. Take back also 

Ld the Ba?man, and instruct thorn to learn carefully the writings, which their father has sent 
them.’* 

And tlxe Eulft answorod, ** 0 Lord Qodi my father, I will do faithfully what you hav 
commanded mo.” 

Then he asked, Bliall I return P” ^ " 

God replied, « &o into the sow’s trough again and* remain there. Your 

you away.” . ■/i.i'' . 

The Kulu wont into the trough again and returned quickly. fie first to t e 

Karen, and producing the leather scroll, gave it to him at onqe. ^ . , 

And ho said to tbo Karen, “ Our father, ^Tud tte w^t n^ 

writing caitsfully. Also please take back your ° ^ the Kuia, “My yotmgest 

to the SCO. ami seeing that tbo trough Was for it. If you 

brother, tho trough is not os before. Tour elder brother no aonge 

care for it, take it back with you.” • thA 

The Knia turned and wont back to the Burman. Toar father has 

Butmoae writing on it and giving it to the Bnmi^ ie on tljit phlni-leaf. Tahe haot 

direotod that yon mnot eoriainly loom yoat imtmg, wtaoh lo on tin. pal 

also yonr paddle.” 

7 pa-iA Obswrve thealtMedform of addiMs. 
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And the Bnrman replied to the KuM., You will have to paddle the trough you are 
in with this paddle. Take it back with you.” 

The Euld went hack forthwith, and, coming to his house, he arranged suitably the 
masts and sails of a big ship. And as the Lord God, his father, had commanded hiTt^ ^ 
studied and learnt his writing thoroughly. 

And the Knlas increased in all that is good, and right, and fair to look upon. 

F . — Sow the Writing of the Karens was lost. 

The Karen’s country was very pleasant and fair, and if difficulties of any kind whatsoever, 
or disease, or anything else, came to him, ho took medicine, but did not do anything else. And 
the Karens increased and became very numerous. However, the Surmans did as the Eulft •h«^T| 
told them, but not so the Karens. For, although the writing, which the Kuhl brought, had 
reached them, they took no heed of it at all, but put it on a tree-stump, and went on clearing the 
weeds (in their clearings), nor did they take itaway when the i-ain came and wetted it. Ateven- 
tide they took the writing, and, returning homo, put it on the shelf over the hearth. And as 
the rice was cooked and chillies were pounded and food stu-red up, many times the leathern 
scroll fell on to the hearth. 

And after many goings to, and fro, the fowls came up and scratched in tho hearth, so that 
the leathern scroll fell down under the hut. Now the Karens were not of a mind to look after 
things, and they forgot about the scroll. They did not caro about tho scroll ' in the least, and 
saying, o work hard and we eat. If we learm writing wo shall only bother ourselves. 
Bating good food and drinking good liquor always suits us,” they lot tho matter drop. 

Now the Karen’s old sow was under the hut and grubbed up (tho ground) diligently all 
day long, and it grubbed about the sexx)!!, so tliat it was utterly lost. 

Thus the Karens never saw their writing again. 

VI. — How Charcoal taas first ruhled on yohes. ■ ‘ 

After a long long time the homes of tho Karens boenmo had, and thoir food was bad, 
and even their wise men did not know how to moke anything. If any forest was to be 
cleared, they had to go and ask tho Bui-man for his da and axe, and if they wished to cook any 
food they had to ask the Bui-man for a pot. And behold, tho Bnrman and tho KuM were 
happy and became great. There were wise men with thorn and they multiplied exceedingly. 
But the Karens xyere without implements and know not how to forgo thorn, or how to make 
potSy diiid. lidid to dislc tho jBctmciii for^ovorything. 

However, they remembered the former timos somewhat, and, resolving to tium over a new 
leaf, they consulted one with another, but were unable to devise anything. Tliey said to each 
other, **'W0 must instruct, ourselves anew ftom tho writing.” 

They asked one another for it, and at last some said, “ "We were weeding, when the Kultls 
bronght us the writing and we put it on the stump of a tree. When the x-ain came it got wet, 
and we pt^ it on the drying shelf (over the fire,), and as wo woiu continually pounding and 
scraping the food for cooking, it was shaken off and" foil on to tho "oartli. Wo neglected to take 
it up again, so when the fowls oame and soratohod, the writing was scratched away and 
fell under the hut. Then the pig camo and grubbed it about, and it was utterly lost.” 

^wever, some said, “The fowl’s feet when they were scratching must have trodden 
on and knocked agadMt some oharcoaa. Let us, therefore^ take the charcoal and rub it 
on our yokes. We will cast lots, and when they are favorable, wo will unite again,” 

^^^J^Karens did in this manner, and so amongst all people they are distinguished as 
W oharooal on their yokes ! 
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FOLKTALES OF HINDUSTAN. 

BY WILLIAM OEOOKB, O.S. 

No, 6. — Princess Fireflower,^ 

Once upon a time thoTO was a Raja who Imd two sons, the elder of whom was married, 
while the yonngor was a bachelor. Tho younger prince used to come for his food to the house 
of his elder brother, bnt one tiny, when he asked for something to eat very early in the morning, 
his sister-in-law tauntingly said, to him 

•• How can I got up to cook for yon ? If you want your breakfast so early, yon had better 
marry tho Princess Firoflowor,a and sho can do yonr cooking for you,” 

“ Well ! I ■will find Princess Pireflower,” said he. And off he went on his travels in 
search of hor. 

On he wont the Avholo day and in the evening reached the Brindaban Khakharapur® 
forest. There ho fonml a faq.lr, who used to sleep for twelve years at a time and remain 
awake again for twelve whole years. When tho Prince saw the faqir asleep, he began to 
fan so that ho soon awoke and said 

“ Son ! Thou hast done mo good sorvioo. Ask now the boon that then most desirest. ’ 

« Father ropliod the Prince, “ if thou wishest to do me a service, give me Princess 
Fireflower in search of whom 1 have come hither.” 

“My son,” ho answered, “ ask any boon but this.” 

" Nay,” said tho Pn'tico, “ through your kindness I want naught else bnt her. Paramdsar 
has given mo tjill else I lack.” 

Tho/r.< 7 »V nioiUtatod for S(mio timo and said 

“Woll! If you long HO for I’nnccss Piroilowor, I will toll you how yon can win h^ 
But mind my words, and if you disobey mo it will bo your ruin. 1 am going to turn you into 
a parrot.'' Thun lly to tho island wlioro Princess Fireflower lives, which is across the seven 
oceans.® This island is guardod by demons W and you can escape them raly by watching 
when they aro engaged in playing liall MSltS haiH). When yon retch the island plnek a 

flowor and ily away wiUi it in your boak. .If tho demons call you, do not o ae 
wise ruin will liofall you.’” 

So saying tho ftujir imnsforraod tho Prince into a parrot, and he flew 
oceans -to tho island of Princoss •reflowor. Andving there, he plucked the flowm- and was 
carrying it off in his honk, when tho demons called out to him: 

“ Yon thief ! Oomo back and pluck ono flower more. We will not hurt you.” 

Hearing this ho turned a little back and was at once burnt to ash^. , . 

Meanwhile was awaiting his TOtum, and when Im did not reached 

knew that disaster had hofallen tho Prince. He went in search of burning, 

the place he found only ono of tho tail foathors of the parrot, which had esca ped the bum g 

1 A tttlo told l.y Chliabittlllli Mahto"., a MAfijhl, ono of the 78^. 

Dietriot. rooenUsl by Pandit BibuKharib ChaubA The 'number ofthelasttaleof thiBeenee. p 

should htivii brjou No. 5 liud not No. 4 iis priiitod. charcoal.*’ 

* AiinArkid! Jlftnl, tbe tilbt «>f tho prinooHS means "the flower ot o g ^ ^ 

» Brindaban is of eourso in tho Mathurft im^ i«nie^ 

Mr. GrowHo’s list of vitlaifu nmiios in TaljsJl MethnrA. ^ssib^ 

* Tho word usud is IMA, n oowmon way of gtoriss, 420 sqq. : Tawney, Zathd Sarit 

* Bor many instaiioes of similar metamorphosis see Tempi • 

B'&gdrUf IJ, 215, Ac. , .. a*-- ■p n’iirhfl ilcB see Tcinpl®# T/Oc» dim 432# 

® Tlxo M Hammdar^ or sovon oooana, constantly ^ ^ Stokes, Indian Fairy TaleSi 282-3, 

’ Fov the - lookiuK buck” taboo, see < 3 tnmm, household Tales, II. 
and the logouds of Orphous and Kuyydioo and Lot’s Wife- 
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Over this he breathed his spells (mantm), and bringing tho Prince to life again, returned -with 
him to his hut. When they anivcd there he said 

« Ask me for another boon. This quest of yours is too dangerous.” 

The Prince replied 

‘‘Baba! as I said before, through your kindness I lack nothing but the Princess Fireflower. 
Only grant me that I may find her,” 

“Well !”' answered the/tw/ir, “if you will not heed iny advice, go again to the island in 
the form of a crow and pluck another flower. But, take care, look not back a second time, or 
you will be turned to ashes and then I am helpless to servo you.” 

The Prince promised to obey, and in the form of a crow ilew agntn to the island, and on 
reaching there, plucked a flower which ho took in liia beak and How back towards the faqir's 
hut. The guardian demons tried in ^'ain to iuduco him to look back, but ho >vould not, and * 
came back safe to tlxefuqir. 

The demons followed close bohind and, standing at the do(a% oallod out: — 

“Baba ! a thief has robbed us and entorod your hnt. Restore him to us at once.” 

Meanyvhile thefaq^r turned tbo Princo into a oat* and called out to tho demons 

“ Come and look. There is no one hero but my cat and myself. If yi>u do not trust me^ 
you can come in and search for yourselves.** 

The demons came in and looked every where, but when they found no one there, except the 
fdijir and the cat, they returned homo. When they had gone, the /rn/^V rosfcorod the Prince 
again to the form of a man, and gave the princo a little rod-lead box {aindMihi) and said 
“ Take care not to open it till you roach your homo.^* 

The Prince started for home with tho box* but when he reached close to his father’s city 
he began to think : — 

“Perhaps the fatjir has cheated mo : and my wistor-in-huv will laugh at me again.” 

So he opened the box, and immediately a lovely girl, twelve years old,s came out, aud 
BO beautiful was sho that the sun lost its brightnesH. TJic Prince* made lun* sit down and was 
going to a well close by to draw water. She said Where are ytui going V ” 

He answered:— “ I am going to draw water for you ami for me.” 

She answered “ Do not bring water for me. If y^u ilo, I shall fall int(j PAtfilat It is 
my task to serve you, not for you to servo me.” 

So she went to the well to dmw water : and it h<i liappt-ned that at tlint very time the 
handmaid of tho EAJa came too to draw water. When slie saw Princess FircHowor* she said:— 

“Who are you and where are yen going ?” 

The Princess answered:— “ I am Princess Pircllower, and t lie RAjjVs son has brought me 
hither,” 

The handmaid said : — “ Lot us chango our olothOB and boo which is tho lovolier.” 

The Princess agreed and rnmlc over her dross and ornamunts t»» tin? laiiidmaid : and when 
she went to tho odgo of tho woll to draw water, tho handmaid puBhod hor in.** She then 
tillod a vessel of water and took it to the princo who said < 

“ How black you have grown by walking in the sun ! ” 

He drank the water from lior hand, and, believing luir to be l*rinccH« Firoflower* told her 
*■0 wait there while he went to tho palace. 

Oriental cquivalout of our ** nwoot sovoutuoji,** 

Grimm*B charmiug story of tho “ Uoobo Girl ” No. he of tho lloun hMd Taktt m obvious.. 
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Wien his sistor-in-lftw bs»w him, she said:— 

“ Well ! have you fouiid Fircfl 9 Wor Princess ?” 


“ She is at tho well,” he aimvvorod. 


So ho took a rotinno and hronght her home, and lived with her as his wife. 

But a month after, ft bluae, Uka that of a lamp, appeared over the weU, and all who 
saw it wore aatoiiishod ; hut whenever they went near the well the light was quenched. 
By-and-by this nows miehed the oar of tho and he sent the Prince to see what had 

happened. 

At break of day the Pi-iiico wont to tho well, and saw the place ablaze with light.. So 
threw himself into tho walor, and found there a flower bud, which he tied in his handkerobef 
and brought homo. For many a day lio kept tho handkei>chief carefully by him, but one day 
he happened to drop it in the emirtyawl, and his son, who had meanwhile been bom of the 
handmaid, saw it and took it i.o liis mother. Sho found the bud tied up -inside, and threw it 
on the dunghill boliind tho palace. 

In one night it grow into a liwgo mango troo, and next morning the false queen saw it 
and fell ill of fright. 


Her mothor-in-law iiHked “ What ails yon ?” 

« I have fallen ill," .said sho, « siuoo I liavo soon this mango tree. Have it cut down and 
I will soon I'ocovor.’’^'* 

Her mothor-in-law told this to tho old Rajfi.aud lie sent for labourers to cut down the 

tree. Tho Princo went to his father and said 

'« To out down a grwm mango troo is a sin.^ Lot mo remove it elsewhere, and the princess 

will not SCO tho cause of her illness and recover.” 

« Bo ifc so,” said Uiu Kfijri. 

So tho Prince removed tho troo to his own orchard and said to his gardener 

“ When this troo fruits, lot no ouo touch it bat myself.” 

By-and-by tUo troo blossomed and bore fruit, and one of them 

tho gardener’s wife picked up and laid on a sh^elf to ^®®P moment it’dropped, 

while she wotit to buy gmin and her oat knocked down the mango, and the moment pf 

a lovely girl twelve years old stepped oat of it. • i 

When tho gardener’s wife mtamed and saw her. she was ^aid, and said to the gir 
“ Stay hero, but novor leave tho hqjiBO oven for a moment. . . 

Bat one day she voutumd into tho courtprd, and the 
and told her miess. Tho .i«eon called the keeper of the elephante, sa^. 

••Go to tho gardener’s house mid crash tlm girl yoa wiU &id to dust onder year 

to HU a. girl .he to.#* 

beat them aiul all tbt* olophants# -i j i. 

Then the queen fell ill again and her mothei-in-law a^hed her what m e er. 

“ If the heart of the gardoneFs daughter be nflt brought to me s a ^ aaimhter. 

The R.Ii,Uent for tho gardener and hm^ 

“ Wo have had neither cluck nor Child all the J / answered. Bat the Riij& did not 
How can wo give daimbter wh en we have none P theyanswe^ 
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believe them and had their house searched, and jSnding the girl delivered her over to the 
executioner.^^ ^ ^ • 

They were about to kill her in the forest, when an old Dorn said to the others : — 

“ What is the good of killing such a pretty girl for the sake of a few rupees. Let us spare 
her life and reach paradise (swarga) ; even if wo kill her, the Raja won’t give us his raj for our 
trouble. Let us kill a goat and take its heart to the qneon and slio will bo cuind/’^^ The 
others obeyed his words and spared the life of the girl, Wlien they took the goat’s heart to 
the queen, she recovered at once. 

The Princess Pireflower then ‘wont on to Brindaban Khaki larapnr, and there with her 
hand she struck four blows upon the earth, wdion a splendid palaoo appeared and there she 
lived. She kept several parrots and used to aiuuso horsolE by teaching tlicm to say*‘B,tof 

A long time after the old Rfijii and his son, tho Prince, canio into the forest to hunt, 
and being thirsty cam 0 to the palace for water and tlio Ih'incess imlertaiiied them hospitably. 
At night they slept in the portico, and early in the morniiig, while they were half-asleep, the 
pan'ots began to talk to each other, and tlioy told liow the Priiico had hri)Ug]it Princess 
Pireflower, and how the handmaid had cheated him, and InKiarniJ queen, and how tho life of the 
Princess had been saved, and how she had come to tho palace.^*** 

At this the Raja and the Prince wore much astonislusl, and going at onco to the Princess 
Pireflower, asked her if all this was true. She began to shod (ears and told them the whole 
story from beginning to ond. They brought her lionio in tiMum[»li, 

Then theRajS. had a dcop pit dug and buried the false ipUMm tiliv(*. The Ih'inco and Princess 
Pireflower lived happily over after, and the llAjfi btKjamo a Sanijyasi and made over his 
kingdom to them. 

As ParamdSar overruled tho fate of Princoss PiroHowor, so may ho do to all of us.^s 


PROG-WORSHIP AMONGST THE NEWAIW, WITH A NOTE ON THE 
ETYMOLOGY OP THE WOUlJ ‘NEPAL.’ 

BY A. li. WADDELL, M.lt., M. a. A. S. 

In his work on Nepal, ^ Hr. (liuehanan-) IJaniilton imoMtuitaily riohal that the Ndwftrs 
worship frogs. I have ascertained some interesting details of IhiH w<n'Hliip. 

The Ndwftrs are the aborigines of NOpdl Ppopor, tlij it is, of tho valley in which the 
present capital Klifitmaudil stands ; and their pruHeni tribal name appears («> I)e of territorial 
origin. The etymology of tho word Ndpfll seems to mo to ho (.Ims mu^ountod for Tho whole 
of the hill territory of tho GorkhAs is called by tho Nnii-inndni/.tMl liiilmen of the JHmfilayas 

Tile word in the oriffiaal is Doin, the must doj^radod cjiwto, who net an uxouutioiiurH, 
w This, it need hardly ho said, in a skuik folTctah^ inoidont. 

The common form of invouation and Kalntatiun, cunsi,aTitly tuiijkdit in }>iirru<.H. 

IhoHe guardian, friendly purrotn ax5poar in many of the tales as ihU iw mnv.hiu **. : Hue 77u; IVotulnt^ffd Mny in 
Temple’s WideawaJee SlorwH, 205, 

15 This is tho common refrain uf the rustic story tollor. [This talu Is as to thu I'ullffwina’ points. It 

exhibits the sproad of tho bolit-f in tho wandor- wurkiiify “ saint sou hrtjr.nth nj'Ihr. ranj'th^ iridux , », r??. miraolo and 
metamorphosis, ior a larjyo number of instam^s. This wondijr-workhif;? saint is a ounniui'inirt of tlm wonder- 
working' dovil (hhiUa) of Southuru India, ilk will bo soon by ouinjiariiig tho talos idsmt to bi* piiblishod in this 
Jownalf under tho title of tho “ Dovil-worship of the ^Jhijiivas,” witli tlmsu in fclju hvfjinnls uf lla* PanJtXh, It also 
exhibits tho wido-spToad idea of tho “ sulistitutud porwm” : sou inditujs to Widr^airalm tShrwa and of the 

anj , a. v. And it exhibits Btronply the anthropomorphic natims of tho fnJk-talu jmrisit : sou hri/unde of the 

1 ™ex, $.v, parrot, and especially Vol, I, p, fJ5i, wliuru ihts parrot is a holy iH*rKunu.Ko versod in tlie Four 
p ae^f— B b]* variants of tho talc as a wliolo see mimrks on tliu lOgg.liuru in IVide-aivahe Stums, 

Mn^««OKn{(i/'ia.£^^jaowa/are^a},&a.,by I’tanokllamitton, M.D., F.E.S.. &o„ Kiliiiburtfli, 1810. 
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etnd tliel’ibetaua PAl® ; ainl tlio origiaal name of this section of the PtU ootmti'y, ■vfhich coatained 
the homo of tlio NOwiirSi scoins to hafo been S&, while th^ pfeople were hence called by the 
Hindus NSwir, or “Inhabitants of NS.*' Kastei-n N6p4,l, as well as Sikkim, is still called WS 
bv the hopcha atttocUtlioiios, and this Lepobas interpret the Word as meaning the place of 
Caves for sheltor or residenoo, Ne in most of the cognate tribal dialects of the Indo-Chinese 

tQ whom* i tind,’* both NGwiirs tvud Lopchaa belong — ^means ‘residence;’ the same root 

also appeal's with simihir muauiug in the Tibeto-Burman gi*oup j and in Lamaism^ it;is nsually 
restricted to sacroil wives and other aaured spots and shrines. It was very probably used 
in a similar sense by the pro-Lamaist NSwAre, who ■vjere the originatorsof the so-called Nepalese 
form of Baddhisiu, and euiiy gave up the greater portion of their original language for a 
Sanskritiaod speeeln Smno of tlie N6 wars are still Baddbists under the title of BaadhamArgis or 
followers of the Hnddhist path, bnt the vast majority, as is well-known, have lately followed 
the fashion .sot by their Corklui rulers of adopting the extenials of Hinduism and call them- 
selves 'SaivamArgts or • followoiw of tho 'Siva path.’® Now the chief Buddtot n6s or shrines 
in the Cis-Himaiayas of any antiqiiity otr.j the Kashar# and 'BambhunAth stSjom, me all 
situated in tho vaUoy (NGpal Proper) of the Pal country. Thus the word ‘ NApAl ’ seems 
to moan tho N6 (/. r., ‘ tho rosi, donee, or head-quarfcere,’ or ‘the shrme’) of the Pal country, 
and' is .so distiugiiiahed from tho adjoining Nfl country of the Lepchas. 

The frog is worshipped liy tlio NGwArs, not as a tribal totem, hut in ite Supposed capacity 
of au ampliibiims (water and earth) divinity subordinate to the Naga demigods, amdasBoeiated 
With the latter in the production and control of rain and water-supply, on e 
sufficiency of whirli tliowellaro of the crops depends. This elevation of so insigufficant an 
animal as the frog to tire dignity of an assistant to the NAgas, is aUthe more cunoupm view o 
the fact that frogs form the chiof prey of the hooded cobra-the prototype of the Naga. But 
the NGwArs justify tlioir worship of tho fi-og by pointing to the sympathetic and miimatorelati^ 
ofthefreg witUwakir, and saying that frogs, although terras rial ammals are only ^ , 
in moist localities, and hemid by their appearance and creaking? tlm onset ^ 

are also found cHpucially at springs, and also on digging oep ° . -a'-,, to note Kerl 

where lies, aceo, Ihig to tlui NAwArs, tho primary store of water. It is mterestmg to note ^re 
that frog; are also ;orshipped by tho Japanese in the Kiilshid marshes as metempsychosed 

hevoos,® i! i.T 4. 

Freg-worehip is performed by tho NSwArs at a dlSerent 
required for the NAglis. Tho NAgas. of whom the NSwArs 
are worshippe.1 on the ilfth day (NAgpaiichami) of the month 
commoiioonimifi of the rainy season, when tho NAgas (water-dryns) 

The site, for the worshii- is selected by preference at a 

meet. A NGwAr priest is needed for this ceremony. J!” =- 

priest cere-Tiioiiially washes his face and hands and co fneebead T«.l1r mixed with 

Iholo rice, verniillbn for making the mark of bo-ty onj^forej^ m ^ 
an equal hulk of water, .•ico-Hoii r and watm-, flowers,, ghs and butter, P j 

* Wldeli hi Tihntim mi'iius * wool.’ It is doubtful, howevw, w^he^ tbe-name was really 
•■tbo W(i(i/..tHmutry,’ fttr hIumiii aro oiiimHy flontiful aoross tbs lui • 

> Tim h'li-rmi^ rcKullH of tlm«o obsorvivtiojw I hope shortly to puta n- 

* fclrolt III Tiljutun prnnouuofid VoL IL-p. 234..-Ei>.] 

® iHw m IL U'oiripUs’H mimI U. 0. fi of m Bengal Asiatic Society for 

® Vide an a<;«ouut uf fcliin Mpa by tho present writer in 

“““"SX-So vornae.ular word for fro*, is an onomatopoetie att.«pt at reprodaeiug the froifs cafl. 

8 Satowiu MmmyH HamUiutfJeto Central awl N(^thsrn Japans considered tbe Htelaty N'%a of the 

0 Tho pr«-i!iuinon<io thus ffivon ho Karkfita is evidently u reclaimed ^or the use of man by the 

laoustrino viilloy of KhAtuifipiJA, whioh traditionally was the BhAgmati or ‘ the fleeing one’ 

saint MnRjflHri Ittingtho southern ba«k..ana the eseapmg water was thus named tne«n g 

— the preweat name of tho river. 
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^ mi,„ r.v,-PBf denoBits these articles in the midst of a plate of water, in the 

,„p ft,, pii,, 

eiiOYe-iiamid oxAev, igm , ••Hail PoramSavaK. Ntlgia-aja, Pai’anwn^it King of Ifjgaa, 

Hta. hS 1“ I p»y y»“ *“ *° ”” 

■ ^g^ip. 

(Octobei), and usn y . ^ tijat a frog he actnally soon at the time of perfoirming 

”! IZlV PoAhri™. nl» a MAv prict i. noooaW, wlu., afte c«otnl abklioa jJ 
L.3 li pla. 0 . in a.o 1»«» l»«la n a-l- >':»P“‘.v.ly of ™o. aulk 

S^llion ,M in.a ince..., .n.d ».tor. LigU.ng tl,o ,..l. of jJ. ,..,•1 .noon.o Iho p»jl 
“r.™^ilP.4nS*™« BMmlnatto! Ipoapjo. manvoU.o.c ogor.nga and to «»d tody 

rain, and bless onr crops ! ’* 

The title of Paramesvara is given to the Nilgas, IVogj* ami all Iho .ptlun- NSwilr divinities ; 
bnt Bhlminathh, ‘ W or Protector of the Soil.’ is specially rosorvod for the Prog. 
Owing to its sacred character, the Frog is held hy the NewArs ,u speca reverence, rnul every 
oai-e is taken not to molest or injure it. But despil.o >ts .sfuni-diyim- nature the Ne^ays, like 
other Buddhists, believe that the frog, as well lus the Nuga, is within the ejelo of rc-birtba. 


THE Traditional migration of tuk santal tribe. 


BT L. A. MVAKDlShL, M.B., M. It. A. H. 

It seems to mo that the ounwt story pi-oacrvwl hy the Santftla, or Saontays,! of their 
advance ftom Ahlrl or Ahlrl-plprl, vi& Ohhai and ChampA, to t la'ir prewnt location is 

manifeWy a record of actual tribal i«i)grcsH, not, ns is usually itelieved, from imo part of the 

HazArlbAgh Hills to another — where imlced Ihcro eould have heuii pruetieally no Hindu 

pressure exercised, — hut from the coutral alluvial valley of the Uniigew south-westwards to 
tiie hills, under pressure of the 'Aryan invasion of tlui valley from tin* north. For, in this pari 
of the Gangetio valley, I find ancient territorial iiames in. keeping Vith this stoiy of 

migration e 

Moreover, tbo nanioB of iho HuKarihagli parijtmui, wliioU liitvo hvvw iinUmf Hiocl with certain 
of these legendary lands, presont many diiliciiliios in Uio \vn,v of Ihoir nt’ooplfiiH'ti In iislevprctaiion 
of the story, oven as a record of roceni hill-inigraiion. Aliir! oould iirvor lt(*<'ouiticorrui)tedinto 
Ah^ria, or mce ^?ers^s ThQ Ch\m\ pwnj a fm ot iw a ri‘inote hilly tract, from which 

there could have been no desire on the purt of tint iMU’lirr llititlnH <o fliMpoKKosH the Santuls* 
Besides, the greater part of it is still under primitive I’oreKi, uiH‘uitivulr<l . a ml in tlie occupation 
of the Santfils. The name is more likely to be a tiiumplanlal ion to their new^ home uf their 
old country name, from a ilesiro to i*eiaiu the old hmite asHorint ions, sneii uh is observable in 
colonists of all nationalities. 1'he ChampA fitrtjfnm of lbi'/fu*ibagh is sittiaied on the high 
central plateau occupied hy the setnt-HlM>iMginal ’UrAons and MumlAs, wli<t seem to bo the 
autochthones of that area, and to which location it is gene rally believed iho Hiudal tribe never 


penetrated, 

Tfie tracts, whhdi I would id<»ntify with those of the sfory, are ibff following. The Ahlr, 
or herdsnmn-tribo, w'us the dominant race in tlu^ Ililtar seel ion <d* the (Inngelie valley in tie 
later pre-histoT-ic period. Tho Ahlrl-country oxlondod l‘rom about UonaroB eastwards to 
the Kusl river, and lay maiii.ly ioihti north of the (ijnig<‘.s. The greab*Ht Ktronghold iattorly o 
the Ahlrs and Gwiilas was at liardl in the .DarbhahgA I)ihtriei, wlier<* I heir bi‘rrti<! (diiid L t)rik 18 


u Shorea robuda, nr i a i 

M XtoNlna N*Rarftja| are usually given m (i) Anauta, (2) VfmuVi, O'!) Karkiita, ('!) I'lulma, (5) Maliftpaiim., 
m (7)TftltahftU, (8) 6fti.khya, and (tt) Uattu. 

" “ to be the eotveot aiieUiug.— Un. 
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now woi^Hpped as a god, and his exploits still snng by the GwaUs and * -an., 

Mr. Nesfield m the Calcutta Review for January 1888 in connection wi+V t,- i- 
semi-aboriginal Mash6ras, or MusShars.’ It was oxiginally a stron<^hold of th 

S«aisb»71 bnt it wo.id bd ,vo.tb ,lal. enq.M.g from Mr ?" 

correspondent well-acquainted with the Trans-Qangetic portion of North Bih-lr wheT 
bo »,dbor famou. Pipr. te.bo.m, H Jdi, "opooi.,,, 

bis Abirs. . ana 


Chhai is the old pnryot^a of that name, in the modern BhAgalpnr District, 489 square 
miles in extent, south of the AhirJ stronghold of Hardl and boi-deiing the Ganges Prom ita 

jAI7-travem>d ^pect it was probably in those days a MSi, or an island, between le Ganges and 
tbe eoxubiiied Ganaak and Ghagra rivers. ® 


Directly opposite Chhai, acixiss the Ganges to the south, is the old kingdom of Chamna 
now geneially con-espoiiding to the Cis-Gangetio portion of the modem district of BhAealnm’ 
ChampA was one of tho earliest Hindu settlements in the lower valley of the Ganges — aocordin? 
to Hiuen Tsiang's account it » wtw one of tho first cities founded in Jambudvlm »-and it wm 
still the namo of the countiy at tho time of Pa Hiaii and Hiuen Tsiang’s visits in the 5th and 
7th centuries A. D. It now survives in the namo of the old section of BAhgalpur town which is 
called ChainpAnagar and ChampApuvl. The “ KhairAgarh'^ of Col. Dalton’s version, Ind one of 
the recoded pass-words of tho tribe, is evidently the fortified hill of KhAriyA about twelve 
miles soutli-wost of (Jhampanngar, and an outlier of the HazarJbAgh section of the Vindhva 
range. . ^ 

Tlie Sant&l ntopr ako tolls ns that when ^‘tbe Hindus drove them out of ChampA they (the 
Santras) ertUhlishod thomsolvoH in Saonl^’* whence they have derived their present tribal name. 
The migmtion hero roferrod to was evidently southwards into the adjoining hilly tract, extend- 
ing from Southern 01iuin])fi, through tho ’eastern part of the Hazarlbagh District, to the borders 
of Midnapur District and tho Tipper Damuda Valley, in the south of which is said to be 
situated tho village, or land, of Saout, though its exact situation does not seem to be known. 

It may be worth cotiHidering, however, whether this name of Saont is not really related 
to their holy hill of Sa6t Sikar (tho scene of the Jina Parsvauatha's nirvana and therefore 
also called by iiis i»inu5)» towering high above their holy river, the Damuda,^ Sa^t is the 
Saiiskritizod foj'iu in wliicdi tho narno iia.a been fixed in the earlier Hindu books. Sant may, 
therefore, not hnjiossihly Ini th<^ original name of their holy hill, which is in the very centre 
of their modern. lo(fu,j, ion, In this hilly tract, centring around SaSt Sikar, the tiibe remained, 
hemmed in more and more by Bengali encroaohments till quite recent times, when Government 
intcrforonco ren<.l(!red it possible for tho tribe to re-emerge on to the skirts of the Ganges Valley. 

Their deified morndain Marang Burn, or HBe Great Hill,' is distinctly specified in Colonel 
Dalton's version to hav<^ been eiusountered after tbe expulsion of the tribe from ChampA, and 
it is also stated to have? Inien the god of the Mflndas, whom the Sanhils found already in 
occupation of the i razArthngli plateau. This pre-eminent hill must surely have been thegi-ace- 
ful mountain of Suot 'feSikar (Parasiulth)— the culminating peak of this portion of the 
Vindhya range, ami these savage refugees naturally worshipped the hills which sheltered them 

9 Dalton's Mhiwhpj «/ p. 207 ® It means the village * of the pfjpaZ tree ’ ijicus religiosa), 

* Dmnvtda is a SantAll w<jvd irioatting ‘ the Horae Wator or Home-Biver.' The Brahmans have Sanskritized it 
iTXio JDiXm* da tf the only Wi)r(l in their mythology to which it boro any resemhlance j and as Dflmodar is a title of 
the god Krishna, this river is now hold by Hindus to be Krishna himself 1 
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securely from their Hindu enemies. Their other god’s name Mdr&kO, may be tlie Mor^ka River,, 
which traverses this area and whose course is beset by numorous hot springs, still worshipped 
by the aborigines. These in the winter mornings belch forth great elouds of sulphurous 
steam, marking, their site from afai*- 

I have no doubt that the- other minor names of the stoiy, and most of the foi't-names which 
enter iiitoth-e tribal pass-words, will be found still current as territorial names, or in the traditions* 
of the Alnrs and Gwalas, if only searched for in tlie‘tri)>cts lieiti indicated. 

It will also be noticed that such a progress of the tribe, as that heroin indicated, takes them, 
from the base of the Hiimihiyiis to theu* present location,, thus accounting for the ‘Turaniaa-’ 
element in their speech.® 


MISOELLANIOA. 


SOME DATES IN THE 
CHALUKYA-VIKEAMA-KALA. 

The Western ChAlukya king VikramAdi- 
tya VI. sought to supersede the use of tlie $3tika 
era by an era which was named aftei* himsedf 
the Ohaiukya-Vikrama-kfiila and Ch&lukya* 
Vikrama-varsha» *aiid the first year of which 
was the first yeai* of hisown itiign, viz, the Anala 
or Nala smhmtmfa, ^aka-Saxhvat 999 cuirent,. 
= A. D. 1076-77. 

According to Sh Walter Elliot’s Uarndhha- 
I)66a Inscriytiions, Vol, 1, ^he carliont 

date in this era is one of Ohaitra kyisliua 
the first year ef it, contained in an inscription, 
which does not refer itself to any ptirtienliir reign, 
at. the temi3le of Ivadauibesvara at Arai^shwar 
in the Hdngal Taluka., DharwAr District. Prof. 
Kielhom has recently calculated this date; with 
the result that the d(‘tiulM, as taken by him, do 
not work out con^ectly (page 1 0 ab«iv(*, No, 8). 
He took them, however, fi’om tlui rciidiirg which 
I myself gave (an^e, Yoh YllT. p. 190, No. ‘lA, 
from the transcript in the Elliot Oollcdion, And 
I now find, from an inkdmpi-ossum, that the 
record is dated, as plainly as could possibly be, — 
not in the first year of the era, as reproHcnted by 
Sir Walter Elliotts copyist, — but in the sixty- 
first year of it. The original has — srimach-OhA;. 


lukya-Yilcraiiiadirilada filncy-Analii-saiiivatsara- 
da Oluutr!irhji.htiln..pa.!iudiaint-Maihgalavra*a-MAsa-- 

(Hha)-Kiihdvnanti-vy;itiiif7.ta.d-iiiiidu. And these- 
details wj^rk out «juit(‘ correctly. The year is 
SaksuSaiiivat 1059 cuircnt. By Prof, Kerus 
Lakshnuin. (jhhativ's tables, the gi.ven tiflii ended*, 
at about 21 ////. 10 p., 8 lirs. 28 min., after 

nu*an sunrist* (for Bonii'uiy), on Tuesday, 24th. 
March, A. D. 1136. And the Alcslia-s'athkriinti. 
occurn'd, while that //M/ was cm'jviifc; at about 
r>() r: : 22 lirs. 2‘tiiiiu., <Mi the Monday,, 

and, OH account of the latciiohs of the. hour,, 
would he celebvalUMl ou'bho Tuesday*. 

This date is, in r(‘ality, oin,* of a few wliicli shew 
that an attempt was inaclo to continue tlx*e> 
era after the end of tho roign of Vxkrama.- 
ditya VI. • 

TIh‘ho (rluU'H may be divided into two classes;— 

A, t)f Uiein hIiow aimply a continua- 

tion or tlio Chaiiikya-Vikrama-kaia. To this 
clasM belongs fla^ Aralesliwur tiaie, montionod 
alcove, And other inHtaju‘<*w are to be found in 
tlim Journal, Vol. VIll. p. 3 93, Nos. 37 to 32,. 
and -Id to U), 

Of Ihese, Ntm, 'il, ‘12, and -13, of the sixty-first,, 
eighty. fourth, and nhiety-fonrtli yi.-ars, are 
already Viu-ilied.^ Ami 1 can now vciily No. 37* 


0 [t have roforrud this articlo to Mr. (jlviorHcu, who rtoiauH to diHtigreo with Or. WaddoU. Ue writoH j— ** T know 
of noISpriinNorthBihAr. There is .said to have botm a 1 VI and a llaoll in (lay A, hut they are mythical and 
Rolely due to the doHiro which oaeli liihar dmtriefc has of iippropriatiiig I/*ril; to itself, flard’i is really in BaliA. 
I ahoulj^ say that the AIukh wore more common in 8 ouit*h IlihAr* I do not remewiber n,ny pho*o <‘all<‘d Hard! in 
DarbhaufyA, but it is twelve years Hiiujo I WU.S there, Ldrik in not mueh known t*aMt of the Uanduk, The story 
is essentially Western Guinjak and South (iangetie. ShAliAbAl and (liiyA are fuU'of it.* So alH<i are SArau, BaliA 
and BonareSi The favorite Darhha'iifjf A legend Lh the DnsAdh one of Sal hcH. There wilhhe a good Aldr legend of 
South BihAr in the articles now being printed on Tnl Vl* DA k.”— E i>. ) 

^ 1 mean, to tlio extent of showing that tlie retfords rc‘ally exist. The point' wln-Uier IJin details work out 
oorrootly, is not of present importance. — I think that, as u matter of fact, Urn tuajurity of thoHo diitifs will not 
work out oorrootly. But, as Pjfof. Kielhorn has indicated (page 111 ahov»<), Uum is the eams with many of the dates 
of this period. And tho records contnining thorn are not neefiHHarily to be Htiimped ns not gemuino on that 
amount.— Erom more ainplo experience of the work of Fir Walter KlIiut^H copyist, I consiiler it waste of time 
a^™ubl© to calculate dates, tho details of which depend solcily on his tmtiHcripts. Hi.s vi^rnious mny*l)e true and 

taajority of oases. But I have come across too many iusiancyos in which ho has taken liberties with 
originals. 
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laiiB record, at the temple of BAmdsrara at 
Barfi-MudcUmtir in the Niz&m’s Dominions 
{Smoi af5. Oolleetion,- Vol. I. p. 700), really does 
refer itsdf to the reign of BhOlOka-SOmfe^vara 
' III., and belongs to his fourth year j but it is, 
ney^elesB, dated (from an ink-impresSion)— 
irtmaoh-Ohfilukya-Yihrama-Tarshada Sineya 
^umya-saihTatsarada Pushya-8u(lu)-12*.S6ma- 
v&rad-a*din=auttarayana-samkrdnti-parbba(rwa)- 
nimittadi*. The year is 6aka-Saifavat 1052 
cun*ent. 

Axid 1 can add the following five instances 

In an inscription on a pillar at tlic temple of 
YirOptlksha at Kurtakdti in the Gadag 'Mnk&, 
Dh&rw&r District, which does not refer itsdf to 
any particular reign, the date (from an ink- 
impression) lotns— firimach-Chaiukya-Yikrama- 
k&lada Sa(Sa)ka-varfiha 1048neya Pai*abhava- 
samvatsarada Jy^shthad^amavAsyo Somavfira 
s<iryya-gralianada tat-k41ikadol. The year is Saka- 
Samvat 1048 expired, — the first year of the reign 
of SomSsvara III. It is also the fifty-first year 
of the Ohftlukya-Vikraina-k&la} hxxt the writer 
of the I’ccord, though apparently intending to 
quote this fifty-first year, omitted after aU to 
do so. 

Another insori|)tion at Aral^shwar, oA the 
makara-turana of the temple of Kadambfisvara, 
wMch does not refer itself to any particular reign 
(BlUoi M8. ColUeiion, Yol. II. p. 694), contains 
two dates. The first of thorn is in the Yibhava 
samvatsara, the thirteenth year of the Ohiluya- 
Yikrama-k^la. The second, not fully transcribed 
by Sir Walter Elliot’s copyist, runs (from an ink- 
impression) — [5rtma'''']ch-.Ohfi*lukya-Vikrama‘* 
k&lada 62noya Plavaihga-sathvatsarada Vailftkha- 
suda-( read iSttd<lha)- 10 -Bri(b|'i)hav&rad-aifadu. 
The year is Saka-Sarhvat 1050 ouiTont, — the 
second year of the reign of S6mOi5vara III. 

In an inscription which is now stored in the 
KachSri at Lakshm4shwar, within the linuts of 
the DMrw&r District, the detc of a supplementary 
mcord, which does not formally refer itself 
to any particular reign, runs (from an ink- 
impression) — firimach-Oh^Jukya-BhftlOkamalla- 
varshada 53noya Kflaka-saiiivatsarada SrAvana- 
su(Su)ddha-pafiichamt-iLdiv4raih sflma-grahaiuad- 
aiiidu,® Here two things arc mixed up, the 
fifty-third year of the Ohfilukya-Vikrama-kfflia, 


* The eclipse, of course, did not ooeur on the speolfled 

mu. 

* The second date in this record is — ISneya Khara- 
saihyatBara[da^] 0haitra-8tt(tfu)-6-Sdmavfirad-aihdtt. Here, 
there is no reference to any partioelar reign ; but the 
Khara ea^twaticwa must be Saka-Saifevat 1094 current, 


and the third year of the reign of Bhfildkamalla- 
Sdmdsvara III. The year is ^aka-Saihvat 1051 
current. 

An inscription, which does not refer itself to 
any particular reign or reigns, on a beam in the 
madhyaram/a of the temple of Sarvdsvaia at 
Narggal in the Hdngal T41nkfi, DMrw&r District, 
contains two dat^. The first is in the month 
Pansha of the Yisvfivasu samvatsara, which was, 
and is quoted as, the fif tietii year of the Ohfilukya- 
Vihrama-yarsha. The second (from an ink* 
impression) runs — 55neya Sfidharana-saihyat- 
saradasrfilieyolj the words GhdluhyorVilerama^ 
varshada are intended to be supplied from the 
first date. The year is Saka-Saihvat 1053 cur- 
rent, — the fifth year of the reign of Sam4svara 
HI 

And a third inscription at Araldshwar, on a 
pillar in front of the gateway of the temple Of 
Kadambdsyaia {lElUot MS, Collection, YoL II. 
p. 601 ; where, however, the year and samvatsara 
are not given, and Pushya is given instead of 
JMta), contains two dates, of which the first 
(from an mk-impression) rtms — 60neya Rfik- 
Bhasa-sathvatsarada Jdshta-C read Jydshtha)- 
sudhdha^rcad suddha)-punpami-Somay&rad-amdn. 
The record does not refer itself to any particular 
reign. And the words Ghdlukya- 
or ^arehada were omitted by the writ^* " 
there can be no doubt that the year.is the sixties 
year of theOh&lukya-Yikrama-k&la, which was the 
Bdkshasa saifimhara, 3aka-Samvat 1058 current, 
and the tenth year of the reign of SOml^yara 

in* 

With these records we may also class an 
inscription on a stone built into a wawdqpa at 
the MdlasthfineSyara temple at Nfidendia in tie 
Narasarfivup^ta Tfilukfi of the Estua Distritst, 
Madras Presidency. It does not refer 'itself to 
any particular reign. But the d4te (from an ink- 
impi'cssion, which reached mefwm Dr. Hultzach 
after the rest of this note was written) runs — 
frimach-Ohfilukya-Yitrama».Tarsha 2neya ^ Pk- 
varhga-satfayatsara BiAdzapada su(su) 1 Bri(bri)- 

havii’a. Here, — unless ^Vikrema^ is a mistake 
for ^BMldkanmUa^, which seems, on the whole, 
not BO probable as the other alternative, though 
the writer very possibly had also the second ye^ 
of BhfilokamaUa running in his mind, — $n&ya is 


which was the fifteenth year, or properly the six- 
teenth, — in the reckoning of the king 

Bijjala, And it is possible that the whole record was 
put on the stone at that time. — In this second date. 
Sir Walter Elliot's copyist has giyen I6weyo, instead 
of the 15«eya which the original has. 
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a mistake for tlie Playaifaga sai^vaUwra, 

miB ^aka-Saitvat 1080 OTirrent,— the second year 
of the feign of Som^svara III. 

B.— The dates of the seooild class shew an 
imaginary continuation of the reign itself 
of Vilcram&ditya VI., as w^ll as a continuation 
of the era. 

Of this there is an indispotahle instance in the 
inscription On a stone lying on the road on 
the north of KyAsanfir in the Hfi.ngal Taluka, 
Dh^rwar District (^UlUot ItS. OollecUon, Vol. I. 
p. 636 ; and ante, Yol. YIII. p- 193, No. 40). Tko 
preamble contains the words 
vanamallaMiiara vi{jaya’‘rd^yam=ultar 6ttar-dhhi-‘ 
vridfidhi-^ read ^vriddU)-^ravarddhamdnam^d‘- 
chandr-drlcha-tdram har^ath aaluttam-ire, which 
do expressly refer it to the reign of Vikramdditya 
VI. But, as regards the date* the words OMtu- 
Icya-Vikramariahha (sic), which I gave when I 
.first noticed this date, are a pure invention of 
Sir Walter Elliot’s copyist. What the original 
i*eally has is (from an ink-impression) simply •— 
.aivaWteneya {read aivatt-6leneya) Paridhivi-sajh- 
vaohcba(tsa)r^a Ohaitra^sudhdMreaof fiuddha)- 
.patiichami-Br6haiSpati( read Brihaspati)v&rad- 
amdu. The samvatsara was the fifty-seventh year 
of the Oh&lukysrVikrama-k&la, and the seventh 
year of the reign of Som6^vara III. And the 
year is Saka-Samvat 1056 current. 


And there is another equally clear instance in 
an inscription near the large tank at Hunagttnd 
in the Bahk&pur TMukfi, Dh&rw&r District. Tlie 
preamble refers the record, in just the same way, 
to the reign of Vikram&ditya VI. But the actual 
date (from an ink-impresion) is -—irimaoh-Oh&lu- 
kya-BhdlokamaUarvarshada Sneya Saumya- 

saihvatsa spatMra- 

mum^uttardyai^-saihkramapa-vyatip&taih kOdida 
punya-tithiyol. The year is Saka-Saihvat 1052 
current, — which was properly the fourth, not 
the third, year of Sdm6gvara III. 


if reHanoe may he placed on the transcripts, 
the following records also, though dated in 
years which fall within the reign of SOmfikara 
III., similarly refer themselves to the roign of 
Vikram&ditya VI.: — An inscription at the temple 
of Bhdg6tvara at GobbUt m the EaichOr Taiukft, 
KitBS-m’s Dominions, dated in the fifty-second 
the Plavathga sarkvatsa/ra, in the month 
aygshfcha falling in A.D. 1137 {Mliot M8. OolUe^ 
VoL I. p. 638) ; an inscription at the temple 
B^Wanta at Kto&pur in the Sclh&pur 
, in the fifty-fourth year, the 

in Vmiftl^a falling in A. D. 
il2& (^£m; p. tnaeription at the temple 


of KaJlfifivara at Nardgal in the E6p T&lukfi, 
Dhfi,rw&r District, dated in the month Pausha 
of the same samvatsara, coupled, not with the 
fifty-fotirth year of the Oh&lufiya-Vikraiha-kaia, 
but with Saka-Sanivat 1061 (expired) (ihidl 
p. 630) ; find an inscription at the temple of Saih- 
karalihga at Kurtakdti in the Gadag T^lukt, 
Dhftrw&r District, dated in the Paridh&vin saw- 
va^sara, coUpled, not with the fifty-seventh year 
of the ChAlukya-Vikrama-kaia, but with Saka- 
Saxhvat 1054 (expired) (ibid, p. 638). As regards 
these records, however, I have to remark (1) that 
I cannot make out such a date in the ink-impres- 
sion, which 1 have seen, of the Eurtak6ti inscrip, 
tion ; and (2) that, whereas the Mliot MS, Col- 
leetion, Vol. I. p. 620, represents an inscription 
at Lakshmdshwar as similarly referring itself to 
the reign of Vikram&ditya VI., and as being dated 
in the fifty-second year, the Plavadiga sa^^vatsara, 
1 find, from an ink-impression, that the original 
refers itself, as plainly as r»»i/ld possibly be, to 
tho roign of Vira-S6m6svjtra IV., and that the 
Plavaihga samvatsara is mentioned as the second 
year of his reign. 

It may bo useful, to give hero the latest date, 
known to me, that is undoubtedly attribut- 
able to the actual reign of Vikram&ditya VI. 
There are several records dated in bis jfiftieth 
year, tho Vi^vAvasu sa)hvatsara, which was Saka- 
Saihvat 1048 current. And tho latest of them is 
an inscription at the temple of Sarv6Svara at 
ISfarCgal in the HAngal l^AliikA, DhftrwAr District 
(Mliot M8, OoUerMon, Vol. I. p. 613). The nam^ 
of the reigning king, in tho preamble, is illegible; 
but there is no doubt that the hiruda Tribhuva- 
namalladdva stood there, in tho usual maimer. 
And the date (from an ink-impression) runs — 
6rtmach-Ohaiufcya*Vikrama-varsha[da’»>] 60neya 
Vi^v&vasu-sarfivatsarada MAgha-8udhdha-( read 
Suddha)-Baptam|.B6mavArad-arhdu samasta- 

pTipya-tithi-gak> * . The date does 

not work out Bafcisfaotorlly. Thus The year is 
Saka-Sarhvat 1048 current. And the given UtM 
ended at about 2 ghatis, 5 ^alas, » 50 minutes, 
after mean sunrise, on Sunday, 3rd January, A. D. 
1126; and so it cannot bo connected with the 
Monday at all. This is tho mmre remarkable, 
because, though tho ahsharas are now illegible, 
tho UtM was evid<mtly described as an emphati- 
cally axispicious one; in consequence of which, 
one would imagine, special care would be taken 
to compute all the details accurately. Still, there 
is nothing else in the record, to lead to its being, 
looked upon as not genuine* 

J. E. Fw5w. 

28 th 1888 * 
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ASOKAS SAHASBAJkf, ETJPNATH AND BAIBAT EDICTS. 

BT G. BtfHXBE, Pk.D.. I,L.D., C.I.B. 

q^HB subjoined new edition of the Sabasram and Rdpnath Edicts has been made accordimr 

X to most excellent matemls, rubbings (A) and paper-casts (B)madeoTertomebTDr J / 

fleet. The casteshow the letters reversed in high relievo and indioate-even thesmaUest flaws' 
abrasions and exfoliations in the rocks. It is in fact chiefly owing to them that a leaUy trust- 
worthy edition has become possible. Though, thanks to Sir A. Ounninham’s kindnese,'a direct 
photo^phof the SahasrAmrockand a very fine rubbing of the RflpnAth inscription were 
available for the first edition, i they could not render the same services, for, the nature of such 
reproductions makes it impossible to answers good many questions, which the decipherer must 
put to himself. They give merely surface-views, and nepessarily leave one in doubt regarding 
the depth of the strokes and the minor details of .the state of the stones. Nevertheless, ^ 
portion of the old materials, the photograph of the SahasrAm root still retains a considerable 
value, for, since it was taken, the rook has suffered a good deal. Pieces have peeled off at 
the qdges of the old exfoliations, and a new one has formed. Thus, to the left of the old 
exfoliation the letters mth d have disappeared, in line 1, and, on its right side the signs -iuMm 
savachhal-, • Similarly line 2 has lost, after tddhike, a stop and the syllable ath, and to the right 
of the exfoliation the letters t-gm eha aihia. The nqw exfoliation has destroyed someletters in 
the middle of lines 6-8.* , . 

The most important changes in the text of the Sahasrftm- Edict, which the new edition 
exhibits, are 1. 2, sadvacAhixlS tor sctviihehhcilS, sa)ht[d] for the conjectural husmh ie and 1. 8, 
i. e, fi, for yi. With respect to the first word it must be noted that the paper cast proves 
distinctly (1) that there is no AnnsvAra after tlje second sign, (2) that the shape of this second 
sign slightly differs from that used for «i. The corresponding, passage of the Rflpnath Edict 
‘has according to B quite distinotly ohhavaohharS, which represents exactly the Sana^ 

« 

shadvatsaramy ** a period of six years.^’ • There is not the slightest doubt that ihe sign 

be equivalent to and , and that it is possible to read sadvachhaU, The form sad for 

Sanskyit shad occurs in the dates of the Pillar Edicts L — VI., where we have sad~vr^isati 
^'twenty-^six,'* and it must be notedathat the dialect of the Pillar Edicts and of the Sahasram 
inscription is the same. The forms, tadatva (Kftlsi, Dhauli, JaugadaX.), dvo (Girpfir 
(Girnfirll.), and dvddasa (Gimdr IIL, IV.) prove that groups with va are admissil:^ hk the - 
ancient Pali of the inscriptions just as in that of the Buddhist scriptures.* JEtenw t&e word 
sadvaohhalS is also grammatically unobjectionable. • 

These reasons appear to me sufficiently strong to warrant .the assertion that the reading 
savichhaU can only be upheld in defiance of the fundamental principles of philology. * He 
who still adopts it, has first to select an interpretation of the second sign which yields a word 
without any meaning, and next has to emend it as well as the perfectly intelligible form of the 
RfipnAth version.^ I, of course, have to plead guilty to having committed both these mistakes. 
My excuse must be that in 1876 I was still under the erroneous impression ’that the Asoka 

* I 

^ Ante, Vol. TI« pp. 149ff. The facsimile of the i&tpnlth Tersion is aa exact reprodnotton of the rubbings which 
has not been touched up or corrected in any way* 

® For further details see the notes to the transoripts. 

* See E. Mxlller, Chtmimr 0 / PaW, p. 64. 

4 It is q,ttite possible that the lovers of emendations will point to the readings swoochhalS or scahvachhali in the 
Mysore versions, as to proofs for the necessity of correcting those of’ SahasrAm and Bdpnfith. I have shewn in my 
paper* on the new inscriptions, to be published in Dr. Enltssoh*# contmimtion of .the lipigrapMa Indica, that sa and eath 
may likewise be eanivalents of Sanskrit . 
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■ inscriptions required corrections in every line, and were full of the most absurd mistakes. 
Thanks to Drs. Burgess and Fleet, it is now evident that they have 'been well incised and that 
most of them show only few and trifling mistakes. Moreover, tlie necessity for, nay the incli- 
nation to make, extensive or even more frequent alterations disappears, in the same degree as 
the character of the language and the contents of the edicts come to be bettor understood. 
The retention of the forms 5ad’«ac7i7«aZ^ and c/thamtehharS with the sense of a period of .six 
years *’ has, of course, a most important bearing. With this explanation it appears that the 
Beloved pf the gods had been an adhei'ont of the Samgha not about four, but about nine years 
and that when the inscriptions were incised liis i*cign must havo been longer than those of 
- most of’ the later Maurya princes. 

With respect to the substitution of tho reading for Dr. BhagvAnlurs conjectural 

emendation Imsaih te^ I have to add that M. Senari, has vindicated its correctness long ago,® and 
has been the first to recognise that tho reading of the Mys«>ro verHiium mmthut, the present 
participle of the AtmanSpnda of the verb n,% fully agmis.® t must also acknowledge that the 
division of the words liJchdpaydtM (1. 7) and IWuqmyatha havo boon taken over from his 
edition. 

Turning to* the Rfipnath version the most important now readings arc sdtiWsdni for 
sdtiraMMm, adhaHydni for atlhitisdni^ ands«(/7ea updriin*m\hfih(t->jiapUv^ttX\ in line 1. M. Senart 
hadj^long ago given 8dti{lQ)Mnu Dr. Fleet’s paper-cast shows that the imlistinctness of the 
sign is due to an attempt at correcting tho MAgadId mttilcka to »dtirvht, which the ancient 
dialect of the Central Provinces; no doubt, re(|uiml. My <d<! reading adhitMni, on which I 
baaed one half of tho historical deductions ‘given in the introduction U} my first edition, has 
been objected to by Professor Oldouberg and afterwards by M. Senart, who havo proposed 
adliitiydni ov adhaHydni equivalent to PAH «(li4Art%«.or **two and a half.” TJie 

paper-oast certainly makes the second form very probable, and the distinct reading of Mr. Rice’s 
Brahmagiri version adhdbiydni fully confirms it. With respect to the third change, I must . 
confess that, looking now at my old facsimile, I cuinnot understand how I ever came to road jpapite* 
The first letter is their cloaidy an u, not a But, I fear, the recognition of tho truth has only 
come to mo, after sooiug tho Mysore versions, where Mr. Rice has at once given correctly 
upayite. The paper-cast of Rfipnath shews npja quito plainly, but >t proves also that tho vowel * 
attached to the second consonant 1ms boon destiviyed. ThoxHs am flaws hfdh to the right and to 
the left of the top of the pa, one of which in the rubbing has assitmed the appearance of an i* 
But, the real reading of the stone was probably upibt'u Tho now division of tlio words Wthapi* 
tavaya-ia has been .taken over from M. Sonart’s edition? Tho text of tlio fragments of the 
Bairat Edict has been prepared according to two impressionH on tliick country jiapor, likewise 
sent to me by Dr. Fleet. They show tho shallow letters rovorMcd, atul give a faithful picture of 
the state of tho rock, which apparently has a very uneven surfaces and has been greatly injured 
by the peeling of the uppermost layer. The Tottors arc Very large, between an inch and a half 
and two inches high, but few among them stand out quite clear. 

present a now translation and discussion of tho contents of the New 
Edicts, since that would nooesHitate a reproduction of tho exat?t text of the Mysore, versions ' 
according to Dr, Hultzsoh’s now impimsious, which I have agreed to iHqirint only after niy 
^ticle on tho Southern edicts has been published iii tho continuation of the Bphjraphm Indica* 
But, there arc two points on which I must say a few words. First, I must point out that the 
position of those scholars, who deny the identity of tho Davnuihh Piyfi of tlio Now Edicts with 
Piyadasi, has become oxcecdingly difiicult and precarious Hirioe tho discovery of 
e Mysore versions. For, there a brief rthumd of ASoka’s welbknowu Dhamnia is tacked on to 
a ree reproduction of the contents of tho Sahasrum and Rfipnftth texts, and the writer gives a 

. ® Ante, Tob XX. pp. IMflf. • 

« mei h*:Bpigf^pUe ItkWen^, No. 4, p. H (Jour. jMiaUguB, Z8S3, p. 482). 
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portion of his signature in the Northern characters used in a • ^ . 

oflndiaasfei asMagadha in the East and Mahiahamndala iftS^SoS a^^ l. 
nsed inlus inscriptions many of the phrases and Wm; peon^to 
gods, but also tried to spread those particular principles of morality wHch the^hi^*’^ 
king recommended to his snbjecip as the Dhamma ensuring endless ierit ai blissth^r* 
Swondly. M the hoadiog of Dr. Mail's faoeijiaa mMislsd witla,,-. ’ 

"STtiT' >■«« lo saj a word regarding the qiesHoii, talhi 

wilh the ta to be mtorpretod, told to stole «<™ distiaellj, tb«. I bare d«e 

eotoSioe* that aertber Uie abjeelton. ^ again., „y femstolien. aer Ibi new expbmata 
rebebtaled for tbem by Profeseor Oldeaberg and M. 8onarl,7 tempt me to gi™ than np 
Pnram rto^bto have, bowerer, tongbl me that th. senteaee of Salm,rllm, .ItetoW 
,»w «,„» ,• d»« «yma„a,d^d Ml <i n», be appropriately rmiderd into amihil 
? w by oU irdvand Viymhtka [feriW] M ehatva&oUdiada- 

mica»ate [w«M«am] vymlUu For vymUa, an irregular form of the participte passive of 
moB certainty occurs with the sense of » passed away, elapsed.” Thus we read in the Qnbhila 
Grihyasutra II. 8, 8, jananad iasarMri vyushtS satardiri smhvaisardvd admadheyam I] » When a 
I«riod of ten_(days and) nighte, a period of pne hundred (days and) nights or ayearhaselapsed, 
the name-giving (takes place).” s Further, I will state that when I render ati by aihL,I 
simply mean to declare the meaning of the two words to be equivalent. AH appears not raAty 
for adh m the older language. Thus we have rdjdiirdjai for rdjddMrdJa, atimadd idkvari “a 
Sakvarl verse with a foot in excess,” Mahabhishys, Yol. lY, p. 139 (Kielhom)^ and so forth. 
Enmity, the omission of mrshdTidm, which has erfused such difficulties to my. two criths, appears 
to mo quite in keeping with the character of the ancient Indian prose, where with numerals 
nouns like " cows, mon, pieces of gold ” and so forth are ^frequently omitted, provided tha,t 
some other word, which occurs -in the sentence and is incompatible with the iahya wrtha, 
it necessary to supply the omitted word by laksUnd. This incompatible word is inonr .oase 
vivutM ‘elapsed,’ which requires a noun denoting a period of time to be understood. , 


The now explanations of Professor Oldenberg and M. 'Senart are made unacceptable 
by yarious hazardous assumptions. Both scholars separate satd^ which they take to be 
the representative of saitvd^, from the numerals and assume that, among the remaining 
syllables tajpmimdldti, «« stands for««[t(i] (100) and pojtefi for (60). They further 

emend Ifi to ahU (6) ^and explain the Bod H hy iti. The result is, diwd sa[id] pmiinrftya] 
ld[Md] ti satd vimttd ti or in Sanskrffc, thS, mtd panehdsat shad iti sattvd vyushtd iH, which 


' Z<dtschHflierD.Kory.Ge8eUiiehafi,-Vtil.XS:X7,-pp-m&,miInd.Ant.loe.cii. 

* Tho pafwaire hOB boon correctly rendered by Profeseor Oldenttrg, Sacred Boclte of the Basf.yd. XXX. p. 67. 
Professor Kmiuor’s translation, von tier Oehurt tier zehnte Tag oder der himderisUoder attch’ein dM angehrochen, 
involves two mistakes against tho grammar, -as daMtra* does not mean “the tenth day “ nor Saiardtra “the 
hundredth." Moreover the words "Isi , , . . ein Hhv angebroohen^ ** "has a year begun" do not express what the 
author moans to say. The commentators, of course, correctly explain vyushtd hj atilerAnti, t 

® Ihis is the form which occurs invariably on the coins and inscriptions of the Indo^Skythian period, see e. g. 
Sjgigraphia Indica, Vol. I. pp. Bm and 893, No, VIII. and' No. XIX, ' 

With resppot to M, Sonart's other objections I may add that he is quite right in saying that “ two by-fifty-six- 
eiceeded-hundredfl " for two hundteds exceeded by fifty six " is not a good or correct expression. But the Hindus 
are very loose in tho use of their compounds, and similar bad idioms, where an independenfword has to be connected 
not with a whole compound but only with one of its parts, are not rare. In the second edition of his Sanskjit grammar, 
pra. 1816, Professor Whitney has collected a few examples among which Mann's (VI. 54) ddrupdtraih cha mrinmayam 
Y , .striking, I hare given a few others in the Zeitsohrift' der Beutsohen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
Vol. XL. pp, 582 and 544. Among them ondeTianyaluU vasaffi is from the Pali, where, by the bye, they are even 
more common than in •Sanskrit. In the dates of the inscriptions a good many tnms occur, which are much worse than 
Aaoka 8 little slip,^ Thus we have, MvikramaMldUtasa^ivaisarmkammiyadhiha^c^aiMdaiesM for VikTamasamvat 
1199, and in tho Aiholo inscription., ante, VoL V, p. 70, in order to express the figure 3736, 
trtih^aiisu trisahasrhhu hMratdd dhavdd iiali \ 
fiaptdhda^atayuMSshub gatSgJw obeX^sh-a jpafic^aste || , 

It lasted some time, until the verse was correctly interpreted. 
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means according to Professor Oldenberg “ 256 beings tore pMsed (into ITirva^a),” and accord- ' 
ing to M. Senart “266 men hare been sent forth on mssion^.” 

My special objections against this very- unceremonious treatment of the text- are,. (1) that 
cardini numerals are never shortened, in the mannbr assumed, neither in ancient nor in 
modern Indian inscriptions n while in those of the seventh and later centunes the fi™t syllable of 
an ordinal is pnt occasionally for the whole, see e. g. ante, Vol. XIII. p. 84, 1. 40, and Vol. XV. 
1, 340 1 57 where des- occurs fordci^o. (2) that, to judge from the analogies, furnished by 
L foris ead^ati and d-mrhrMS in the Pillar Edicts, the forrn chU is not admissibk in 
the dialect of the SahasrAm inscripljon, and (8) that tlio phrase dum «a[<d] pa»i>»«[sa] [o?jA]d ft 
would not be idiomatic, chhq tha being required instead of eliU ti. The meaning, which 
Professor Oldenberg elicits by his remarkable interpolations and emendations, m more 
curious than interesting. M. Senart’s translation is on the contrary ve^ intoi-esting, and 
would make the passagp historically valuable, if it could bo upheld. This is, howev®, not 
possible, because it rests on the same doubtful assumptions as Professor Oldenberg^ and 
because the proofs for various minor auxiliary statements, such as. tlmt wwos means ‘to depart 
on missions.’ and vivutU ‘missionaty,’ and that the Eilpnath text has the reading 
have been omitted. Under these circumstances I can only adhere to my fomer interpretation, 
which makes it unnecessary to do violence to the authentic text. And it is a matter of oorae 
that I still hold the i^sage to refer to the 'time elapsed since Buddha s death and the 267th 
vetr after Buddha to coincide with the, last of Afioka’s reign. As according to thehegm- 
ning of these edicts ASoka’s connection with the Buddhists Imd lasted upwards of eight years, 
his conversion falls about the twenty-ninth year of his reign. 


Thft SahasrIbn'Bdio!:, 
Ddv8i»&4i Ky6 kS . 


, . . dn i I aih 

fiumi I JxLa]® chxi 
paClalkaytd [IJ sadyackkalc* 
8ddhi[kjd . . • 


. [$t a . . 16na 1 

[J^aiiibadipasi I aifamisajii d4v& 1 
xaisaih ddv* 


. . . . ^ makatat&va 

ckakiyd pdvatav6|[.j jCkudakSna 
pi pal[a]-[3] kama- 

mindiid vipuld pi sttog. 

. kiyd« a v.| [.] 

8% Mya atli^yd . iyam 
I* r : ] khudaka cha U(}aia 
oka pa-L4] l[a]kamaiiitu [ • ] 
Aiiita pi cka*^ \ janaijita I ckila* 
[tk]itik.* oka . palakamd 
kotu \ [ s ] lyath oka ajk, ® 
yadkisatil ripulaih pi oka 
ra^kisati [6] diya<Jkiyaifa 
avaladkiySxia diya4kiya)di 

Ta4kisati I [’. ] 


ODhe Bdpnath Edldi 
Davanath - PiyS-kavajii • aka [:] 
iati[ia]ka»i^* acJhatiLyianP 
va-ya^* — sumi — paua^® 
Lsa][va]ka^® »fl-ohu badhi 
pakatd[,;] satilokd — * cku* 
ckhavackara ya sumi-*^ 

kakam'^ sagha”- up.fe^® 

[IJ badhi- cku*®« pakata 
[,] Tri]« - imdya — kaidya •— 
Jathbudipasi axniBa-ddva 
ktiBU * td - dlni ' m[i]Bs- kaja** 

, [,] Pakamasi - ki4Ba** •— pkalo 
3a6*cka -- asa - makatata « 
papoUva[.] kkudaktea 
ki \a**[2] pi — parimm — 
minana— sakiyS— [p]i puld*»— 
pi svagd — arSdhavd** [.] 

Bfciya*^ — a^kdya cha— Bavuad • • 
•— katO [:1 Kkudaka- oka- ucjaia*^ * . 
oka« pakamaiktu • ti [ . ] «ka 
Ata — pi-cha — janaifbtu iyam- 
pakar.*® - va[8]kiti - clumtlutik;^- 
siya CO lya-ki atk6 va- 
4ki‘Vaclhisiti vip\ila*cha- 

va<Jki6iti ’ ^ apalaclkiy^na- 

diya^kiya — vacjkbata*^ [ . 1 
lya — cka atibd pavatiBU*' • 


Tho Bairftt Edict. 

DOvanatk Pxyd aka fs] 

sati [1] 

va8an[i] ^ ya kaka®^ xipasa- 
ka a . ’ badkafiii] 


8a[:di3gk6 
ba4ka ck. 


[2] a[ik]mahaaya 
upayatfi®* 

M • • • 

[81 


Jaihhudipasi wnisft n. dfivfi [h]i« 

BW 


.0 hi 4s 
ohakiyfi . 

miafinft** 
pi ivogfi 


masa fisa 
ad mahatandva 


[ka]nia — 
. . [6] vipulS 

chakyd dlddhdta.fi“ 


uddld 

[.6 

ti 


.. . [k]& oha 
palakumatu .i 
A[ihltft pi cha« 
chilathit. 


. . . . . . . laifa P 

va^hisa . [7] _ 

. ya^hiyaih vaijhisati [ oj 


a Profewor Oldenberg sddnoMteti wan abbreviation for battiriwa from tbo *»r. So. f »'• f®!'- ^ 
T. ¥? 18S. JDr. Bteveneon’e reading boti 82 is etroneone. The ineoriptiou bu Utiyi 8, see Arehml. Saw. 
-S&alAiP. 16, and Report*, Yoi. IV. p. 118. The abbreviatiem (ft foe divau and eimhar ones, to whwh.mriMw, 
Gtdai^ri^ aleo refers, do not prove aayibing regarding the tisatneat of the cardinal numerals. 
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The SahosrAm Edict, He Bdpnath Edict. 

Jya* • • • MkhapSta — vaiata hadha** 

thena duvd sapadmAia- olia [ . ] AtM r4]siiatliublA-Msi- 
ti.[6] sata« vivutM-ii [sd mtliaAbhasi - lakhapatavava*^ 
na phu] 266 [.] Ima cha taC.]** EtiaA — cha — raya- 
athaA pavatdsu [1.] . . janena-yavatakata paka-ahdle 

yatka ya . [vja a-[7] savaia vivasd — tava[yn]ti” [.] 
thi beta siiatbariibha Vyutli6na-BBTane-ka$S®* (sd na 
tatapilikh. . . . tk . . i“ [8] pin) 256 sa — [3] tavivask-ta [6] 


The Bairfit Edict, 


1. B tl.aul.= W ,jll„bl, i, M, „.t fei „ i ^ 

Thea^ piotop.pl. to tl.p edilio. to ctorl; .totoWdJ, mS J, 
upasake and heumi a at tlio beginning of the line. 


2, The upper lialf of the vertical stroke of m is iniured 
been no. ’ 


an^ the reading may have 


.8. neither A nor B shews any trace of an AnnsvAra after the second syllable But B 
shews a deep abrasion to tho right of the «a, extending abont a third of an inch from the 
circular portion and tlio vertical stroke as far as the horizontal line at the top of m. It is 
deepest close to tho ak»hara, hut tho outlines of the latter are nevertheless clearly distinguishable 
Prom tbo right end of the horizontal line at the top of the va issues a vertical one. whiohis longer 
than that of tho .vowel i. Eor this reason and because the Rdpnath e^ct has clearly clha- 
vctchliCLTC^ it is necessary to road scidvuchkcil6 instead of sumchlialey which latter form besides 
makes no sense. Iho niistako was originally mine, but has been adopted by all my successors 
iu tho explanation of tho edict. Tho photograph has- sddhM | ajft and after the break i. StSna 
cha mhtaUua„ 

4. llio <^“BtrokG IS not cortain, and th© reading may have been also samiaih or saihfa, 
which both aro etiually admissiblo. The new materials make Dr. BhagvanMPs oonjeetpro 
husaih te^ whicli I adopted in my first edition, absolutely impossible. Before mft stands ehfy 
the stroke marking tlic division of the words. The photograph has in line S mmisi mismh 
deva hatd palut after tho first break [A]i iymhphale^ and after the second yaih maliatatd^ etc, 

5. The space between tho vertical stroke of hi and the right hand stroke of is abont 
an inch and a qnartor, and just double the size of that between the vertical stroke of hi and 
the loft side of ye. It is, therefore, most probable that a letter, either sa or cha, has been lost,’ 
the restoration saklyd or chahiyd being required by the sense * and the parallel passage of the 
Eflipnilth edict. The photograph has did before the break. 

6. Bead sdvanS. As the apparent d-stroke of the second syllable is rather short mki 
running off into a point, it is possible that it is due to a Saw in the rock, 

7. There is no Anusvdra after cha, but there is a rather deep abrasion, which extends all 
along tho upper half of tho vertical stroke, 

* . . * 

8. Tho photograph has plainly oUlaiMtiM. The last two T^ojrels are now injured. 

9. The photograph has plainly apie, the second syllable of which is at present almos 
entirely gone. 

10. Tho photograph has distinctly iyaih cha savanS. Possibly sapamndhdtisatd to be read, 

11. The photogx*apli has distinctly Khhdpa/ydihd and Uhhdpayatha* The word pi stands 
above the line. Of the last syllable of the edict nothing has been preserved, bnt the upper part 
of a vortical stroke to which the vowel i$ is attached. The ya, which Sir A. Cunningham and 
I have given formerly, does not exist* B show^ clearly that peculiar shape of the edge of a 
large exfoliation, by which the real consonant has been destroyed, has produced the mistake. 
The lost consonant no doubt was ta and the reading ii, as M. Senart has suggested. The 
correct division of the words Uhhdpaydthd and lihhdpayatha has been first given by M. Senart. 
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12. According to the new materials it wonld seem that first satiUMni was incised and 
then partly erased, a r« being at the same time placed before it. No doubt the clerk copied 
sStiUMm the MSgadhi form, and then wanted to put in sdtirek&m, as the vernacular of the 
Central Provinces required. In the transcript of this edict the horizontal lines between the 
words indicate that they stand close together in the original. 

. 18 According to the new materials the reading ntViatiyum, which is possible also accord- 
ing to my facsimile, is more probable than adhatUmiL Tho <lhi of my first edition is simply a 

misreadiitg* 

14. M. Senart’s msa is a misreading, the new materials giving vu-ya-suml as plainly as 
the facsimile attached to the first edition. 

15. Read Ukd ; the stroke, iiilonded for the curve *)f the iii-st consonant, has been attached 
by mistake to the top. 

16. Both according to A, and B, especially according lo B, ilio lirsi, letter is an imper- 
fectly formed sa, exactly as it looks in my facsimile. B seems to .siiew Imforo i 0 the somewhat 
indistinct outlines of a «ffl, while A 1ms a blurivd sign «(xuetly like tlml. on my facsimile. Thongh 
there is no trace of a letter in the Wank space, the possibility tliat, the reading may have been 
mpdsaM, is not absolutely precluded. 

17. M. Senart’s is neither supported by my old fansJmilo nor by the new materials, 
which all shew shoii vowels. The Aiiusvtlra stamis low at the foot of the A'li. 

18. B shews gha plainly, sa more faintly, while A agrees exactly with my old facsimile. 
The reading may have been sayhmh, saihijhatii, or saylut. 

19. The first letter is undoubtedly « according to tlio old and tin* new materials, and the 
third ie. Tho vowel, attached to the secoiui, is not iUstinguislmiblt! in A. and U, and the reading 
may have been cither iipito or 'iipStu. 

20. B shows that tho I'oal I'cading is hiidhi not ns M, Heiiart bos, tJui «lot after dW 

being much too small for an AnusvAra. C’/t« for eha (my misreading) is distinct on all the 
materials, especially on B. 

21. The horizontal vowfd-stroko, atiatdiod t,«i ya, has atfcording to H on tli<i right a portion 
of an upward line, and the oomet reading seems, therefore, to bo yi (not yd) \ <!oinpare ld 4 ki 
for hddhS and pavatim for pavatSsu, 

22. Both A and B show somewhat faintly mi and io i bo rigid, cif I be upper portion of tho 
vertical stroke of sa a deep abrasion. It must remuiii uncertain, wlicilicr Ibe reutiing was mild 
or misaih. 

23. The initial e of esd conftiHtH of an adnto angle and in ojK'n at the huHC, the third line 
having been left out, I HuppoHe, accidentally. 

24. The now materialH, ofipeciftlly B. Bhew hi kapl pnrtwwwlnviitu whi<»h, nn T havo jiroposed 
formerly, must probably bo altered to In Imh fuhamamvudm^ Ka might, howtivor, Htand, if it 
were possible to assu-mo that tho Pali had ])roservod the an<ru‘nt iu‘uit*r AwL U makes it probable 
that rn W'as originally ka and that a very short portion of tho t*rtJSHl«ir hiis heum li»Hi accidentally 
by an abrasion on tho loft, B shows distiuotly that tl»e lust. syllubU* is not nd but tm, the 
apparent «-sfcroko being due to a flaw in tlio stone, 

25. The first letter of ^ipuU is slightly injured, hut th(% reading giv(m is ev(m according 
to B more probable than vipulL Tho form need net cause Huspicieri, an tho sporadic change 
of m to pa is not uncommon ui the liteiwy PAli and in that of the inscriptionH. 

26. Bead Mdhavi^ The ro is certain, but the apparent Hinjkc before d//«r, which M, Senart 
b^Betes to be au i is not connected with the consonant and clearly due to a flaw in the stone. 
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27. must not be changed io iidya, as M. Senart proposes; it is the datiye of the 

feminine stem which appears in Hmath, and so forth. The use of the feminine for 

the masoulme is common enough in these inscriptions; compare e. g. above 1. 2, vndya MUya. 

28. B proves most distinctly that aid not eahti is the reading. The form ata for " ifi ftr 

occurs also in the KAlsi Eock-Ed. XIII. 2, 6, atds% and is protected by numerous analogies 
like magala for matligala, Mti for Jeuhti, and so forth. * 

29. The vowel of this word is not distinguishable. It probably was pdkari, and may be 
a mistake for pahaniS, as M. Senart thinks, or equivalent to paJcdrS, “ manner” (of acting). 

30. Bead vadhisaiL 

31. The -z^-strote of tLo last syllable olpavatisu is very short, but anmistalcable, especially 
in B, The correction pavatestb^ which M, Senart proposes, seems to me unnecessary, as in Pfili 
i frequently appears for Sanskrit e. 

32. Hadha is cither a mistake or a vicarious form for Tiidhcb^ The words UMiapita-vdlata 
are as plain as possible on the new materials, and B shews that the rock has not been worn away. 
On the supposition ttiat vdlata stands for ;pdlata,i. e.jpara^m, with the in Pali not unusual 
softening of the jpa^ the clause may be translated : « This matter has been incised by my order 
in the far distance (in the dutricts) and here {in Magadha)*^ The last words remind one of the 
phrase in Rock Edict V, Uda UMUsu did mgaUsu, (K. 1. 16). With this interpretation the 
sense is unobjectionable, but it may be urged that the parallelism of the next phrase and the 
corresponding passage of the Sahasr/lm edict make it probable, that there should be a future 
participle passive instead of the past participle passive. If that seems indispensable, it will suffice 
to insert one single syllable and to write Mkhd^etcLDa^dlata. Likhdpetava^ i. e. lilihdpetavva is 
as good as Uhhdpdamya* M. Sonart*s extensiye changes seem to me neither necessaiy nor even 
advisable as they destroy tho sense of the passage. 

33. In B tho dental tha and the final % of athi are perfectly recognisable. In A these 
signs look exactly like those of the old facsimile. Cha has been inserted as a correction. 
SildihuhM is not very plain on the old facsimile, but unmistakable both in A and B. The 
change of a to u has been caused by the influence of the labial ; compare E. Muller, Simplified 
Fall Orammavy p. 6. 

84. Read UhlidpSiamya^ With the termination vaya for viya compare suph words as 
supaddlayS, dupatipddayd, and so forth. The final ta stands for ti, i. e. iU, It is, 
however, not absolutely nocessai’y to correct ta to ti, as M* Senart does. For, the Mah^sbtri 
ia, which appears foi’ iti in tho beginning of a verse or of a sentence, points to the former 
existence of a vicarious form it a, which might be shortened to ia. - ' 

36. Tho vowel of the penultimate syllable, which is much injured, is doubtful; that of the 
antipenultimate ^ is clearly d, not i, as M. Senart’s transcript makes it. 

36. Vyutliena^ not Vy a then ay is the reading; but the t^-streke is very short, and the 
senaicircular stroke of the ya very thick. 

37, The final i of vasdni is at least probable, and it is certain that there is no Anusvara 

after.the na. Possibly ya^h haJcaiii to be read. ♦ 

88. The Anusvara of smhghg is not certain. Both the imW^ssions have clearly upaydtS 
not upayite, 

39. The second syllable of amied stands above the line. Tbe following syllable may have 
been naih, but the stone is just here very rough. LSvihig now known as the reading of the 
Mysore versions, is tolerably distinct with the exception of the last consonant, which is rather 
faint. 
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40. OUUy$ not cUhayi is the real reading. Tlio fii-st sign of hmmmmSnd is lialf gone. 
There is no jra after it. 

41. Chdhyi looks almost like taleiji, because the eU has been made triangular and the 
lower line is fainter than tho two others. ■ 

42. Tho Annsv&ra of atHtd is not certain, tlio other two signs are faint, bat recognisable. 


FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 

BY GT30. FR. D’PKNTIA. 

No. 17.— A Cinderelln, 

Onceaponatimetherelivcdakingwithhisqneenandtwochildron, tho elder 

* 1 ! +T or twelve years of age, and the yoimgor a boy about seven years old, At this 

of abont te ,„iHfoi-tuue to lose their inotlier. 'J’lie princess supplied 

time the pnneess j,,,. i„.„i,.cr, and other .lomestie affairs ; and everything 

^orgo; his utUietion. and made up his mind no! 
to mar" Tg^i t fear his second wife should ill-treat his daughter and sOn. 

Now it happened that thex-o lived clase to tl.o palace a widow who also h^ a daughter 
of a^out ke ILe age as the princess, and so like her that ht le or no &ffbrence could 
beVeeu between the two. Tho princess, after she Imd hu.shed l^r domestic .In les, was in 

thehabitof visiting this widow and spending some timo there. IhcMuhnv, too, tookagmat 

iing to the princess, and every timo she was v isded by ihe girl, she would dress her 
S tor with wreaths of flowers and show her mueh kindness. While locating the 

princess in tliis manner, she would often say 

wt f Ton mLt J0«t I- >« “3 •» 

»»' l.T» m. 

the more for it. As for his marriage, 1 cannot Ml why ho does not marry. 

Things went on like this for several ruontiis, and tho widow said tho snmo thing every day 
to the prinijess. So one day the princess said to imr father:— 

‘ * Father, why don’t you marry another wifo ? " 

The king, however, said “My disir child. 1 do not wnut to marry for tho sake of you 
and your brother. There is every prohabillty that your stcif-mother may ill-lrcat you, and 

injure you.” 

Tho following day, when tho prineoHH visited the widow, she told her wlmi tho kxng said, 

hut tho widow said to her : — • ... 

‘«Oh, what an idea for your father to havt». Do not hvVwvv. n word of it* AhIc liim again 
to marry, and if ho says that he is iifraid of your being ilMiraled, Miy it will not bo so/ ^ 

So in the evening, at supimr, tho priuooss, again, said to hur faUmr:— " Why don’t yon 
maiTy again?” 

And tho king repeated tho sanm vciiHon. Upon this tho princoss said “ No, no, fatlier, « 
will not bo so. On tho contrary, it will ho a wlicf to iiu! in my domestio <lutioH.” 

Bat tho king Boomed to pay no heed to tho princess’s words, ami so tho widow resorted to 

■ other tricks. , i i t 

'' One day, as tho princess was cooking somothing, sho luippoiicd to leave the kitchen to^ 

Wle while, and the widow came and put in tho pot a handful of Another day, » ^ 

r i 'ir i < ii i ii i » if ii ,w >w» di^ ’ " ' iNir- 

» [R anst be remwaboMd that this in ui Indian Chrwtinn telo.— fcn. 1 
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n the same way and put in a great quantity of salt. On a tHrd day she put in a lot of eartk 
.Lnd so on for many days. The king used to be surprised to find his food cooked*in such a war* 
•and thought that, because be would not marry a second time, the princess was doing it* ^ 
purpose to rex him and to force him to marry. However, he thought it best to make himsW 
sure as to who was really doing the mischief. So ohe.day he left the house in the presence 
the princess, and. returning quietly by another door, hid himself in such a position as to watch 
«verything that was being done in the kitchen. The princess put a pot of rice on the oven 
to boD, and went to a well close by to fetch water. In the meantime the widow, who had seen 
the princess^going to the well, came in and threw in the pot a lot of sand, and went away 
The king, who had seen everything, now came out of his hiding place, and, after the princei’ 
came back with the water, he returned to the house, as if he had come from a 

In another half hour the dinner was ready, and the princess laid it on the table, and 
they sat down to partake of it. 'While they were eating, the king , said : 

My dear daughter, now tell me, who is it that tells you to say to me that I must marry? 
Is it your own idea, or has any one else suggested it to yon P” 

The princess replied : — “ Father, it is our neighbour, the widow, who tells me to sppak to 
you in that way. And I think it is only reasonable that yon should marry.” 

“ But,” said the king, “ as I told you before, your step-mother may treat yon very badly.” 

And the princess said : — “No, father, it will not be so.” 

• T^ king then said to her; •— “ Very well, I will marry again ; but should you complain of 
any ill-treatment at the hands of your step-mother, I will pay no heed to it. In fiict, I will not 
even look at yon.” 

Thus said the king, and it was settled that the king should many again. Ami it happened 
that his choice fell on the widow, who was so kind to the princess. ,, 

Preparations were now inade for the grand occasion, and on the day 

was married to the widow with all possible iolatt and herfoeforth she must be called the ^ueen* 
The queen continued to treat the princess, with the eameVndnees as before for a few days, and 
then, as is usual with step-mothers, began, to ill-treat her. She made her own daughte* 
wear all the nice clothes of the princess, and do nothing all day but sit idle and eat sweets 
and such like things ; while the princess had to go in rags and bear the drudgery of the cook- 
lioase and other domestic work. The prince, too, was, under plea of being a mischievous 
child, sent to some school, where he was kept like an orphan, ^ 

Day after day the queen took a greater dislike to the princess and ill-tr^tedJ^h’3S™F« 
Her hatred went so far th%t she could not even bear the sight of hei^ and- 
began to devise means to keep her out of sight, if not altogether, at bait ■during "the 'da.j. So 
fihe one day told the king to*buy her a cow. The king, at first, reSiwS^ lb^'€e Buying they 
had no business with a cow, but the queen insisted on having last, the king was 

persuaded upon to buy one. As soon as the cow was bought and brought home, the princess 
was ordered by her step-mother, the queen, to take her to graze every morning, and not to 
return home till dusk. For her own food during^ the whole day she was given bread made 
of The poor princess had no alternative but to obey. In fact she was only too glad, for 

it would keep her away the whole day, and save her the abuse she was wofit to receive from 
her step-mother. 

Every day, as soon as she got up in the morning, the princess could be seen with a bundle 
of bdJH dakes in one hand and with thd other leading, the cow to the grazing ground some miles 
distant from the palace. BTow it happened that the princess daily fed the cow with the hdJH 

* Bread made of ia eaten smli by the very poox classes.. 
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cakes that were her own food, and the cow, after eating them, deposited bhdUdfii^ and 
timU>(is,> with which the princess fed herself, and thus grew strong and stout. This change 
in the condition of the princess (for, it must be remarked, she was reduced to almost a 
skeleton while at home) excited the curiosity of the queen, who wondered what could he the 
cause of it. • 

One morninfr she sent the princess with the cow, without the htjri cakes, telling her that 
they were not ready, and that her sister (for so the princess addressed her step-mother^s * 
daughter) would bring them to hor, when prepared. The object of the queen was, of course, to 
seud her daughter to watch the princess, as to what she did and ate that made Ijer so stout. 
Accordingly, an hour or so after the princess had gone, her step-sister followed her with the 
bdjn cakes, which she gave to the princess, and, pretending to return home, hid herself 
close by, so that she could see everything that the princess did. The princess little suspected 
that her step-sister had concealed herself, aud that she was watching hor actions. So, as 
usual, she untied the bundle of hdjn cakes aud fed the cow. No sooiuir had the cow finished 
the last morsel than she deposited hUAhl&rm aud tmildrdft^ aud with those the princess appeased 
her hunger and thirst. The queen’s daughter, who hiul seen everything from her hiding place, 
now went home. Hor mother asked hor if she aud soon what the princess did to make her 
so stout and strong. . The girl said:— 

0 mother, it is not* surprising that the princess is getting so stout aud strong. As 
directed by you, I gave her the MjH cakes, and, pretcniding to go hotno, I concealed myself 
so as to see everything. The princess thought I had gone honus and hIio untied the bundle of 
idjri cakes and gave them to the cow; and on eating the cakes the cow deposited 
' IMkUrds and tdnldrd$» 0 what sweet a savour they sent forth ! In truth, I was half inclined 
to come out from the place of my concealment and to ask fpr a share. The princess ate the 
MMdrUls and tdnldrua; and that, I am sure, is the reason why she gets so stout and strong.’^ 

If that be the case,” thought the queen to hei’solf, surely, it is bettor that I send my own 
daughter to graze the cow.” 

Thus it was decided that from the following day tlio princess should stay at home and that 
her step-sistor shotxld take the cow to graze. So, on the next day, as the princess was about to 
take the' cow to the grazing ground,, hor step-sister came up to hor and said i — 

Sister, let me take the cow to gx^zc. You must have been disgusted aud tired, going 
with the cow daily. I wish to relieve you for a few days.** 

The princess little thought of the true reason of hor step-«ister*8 anxiety to take the cow to 
graze, and so allowed her to go with the cow ; while she lierHolf stayed at homo, not in the least 
relieved of any troubles, as her step-sister had said, for she was sliewn into the kitchen, where 
she had to work all day. 

The queen’s daughter, taking the bundle of Mjri cakes, led the cow to the grazing-gwlind. 

. When she reached it, she untied the bundle and fed the cow wiUi the hdjH cakes, every 
moment expecting to sec the cow deposit and bntto her groat annoyance 

and disgust the cow dischai'god dung ! The girl, howovcjr, consoled hcrHclf with the thought 
that, that being hor first day, she must not expect hMlcUrda ami But the same thing 

. continued for many days, and the girl was reduced almost to a skeleton for want of food. So she 
told her mother how she had been disappointod, and that she was determined not to go again. 

This affair was the cause of further hatred on the part of the qu(»on towards the princess, 
,,aud she made up her mind to somehow or other geta»id of her. The <juoen, therefore, now and 
^^ain, told the king that the princess was now grown up, and that he must dispose of her in 
> hut the king paid no heed to what the queen said. 

sweetmeats made into balls, and the and idnidfds of the to&t were supposed to appease 

il^iifst 8 hMk mefl.nA iiuager, and thirst. 
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About' this time it happened that the Hng of a ueighhourmg country h%d an onlysoui 
whom the father desired to get married, but the prince said that he wished to select his own 
wife. For this purpose he told the king to get up a dance and to invite to it all the neighbour- 
ing princesses, as well as other big folk, ^he king, therefore, appointed an evening for the 
dance, and hundreds of princesses and the daughters ef nobles were invited. 

Milliners were at once called into requisition, and the girls vied with each other in Al.Angi«g 
out dresses and slippers for the occasion. Our queen, too, got a very nice dress for her daughter, 
also a beautiful pair of slippers. The day appointed for tbe dance was fast approaching, and’ 
all the girls were ansdously waiting to go to it, and were impatient to know who would be 
selected by the prince for his Vife. This was, however, a cause of great misery to our princess, 
for she thought to herself : — 

“ All the girls will soon go to the dance, while I must sit at home. Oh that my mother 
were living ! Would she not get me a new dress to enable me to go too ? Even, though my 
mother was dead, my father would have done everything for me ; but he takes no notice of me 
now, and it will be useless for me to speak to him, for has he not warned me thai» gTinuM 
anything go wrong, I must not complain, and also that he will .pay no heed to what 1 may say 
or do P Cursed be the hour when 1 insisted upon and persuaded my father to marry a 
time ! ” 

Thus she thought, and burst into sobs and cries, and from her eyes ran a stream of tears. 
While the princess was in this mood, her godmother, who had been dead for some years, 
appeared to her, and asked her what was the matter with her, and what she wanted. The 
princess told W of her misfortunes since her mother’s death, how she was ill-treated by her 
step-mother, and every thing else that had occurred. She then told her that she wanted a dress 
and a pair of slippers to go to a dance, which a neighbouring king had got up to enable his son to 
select a wife. 

“ Oh ! is that all P” said the prinqeas’ godmother. " Bo not fret about it : make ytmQi^ 
easy. Tou will have every thing you want in time.” 

Thus she said and disappeared. 

In. due time the day of the daiipe oame, and hundreds of girls, eachdressed in her best, with 
bright and variegated coloured slippers, could be sees making their way to the palace of the 
Iring who had given the dance. The queen also sent her daughter handsomely dressed, thinking 
perl^ps the prince might take a liking to her. At the appointed t ime dancing commenced, and 
the prince was seen dancing with several g^rls alternately. Our princess, who had seen all tim 
girls going, and not yet having received the dress her godmother had promised, ’ tfaoi^^£''Sie 
vision was merely a dream, and again hurst into tears, when, she i mmeda i ely satrh ttey 
handsome dress and a pair of golden slippers. Having dressed herself hasis^ slie entered 
the king’s palace, and went into the dancing hall, when every hbdy’s attsution was at once 
rivetted on her ■“ dancing oease^ for a short time, and all admired the very beautiful dress, 
and the more beautiful features of the new-comer, All were at a loss to know who ihe 
stranger was. Even her step-mother and sister did not recognise her. In a little while 
dancing commenced with renewed vigour, and the prince, who was quite enamoured of the 
princess, danced with no one save her. The merriment continued till the small hours of the 
morning, when all the guests left one. by one. The princess, whom the prince tried to stop, 
made her escape and left before every body, and going home resumed her usual dress, which was 
not much ^tter than rags. 

Soon all the guests were gone and day dawned, and the king asked his son if he had made 
his choice. The prince said he bad, but that unfortunately he coujd not teU her name, nor did 
he* even know whence she earner and that he was, therefore, very unhappy. The prince 
iu>w asked the ki'ng to ahother djEmce, when, he sai^ he would tato more care in making a 
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proper oAoioe. The king, who was veiy fond of iiim, iign’wl lo tl.i so ; and, a month 'or so after, 
again sent invitations to different countries, stating the oh jeuL lie iiad in view in getting up the 
dance* 

The people, tliat tad come for the first the prince had not 

his choice. They, therefore, ordered tetter dnsssos ntid slii^piu’s than on the first occasioni 
thinking that this time at least their (hinghtors miglH snretM'fl in wiimirig the prince’s love. On 
the appointed day hundreds of ladies with ilitMr ihiughici’.s to the palace withbeautifnl 

dresses, flaunting the best silks and displaying their very best jewellery. A few days before 
.this, the princess, again began to think of her inabilify io go fo ihv. dance, and burst into tears, 
when her godmother again appeared to her and coni forU^f I her, tuning her that she would, as 
on the fi.rst occasion, get a dress and slippers in tiin(5 for tlie dantif?. She then asked her whai 
was the result of the first dance, and the princess told lun* gmlinother all that had ocenrred,; how 
she went somewhat late ; how dancing ceased for a while, and all iht) people began to admire 
her; how she remained unrecognised by any one, particuiarly by lu‘r Hlep-motlicr and sister; 
how the prince danced with her alone ; and how, wlien she WMS going home after the dance, 
the prince tried to stop her, but she escnpe<l from his grasp :uid wont homo before every one, 
and thus kept her step-mothor and others in ignoraiK^o about licr bi'ing at the king’s palace. 
Her godmother, upon this, said 

“My dear child, I am very gkd to learn that the priniuj was^enanionrod of you, which I 
gather from his dancing with you alone; but, I tliink, yt»n <lid not act rightly in making. your 
escape from him. On this occasion you must behave diffenml ly. 1 am sure that, after dancing 
is over, the prince will try to keep yon, but* you inuHt, in making your cRcapo, leave behind 
one of yoiir slippers, which will bo the surest mcaim of iho pri nee’s being able to find you. 
In the meanwhile, compose yourself and be choorfuJ.” Thus spake the godmother a^d 
disappeared. 

On the appointed day, when hundreds of guemiH had alr(»ady gone to the palace, the 
princess was seated alone inhor father’s houso, anxieuKly waiting fur tlio dross and slippers.^ 
and began to doubt the sincerity of her godmother. Wliilo slie was yet thus thinking, she 
saw before her a very handsomo dross, evoti more hatidHome than tlnit she got on the first 
occasion, — and also a pair of golden slippers, studded with gums of the first water^, Thus 
equipped the princess went in all possib]|| haste to the king’s palace, and as she entered the bal( 
wherein the guests were assembled and were already dancing, all iho people wore struck dumb 
at the grandeur of the dress and the brilliancy of the slippers, and also at iho noble demeanour 
and the handsome appearance of the new-comor. As on the first otujuHion dancing ceased for % 
while, while the people kept admiring the now guest. When dancing was resumed, the prince* 
who was bewitched by the beauty^ of the princess, would tj^ke no one ex<H’pt her to dance with 
him. They kept up the dancing till near dawn of day, when tim guests b<igan to leave, one affcey 
another. This time the prince tried to stop the princess, hut she managed to free herself froia 
his grasp, and in the struggle to escape she lot one of her 8li})p<irH <?umo from her foot, and 
ran away with all speed, so as to bo at home befot^o the others. She reached !ier house and 
resumed her ragged clothes; and when her step«mothor and sistur i*eiurncd home they 
little dreamt that the fair person they saw and adrniml so much was tho one they had soy 
ill-treated* 


The guests all went to their rospootive haases, but ilic princjo Hnatched the slipper, and 
^ went unobserved and threw himself down in his fatlier’s stables, thinking how to find out the 
owner of the slipper, whom alone he wished to marry, Tho king and his servants searched 
. palace and then the whole town for the prince, but ho was nowhere to bo found. 


A^ght passed and in the morning tho maid-servants (huthint^ sing, bufMn) tojdf 
horses; but instead of giving .the gram to tho horses they ateit 
wing the husks to the horses, • This the prince saw, and reproached them 
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their deceit. As soon as the voice of the prince feU upon the ears of the maid-serTOnts, tW 
said: — 

“ Oh dear prince, what are yon doing here ? The king is searching for yon sB otot the 
country, and, being unable to find you, he has become sick.*' 

Bnt the prince said “ Away, yon hnmbngs. Tlis is how yon do yonr ’^ork : yon eat the 
gram yourselves and give only the husks to the horses. No wonder yon are heooming fatter 
day by day, while the horses are becoming leaner and weaker. Go away now ; bnt take care 
of yourselves if you say a word about mo to any one, at any rate to my father.” 

The maid-servants went away, but paid very Httle heed to the prince’s threats, and went 
and stood before the king, saying : — 

*^Bdjd Sahel, Edjd Sdheh, diUl ti hartgSsf Mi; Sir Zing, Sir Zing, if 'you will listen, there 
is a good story (news).’* 

Upon this the king roared out hai ? T&mih Kkdtm hd dni rartds M ! Kd sdhgid 
ti sdhgd ISgm, What is it ? Tou are always eating and always crying ! What you have to 
say, say quickly.” 

The maid-servants answered Good news, Rlja S&heb, our prince is in the stables.” 

The king, however, would not give them credit, and therefore said « Oh, get away I 
Tou are always telling me lies ! Why^bn’t you say you want something 

But the maid-servants swore that they did not want anything, and that they were telling 
him the truth, for they saw the prince wi& their own eyes. 

Thereupon the king went with the maid-servants to his stables, and he saw, as the 
noaid-servants had told him, the prince lying on. the floor. The king thus spoke to him 

Kd hdtii idld ? Komdohaih ddhh parlavh idld gi idmith hid tdbiUdn likdldii f 8dhg 
K6rmh hdt Wdlakil tdvar, tidchd hdtJhSn ; Mmihpdin tdkilaiil idvar, 

Js4lai4l, tidchd dSld hdrin* Ou sdi^, Mpdiji Hid tSA pmdaak harwt,: What ails yoti my son? 
What trouble has come upon you that you have concealed jtifWSBeli in the stid>l6 ? Has any one 
threatened injury to you ? Tell me. If auy one has lifted up his hands against you, I shall 
take (out) his hands ; if any one has^ised his legs to do you harm, say, and I will take (cut) his 
legs ,* if any one has looked on you with an evil eye, sayf I will pull out his eyes. Or, say what 
you want, and I will see that you get it.” 

Upon this the prince said ; — ** Father, nothing ails me; nor has any one threatened 
My grief is this. Look at this slipper. If you can get the owner of this slipper to 
will have everything and I shall be happy ; otherwise I will put an end to my by , 

myself.” , ■ - r - 

The king then said : — “ Is this all that you are so grieved about? desh» shall be 

fulfilled at any cost. In the meanwhile, come, leave the stables, and your meals.” 

The prince got up and followed his father, resuming his usufl modd. The king then sent 
servants with the slipper the prince had picked up, with instructions to go hx>m house to hou^ 
through all the town and even to neighbouring countries and %y it on the foot of every ^rl ttey 
saw and whatsoever girl’s foot it fitted, that girl was id be asked in marriage for the piibce. 

Away went the servants from village to village and oily to cily, and inquired from house 
to house if there were any girls. Hundreds of girls were shewn thein, and they tried the 
slipper on every one of the girls^ feet, but it fitted no Cue. At last they caane to the house of 
our princess, and on inquiry from the ser^ts if there were any girls in the house the queen 
shewed them her daughter. The servants tried the slipper on her feet, but it did not fit her 
so they asked if there was another girj,: but the queen said there was no other girl besides her 

daughter.. The ifervants now went and searched tie houses over ^n, but mth no For 
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a second time they came to the princess’ honse and asked to be shewn any girls that there 
be in the house. This time, too, the queen pi-odnced her daughter, but in vain. The servants 
again asked if thei*e was no other girl in the house, and the queen again said there was none 
besides her daughter. The servants were about to go away when, as Providence would have it, 
they chanced to see the princess in the kitchen, and asked the queen to call her out. Bnf the* 
queen refused to do so, saying she was only a servant in the house, and, therefore, it would 
hot be worth while trying the slipper on her feet. The servants, however, insisted on the 
girl in the kitchen, whoever she might be, being called out, and the queen was, obliged to call 
her out, which she did with tho greatest reluctance. The princess was soon in the presence of 
the servants, who asked her to wear tho slipper which they gave her, and which fitted to her 
foot exactly ; and what wonder, did it not belong to her P Tho servants next asked for an 
interview with the king, onr princess’ father, with whom it was arranged that he should 
give his daughter in marriage to tho prince, tho son of their master, tho king. The king 
gave his consent to the man-iage, and thus it was decided that the princess should marry the 
neighbouring king’s son, and a day, a few mouths after, was appuluted for the auspicious 
occasion. 

During the interval from this date, which wo may call tho day of bcti'othal of the 
princess and the prince, and tho day of their marriage, preparations were being made on the 
grandest scale imaginable. Bice was ground for making piUe* and and all soi'te of provi* 
sioDS were made ready for the great event. In due .time tho appointed day came, and the 
marriage of the princess with tho prince was celebrated with great ochi and gnests were 
feasted for several days by both parties. This was, of courao, an event of groat jubilation for 
the princess, and for two reasons: — firstly, because she had been fortunate in obtaining a prince 
'for her husband, for it must be remembered that, had it not boon for tho dances f^ere 
given by the prince and the timely aid of her godmother, she would never have boon married to 
a prince, as her fatlier never paid tho slightest attention to her; secondly, because she 
had, at length, escaped from tho drudgery of tho kitchen, and more so from ill-treatment 
at the hands of her step-mother. On tho othor hand, it was tho greatest mortification 
to the queen, her step-mother, who was frustrated in her nttempts to got her own daughter 
married to the prince. She could not, howovor, do anything now, and so she pretended 
*0 like what had happened, and show every possible rospout for tho princess’ husband, and 
treated him and also tho princess with apparent kindness. 

After spending a few days at his father-in-law’s house, the prineo taking his wife went an4 
lived at his own house. When several months had passed after tholr marriage, the princess 
became enceinte, and in due time, when nine months had elapsed, she brought forth a beantifnl 
child, a boy. 

In the meanwhile tho princess* stop-mothor, who was still bent nprm mischief, kept on devis- 
ing plans to get rid of her, and to got her daughter in her yilaco. With this view, she one day 
asked her husband, tho king, to invito his daughter and son-in-law to spend a few days with 
them. The king acooidingly sent an'invitation, which invltalion his son-iii-Inw amsupted, and came 
with his wife and child. Tho queen treated them with great kindtH!8.s, and pr»t.onded love for 
the princess like her own daughter. When a few days passed tho prince asked jHjrmission to 
go home, but tho queen asked him to stay a few days longer. The priniu', however, said that 
he could not stay any longer, as ho had to attend his father’s ilarhdr. Tho queen then said 
that, if he could not stay, ho might at least allow his wife to reinaid a few days, and asked him 
also to come again on a certain day, when ho could go homo with his wife. The prince saw no 
pbjedhion to keeping his wife at her father’s honsiv especially after so much entreaty from 
the queen, and, little suspecting tho mischief sUo was up to, ho allowed his wife to stay 

■ 7 J ^ a^Swiptlon of ling. jjSW, see the tala of "BtpkhAdl” mnie, Vol. XX. p. 148. noto 8. 

*• w» daioiibed in thatate rtt “ Tha XU-traatad Daughtarbimlaw,” ante, Vol. XXI. p. 878, nola8. , 
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another week or so, and, promising to come on a certain day to take her home he . 
When the prince was gone the queen stiU shewed the same kindness to the process. * 

One day, the queen called her daughter aside and said to her « When you eo fe th Ti 
to-day to fetch water, the princess, as is her wonl^ is sure to come to heli you H she hUl 
to draw water from the well, you peep in and say to ier ~ ‘oh, \ow beautiful Tnr 
reflection is m the water !> Then ask her to let you wear all her jewels, which she will certSy 
not refuse you to do. and ask her how you appear with all the jewellery. When she asadJ 
stoops to draw water, hold her by her legs and throw her into the water, and come home shaS/* 

The girl promised to do exactly as her mother said. 


During the course of the day the girl took up a vessel and told her mother she was eoinir 
to the weU to fetch water. Upon this the princess also took up another vessel and followed 
her step-sister to the well. Now, while the girl was rinsing and washing the vessels the princess 
began to draw out water from the well, upon which the girl also peeped inside and said:— 

, “ Oh, sister, how beautifully you reflect in the water ! Suppose I pat on your jewels shaU 

I also look as beautiful ? ” - 

The princess, who did not, in the least, suspect any foul play, stripped herself of all her 
jewellery and put it on her step*sister, who then went and looked , in the well, saying Oh 
sister, I do, indeed, look very beautiful with all the jewellery, but, I must confess, your beauty 
beats mine hollow. Com©, remove the jewels from my person and wear them yourself. Who 
knows, I may lose Bome, or some of them* might drop into^he well.’* 

The princess, however, said there was no necessity to be in such a hurry to remove them^ 
but told her to keep them till they went home. The girl was only too glad that the princess 
was careless about the jewels. The princess now again began to draw water, and as she 
stooped to draw a bucket from the well, the wretohed ^rl caught her by her legs, and, 
throwing her in, ran away, carrying the vessels they had brougbt for water. The poorlj^^ 
cess was soon at the bottom of the well and was dead. ^ 

A few days passed after this and the prince came to tab:e his wife, ^he princess, home 
when the queen ushered in his presence, her own daughter, as his wife. Now, as we said 
before, this girl was about the same age as the princess, and in'appearanoe, too, there was little 
or no difPerence>*and even her voice did not betray her. The prince, at first sight, had some 
misgiving about her, but thought that some circumstance or other might account for the very 
slight difiEerenco he perceived in her. He passed the day at his father-in-law’s, and, taKng hia 
supposed wife with his child, went home. Before leaving the queen put in the place of ^ 
daughter’s breasts cocoanut shells, which made them look bigger, and thus deceived the 
thoroughly. When they bad reached home the girl behaved to the child exaeily as ifc another 
would, that is, she would give, or pretended to give, suck to tjjjre child, ba^e imi* slnd so on. 
But the child always kept crying, particularly during the day, for want of ^ 

Now it happened that dtudng the night, when all used* t»*go to sleep, the princess,, 
though she was really dead, used to come to her husband*© house, ^d»by some oharm,, 
put every person to a sound sleep ; and enf eriftg the bed-room, she used to give suck, 
to the child, and this kept the child from crying much in tie night. After giving milk to her 
child, the princess would sit on the in the emter verandah, and sing : — 


“ VrpUhdi 

eMli, 

thanii 

hardhili, 

idis 

ha/ih 

gS 

mdiagS 

hhavidrd sSgt f 

PrphdhM 

ohdUt 

ihanid 

haT&ntl% 

Mis 

kaih 

go 

mdhji 

held zSgi t 

tl'rphdndi 

ehdli, 

ihanid 

hard^fUf ' 

Mis 

imh 

gt 

mdnji 

sasrid ^ 

tfr^hdn^i 

eUU, 

thanid 

Tsardnilif 

Mis 

hmh 

gt> 

mdhji 

sdsu z$g% T 


* ' ' I 

« The MMld is a cot easpendied by four chains or ropes, tied- to the four comers, on which people sit and swing.- 
about with their feet. It is a favotwita article of furniture in tte houses of natives, and those of the Bombay 
East Indians in Salsette. ItisgencrallyBUSpendedin’theouter Teraadah.. 
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Eeversed Ijodice, oocoaimt shells in place of breasts, are you ■worthy of my 
husband P 

. Be've'rsed bodice* cocoanut sheila in place of breasts, are you worthy of mv 
babe ? * 

Eeyersed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my 
father-in-law ? 

Berersed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are you wdrthy of my 
mother-in-law ? 

After repeatinjf this song several times the princess would disappear. This continued for 
many days, but no one in the king’s palace was awaro of it, except an old woman, who lived in 
a hut close by, and used to hear this song nightly, wondering what it meant, or who the person 
was that sang it. One day, the old woman saw tho prince passing her hut, and stopping him 
she asked him who it was that sat on the hindli in the night and sang. 

The prince was surprised to hear that someone sat on the hiUdld and nM-rg when all were 
asleep. “ Who can it be ?” he thought to himself. “ Everyone in the honse goes to sleep 
as early as possible.” 

Thus thinking, he told the old woman ho could not believe such a thing. The old woman 
however, swore that she heard some one singing every night, « but to make yourself sure,’’ 
said she to the prince, “ don’t go to sleep to-night, and keep yourself concealed near the hi&M 
and then you can find out for yourself whether what I toll you is the truth or a lie.” The 
prince agreed to do so, and went away, ' 

la tho evening, after taking supper, all the people of the palace wont to bed, but tho 
prince kept awake and hid himself close by the hiidld. About midnhicht be MW Ibe figure 
of a young woman come and enter the palace, though the doom were ell (tdosed. The 
woman entered the bed-room, and after giving sude to the child, she came out and sat on dte 
Mhdli and sang : — 

“tfrphdi^ chSU, thmid harMfU, Mi$ hwh gS mShji bhartdri., gfgff 

eiSlt, ihmU harinflf, M{$ hath g6 mdiJS bdld -gSgt? 

UrghdnM MIS, fJumid hardbfli, hdis ihtift gS twrrid x6gi? 

Vrphdb^ ehm, thmid kardbfH, Mix bafh gd mdbjS tM tdigif 

Beversed bodioe, cocoanut shells in plaoo of breasts, arc you worthy of niy 
husband P 

Beversed bodioe, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, arc you worthy of my 
babe P 

Reversed bodice, cocoanut ebelk in place of breasts^ arc you worthy of my 
father"in-law P 

Reversed bodice, cocoanut ahells in place of breasts, are you worthy of mj 
mother-in-law?’* 

The prince npw believed that what tho old woman told him was true. ‘ He waited tfll the 
princess had repeated the song three or 4oar times, upon which he loft his liiding-plaoe ailid 
seized the prino$8S by her band ; and asked her who she was, and what her song meant. 
She then told him that she was his wife, who was drowned in a well by her step-sister, while 
, she had been to her father e honse. She-uoxt explained how it had all happened* 

men prince heard the whole story of tho princess, his oft-recurring snspioxons about 
some ^u being practised on him were now confirmed. He seized tho princess by the hand 
and begged of her not to leave him, bat to stay with him, which she did. Ho next got into a^ . 
I**® pretended wife into three pieces i two pieoee of the trunk he hung up- 

<Jn two and the head (the third piece) he burie4 with mouth open in a latrine, % ! 
should eat human tmrxta as a punishment. 
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Some time after this, her mother, who was not aware of all that had occurred, happened 
to pay a visit to her son-in-law’s, but wm surprised to find her daughter absent, and'shewas 
the more confuried to see the princess, who was known to he dead, alive, and in the palace. 
She, however, dared not question any one as to the true state of aHairs. During her stay 
there, she had occasion to resort to the latriue, when she heard the words: "Ah ! mother, will 
yon also be so cruel as to evacuate into my moutbP” The mother was stmok dumb as the 
words fell upon her ears, for she recognised the voice of her daughter, and looked about to 
see whence it came, ‘and she caught eight of the head of her daughter. She her what it 

all meant, and the daughter told her everythiugt how the princess, though dead, used to come 
in the night and give suck to her child ; how she ‘used to sit on the hindld and sing the song 
which led to the discovex-y of their fraud ; and how the prince, in his rage, killed her and 
cut her into tkroe pieces, two of which he hung up on two roads, and the third, her be 
had buried in the latiune as a punishment. The poor mother, without another word, and not 
even staying to say good-byo to her son-in-law, made her way home, with shame and nnnf nRi on 
in her face. 

The prince and the piinoess, who, as we said hefore, had consented to, stay with the prince, 
then lived veiy happily to a very old age.? 


FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 


BY BBTLIBAI D. H. WADU. 

JVo. 19, — S&rya and Ohandrd. 

Once there was a R&jil, who was very fond of going about his kingdom in disguise, and 
acquired, by that means, knowledge of a good many things happening in every part of it. ... . 

One day standing under the diadecfa tree near a weH, he noticed 
in the first flush of womanhood, chattering away wad impsirting to one axM^ker aSf tiieirltirtlfe 
hopes and fears, prospects and designs, as. girls «f the .tp>^'i.w}>eB tbey get 

together. The Rfijil felt interested, aodidiood quietly listening, jusexte th^ s^ : “ Now, sisters, 
I propose that, instead of westing onr time in idle talk^ we teH'one another what speeial qualifi- 
cation each can boast of ! For my part I can do a good many things that other girls can do 
likewise, hut there is one thing in which Z excel all otheie, and what do you think it is ? ’’ 

“ Wo really cannot say," replied the others laughing ; “ pxfay, teE us ndiat it is ti»i, 
excel all other girls in P” . 

“ Why I/’ said the first speaker* who was, by the way, a betel-nnt seller’s^, dw^xto,";"! dan 
divide one small betel-nnt into so many fragments, that after each memb^ of asH^Mage, 

— saj, the largest wedding party ■— had one, there would still be so^ I” 

•'Ha, ha, what does that signify.?” laughed one who was 'seller’s daughter, 

" I can divide one "pan-leaf — one small pan-leaf you know — as many pieces, as you can 

your betel-nut, and I am sure my friends here will ^t shews grefcter skill ! 

And so the gilds went on and on, till at ^ast onev.’ijfhq.^Z^^d not only prettier than t^e 
rest, but WAS also .considonably saperior by and.,b^ing, outdid tbem.all|y; the very 
magnitude iind nature of her boast ! . . ; A ' a 

" I,” .said she, when her friends called on her to speak and tell them, what special quali- 
fication she had, “ I am destined to gfive^^irfh to the finn and the Moon.” 

Her companions were taken ahsok strange, declaration, ‘and w^e soine giggled, 

otheys laughed at her as a dreamer* . .Bsjl ’wlio ^ad watched her with special mterest, 

» LTMa story is very intafe8«ag W itoig 4a *B^t of Iflie tslBig of to Xnaiau Cind^Ba 

has heoofae uaturaJiaad fairly amonlAaasWifiSwisti^ European ghost appears m a vary stasoge form.-E».] 
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■was so struck with the force of her strange words, that he ■was seised ■with an eager desire to 
■win her in marriage, and th'us 'to share hei' destiny of bringing the Sun and the Moon in 
hnman shape upon earth ! 

So, when the girl separated from her companions, he followed her up to her house, nn- 
noticed, and found that she belonged to a very respectable Brahma? family ! 

This proved, however, no bar to his wishes, for he sent mossengers to her father to ask him, 
or rather to bid him, give his daughter in marriage to him, and whore was -a subject that had 
the courage to refuse -what royalty marked for his own ! So, despite the difference in their 
napfiapj the ‘Rvft'hTnm^ Isidy "was married* to ■the Kahatriya Rfija amid great pomp and 
rejoicings on both sides. 

Kow this RAja had three other wives, but his Brahmaia bride was placed above them all on 
account of the strange and interesting destiny she was reputed to be the means of fulfilling. 
Consequently, the others grew jealous of her, and now and then devised plans for bringing 
her into disfavour with the E^ja, but, for some time, without successs 

Things went on like this for some time till it was whispered in the household that the 
Eanf was mcieniot and soon the nows got wind, and tliero were great rejoicings throughout 
the kingdom, for the Sun and the Moon were soon to bo born upon earth 1 But the Rajii 
knew' how much he had to fear from the jealousy of his other RAids, and had constantly to be 
on guard* lest they should find moons to harm his favoured wife or her earpocted progeny in 
some way. 

Now, unfortunately, it happened that war broke out with a neighbouring power just when 
the time of the lady’s delivery oame near, and ike RAjft had to go out himself at the head of 
his large army to fight the enemy. So he cautioned ^is BrAhnia^ wife against the wiles of her 
^co-wives, and giving her a large drum| told her to boat it with all her might as soon as she was 
seized with the pangs of maternity, assuring her that the sevtul of that miraculous instrument 
would reach him wherever he was, and soon bring him back to her 1 

As soon, however, as the Rajil’s back was turned, the three crafty and jealous women set 
to work, and by their wiles and flattery succeeded in inducing the simple BrAhmaigi girl to 
tell them all about the drum, and the wicked Bilius lost no time in cutting it right through ! 
When the time came for the poor lady to make use of it, she beat it with all her strength, 
but it would give out no sound ! She was too simple, however, to suspect her co-wives of 
having tampered with it, for she thought all along that they were her well-wishers, as they 
kept constantly near her and made much of her! She was moreover imlisereet enough to as]^> 
them to be near her when her expected twins were born, — the Suxx represented by a divinely 
handsome boy, the Moon by a bewitchingly lovely girl! And now the crafty w-omon had 
their opportunity. As soon as the little twins came into the world, they covered up the 
mother’s eyes on some pretext or other, and taking away the dear little babes, deposited them 
side by aide^ in a little wooden box, and set* it afloat in the sea! In the meantime the 
midwife, whom they had completely bought over to tlmir intercsiK, pnt in the twins* place, 
by the mother’s side, a log of wood and a broom^ and, then calling in tlu) ladienund the ofScers 
of the oourt, told them to see what the lady hud given birth to ! Tim poor lady herself, 
however, refused to believe the hag’s story, and suspected foul play, but had not the couiage to 
speak while the KdjH was absent. 

The Rtljil, on his part, had been counting tho days as they passed by, and expecting every 
mome||jb to hear the sound of tho drum; but as several dayspuMHud atid ho heard it not, he could 
ho longer control his impatience ; so throwing up the ciiances of war, ho at once bent his steps 
' homewards. But what was his surprise on ax>riving thet^ to see that the courtiers and others 
who had come forward to meet him, wore long faces, and while some sympathized with him, 
at him for being duped by a cunning woman, who bad devised that 'plau of 
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inveigling him into marrying her ! The RS]! was beside himself with rage at this, and whem 
he went into the presence of the Rant, and the broom and the log of wood were prodnced 
befoie him, he struck the poor lady in bis anger and forthwith ordered lier to be cast into 
prison. 

And what a prison her enemies contrived her to be consigned to ! It was a dreary little 
room hemmed in between four massive walls, with just one small window in one of them to let 
in the air. Some coarse food and water was all that was given to her each day through that 
window, and that, too, was barely enough to keep body and soul together ; and in this 
wretched state the poor ci-eature had to pass endless days and nights. Hope, however, snstained 
her through this trial, for she knew that she was innocent, and that a day woidd come when 
those who had brought about her ruin would be exposed. 


While these- events- were taking pla«e, the 'woodea box which contained the two-Ettle babes 
floated calmly on the surface of the ocean, till at last it was cast on a distwt shore just at the 
feetof a poor deieoitee of the- Sun, who lived by begging, and spent his dayaand nights on the 
desolate beach, worshipping the Son and the Moon by tnrns. He eagerly picked np the box, 
and on opening it, was no less surprised than deUghtod) to see what it contlwned ! . The erj of 
hunger, which the dear little- things gave just as the ho* was opened, awakened a feeling of the 
deepest love and tenderness in his breast, and he wished he were a woman and eonld suckle 
4 TiATn^ for he had. with him then neither milk nor any other kind of food which he could give them. 
In sheer desperation, therefore*, if only to keep them from crying, he put afingenef his into each 
ef the little mouths, when lo ! the- poor^hungry babes began to derive sustenance from them 
and were soon satisfied. The devotee was delighted at this, and^ taking the little ones into his 
hut, fed them in this strange manner whenever they were hungry, and socm found that they 
throve beautifully on the aourishinent they derived from bis fingers I 


After a year or so, when the little ones were able to eat. solid food, he would put them 
some safe place, and, going into the neighbouring town, beg fbod &r them.^ *** 

Bun and the Moon. The people all reverenced this good^ man, and oheei^y gevt’. I 
they could spare, and he would return to- his hht and d3vi<fo what he th^ ^ irith flm httia 
ones, jnst as a loving mother would do. How the devotee, l^me.^ hfhS c^t pbwerb,. had 
found oat who his little charges were, and had consequently haioed the bby Sftrya and. the 
girl Chandra. When Sfirya and Chandra were about seven or eight years old, the good old. 
man felt that his end was approaching. So, one day he called them. to bis bedside and gave, 
■them two a stove- in which he had constantly been in the habit of keepmg-a fii-e burning, 

and a atiok with airope attaohed to-it. He told them that if they wanted for anythm^^ 
he was dead, they had only to bum some incense on thafire in the stove, and they would^*^ 
As for the stick and the rope, he told them that,' if ever they want^ to 
any one, they had. only to whisper their in8traotions.to the stick and the rope,.^^y wieu d 
immediately set to work and give-the culprit as good a thrashing as ever waagivdn to anyone. 

Soon after the- good old devotee. baAgone to- his r^t. 
going forth into the world and finding 

their late benefactor how they had been discarded and-wtruste^ 

Bo, . a* rtep, the* “iSL'tSd ^ W 

themselves. And soon they found themselves in a 

shone so brightly against the Sun, that they oast a strong reflection on the r fathers pal^e 

,h,0K 

Bilja was surprised at this, and sent forth hm me o q. inidst of 

strange light, when he was “nd hT brother. At th^ mention of a 

the jungle, and was ooonpied by a J ^ ^ to win her tevonr, and 

beauteoiis lady, the EajA- was-sei^ied with an eager exr 
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offered a large reward to anj one who would undertake to persuade her to let ium hare just a ' 
look at her. , ■ 

Several persons came forward to compete for the rewfard, kut the BljA selected out of 
them one. a shrewd old hag with a glib and flattering tongue, and seat her forth on her 
errand. 

By bribing the servants of Chandrft, tlic fair lady o.f tho golden palace, this old hag 
succeeded in getting admitted into her presence and soon ingvatiak-d herself into her fairour. 
As poor Chandra was often left by herself all day long, while her brother was engaged in some" 
outdoor pursuit, she gradually began ,to like the cony>any of .the old hag, who frequently found 
means to visit her when alone, on some pintenco or other. Soon tho shrewd woman succeeded 
in wheedling the innocent young ci’cature into tolling her all her sti-ango story, and then set 
about devising a plan to get idd of fShandra’s brother. So, one day she said to her : « Fair' 
lady, yon have got tho best garden tho oyo over beheld, all the largo trees in it am both beanti- 
ful and rare, and is it not a pfty. therofoi-e, that such a magHificont collection should lack that 
rarest of all trees, tb^ sandal- wood troo, wbieh is found at bottom of the w^ of 
Cbandan Pari 1 ” 

“Ah!” sighed Chandra, “I should so like to have it ! '’and (ho cunning woman, seeing 
her opportunity, enlarged so mwoli upon the morUs and tho beauty of tho tree, that Chandri 
was seized with an eager desire to possess it, and would not let her brother rest, till he 
promised to go and bring it for her.! So one momuig Sflrya set out in tho direction indicated 
by the old woman, detoi'mined to procure the sandalwood tree. He travelled on and on for 
many a day, till one day he perceived a most fovely fairy sitting on tho brink of a well in the 
midst of a very dark and deep jungle. But just as Sdrya’s eye foU on her the little sprite hid 
her face with her hands and dropped swiftly .Into tht wpU I Stirya threw himself in after 
W, and soon Ibnad at^he bottom a.dry path, leatffng Into^i large palaoe sitnatea in«ie 
bowels of the aaxth. Ho entered it, and tho same swoot little fairy again greeted his sight. 
She would have run away from him this titpo also, but ho spootlily took hold of her han^, 
quieted her fears, and succeeded in getting her to oonyorso with him. They sat talking, 
till the .(dme camo for tho return homo of ths rilMcm, whoso daughter tho pari was. When 
the pari converted Sdryainto a fly, in which guise ho remained sticking to tho veiling right 
over tho lady’s head. The rOkShaea soon entorod, with a number of dead bodies of men and 
women slang over his baqjc, and began sniffing about and calling out loudly that he suspected 
the presence of a human being in or about tho palace. But his dauglitor said : “ Do not be so 
Sittgry, dear father, without oanse, for the smell of human beings that pervades this place 
proceeds only out of the dead bodies you carry on your back 1 ” Tho rSkuham, however, con- 
tinued fretting and foaming, and made things .very unpleasant for his poor daughter that 
evening. When morning came, the giant again wont out, and tho pari soon restored Sfirya to 
his original shape. This wont on for some time, till tho two bocanio fast friends. So one day 
Sfirya persuaded his fair companion to toll him whether .she knew how hor father was to come 
by his death. Now, tho par% had learned from her fathor that thoro was a pair of doves living 
in a crevice in the walls of the well, over their heads, one grey .and tiui other milk-white, and 
that .the milk-white doye held his life in its bosom, so that, if it wore destroyed, the 
rdhsUaita would fall where he stood, and instantly come by his deatlu The simple little pari 
repeated all this to her admirer, and ho lost no timo in profiting by the information he thus ' 
obtained, a^nd one morning as soon the fitka^ajta wont out, ho went to tho well, and pnlling 
tho two doves out of tho crovice, flung tho grey ,one away into tiie air, and instantly broke the 
heck ofeihe milk-white one. 

, somewhere about, gave a tremendous yell as ho felt his own neck 

dead with a heavy thuds Instantly, there sprung up around ; 
of rMcsJiasa^ fierce, strong, and wild, who would have instantly hilled 
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hiia for having destroyed their chief, but he forthwith drew out his miraordous stick and 
rope, which he always carried with him, and bid them tie np all the rdkshasas and give them as 
aeVbre a thrashing-as they could. The stick and the rope speedily set to work, and the 
rShslums received so severe a thrashing that they all roared ont with pain and begged of our 
hero to have pity upon thorn, and promised in that event to become his slaves and remain so 
all their lives. 


“Very well, then,” said Sdrya; “do as I bid yon. Bring thejparf and the Chandan-tree, 
that is the boast of her garden, ont of this well, and follow me.” The r^kshasas were nothing 
loath, for one of thorn jumped in and brought out the part, all trembling* and disconsolate at 
the loss of her father, while the others went into the garden, and, cutting ont a portion of the 
ground on which tho Chandan-tree grow, followed Strya and the part to the palace of gold. 

Chandra was in ecstacios, not only to see her brother alive and well, but also the Chandan- 
tree she had been longing so much for, and the pretty little Chandan Pari as well. 


The old hag, however, who had never expected Sdryato come back alive, was disconcerted at 
his sudden arrival, as it interfered with her plans regar^nghis sister. She, however, stifled her 
disappointment as best she could, and, putting on a pleasant smile, welcomed oxtr hero with evmy. 
manifestation of regard and admiration, and congratulated him ou having attained his object. 
Sfliya then persuadod Chandan Part to forgive him for having caused her father’s death, and to 
give him her hand in marriage, and the three lived happily together in that magnificent palace 
for some time, Cbandrft and tho part havipg become fast friends. But the old hag, who was 
bent upon Sfirya’s destruction, again devised a plan to get rid of him, and one day, while he was 
iftlHn g to his sislar and extolling the charms of his fairy wife, the old wretch, who was present, 
craftily put in, by way of a remark, that he thought his Chandan Pari beautiful, only because 
he had not seen the world-renowned PaA of TTnohhatra, who lived under the magnificent ^ 
TOlled Unchhatra. 

Silrya at once fell into the trap, and expressed his determination to go_ in' 6ewciro]ri^. 
new pari at once* Now this pari, as the hag well knew, WM ^ ortiel as she was besntifo^ and 
all those that went to win her came back no more. I (Kb* had a comb, which she kept 

constantly with her, and as soon as any one rode near enough to lay hands on her, she turned 
ppher hair with it, and, in the twinkling of’ an eyei, both horse and ridw were transformed 
into stone ! Our hero, however, who knew nothing of this, put a pinch of moense over the fire 
in the magic stove, and wished that he might be provided with a fleet steed, such as wonld 
traverss the longest distance in the twinkling of an eye, and b, there presently stood 


him just such a horse ! 

Sfirya was delighted, and soon taking leave of to parf-wife and 
mounted the fiery charger, and galloped away like lightning. -l j, ^ 

know the abode of tho pari of TJnohhatra, and to be aware also of . ^ eomb, fer, 

as soon as he spied her sitting under her favourite tre^ he Igapyj^aget ^ m “ “P* 
before she could raise her hand and put the comb to her ^ ^ ® 

end wrested it away. UnohhatrA, finding herself tfaaftsndasnly deprived of her magic power, 
fell down at the feet of her valiant conqueror^ and swobbed; i%ht away. Sflrya FO“P 7 
mounted, and, raising her head on to lap, tried every means to ^ “ 

she was restored to her senses, and was able to speak, She aclmowl^ged Sfii^ “J" 

her, and promised to be his slave aneUervanteJl hSr life. The only fawour^howev^. which she 
asked of him, when he had assnred hfef his forgiveness, was to be, ^ 

comb once ibore, not to do harm to anybodyj for that power ^as now o ^ oom-h to her 
undo the mischtef it had sJready caused. Okr hero oon^nted. and 

and she immediately turned her beaatiful goton f ^ wai, to nrna strange 

several la^ge stouej t'bat t^TTem^^ 

shapes, and soon aumberiteif aad hors» were se» 
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ere well awake.” The ;pari asked pardou of all the young irion for having allowed them to Ife 
there so long, bereft of sense and motion, and they willingly .forgave her, and, seeing the 
coveted place by her side already occupied by one who appoarijd far above them all, both in 
looks and bearing, they bowed low their heads to Surya and vvout their different ways. 

Our hero then went home with his now %^nn and her Uncbliatra^troo and soon there was 
another wedding at the golden palace, and both the being very sensible young ladies 

lived harmoniously together as co-wives. But the old hag, wlm, up to Ihis time, had been doing 
her best to lure poor CliandrA to dostintidiou, although without success, began now to find the 
place too hot for her, for the iwt ol Utichhatra, \vho was ns ehiver as she was beautiful, saw 
through the flimsy veil of frientlship under wliicli the w'rehdi had been hiding her black 
purpose, and persuaded her husband to send her to the right about.. So the (srafty old woman 
had to return cvestfalleu into tlie presence of the Buju, who iiuinediaialy consigned her to the 
tender mercies of the executioner for having failcMl to perform thci task she hud undertaken. 

Now the good pm’ of Unchhatra, who Avas }>h*ssed with the faculty of knowing the past, 
the present, and the future, one day told Siirya and (Ihantlru all the strange history of their 
birth and parentage, and they were agreeably surprised to learn that thoir father wasaRajS, 
who lived iu a city only about ten distu.nt from their puluee. The }inn then advised them 
to arrange a grand feast, and invito the EajA and all bis subjects to it. Hilryaund Chandra 
did accordingly, and asked of the tire iu the magic stove to mnud ftir them a row of manda/pus^ 
stretching from the palace almost to the gatijs of ihtur rather's city, provided with every 
comfort and luxuiy, and soon there rose up iu the jungle as magnifitamt a lino of canvas 
structures as human^eyes over beheld before! Separate itmtidapnH were sot apart for each different 
caste of people, so that not only were the Briihimwis aiul the KMliairiyas and the Vaisyas provided 
foV, but even the poor dovvii-irodden 'Sudras vv(!re forgotten ! They, too, had a group of 
'mandapas to thoinselves, fitted up and deeoruted in such a sumptuous style that the Rflji, as He 
came to the feast with his three wiv<JH and a gay Irain of (courtiers and followers, was nearly 
walking into one of them by inistab', and thus polluting himsedf ! What tinm <jan we say of 
the range of mandttpmf that were set apart tor tht» KajA himstjlf and Ids llAnts! The ceiling was 
formed to rosembie the lustrous (soncave the sky, and was spangled with tla^ bi'ightest diamonds 
and sapphires to represout the Sun and tlie Moon and the Ktam ! 'I'ho furniture and fittings 
also, whioh. were of gold, silver and diamonds, wore iu perfect keeping with tlie magnificent 
ceiling in short, there was nothing left to he desiriKl* 

Now the object of the part of TJnchhatra in getting lun* husband to invito the Rfiji tp 
the feast with all his subjects, high or low, ho that not a dog shouhl b<j left behind, was, by 
that means to oblige him to bring alst) his discanled wife— the mother of his twiu<ddldron, and 
therefore his most rightful Kiiid. But when shu wuh told that he iuul the cirroiitery to come 
without her, leaving her behind limnmed in botwoeii the four walls of lu‘r prison, when the 
whole town had turned out to the feast, she instantly ordortsl that but two seats, or rather 
inamadsy wore to bo placed iu the midst of tlie royal mtmhtpti, and stood by watching as the 
Raja entered with his three wicked UAins. 8urya and (lliandru lovingly c’seorted him to one of 
the seats of honour, and, as the eldur of the Ranis, who hiid taken 1.1m principal jiart in bringing 
about tlie ruin of the .Urrihman lady, and was now high in the Raja’s favour, tnoved forward to 
take the scat beside him, UnchhatrA pulled hm* bimk, and (hmiamled of tlie% RujA whether it was 
she who had the right to occupy tlio sent of honour by his side ! The HajA was nonplussed al 
this and said nothing, but, as the paH insinted upon knifing tins truth, ho had to confess that 
there was another, who had once a bettor right ti> fill that place, but had forfeited it when sha 
was found out to be an impostor, Unchhatrft tlien calk'd upon him to explain what imposture 
it was that she had practised upon him, and ho rulaie<l how she hud inveigled him into 
, milage with her by boasting that she was destined to bo the mothor of the Sun and tte 




^ About 20 miles. 
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Moon, and how, instead of giving birth to those laminaries, she had brought forth a broom and 
a log of wood, and how sho had been consigned to prison in oonsequenoe. Bat the pari who as 
we said, was cognizant of the whole story, related to the assemblage the trick the elder ninta 
had played upon the poor unoffending BrAhman girl, and the way in which they had mercflesdr 
cast adrift her new born babes, and called upon the midwife, who was standing among the 
crowd around, to testify to the truth of what she said. The midwife, seeing the turn thing^ 
had taken, made a clean breast of everything, and the whole assemblage thereupon heaped 
reproaches upon the heads of the offending RAnts for having so sinfully misled their lord and 
master and encompassed the ruin of the mother of the most illustrious twins ever bom! 

UnohhatrA then introduced Surya jtnd OhandrA to their fether, and so great was the rage 
, of the RajA at the treatment they and their mother had experienced at the hands of the wicked 
co-wives, tliat he ordered a large pit to bo dug near the city gates, and had buried in it 
waist deep, and loft there to bo t<)x*n alive bj beasts and birds of prey, 

Sfirya and Chandra, in the meantime, had hastened to the city with some of< the 
attendants, and, breaking open the walls of the prison, brought out their poor long suffering 
mother ! Just a spai'k of life was all that was left in her poor emaciated frame, but by care 
.and attention she was soon brought round, and who can describe her joy^ when she learnt that 
it was her own dear son and daughter, who had been the means of’ bringing about her 
deliverance from what had been to her but a living death. 

She embraced her dear twins again and again, and forgot all her past misery in the joy of 
meeting them. 

At last, when sho was apprised of the fate of her cruel tormentors and was told that the 
E&ja repented of his conduct towaids her, and asked to he forgiven, the good Ran! shed tears, 
and wished to be united to him once more. There was nothing but joy and rejoicings all over 
the kingdom, when the news went forth ?h*at the RAj& had, after all, had the proud distinction 
of being the progenitor of the Suu and Moon in human shape upon earth,^ . . 


FOLKLORE IBT HINDUSTAN. 

BY WILLIAM CBOOKB, 0. S, 

No* 7 . — Why the fish la'ughed^ 

A fisherman was once hawking his fish through the city of Agpft and came in front of the 
palace of Akbar BAdshAb. The princess heard his cries and sent for him into her presence. 
The moment slio looked into the basket, every fish in it began to laugh at her. Now 
was her father’s only daughter and much loved by him. So she went to Akbar and i - 
** Father, I have scon dead fish laugh to-day. I must know the reason or , I siafl'die.’^ 
Akbar replied ; “ Do not distress yourself, I will discover the meaning.^^ 

Akbar sent for Birbal, and told him that ho would have him executed, if he did not 
explain why the JGLsh laughed. Birbal asked for time and went home. There he lay down on 
his bod in soi*o distress and would tell no one the cause of. his trouble. At last his eldest sou 
induced him to toll what was the matter- He promised his father that he would find out the 
secret, if his father would got Akbar to give him five thousand rupees for the expenses of his 
journey. 

Ho got the money and started. A the -way he met am old man, who asked lim where he 
waygoing. He replied that he was ^oing in search of employment. They went on together and 
at last came to a river. As he was going into the water, young Birbal put on his shoes, and 
took them off when he reached the o^her side. Then as they passed under a tree the young 

» [This Btoiy appears in part to have IjMia subjected at some time to Western influence, as the Moon is 
feminine throuiffbout.— BnJ ' * 

» A folktale told by Dwirika PnwM, PAJhtik Brihmap, of Bflkalpnr, Baxgapa KariyatSlkhar, Miisflpur. 
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xdrh raised bis umbrella over bis bead. They went on farther and came to a village where 
there was a bne crop of barley standing in a field. 

I wonder if this barley has been ground or not yet !” ® the young man said to the villager. 

When they came to the old man’s village he invited his companion to put up at his house, 
and he agreed to do so. When the old man went into his house he said to his daughter : 

** Our guest is the greatest fool I ever saw in my life. He goes barefoot on dry land, and 
puts qn. his shoes when he walks in water I When ho goes under a tree, he holds up his 
umbrella ! When he sees a barley field, he asks if the grain is ground or not 

“Whoever he may be, he is not such a fool as you think,” tho girl answered. «He 
puts on his shoes in water, because he cannot see tho thorns jvs clearly as ho can when he walks 
on land. He holds up his umbrella under a tree, be<*.anso he is afraid lest a bird should throw 
down some dirt on his clothes. When ho asked if tho barley was ground or not, he meant to 
enquire whether the owner had borrowed the seed or n^t, and if tho crop belonged to him or to 
the mahdjan^ This is a wise man : you must got ino married to him.” * 

So they were married, and the young man returned with his bride to Agra. He told her 
the business on which he had set out, and she said : 
can explain the riddle I** 

When she reached Agj'ft, she wrote a letter to tho princess : — 

“ Be cautions and think over the matter in your 

When the princess got this massage, she was wrath, and said to her father : 

“It is time that Blrbal was forced to rede the riddle or bear the consequenoea.” 

When Akbar sent for Blrbal, ho sent back an answer that his danghtor-in-law would 
explain the matter. So she was called into the xanSna, and Akbar was present. The girl said ; 

“ The box of the princess must be opened before the mystery can bo explained/* 

“ My box shall never bo opened,” tho princess screamed. 

<*Let it be opened at once.” shouted Akbar. 

And lo and behold ! When it was opened out bounced four strapping young men ! 

“ Now you see why the fish laughed !” said tho girl. Akbar was confounded and had 
the princess and her lovers buried in the ground with their heads exposed and shot at with 
arrows till they died. ^ 

NOTES. 

This tale is in many ways instructive. A story very similar is recorded from Kaimfnby 
Mr. Knowles (FolletaUs of KaBhfnAr^ pp. ^84-90). The queen of tho KasmlrJ story lias been 
localised at Agra, and the whole tale has been brought homo into tho familiar Akbar-Blrbal, 
Cycle. In the Kasmirf talc, tho ;fouth asks the old man to give him a lift, moaning that he 
should beguile the road by tolling stories. They are refused food in a city, and given some in a 
cemetery. The com incident is in both, as well as that of tho shooH. The youth asks the old 
man to out two horses with a knife, meaning sticks, and ho enquires if his ridge beam is sound, 
meaning to ask if he can ajQPord to entertain a guest. The inessago to the queen is much more 
m;^8terions, and a young man disguised as a female slave in the ttandua^ is discovered by the 
servants being made to jump over a pit. 

Mr. Jacob’s remarks (Indiary Fairy Talos^ p- 280 S^may be quoted : “Thb latter part is 
Hih© formula of the Clever Lass who guesses riddles. She has beenbibliographised by Pkef. 
Child (Mngliah and Scotch Ballads^ I. 488) ; see also Benfey, KL Sekr^ II. 186 sq. The sex test 

~ ^ GIE^ha ignoraaoe of the rich and great as to agricultaral mattovs is a standing joke among the Indi^ V 

™*®®®®tingBet of those sto^^ riddles, which perhaps represent what 
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at the end is different from any of those enumerated by Prof NoWap nn 1.1. 

Her. w. !»« . f.rth„ . wlioi. ^ 

to 1,.™^ cltoto.™, f.„d to Ldi. «pi i. . to,, jtoCS 

® ■■ "P^« “ n. USi.,,) b« totonr th. J. 

1 ,.^ o« a. a™, m torljr I,.d... litorator. (a.ugk probably fta. d.d™d fro. th. fclk> 

aad m modern European folk literature,^’ * ^ 


The old Tillage BrAhma?, of MiraApur, who told the story was certainly ignorant of any 
Enropean folklore, and the change in the incidents and its localization between Tr.aTto}to aaa the 
North-West Provinces aro most instructive.'* 


No, 8. — The Tfimesa wU loved her Father like Salt^ 


There was onco a king who had throe sons and five daughters; One day he caUed them 
into his prosenco and asked each of them how much they loved him. One said that she 
loved him like sugar, anotlior like sweets, and so on; but the youngest princess, who had 

lately been married, said that she loved him like salt. He was very angry and said, 
Bitter lovo is no love at all.” 8o he ordered his men to take her and expose her in the jungle. 

When she found herself alone she feared the wild beasts, and began to wepp, and as she 
wept she began to soratoh the ground with a piece of stick. Immediately she saw a stair- 
case of gold and when she scraped away some more earth she saw a golden tank beneath the 
ground. She then sent for masons and made them build her a palaoe all of gold, and there 
she lived until her son was born. 


Ono day hsr father drsatned that he was sitting on a platform of silver, beneath a tree 
of gold whoso leaves were made of the topaz ; and among them sat a peacock, ^ In the morning 
he went to his court and told his courtiers of his dream* Whoever will shew me the thiTi| |» ^ 
have seen in my dream/' said he, to him I wilLgiygJialf^ 

to perform the task and failed j at last the princes undertook it> and rode away on *’ite quests 
By cl^noe they came into the jungle where their sister liyed. She was sitting on the bakjony, 
and recognised them* She said to her son, '*Tour unole^ ape passing by; go and oah them.” 
When they came in they were astonished to see such a splendid palaoe in the jungle. At last 
they came to think that it must be the S'l>ode of Thags, and in fear and trembling they went 
inside. The boy made them sit down and brought them food; but they feared that it was 
poisoned and would not oat it, and buried it in the ground. Soon after the boy returned ai^d 
asked them whore they were going* They told him their mission, and he asked them -to tefe 
him accompany thorn. They thought to themselves that the boy was a Thag> to 

join them in order to rob or murder them. So they thoizghj; it best to staptai to 

take him with them. * ' 


When the boy returned and found that they had started without Mm, he told Ms mother 
what they had said, and then set out in pursuit of them. When he ciilme up to them he said ; 

Why do you distrust meP If you let me go with you, I will help you in your enterprise,” 
So he went on with them, and after some time they came to a well and they told him to draw 
water for them. When he looked into the well he saw a gate; and he called out : see a 

gate in the well. I am going in to see what is there. Wait here six months for me.' He 
jumped into the well, passed througl^^m gate^ and came into a lovely garden in which was a 
splendid palaoe. Ho went inside a 5 sJI>oked about and on a couch in onp of the rooms he saw 
^ beautiful fairy; but her head had been cut oiflF and was la4d at her feet. He hid 


*CI would throw out, as a hint for the ultimate solution of the origin of such tales, the 

still used as a form of divination precisely in manner in wMoh we find them ^ folfe^es. Bee 

mden Bov^h, II. 162 » ante, Vol. Xk. p. 

^ ^ Xold by Shiufiik Ohaaaulr of Ohatikb^ Hiraaptur. 
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himself close by, and in the evening a Deo arrived. When he came in, he joined the fairy 
head to her body, and gave her a slap on her right cheek, when she revived, and they began to 
talk and laugh together. Then she got up and brought food for the Deo. When he had eaten, 
he slept beside her, and in Jhe morning he started oft' in search of his prey. 

When the boy saw that she was alone, he went in and revived her as the Deo had done. 
She asked him how he hfid found his way there. “ If the Deo finds you here,*’ said she, “he 
will eat you.*’ “As I am here I will stay hero,” he said ; and as he was very handsome, the 
fairy allowed him to remain. Towards evening when it became time for the Deo to return she 
taught him a mantra and said, am going to turn you into a bug. When you please you 
can regain your original shape by repeating* this spoil.” So he became a bug, and she put him 
into her own bed. When the Deo aiTivcd.he called out, “ Klimmansdtjan, Mu7iwamdyani^ ihai 
is to say, “Fee fo fum ! I smell a man.” But she pacified him and said, “ There is no one 
here but me.” And he lay down and slept till morning, and, as usual, cutting oft her head he 
went abroad. The boy then turned himself back into his original shape and revived the fairy. 
She asked him why he had left his native land, and lie told her the whole story. “We are 
three sisters,” said she j “my name is Oh^ndi Pari (Silver Fairy); the second is SouA. Pari 
(Gold Fairy) ; and the third is Zamurrad Pari (Topaz Fairy). We are all in the hands of this 
Deo. If you go to Sana Pari your object will bo aucomplishod.” 

So she gave him a letter to S6n& Pari, and he took it to her. Ho found her in the same 
state as Chandi Pari, "and he brought her to life in the same way. When she read her sister’s 
letter she received him very kindly, and when the Deo came she also turned him into a bug. 
Next day she gave him a letter and sent him on to Zamurrad Pari, whom ho also found in the 
same condition as her sisters. He began to plot with her how he could manage to release the 
three sisters. He said, “If you agree to accept my aid, when the Deo codkjm, tell him that, when 
he goes away, you are very lonely and frightened here all by yourself, atid that it would be a 
goJi thing if he would bring your sisters hero.” Whoa tlio Deo came that night ho began to 
boast and said, “ The world docs not hold the man wdio can take my life. But, of course, I 
would dic^f my pigeon wore killed,” “ Which pigeon do you mean ? ” she aHkod, “ In FulAn 
jungle;” ho said, “there is a banyan tree, and on it hangs my pigeon in a cage. If any one 
w^ife to gel my pigeon I am ruined.*’ She then iiidueod him to bring her sisttirs to her, and he 
^•■fbpeated a mmtra and the throe camo together. After Homo tinuj the hoy aHked leave from the 
fairies to go home, and they said, “All thi^*o of m love you, and you Hhall not go without us,” 
Further they said, “You must go to Fulun juxiglo and find the banyan tree, open the cage 
kill tbe pigeon, and then the Beo will die also.” 

He did as they told him, and when tlie Deo was dead, ho ask<‘d thorn leave to go home. 
They gave him three pictures of themselves, ami taught him a vianfra and said, “ Whenever 
you wish our presence you have only to repeat this spell, and wo will ootno out of our pictures.’* 
Further they said, “ If you wish to make a platform of silver ami the other things such as your 
grandfather saw in his dream, you have only to cut oft our heads, and anything you desire will 
appear,” 

So the hoy dived up the well, and when ho was only two cubits from iho top lie called out 
to the princes to help him out; but they Haul, “ Wc will not take you out unleas you give us 
the things which you have brought with you.” Ho gave thoni tho pietnrt*H of the furiries; but 
when they got thorn, they would not take him out, and l^vas obliged to go back and live in the 
house to which he had gone at the beginning. The p^Bes went home, H!id m they were 
ptoing the place where the boy mother lived, hIio asked timm what had become of her son. 
They answered that ho had boon with thorn until a few days lud’oro, and had ilum gone away 
by himself. She sent men to search for him, and by chance they halttul by the same well. 
Keariiig the sound of voices he cam© up, and when they saw him they jnillctl him out. When 
to his mother he told her all that had happened, and then he went to see his grand- 
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father. He found many people collected there, and they were talking about the platform wHioh 
the king had seen in his dream. He complained to the king that the princes bad robbed him of 

three pictures. The King orderd^ the pictures to be produced, and when the princes brought 

them he told them to produce the platform and other things by means of them; but they could 
not do so as they wore ignorant of the spells. The boy then asked the king^s leave to try, and 
permission was given him. He at once produced a platform of silver, a tree of gold with leaves 
of topaz, and a peacock sitting in the branches. So the king offered him half his kingdom and 
the hand of his daughter ; but he said that he could accept nothing until he took the advice 
of his mother. The king agreed to go with him, and when they sat down to eat there was no 
•salt in any of the dishes. Tlio king did not like the food, and then the princess sent him a dish 
seasoned with salt. This he liked, and she then fell at the feet of her father, and told him the 
whole histoiy. Ho was much pleased to get her back, and took her to the palace. He put her 
son on the throne, and they all lived happily. 

NOTES. 

The story is incomplete, but is exactly as the narrator, a village labourer, told it. The 
fairies should come in and have tlieir heads cut off before the platform is made, and the wicked 
fairies should bo punished. Khmmamdym,==M**{eeiofnm/^m Oham^r tales. I suppose it 
comes from lefir/fta to eat : manushya^ = man. The fairies with palaces underground reached 
through wells, and the Life Index of the Deo are familiar. He is as stupid as these goblins 
usually are. * 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE OHBONOLOay OF THE KAHATIYA 
3>yNASTY. 

The £!k&mran}Uha inscription, edited by Dr. 
Hultzscli (ante, VoL XXI. p. 197), furnishes the 
following list of the K&katiyas of Orangal 

(1) BetmarUja. 

(2) PiutlarA.ja. 

(3) Bndruddva. 

’ (4) MabUddva. 

(6) Qanapati; S. 1172 « A. D. 1250. 

Dr. Hultzsch assumos that the *‘Budmddva’* 
of this group is identical with the ** Eudra’* of 
the Anumakoud iusmuption and that he was, 
consequently, a son of Prfl(Jar4ja, , This assump- 
» tion, however, involves a serious chronological 
difilculty. The Anumakoi^id inscription fur- 
nishes Bndra with the date S. 1084 » A. D. 1162, 
and’ by its ovideiictj he would appear to have 
begun to reign in A. D. 1160. Oanapati’s date, 
according to the iEkdmrandtha inscription, is 
S. 1172 = A. D. 1250’, OOyears later. Ifjm accept 
Dr. Hultzsch’s genealogy of the !K||Byas we 
have only one king ■— Mahdddva tc^^he 

Tradition records that MahAddva feU in battle 
in the third year of his reign. But apart from 
this, in order to bridge the distance, we should 
have to give Qainapati a much longer reign than 
we are, under the ciroumstanoes, to do. 


We know that Gauapati died in A 
and local records say he was soopeedel; 
wife, who survived him eith« 28 or 38 yeajes. If 
there is any truth in this, it ^ggests the inferemee 
that Ga^pati himself had a short reign. It is 
impossible, however, to place implicit reliaaoe on 
this kind of evidence, and in this case the Profd- 
^mdr^ja of Yidydndtha makes his successor 
his daughter. 

In spite of this, however, there is still a 
eulty in covering the period between Sn^'aid 
Ganapati satisfactorily, ' 

If we give Rudra a 30 years^ 'mgOf his father 
Proda having probably had a’h^g one, and allow 
to Mahdddva the usual 25 yearf, we should still 
have to Sssume a 40 yeafs^ for Ganapafci,fop 
which we have %o special justification. 

ThepossihiKty has been suggested of another 
Ga^iapati and another Rudra having intervened 
between the Eudra of the Anumakoigd inscription 
and the Mahd.d6va of the Ekfimr^tha group. 
This is by no means unlikely. 

In the fimt - place, to judge from the wording 
of the EktoraiAtha inscription there is nothing 
to suggest that the Budra mentioned in it is a 
son of Pra^arfija, It merely states after him,” 
i, e., Prodarfija, ** this race was adorned by Rudra- 
dtSva.” There is nothing in this to necessitate 
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the identification of this prince withi the **Rndra” 
of the Anmnakond inscription. He may as 
easily have been a later mler of the same name. 
The similarity of the names might very easily 
cause confusion and lead to the omission of the 
other reigns by those who incised the Ekfim- 
ran&tha inscription. 

But the likelihood of the hypothesis receives 
apparent support from another quarter. 

Ante, Yol. XXI. p. 197, Dr. Hultzsch mentions 
three synchronisms as existing between the 
Tfidavas and the Kfikatiyas. That between 
Mallugi and Rudra, and that between Singhana 
II. and Ganapati, he establishes satisfactorily. 
But when he affirms that Jaitugi the Yfidavn 
(A. D. 1191-1209) was also a contemporary of 
Ganapati it seems impossible to follow him. 

In the Vraiahhanda of Hdm&dri (see Bliandar- 
karis BeTckan, p. 82) Jaitugi is ropresenti^d as 
slaying “ Rudra, lord of the Tailangas,** while the * 
Faithn grant of Bfimachandra states that he 
established Ganapati on his throne. It is natural, 
at first sight, to identify this Ga;iQLapati, as Dr. 
Hultzsch has done, with the prince of that name 
in the i^kfixnranfitha inscription. But to do so 
involves a chronological difficulty of which he has 
apparently lost sight. 

Ter make Ganapati a contemporai^y of Jaitugi, 
we must suppose his reign to have begun a year 
or two at least before A. D. 1209* Jaitugi^s final 
date. As he died in A. D.1257, that would give 
him a 60 years* reign; hut we have no justifica- 
tion for such an assumptiouT, and the weight of 
our evidence, such as it i$, is aU the other 
'way. 

The supposition of an earlier Ganapati, if it 
could he proved a fact, would meet the ease 
exactly. The list of the K&kfttiyas would then 
stand somewhat as follows;— 

Prola, Prodarfija •#. ... oirc. A* D. 1110-1160 
„ 110(U.H95 

Ganapati I „ „ 119S-1220 

Sudra II „ 1220-1237 

MahaaSva (traditionally) „ „ 1237-1240 

Ganapati II ,, 1240-1257 

1b it not possiMo that Bomo of the nnmerong 
Kdkatlya inscriptions might throw light on tliis 
point and clear away some of the confusion of 
names sajd dates, which at present prevents tho 
fonnat^oI^ of any satisfactory and systematic 
^Jw^logy of the dynasty f Perhaps some 
i Tff yay* to direct his attention 

0. Dxnr*. 


INTEBOHANGB OF INIWAI, K AND P IN 
BUBMESB PI.AOEI.NAMIiS. 

Ante, p. 19, 1 noted the change of Kab6ng to 
Pabdug (Bassein) and of Kak‘&n to Pak<ka 
(Pak^iingyt). I now give more^ mstances, Mr. 
Thirkell White informs mo that the laodteni 
Puntu, a Kachin village in the Bhamo district,=: 
Huntu of older writings. 

Of the reverse process there is an instance at 
Maulmain. The Parm ** Caves near that town 
are well known to visitors, us one of the sights. 
Tho word Parm ** iHipresents the old Sh&n 
P*&rum— Burmese K‘aytm. AIsov in Talaing 
tho Bumeso word Bamft., a Burman, becomes 
Khemk: sec Hasweirs Pcfjfwan p..46. 

By the way, from an inspection of the Burmese 
inscriptions preserved at tho Mahlawanl Pagoda 
at Maiuiahiy I find that the spelling, of Kuk*kn 
{ante, p. 19) is really and invariably HlUk'^n* 

K 0., Tsshvle. 

TALAPAY-TALAPCttW. 

Here is a contribution towards tho solution of 
the vexed question of the origin of the extraordi- 
nary word talapoin — Buddhist monk, so common 
until quite lately. « 

In the Musoum of Arofamology at Oambiidgo 
there is a figure of Buddha of the usual modem 
type, with a brass chain round its nock, from which 
is hung an engraved medallion. Onthemedallipn 
is cut tho inscription given below and the figme 
of a Buddhist pt^iost or monk. The figure is a 
very incorrect rendering of the reality, and belongs, 
to the type of figure to be found in La Loub^re’s 
Kingdom of Siam, and in the P^res Jesuites*" 
Voyage dte Siam, 1686, and other illustrated books 
and maps of that period. Beyond that the imago 
came from tho FitxwilUam Miuseum, it has, 1 
believe, no fui*ther history. So the date may be^ 
taken as about I70D A. D. 

IneefipHon* 

Talapay | I a, t in Regno \ 

effigies 11 

inventa in Tciuplo ruinoso tid ripain-. flummjs 

Syrian }|. 

From this wo gather that tho old visitor to 
Burmo Jjgiight that thts imago of Buddha was an 
imago Ajkmouk, probably on account of *the 
dross, iBr that ho found it either in a hyamg 
(monastic building), or in a pitgoda, on the banka 
of tho Pegu River near Syriatn. 

Talapay is an intercBting variant of the well 
known Talapoin. 


B. 0. Twitm. 
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NOTES ON ANTIQUITIES IN RAMANNADESA 


(The Talaino Oountey of Bdbma), 
BT JIAJOE E, 0. TEMPLE. 


I. The Oaves about ICaulmain. 

I N company with Mr P. 0. Oertel, I made, in April 1892, a short inspection of the oaves 
referred to by Mr. Taw Sein Ko in his “Notes on an Areh®ologicalTotiriiiRfimaSEad^ifl ” 
ante, Vol. XXI. pp. 377JI. 

Attention was chiefly paid to the cave remains in the neighbourhood of Maulinaini and 
That6n (I>at‘6n). Those that were visited, and it may be said, that are so far known, were 

(1) the ‘Farm ’ Oaves, about 10 miles froijilaulmain on the At'or^n River j 

(2) the D'ammaba Oaves, 18 miles from Manlmain on the Jain (Gyaing) BiTOr; 

(3) the F'Agat Caves, on the Salween River, 26 miles fijom Manlmain j ’ 

(4) the K6gun Oaves, on the Khgan Creek, near P'Agit, 28 miles from Maulmainj 
(6) the B^njl Oaves, on the D6n»ami River, 61 miles from Manlmain and 15 miles &wn 
Thatdn. 


Manlmain being a great meeting point of navigable rivers, all these places can be visited from 
it by launches, and, except B'injJ, are within an easy day’s jonmey, there and back. But they 
are all, except the Farm Oaves, out of the regular routes, and are, consequently, bat little visited, 
—indeed as regards the travelling public they are quite unknown, owing to the fact that it is 
necessary to engage a launch especially for the journey, a very expensive form of travelling, 
and not always available even on payment, except by special agreement. 


« In addition to those to the Caves, short visits were paid to Thaid^and tihh 

weather being at the former very unfavourable and fully bearing out the 'ifts^ement % thh ^ 
EAlyaiit Inscriptions at Pegu concerning “this very raipy oonntry of-BAmafina.”* - 

It is extraordinarily difficult to obtain any information in l^auhoiaiB ooheeniing ' 
qnities of the surrounding country. Prom statements made;tt me it w'ontd appear theit \ 
caves exist along the At'aritn River and along the umejyfmches of the Udnllmnl BiverYHIu^t 
until each story is verified it is most unsafe to reh>K{l8n(aiything stated locally. 

The Briiith Burma Qatetteer statesjJZiJirTKipage '3 7, that there are no less than 23 groups'' 
of caves in the Antherst Bistriot, each distinguished by its proper name. Among these 
may be the fbllo'SVing^ of which tolerably certain information was given me, locally, aloAg^i 
banks of the At'arlua. All are said to be filled with images and MSS. (1) In s hill 
the ‘isrtddn Quarries, 26 miles from Manlmain: (2) in a hill a mile and a |ialf-ij||^' 
the Quasrries ; here there is a climb over rough boulders and ladders for 40d 
low entrance, a large hall and deep cavity in the main cave, and sevCrigil slhsfite cdyes in the 
neighbourhood : (3) at F*Abaaxis^ 36 miles up the river ; here is s cave -with a hole in the 
ceiling loading to a chamber filled 'With books and old ivoiy, which was visited by Orawfnrd 
{Wmiasiij to Ava, page 855), and mns right through the rooks, like that at D'ammabA i (4) at 
the Hot Springs (Afiavlm Yfibtl), 41 miles up the River; where there are said to he more oaves.^ 
Col. Spearman, now Commissioner of the Tenasserim Division and formerly editor of the 
British Burnus Qaxetteer, has kindly collected for me, in addition to the information above given, 


* Called Manlmain or Moulmein by ilpBiiElish, Mtltmyaing by the Bxhhmuw, MntmwtUin by the Talaingra, 
and BAmapura in biatorioal and epigfraphio deSnmen'ia. It seems to have been called MoIaioyainB and Manlaymy aing 
by the English at firet— vide Orawfusd, Smheusy to Avet, published 1829, pp. 282,355, et passim. In 'WOeon's 
JBwmsss War, 1827, the word appears as Moalmein, in a dasslts netifioation of 1^6, cnoied at p. lii* Low calls it 
Mslamein in his papers, 16SS, As, Rss, Vol. xviii. p. 128 ff> * Xisesll, Papers <m Indo-Ohina, Vol. i. p. 179 f, 
Mr. Oertel in his NoU on a SPour in Burma in Mareh and April 1892, pp. 18f(., also mentions the 'journey herein 
described. * See anU, p. 86. 

» Bcobabty the same ae those mentioned below as being oft KytndOjt'VillSgSr Low in 1883 was np the At'artn 
•nd gives a good aooo'nnt of Idie At'aria Ttbd (MfsceM. Papers on VoL i* p. 196) and also noitMW, 

(p. 197} the B'ftbanng Oave, which he eoUs PhabapthKng. 
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In the That6n Sub-division, are two oaves, the KihLwin and the Winbdn, both in iho 
D'anfimiulwin Circle. The usual route is by launch, up the Salween and Ddniiami Rivers, 
70 to (?) DdyinzCk, and thence ten miles back to Winb6n Tillage by boat. The Winbdn 

Cave is a mile from the village, but contains no images. The MinlwinCave in about five miles 
and a mile from Mfijii Village. It is 400 feet above ground level, and oontams no images, 
but above it is a large marble slab (? inscribed), which is an object of fear and reverence. 
This information from Thatdn 1 look upon with some doubt. The descriptioncorresponds 
generally with that of the B'inji Cave given below at p. 338. It is probable that the Minlwin 
Cave is the same as the B'inji Cave, and that WinbOnis the village I have called later on (p. 338) 
B'in'laing or Nyaungjhn, and noted as being of doubtful nomenclature. If the Minlwin Cave 
is really the same as the B'inji Cave, it is quite erroneous to suppose that there are no images 
and ehaityas in it. 

Near TWa.ni main there are ten oaves in the Eyauktaldn ECLU, which is situated in the 
Kinjaung Circle, about 14 miles from the town by cart road. Of these, four have images and 
ehaityas, mostly in bad order. They are about a mile from Kyauktaldn Village and about 20 
to so yards apart. They are easily approached from the village. 

This information, and that 1 have independently gathered as to the remains, goes to • 
shew that there are at least 40 oaves in the AmhoMt District alone, of whi<fii at least 21 
contain antiquities of value. 

During the time at the disposdl of Mr. Oertel and myself for exploration, from the 
llkh to 15 th April 1892, both days included, very little more than ascertaining the localities of 
the antiquities and the ways and means of reaching them, together with hurried visits, could 
be accomplished. But enough was seen to establish the archeological value of these 
caves, and, as regards materials for tracing the evolution of Buddhistic art in Burma, 

their extreme importance. ^ 

In this paper it is intended chiefly, by describing what was seen, to draw attention to 
remarkable remains, in the hope that they may be explored, before is it too late, by some one 
who has the leisure and is properly equipped for the purpose. 

I may mention that Oaves obVioUBly of the same class as those herein described am to te 
found further East in the Laos States, oicie Book, . Temples and Elephants, pp. 288 fE^ 301; 
Oolquhoun, Amonyst the S/wJts. p. 240: in Cochin China, ride Orawfurd, and Coehtn- 
China, p. 280 f. : and in Siam, vide Bowring, Siam, I. p. 167. 

2. The ‘Farm* Oaves. • 

The ‘Earm* Oaves, situated about 10 miles ftom Maulmain, 
picnics and pleasure parties for the Earopeau population ^wS^ 

popalatiou. Hurraese, Talaings. and Hindu Natives of India, ‘-who oow^;tetvev^, 
Ligious worship with thoir outing. The Chettjs (Madrasi 

Ma^naiu have built themselves a rest-house outside one of the Oaves, and there is, of co se. 
also a Burmese rcHt.honso or zaydt. |h 

(Phamm). aa a place-name, is 9^®^ in several place-names of the 

this part of Burma, 
same class in the nei^ 

P'finun, P'ilauk, P'di-Osin, rwun. ^ ^ed as the proper one. 

established, so far as concerns Europeans, that it may be e»i y ij* present 

writofl, aifor the i ,tll /.m«! oat to coatrootora. 

the guano in these caves, which was aud^lieriiaps is stiu, ja ^ 

« Hindus all over Burma worship at *h« B«adl^ ^*^*!^^rs*'?m'p4o^“d^nBatteadants in Lower 

Burma are usually also Hindus f«m Itd»a, • 

■ Ihi lifterchanse of initial # WA WiHUese plaSe-names, see ante, p. 
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The Farm Oaves, like all those moationed in this paper, are sitnatod in isolated hills of 
limestone rock, which rise picturesquely and abruptly out of the sun-ounding alluvial plain, 
and were evidently excavated by tho sea at no remote geological period. They are now full of 
stalactites and stalagmites, some Iwing of largo sise. 

There are two distinct sets , one of which was formerly used for religions purposes and at one 
time richly ornamented. The other has always been left iw nature made it. The fomer is the 
K'ayfin Gave proper, the latter, which is abouteOOyardsdistantsouthwardSjiscallod theSWdb 
Cave. There is a third unornamented cavo called tho Nga t’ave in a hill about miles distant. 

The first set consists of an entrance hall running pamllel with tho face of the rock, a long 
hall running into the rock at the south end, evidently meant for the “ Chaitya Hall” of 
Fergusson’s Eistory of Mian Archiieeture (Oliap. V.), and a subsidiary entrance and hall at 
the north end. This last apparently exists beeanse of tho form of tho cave, and in front of it 
is the artificial tank, whichrinvariably accompanies these remains. Tho following sketch plan 
will give a general idea of the construction. 



The straight parallel linop roprosent brick and pliwter platforms crociod for images of aH 
sorts ; of Gautama Buddha himself and of his worshippers or yahiinii rali&ni = Pi!i, ardlud 
os Ekr. wilumteP = arhat). At the circular spots noartbe south untmnen and in the Butranoe, 
Hall are small pagodas, and at a sirailar spot near the north ontraimo is a (— P4}i 
chj%a>h =a Skr. ohiiiya) or as tho modem Burincsu cull it, of iiitoresUng construction. At ■ 

" "If *SU« word is also pMserred in modam Burmeso m roAunM, pros. yaMnUA. 

tti* plaUorma of pi^iodas auob straotnrea roprosent tho old top<orMnM&ts or ombiellM (f ‘B») 

sdwB taken doip» to nafco way for saw onei an briokad in by amall cboflyediko etmetarai, aadWjw^' 
proba^'^dter. The word baa baooma popslatiiad aa (ti by FargunoB'i Iffifory e/ Indim , 

aoe p. : 
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the point indicated in the plan there is a hamboo ladder leading up into darkness in the roof, 
most probably into a higher cave in the rook, but this •was evidenwy too much infested ■with 
bats to make exploration desirable at short notice during the visit. 

The -whole of 'the oaves above described were clearly at one tone crammed with 
fw.g g'ftn of all sizes, materials and ages, just as the Kbgnn, Binji and D'ammabA Caves still 
are. These have nearly all now boon destroyed by iconoclasts, probably chiefly Natives of India, 
from Tbo proximity of that town, its occupation by the British for nparly seventy 

years, the existence for manjr years of a large garrison there, and the callousness of the 
Burmese to this spooios of doseciution, would easily account for the destruction of invaluable 
remains that has taken platjo. 

There remain, however, several huge reonmhent figures of Gautama® Buddha, one measur- 
ing 45 feet in length and others not much less, sitting figures of various sizes, and small figures 
mostly mutilated. The condition of tho wood, of which some of these are made attest their- 
anliquity.i® Some of the stalactites have been ornamented, but this has not been the rule, as it 
evidently was in some of the other oaves, notably that at D'ammabS. All over the sides of 
the cave and its roof there are signs of former ornamentation with smaU images of 
plaster painted white and red, and made of terra-cotta stack on with a cement. The best 
preserved of thoso particular remains are high up on the south wall at the deep end of the Ohaitya 
Hall, where a number of plaster yaMns are kneeling opposite one of the huge Shwi^ayaungt or 
reoumbont Qautamas, and in the roof near the entrance. Here advantage has been taken of a 
small natural dome to picture the ‘Church’ (b%‘«' = e.. a numerous eme e oiyakms 

praying round a central fignro of Gautama under tho Bo (=Bod BW() Tree. Plate I. 

whicK.is from a photograph taken from tho entrance to the Ohaitya mil, looteg abng 
the Entrance Hall northwards, indicates this ornamentation and shews the small pagoda 

above mentioned. . 

The best way of visiting the Farm Oaves is to take a S 

numerous, cheap and proportionately bad in Maulmain) to the Nyau^bm^Peny oh ihj 
AfarAni® River, about L? miles, then to cross in the Feny. 
to the caves, another four miles or so. There is no difficu% “ 

made and the people ea route oousequeutly quite understand what is ^ranted. It is . 

however.tegiveLioetothebull«kariversoftheiateudedjouru^ Theroadsare uowgood 

all the way. D‘8mmaba Cave. 

village. The peculiarity of this Cave is that it runs right throngn wie , 

lighted than is usually the case. stalaaniites, some very large, and 

It oonteina a great nnmbe_^of_^^^ e .aed 

"Tste Gwtoma - P«li Gttama = Burmese Gtdamt and QH-mi. (- Anglo 

Buddhistic image). ..a. l,a'^a'l»e«u'»h«e 4 thereby worshippers of the present day. 

» Many of the figures are. however, quite ^ 

local information places the number at to, '^bi* W hmguagatu English, yrsnoh, GerAu, 

» This oavs is much disfigured by sorihWte 

Hindustani, Hindi, Gujarati, TamU. Telugu, ^^^'^^'^j^Tearman’s Gossttser o/Bumuh, 1380. It is Atharmn 
» This word is Attatan in Orawfurd s |L««at}y osUedthe Nywmghinztt C^k. 

in Wilson’s BwrtMH Wer, 1®?. P- and plftturesque situationB of tte pa«o^ Md 

w One of the most striking facts in i* .j,* "ii, tka religiohs stmoturss of the lepohM in Sikkim. See 

public buildings.' They are omyrabl e to ^ B. Temple and B. C. Temple, Tol. H. pp. 204207, 

Jeuraol. iept in Hpdwaiad, JTwW, 

8ihB. Temple’s OrtewtalJfsapwiMMe.PP-^^'. *** P *P 
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apparently all were originally ornamented. This may give a clue to the age of the orna- 
mentation on farther invesfigation, by dotorminlug whotlier the unornamented stalactites and 
stalagmites are posterior to those covered with ornanionts, and how long it must have taken 
them to form. Some of them again are now only partially ornameiitod, and it is possible 
that the nnornamented parts may have been formed aineo the ornaixieut was put on. 

The accompanying sketch plan gives an idea of this Cave. 



^Sheithj JPUui. o f tfu^ JO anwMihd/ Cai^ 


The general design in the interior seems to have been to huild up a pngotlit or chaitya at 
both the east and west entranceSi and to fill in the centre of jibe halt or cave with images and, I 
smaller pagodas. These are raised on platforms. Along the sidcH is a great maws of images 6n 
platforms, such as are shewn in the sketch plan. A general idea of the style of ornamentation 
and design can ho soon from the interior view of the Cave given on Plato IL 

The ornamentation of the roof, sides and atalaotites oonaiats of images of Gautama 
Buddha and Yahhns, of aU sizes, ftrom four inches in height to about life-size. Thes6 
images are of brick and coloured plaster, chiefly ml , and of terra-eetta fastened 

on by a cement. There arc also signs of glazed ware having been employed in places, and 
abundant signs of a genoial gilding^^ of tlie figures iii days gone by, Wlien new, and bidghtly 
colored and gilt, the effect of the oi»namentatian must have been very fine, (Sou Plates VL 
and VII.) Great numbers of small cart heir lam j)s, of the usual Intlian ckirdyh ftxrm, are to be 
found. These must have boon used, as now, for illuminating the imaguH on feast days. Much , 
broken pottery also lies about ; the romaiimnodoubtof watur*potH and of pots for votive flowers, 
usfe on similar occasions. 


All the platforms, the pagodas, and the large images down tho contns of the Cave, are j 

is spelt Aojhaopdda SK Skr, * groose-foot,* and in the name of a tniuoral (rod oxide of 
the peottliar rich red used in Burma for oraameatinir buildings. It is partioularly well suited at j| ;‘ 
^iixid for gold, blaok, white or gray ornament. ■,:4 

■ J g *^w-aya of grood quality, as In many initanoes the images that remain are now 
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brick and plaster, and now very much mined. There is a general idea among those who 
have Visited this Gave, which is repeated in the British Burma Oaaetteer, YoL II. p. 138, 
that the ruin has been caused by some enemy of the Talaings. However, unless direct histo- 
rical evidence is forthcoming to support that argument, it may be put forward, as the more 
likely theory, that the destruction now visible is that which is inevitable in Burma. When a 
pagoda or image is once built or made, and the (spelt 7ms6l = PMi husalam, a ‘ good work ') 
or religious merit, gained thereby has accrued, no more interest is taken in its preservation ; 
and as every pagoda contains a treasure chamber of sorts, and as each large image is supposed 
to laave valuables buried somewhere inside it, they are sooner or later dug into in search for 
treasure. This is sure to happen after any political disturbance, when anarchy, for a time 
at any rate, always supervenes. Plates IV. and Y. shew pagodas thus treated in the K5gun 
Cave, and it may bo said that, in the Cave remains in Ramanhad^sa generally, it is the rule 
for pagodas and large images to have suffered thus. This fact alone is sufficient to account for 
the ruin observable at D‘ammal>A. 


The Eastern Pagoda is utteidy ruined and is now a mere mass of bricks, plaster andbroken 
images, some of which may still possess great arohseological value. Immediately above it there 
is a hole in the roof, now Iboarded-over. This leads to an upper chamber or cave^ iit 
which are still stored sadaik% or book-eofifers, containiug Talaong MSS., no doubt of 
unique value, if still legible and fit to take to pieces. The British Burma Gazetteer , 
Yol. II., p. 37, suggests that there are such documents to be found in the other caves. It 
hardly needs argument to shew that they should be removed as soon as possible to places, 
where they oau bo preserved until they can be properly utilized.^® 

* Outside the eastern entrance there is a funnel leading upwards in the rock, but whether 
this ceases abruptly or leads to the boarded-in chamber could not be ascertained on the spot. 


There is a very large number of images of all sizes and in all Itag^ of preservation, 
lying in utter confusion about the floor and the sides of this Cave. Plate IL ralafe^lse^ ^ 
the B^inji Cave, gives some idea of the statle*^^ ofrHhe floor at I)*a^mal>A Th&se images 
evidently belong to all dates, from that of th^ flrat use Cave religious purpose up 

to quite modern times. They are made of niany iaateri|bls : — #o0d, alabaster, limestone, 
plaster and terra-cotta, amongst others. The wooden images are probably the most valuable 
for antiquarian purposes* They are mostly now coated over with a black preparation which 
looks like Burmese resin (pron. bisrf, spelt saohchil = (sacli) l>it^ wood, 4- (chet) oil). It 
is either the under-coating of former coloring or gilding, or was meant as snch and never 
covered over. This coating has preserved the outer surface as originally designed, whereas 
wood under it has utterly decayed in many instances. The state of the wood, which is 
teak iu all cases, combined with the outer form and ornamentation of the * 

long way, on careful investigation, towards determining when they , were because 

teak under certain conditions may be assumed to take not less than a JOfertsan number of 
centuries to reach a certain stage of decay. It may further be fwrly argued thaA when once the 
caves became established as recognized places for religious oer^onieSy the great m^s of images 
now found in them were deposited by successive generations of worshippers and pilgrims. 

The images and similar reinaius are generally of the same character . in ^ the 
Caves, and are well worth study, for the reason that they explain the forms of many of 
the old and small images deposited about the greater Pagodas in Iiower Burma still 
used by the populace as places of worship. (See Plates L, Ic, YI. and YIL) Ex^tly 
similar images are yet to be seen round the Kya33d?knll.n and the Kyaikpatan Pagodas 
at Maulmain, the MyfiJ>6ndJtn Pagoda at Martaban, the ShwSzay^a and Mnl§k (or I>ajap‘ay&) 
Pagodas at Thatdn, the great ShwSdagOa itself and the Suia Pagoda at Rangoon, the Eyaikkauk 


w The Talaiag language, though stfll epokeu to auonsiderable extend w oea^g to be * 
rapidly,, so much so that it is already extreioely 

doouments in Hs native language, and iska epigrapMo »ad old palm4e<£ documents m tlmt ^ 

supreme value to the history Of IibWer^ujiuavm eteu now have to await the labours of the expert student of % 

future. 
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Pagoda at Sjriam, and in the far-renowned (in Burma) Kalyant J>cng (smd) at Pegn, and round 
the great ShwSinbd& Pagoda at the same place,^^ Whether those images were originally made 
for the pagodas, or were taken from the Oaves by the dovout and there deposited, is a question 
to be settled hereafter. For it mast be romemborcd that it is still a fortunate thing in Burma 
lor Sbp^ayd (image of Gautama Buddha) ‘to tmvol,’ as tho people put it. 

Careful search may unearth inscriptions of valuo in the B‘ammabA Cave. Some of 
the small terra-cotta figures, or, mom strictly, tablets impresscnl with figures, that have become 
detached, are found to have sometimes, but not commonly, notes painted on the back, Th 
only one, of two or three picked up in this Cave, which is sufiicieid ly complete for readine * 
that given below, full-size. ® 



Fa4?a^niU,fuJl 

infrofi^ jPrtm/ 

ilke'3f\z7nmc($& Cave^- 

«■<•«> TalaiiigaTidtho language in Talfting, and itmeausP' 
^ nnooHtral fiiilds, fiali, and popertj.”« 

' «4f!d Qowramonro pwrunatM^Md 

of th/ Me^logifal Inlmul in BrilUh Burma. It id.eonflnsd audnly to tho ,' 

^ ^ samss of tL^tJAffoala folk-history thoroof. It in ueoloMM for any purpose, exoepji 

^ ition rf If u at^id. : 

^infu ll*.* ta tha pyewat soadition if lohoIarMhip a. ifeifaidi th. Foitl»f|' 

wWaBaTL^ 


lit the plow Nge Leb held a feat from the produce of hie aueei 
^*^*'** ^l^Awifcfood work* U^iHia ddnat efujfid’d 
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Transcribed the inscription runs thus nalah miau m sani "ka fon lalah^kyu{k). 
The pronounoiation and meaning of each word runs thus: Nge Leh meto ngh smi hd 

parents^ field curry-stulE fish property offer<to>pagoda.” In addition 
to the above, there are traces of another inscription in modem documentary Burmese characters. 

These impressed tablets usually represent Gautama Buddha seated on a canopied throne^ 
the canopy forming the back-ground of the tablet Gautama Buddha is commonly thus re- 
presented in Burma in figures of all sizes and of all materials— wde Plates lY., Y., YL and YII. 
In the D‘ammaba Cave a large full-sizod seated figure has an inscription, white letters on a 
blaefe ground, on the canopy, above either shoulder. As it is on plaster which is fast peeling 
off, no impression can be taken of it, but it should not present any difficulties in reading, if read 
before it is too far destroyed, as it is in the ordinary square lapidary Burmese character 
in vogue in the last and the beginning of the present Century (vide the P6oUodaung 
Inscription near Prome, ahtcy p, 1 if.). 

About two and a half miles distant from the Cave jnst described there are hot springs and 
another Cave (so local information on the^pot says).3i springs are well known to the 

natives of the country, and now also to immigrants from India, who repair to them annually to 
get rid of skin diseases. There are several such places in the Amherst District, notably the 
At*an\n Yobil (Hofc-waters) on, the At^arin River, the medicinal qualities of which have been 
attested by Dr. Hclfer.22 

The way to reach D^ammabdi is by special launch from Maulmain, in which case the 
journey takes about three hours each way, or. by ferry launch to Za^Jabyin on the Salween, 
and thence by counfcx*y boat to D'ammaha, a slow process. The former method of approach is 
very expensive. 

4. The P^Aghit and Kogan Caves.* 


The P*4g&t Cave on the Salween^s River is distant from Maulmain 28 miles, and is 
situated in an isolated limestone rook by the river-bank. It is not now of much interest, 
as it is very dark, and so offensive, owing to the presence of an enormous number of bats,^ 
that it is px'actioally not explorable. 

Seated Gautama Buddhas can, however, be made out in the darkness, and no doubt at one 
time the Cave was decorated and ornamented in the style of its neighbour at Kbgun. Wilson> 
Bunmse War (1827), quotes, p. Ixvi*, a Government Gazette notification, dated 20th April 
1826, of a joiirrioy up the Saluon (Salween), where P'dgat appears as Sagat, apparently by 
mistake. At that timo the images were distinct and the ornamentation was evidently the same 
as that of Kbgun. The bats are also mentioned. It is further noted that the ornamentation 
on the rock face, which is in the style of that already mentioned at D*ammaJ>&, looks from the 
river like the let tors of a huge inscription, This accounts for the persistence of a local idea 
that there is a large pn)min 0 nt inscription on the face of this Cave. 

As far as I can make out, the following description from Low’s travels in these parte in 
1833 (AniaHe EeeearrJm, Yol, xviii. p, 128 ff. ; MiscelL Tapers on Indo-Gkma, Yol. L p. 197) 
refers to P^agh.t, ** In rowing up the Sanlfin (= Salween, by misreading the final n for the 
dental n, instead of the guttural n) or main river, the first objects which attracted my attention 
were the Krtiklataung rocks, being a continuation of the great lime formation. The river at 
one spot is hemmed in betwixt two rooks, and, being thus narrowed, rushes through with con- 
siderable impotnosity. The rook on the north-west bank overhangs its base, the latter being 


PalQ^kyaik is a compound meaning * to make an offering to a pagoda.' 

^ was not borno oiit, however, as regards the Cave, on further enquiries froy local officers. 

M J5. B. Gazetteer, Vol. II. p, 88 and note. The only reference, besides those quoted from the Gazetteer, I have 
yet found to tho B^ammaH Cave is in that intelligent Uttle book, 8iff mnths in Byna, p. 41, by Mr. OtffistopheT 
Winter, who visited it in 1868. It is there oaUed Phamathat, as it is usually still called by Europeans in Maulmain^ 
a?his is an instance of striving after a meaning, because 'Bhammathat' is a word welbtoown to most Anglo. 
Burmans, being the Burmese form of the jtame of a locally celebrated work, - the HharwoSdatra. 

Salween = Bur. spelling Saihlwaa, pxsm. - j. xv i ‘x a i- xu 

a* See ante, Vol. XXI. p. 878': aUd M;alooni,Twele,1i. 61. It. is. a well established fact that it takes these 

bats 36 to 80 minutes to fly out of tha Oajra to iieir food every evening.* 

-j ' a ' 
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washed by the river. On a sharp, and one should suppose almost inaccessible pinnacle, a 
pnall pagoda has been built, producing a pleasing effect to the eye of a distant observer. 

“ The oliff I conjectured to be 250 feet high. On that front facing the river some niches 
have been out in a pyramidal space, and in these stand many painted and gilt alabaster images 
of Buddha. A narrow opening leads into a magnificent cave, which has been dedicated to 
Buddha, since many largo wooden and alabastor images of that deified mortal were found 
arranged in rows along the sides of it ; tho wooden images were mostly decayed through 
age and had tumbled on the floor. The rook consists of a grey and hard limestone. The cave 
bears no marks of having been a work of art. The Burman priests, who inhabit a village on 
the opposite bank, could not afford mo any information respecting it. No inscription was 
discovered on the rock.” 

can be reached by a ferry launch in about four or five honns from Manlmain, 
but the best way is to visit both P'agiit and KJ^mn at the same time by special launch, — an 
expensive journey as already explained. 

By a good Itdr-weather road ftom P%g&% •though somewhat nnplcafiant withal, the 
Cave and Village of Kdgun can be reached by bulfock-cart, if desired. The distance is 
about two miles. The prefemblo way of getting there is to stop in a Siictdal launch at the 
mputh of tho Kbgun Creek, about a mile short of P'agilt, and thoneo either roach the Kbgnn 
Village by a country boat, if tho tide serves, or by walking through tho outskirts of the village 
for about a mile. Tho Caveisaitnatod, as usual, in an isolaUid limestone rock about a quarter of 
a mile to the west of tho villago. It runs under an over-hanging ledge of rook for about a 
hundred feet from South to North and then dips Westwanls into this rock for about the same 
distance at the North end. The following sketch plan gives an idea of it.* 



Lii I I o! tAe /C{Qun Can/e> 

TaiGraujUf •' 

*>'Cb«wfetd'ii«it«dEtgnnon il7tb Jaauarsr 18S7~ridi Dffitawv to 4«a, p. 801 S. ; Wiiiion's 

jLppi., pp. *U*., Ixvl. f. 
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The p«rel pke et the e.Y. proper i. evideoUy thet .( ,h. Cre, b»l.d™,te« 

he. beeo (.hep of tho over-hengrog ledge e.d the rieiog gro.od h. front ofil to oreete 
f»olT o™«aentod Bht~«oe lo front of thi. i. . Urge ertidciel .,„rebrick to’ C 

”r’ T f ^ r.f 1 “ ‘““''-"■l « «» B.r,iee Se, Te»(.S 

16th Apnl). In front of the tot le the pwt.gronnd, where Ztt Pwte« ere performed on 

the occasions when people congregate here. ^ 


There are the usual image platforms about the sides of both the Cave aud the Eatranoe 
Hall, aud also several down the centre of the Gave, as at D'ammathA 

A goodly number of small brick and plaster pagodas and chaityas are scattered about both 
Cave and Entrance Hall, and the surroundings of the latter. The largest are noted on the 
sketch plan* There is also a remarkable ornamented stalagmite, see Plate VII., covered com 
pletely over with small terra-cotta images, about four inches high, of Gautama Buddha enthroned 
in the style already explained, surmounted by a series of standing images in plaster work and 
much larger. On the top of all is a small pagoda or chaitya of the usual modem form. The 
corresponding stalactite, not visible in the plate, is profusely ornamented with images of 
Buddha in every attitude, — standing, seated and recumbent. 


The peculiar position of tho Entrance Hall under an over-hanging ledge of rock, shel^red 
from the rain brought by the prevailing south-west wind, has led no doubt to the profuse 
ornamentation of the surface of the rook to a considerable height, as shewn in Plates III., 
IV., V„ VI. and VII, 

This ornamentation is the best sample of all of the type already noted as prevailing 
at B^mmaba and P^flirum, vfo., covering the rock with impressed terra-cotta and plaster 
tablets of all sizes, from four inches to several feet in height. The impressions are chiefly of 
Gautama Buddha enthroned, but they are nevertheless in great variety, and the J>mg^d or 
Church is represented in several ways, as also are various scenes from the legendary life of the 
founder of the religion. On the many small ledges and recesses presented by the us^r^ , 
surface of the rock are placed images in alabaster and brass. This is a special feature of 
wall decoration of this Cave, dy.e to natural conditions. 

All about tho Entrance Hall and the Cave itself, there is an astonishingly laa^e deposit 
of figures of Gautama Buddha and yah&ns in every material and in every condition, 
besides a ihass of remains of Buddhistic objects generally. Many are quite modern, but 
some are of a typo not now met with in modern Burmese religious art, and are exceedingly 
interesting from an historical and antiquarian point of view, as connecting Burmese with I ni^a n 
Buddhism. They are well worth study, aud probably from this Cave alone could be procured,, 
with judicious selection, a set of objects which would illustrate the entire history, cf .phid- 
dhism in Lower Burma, if not in Burma generally and the surrounding coTOtries, esp^mllj 
Siam.2^ , / , ' • , 


The great mass of the images and remains are in a state of complete neglect, but, as the 
Cave is still in use for purposes of occasional worship, many of the figures are well looked after, 
and some of the larger exposed ohes are protected from the weather by rough boarding. The 
Cave itself appears to wander indefinitely into the rook at the two deep holes marked in the plan, 
and that near the ruined pagoda is partly filled up with a great mass of mutilated images and 
broken objects, thrown together in an indescribable confusion. Every pagoda has been broken 
into for treasure in the manner shewn in Plates IV. and V. . 


» The word pwd (Anglo-Indian or paay>is Burmese, exaotly corresponding to the Englmh word ‘ pky ^ 

.... f. j.._ to c ' ktWiii-af Amr.’ Xho Z&t Fw§ IS ooBBequently a 


in its various senses. Z6.t sss pfili jdW, used for jdfaUat a Buddhist ‘ birih^story.' 
modified Passion Play. 

^ A move in this direction is being made by the Bocal GloTemment in Burma. 
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6. The BHnjl Cave. 

The 3*11111 Cave is situated in some low hills about 3 miles east of a village called, appa- 
rently indifferently, B'inTaing® and Nyaangji'm, on the loft bank of what is usually known to 
Europeans as the D6n«ami River, but is really the B‘in‘lning River.®® This village is about 
three TP^^o» below DhyinzSk, and about 61 ftom Maulmain and 11 from Thatdn. At the 
foot of the Cave is the village of B'injl, which is reached by bullock cart across jungle and 
riee-fieMs from B‘in‘laing Village. In front of the Cave is a pool of very hot water from which 
a stream issues,®® and over this stream is a single-plnnk briilgc. Tlio Cave itself is not situated 
at the foot of the hill, and a climb of from 50 to 100 feet is necessary before reaching it. In 
the rains the country between B‘in‘laiug and*ll‘inji is flooded. B*in‘laing can bo reaohedfSrom 
wTtniimftiw by ferry-lauttch to DhyinzSk, 52 milns, and tlumco bsmkwards three miles by 
country-boat. Bullock carts can, by arrangement, be prmmrod at ll*in‘laing., A special launch 
from Maulmain could, of course, be moored at H'in'lniiig, wliich is a station for procuring fire- 
wood for the ferries. In any case more than ono day is necessary for the expedition. 

Bad weather prevented the o.vploratioji ofthist’ave, which is innoh to ho ‘regretted, as it is 
necessarily but little visited. Old and now faded pluitographs, seo 1‘late 11., taken by the late 
Mr. R. llomanis, the Government Chenucal I'lxainirier at llatigooii, in the possession of 
Mr. George Dawson, the preasnt owner of the ferries along the rivers wiiich join at Maulmain 
and of the little Railway from Duyinjck to ThatOn, ho\v<Jver, fortunately shew that the Cave is 
of the ordinary lUmanfiaddsa typo, though notsoprofiistsly ornamcul.ed as nsual as to walls and 
roof. The plan has boon to plaoo a series of pagodas or ntiaitj/a* down tho centre and images 
on platforms along the sides. This Cave has, however, a piigoda jpst outside it, which is 
unusual; and it will bo observed that this pagoda ami those shown in the interior are not of 
ancient form. 

The B'injl Cave is deep and dark, requiring llu> use of special lights, hut at the end of it 
is a pool of water flush with the floor, and a pagoda^ so situated as to be lighted £rom a hole 
in the roof, or moro cori'eutly in the hill side,®' after the fashion of the artifloial lighting of 
the Ananda Bagoda at Pagan (spelt Pugflm and i’ligan t*Ajt PugAma), and of some Jain 
struotivres in India.®® TUoro is a lino refloetiun of tlip Cave, bAth roof and walls, in the pool. 

6, Contents of the Caves. 

Plate la gives an idea of tlie groat variety of images ami objects ho found in the 
Caves above described. The plate itself is from a pimtogruph taken on the spot at Khgun. 
The, objects shewn in it were oolleoted together for reprnduetiuu frorii tho immediate neigh- 
bourhood of tho ruined pagoda upca which they are placed. They are mostly of wood, but 
some are of torra-cotta, piaster and stone. 

The modem Burmese seated figures of Gautama Buddha are usually dressed in. 
the garb of a monk, or pVhyi,®'* with curly hair ilniwii u{) into a knot on tho top of tho head, 
and the lobes of tho oars touelung the shoulder; but sometimes the Ihuldluv is still represented 
dressed as Zabfibadd. In those Cave representations thoro is, however, oonsiderahls 

Thu plaeo is locally idontiliutj im “ Uiii riMiilmuni of li'iit'lains or llinlanus. tint Iitst 'I'ttliunR king.” The 
traditaon is, howovw, probably a ooufnscd. niforouco to tlio notalilo tiiiinss in tliosn parte of llaylti Naniiflt ( =* fort- 
Brinsriaooo [Bayiiiji Nauns*ai. ‘Itaym’ buiu* sjwlt ‘B'uniiV) iu UiSI -lbHl A. Il„a«a of lliiiyi 1)414, the Ust, 
Talaing king, 1713—1767 A. I). 

M Thg DOatJamt and tbs Chanksarit Bivors join at a few inilos above nAyins4ki anil fi>r«i togolber thcB'in'laiiig 
River, which, after mnnitig some SO milos, falls into the Siilwonit, howu 86 miloH almvo Matiloiaiii. 

*• Not mentioned in the Ust givon in B. B. Qmttmr, Vol. II. p. iiH, note. 

« There are several snob holes in the P'drurn Oaves givins line eiruute uf light. There is a cave at Mnang Pang i» ' 
the |jkw States where tho samo ohanoe effect occurs. Sun Hock, Templm and Klsphuwls, p. 8Hl» f. , ( 

a UitUm to Ava, pp. 38-9 and note; Pergneion, Uittory o/ Indian Arehiltelurf, pp. fil6 and Sit. . . 

Sp«t » u»SiM and explained os the great gloiy ft'anl), by tho Burmese, hut with doubtful accuracy to |lp 
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variety. When dressed as ZahubadS, the ear lobes, tbongh mnch enlarged, do not tonqfc the 
shoulder, and the large holes in them are filled up mth a roll much in the modem B^ese 
fashion, and from this roll thete is occasionally something thal hangs down to the shorilders (? a 
flower). The head-dress is in such cases a multiple crown, with, sometimes, appendages or 
wings Langing down behind the shoulders. On both arms are large jewels, or perhaps short 
embroidered sleeves, and the trunk is clothed in an elaborate winged garment reaching 
apparently to the feet and richly embroidered. All this is much in the modern style. In 
many of the older figures of the Buddha as a monk, the top-knot, there being, of course, no 
crown, is much elongated so as to form a sort of crown. In others again the body appears to 
be bare to the waist. In several the solo of the right foot is not exposed, as in most, but not 
all, modern figures ; vide those in the Sh^n Tazaung at the Shwe Dag6n Pagoda ; also round the 
Nyanngdauk and Padauk trees on the platform there. A good many thrones lie about the 
E6gun Cave with two images on them seated side by side, of which one is frequently much 
larger than the other and much more elaborately clad. Here the Buddha seems to be repre- 
sented both as ZabAbadS and as a monk. Often, however, the two images are identical in every 
■ respect, making the explanation more difficult. 

Zabtlbadd requires explanation. There is a story current and very popular in Burma, but 
not, so far as 1 know, yet traced to any Jataha^ according to which Jainbupati (~ Bnr. pron. 
ZabubadS), Lord of the Barth, was a king exceedingly proud of dress and power. The Buddha, 
however, one day, to convince him of the valueless nature of his riches, assumed his form and 
clothing without effort. Thereupon Jambupati became a devoted follower. The figures of 
the Buddha dressed as Jambupati, and of Jambupati himself kueeling to the Buddha in acknow- 
ledgment of his superiority, havo for oentnnes been popular in BurAa, 

The serpent throne and canopy of Gantama Buddha is to be seen in Plate lu in 
two ifistances, opnventipnally grotesqued in the style dear to the Borman. The material of 
most of the figures in the Plate is wood, but the present wnter has in his possession a 
plaster head with conventional serpent canopy of much finer workmanship ihan the specimen 
in the Plate, and in the Kalyii^i l>dng at are stored several specimens, in j^Iaster of 

Gautama lying upon a serpent throne with canopy. Modem figures of the Buddha and serpent 
combined seem to be rare, but a new one in alabaster was bought lately in Mandalay, which 
was explained tp be a Sijam0se Buddha (Ydd^ayi P%y&).” Also, among the treasures found 
at the palace at IjMEandalay, after the Tjfar in 1885, was a fine and well teecnted copper image 
of Buddha seated on a serpent of many coils, which was said to have been sent from Ceylon as 
a present to one of the kings of the Alompra Dynasty. 

Images qf yaMns also abound in the caves, always in an attitude of reverence. Those m 
Plate ia (see also Plates I, IV., VI. and VII.) are of a type quite unknown in iheprese^ 
day. Penaale figures seem to be very rarely met with, but there is one of charaptenstio 
Burmese type in Plate lu. It belongs to a fallen impressed terra»-CDtta tablet and represents 
a favorite charaejberof the Burmese soplptor: Mahftuday^ (= 
the Earth during the present dispensation. 

It is obvipusly impossible with the materials ftt present at hand to do more thm 
draw attention to this remarkable fl^qld for enquiry, but enough Jms already beep said 
to shew how r^oh it is and how well worth study. 


7. Bas^^^efs on glazed teri^-cotta tablets. 

Ths importance of Thatda^* as an antdent lioiae of the Talaing race is, of conrs^ well- 
]?nowii, and as it is now to he reac hed with ease fr<m Maulmain by ferry-Iannch to Dnyin- 

« Spelt JngtS, «ad pron, Pagd =» Pip Saagermano ..hs tte aountey Pegil and the town Bagd: 

Reprint, 1886, p. 163 hae “ Bag6 in Pfigit '* and p. 172 “ fegt. or o 

« Spelt bafim. pron. J,atdn, - Paji SnriW»-«»8^ Surawa-bbtoi eleo 

m4vatl. £ Uia.)l^eBae^,;o«seof^dety«olagie.l gneespa, of wMcb one » to be fonnd m tb. debgbtfuUy 

nahe introduction to Grsy'fi Buidhaghos^pjp^i^f P» 14. 
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miloa, and thence by a small Railway, 8 miles, it is to be hoped that its i-nins will at 
last be propei-ly studied. Unfortmintely, the time available during the visit now refen-ed to 
was very* short, and the weather wet and unfavorable foi* exploration. The chief object of 
interest is the Miil6k Pagoda, or Pagftp'ayA as it is also called, of the usual Sinhalese type 
with square ten-aces, or procession paths, surmounted by a stiipa. Putting aside a discussion 
of the form of this pagoda for the present, it ' is worth noting that into panels in the lowest 
terrace are let, in large numbers, burnt clay tablets impressed with, bas-reliefs. As this 
pagoda was built,, like most old Talaing structures of the kind, of squared laterite blocks 
the unrestored portions ar-o in a state of groat deony, and many of the tablets have fallen out^ 
while others are much injured and likely to disappear also. They are, however, for the pur- 
poses of the antiquarian of great importance, as exhibiting mudiipval inannem and costumes. 
Many are mere grotesques, but others aro clearly meant to pictnx’c contemporary customs. 

These particular bas-reliefs were carefully cxaitiined some years ago by Mr. R. p 
St. Andrew St. John, now of Oxfoi-d but formerly of the lJuiniu Coniniission, and the detailed 
description given below is partly from personal observation ami j)nrtly from liis account.®^ 


There is evidence that similar pagodas existed elsowhero in the Talaing Country at 
one time from tho figures on Plates VllL, lig. 1, IX., JXu, X., XI., Xll. and XJIL, which are 
from photographs of part of tho collection in the Pliayro Museum at 'Rangoon of glazed tablets 
found at Pegu and Syriam.®8 Tho Pegu tablets aro all said loiiavc been found round the 
entirely ruined square base of a pagoda, in tlm ZiMiiganaing Quarter, in wbat is now known as 
Mr. Jackson’s Garden (but see below, p. 353 ff.). That this ruined pagoda was once of great 
importance is attested by tl^p existence in tho neighbonrhood of tho romaius of an unusually 
largo artificial tank, the sides of which wore once faced with laterite blocks. The ruins of the 
pagoda now resomblo a square junglo-oovorod mound, and glazed ware is still dug out of it and 
the neighbouring tank walls in oonsidomblo quantities.*® As regards Upper Burma, at Pagitn 
similar tablets abound, and at Amarapura, Yule*® observed the same style of decoration 
in sandstone on the ba.somont of tho MiUiAtuliitb‘flnj& KyunngS (Monastory), From Sagaingl 
have photographs of 21 inscribed green glazed brioks from the ruined prooesslon paths of 
the old SlSgdnjiS Pagoda there. 'J’hcso exhibit what I tako to Im sconi's from a Jdtaha or 
Jdtalcas, after tho fashion at Bhamut, etc., iii India. Tho iimeriptions aro legible enough, but, 
like BO many old Burmese inscriptions, not as yet inlolligiblo. The langungo is Burmese with 
much Pil}i mixed witlf it. Every brick is numbered, and tho high numlioiu on tliose that 
remain shew what a large quantity must origitially have been set up: e. ij, 2?8, 421, 673, 802. 

There is no need to attribute a foreign origin to those tablets, on account of tho remarkably 
good glazing, wherever found. Glazing, especially green glaslng, is a very old art in 
BAmafifiadfisa, as tho following interesting facts will shew. 

There is still a well-known and important manufacture at Twaiilfl,** near Rangoon, of wbat 
are ’now call ed commoroially Pegu Jars, but wore known, until 1730 A. I)., at any pate, by a 


w Spelt ip, frutn (7KS,vMt3, thii (Inriiin fruit anil oVfr, n lutuUiig pliuui. It was from this place that the 

ttosMnsrers of King pAr-lwaiil A. IJ.) nw«l t<> iimliurk on lioiitH up tlm IKinUnml nud go thonoe byroad 

wd Taung-nsrft nad Yameftiu to Anmmimrn with this f.ithl fruit, which is as grimt a ih.liwwiy to tho Burmese as it 
IS an o^uot of dwimst to Kurolxiaiw. yulu iiotus this foot, op. eil., p.. IW, footnoto. Taang-ntfA (TonngooJ is 
always Taunu w Sanffonnano j sue Itoiirhit, 18fr», pp. l!W, &a. 

from” Thi if p dnhiMiiM, pp. 013-614, quotes Mr. St. John 

'‘11 iohahitwits of Iturnia-thusu invuluahlo remains have been ! 

sT^n ““'I wl**®!* !■'««« ISyrhim in Barmosa is speltSsmayat 

smd ^n. bMnlym. It is toe Omen, Sirian, Seriau ami Syrian cf chi writors. ■ 

. A Int'dy from this ploos throngh tho kindness of the owm ’ 

• Those from Byrk, now from Capt. 0. 0. Wise’s prepJS : 

■ ■ ** 4 (Siwstoer, 1. 416 , U, 5 ». 8«. 
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variety of names based on the -word Martaban. The Pega Jar is a hnge vessel of potterv 
about four feet high, covered with a hard dark glaze, and was formerly mnch prized as a water 
jar in sea-going ships and for the storage of water and liquids in many parts of the world. • They 
were exported fkom Martaban and Tinder the name of that port became &mous over the 
whole of the East and even in Europe. Ibn Batuta mentions them in the 14th century under 
the name Martabftn as famous articles of commerce, and they were largely in use all over India 
and much prized for storage purposes in the days of Linschoten and Pyrard de Laval (15th and 
16th centuries). As early as 1615 we find a Dictionary in Latin stating this vasa figulina quse 
vnlgo Martabania dicuntur per Indiam nota sunt. Per Orientem omnem, ’quin et Lusitaniam 
horum est usus.. So that we see they early spread to Portugal and were famili.,. to the Arabs! 
We find also, in France, Galland, in 1673, and the “1001 Jours,” quoting respectively Merdelmni 
and Martabani as “une oertaine terre verte” and “porcelains verte.” In 1820 Baillie Fraser 
found imitations of the Pegu Jar manufactured in Arabia and called Martaban;*® while 
writing so long ago as 1609, De Morga, PAiKppMie Islands, Nalr , Ed. p. 285L, gives an 
obvious reference.to the Pegu Jar, when he says : — “ In this island of Luzon, particularly in 
the provinces of Manila, Pampanga, Pangasinan, and Tlocos, there are to be foimd amongst 
the natives, some large jars of very ancient earthenware, of a dark colour, and not very sightly* 
some of them of a middle size, and others smallet?, with marks and seals, and they can give no 
account from wheoace they got them, nor at what period ; for now none are brought, nor are 
they made in the islands. The Japanese seek for them and value them, because they have 
ifound out that the root of a herb, which they call elia (tea !), and which is drunk hot, as a great 
dain^ and a medicine, among the kings and lords of Japan, does not keep or last, except in 
these jars,” and so on. The jars were known as Uhors, and, jinder the name gusih, were 
siailarly known and valued among the Dayaks of Borneo, as the Editor of De Morga tells us, 
neferring to Boyle’s Adoenbares ih Someo, p. 93. 


Whencesoever, therefore, the Talaings and Burmana got their art of glazing “with 
lead-otuc,”** as Alexander Hamilton puts it, it is cleai' that an art that had reached the peifig^thm 
of the Pegu Jar, and had become famous in trade throughout the civilized world as ea^'te && 
' lith century, mast have flourished vigorously in the country quite early enough to be contem* 
poraneeus with the earliest dat*e we can loasonably^ssiga to the existing monuments in which 
the glazed bricks are found. 


As to fl-vins dates when glazdng was actually in use in Biunna on a large scale* 
the following evidence may be useful in addition to that collected by Yule, s. v. Martaban, in 
Soison~Jo6$on. Mr. 1. H. Parker in his Burma, BelaUons with China, p. 12, says, quoting from 
Ghxnese Annals, of the king of P‘iao (Burma), that “ the circular wall of bis oi^ is Imilt ^ 
greenish glazed tiles .... their house tiles are of lead and zinc .... th^ have a 
monaisteries, with hrioks of viti’eous ware.” This quotation, Mr. Parker teHs me, is the 
Han History, chapter on the T‘an (Burma) State, and refers to tire domgs of ti»e T'ang 
(Chinese) . Dynasiy (A. D. 600-900), and apparently to knowledge acqiriied in the year 8S2 
A. IX He further kindly gave me the following quotation from Fan Oh'oh’s wprk on the 
Southern Barbarians “ the P'iao State (i, Capital) is 76 journeys south of Zung-chfang, 
and eommunications with it were opened by Koh-lo-f6ng« In this State they use greenish 
bricks to make the city-wall, which is one day’s joumqy in circuit.” The date of Eoh-lo.f6ng 
as 748-779 A. D. 


»* A fine ooUeotion of quotation? axtending froa 18B0 to 1857 A P.. sniltMwting the abovo staled facts, is to be 
found in Tale’s S<Aton-Mson, page 428 f. Bathe is wrong in supposing the words ‘ Pegu Jar ’ to be obsolete, for 

the artiele is still weU known in Rangoon and Burma generally to Enropeans to ais day ^et ^t ns™. Sm 

aUohisOaAovoTidtiM Way Thither. Yol. ii. p. 476; and the yslaable quotations m Wdscm’s Po^nf. o/ ^ 
Awrmese War (182^, Appx. p. Ixiv. Low, a vary oareful observer, in Ins qf Portions of the 

MaUr, reminsala, Ae. Res. (1888) Tol. xviii. pp. 128-162, also mate, the mis^ of t^g^ Pegu Jsr obsol^ 

See2eeXisc»U.P^s on fmlo-OWns, Tol. I. p. 198. Se also thought Cp.lM) (tot was nrtsetaedfaU 

1386 Ae D. i but this was a mistakes ** dalfflxa aad nee water, B. B. Qasse^eer, L 419. 
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The tablets at That6n are found ijnbedded in niches in the second terrace about four 
inches deep and with a little over two square feet superficial ami. The representations on some 
of theih are as under, and the description shews them, I think, to bo, like the Sagaing tablets 
and the sculptures in India at topes, representations of Jdlakt^s, or Zdts, as the Burmese 
say: — 

(1) Pour bearded persons, with faces conventionally grotcsrjtiod, riding an elephant, are 
being pelted with stones by two youths on foot with their tucfked up. One of the 

figures on the elephant has Iiis hair tied into a knot on tlie foreluwl in Shan or Karen fashion. 
The youths have theirs in a knot at the back in the fashion*® prevailing still further East. 

* (2) A royal figure is riding on a lioi^so and another royal figure is on foot with an 
attendant. Wavy linos (? the sea) form the background. 

(3) A royal figure kneeling before a A remarkable design in Burma, but com- 

mon enough in India. Soo Fergusson, J[td, of Indian Art*JiUvctnn\ pp. 104, 312: also 
Cunningham’s MaMbiulhi, Plato VIII. %. 2. This ])icturo is comparable with that of the 
KAgas worshipping the irwiila at Amaravail, given by Eergusson at p. 4<5, whore there is no 
doubt that the trisula is an emblem ef Buddha.*’^ 

(4) A gjroat man, is sitting undci* umbrellas* A man, kntHiling to his right, is smiling 

and presenting something in a box. Below is a pony tied to a tree uiul an attendant kneeling. 
Both kneeling figures have their hair tied in a knot at the side or Inudc, and their loins girt. 
From this last circumstanco an unusual thing in tlie prcHenee of a great man • Jt might 
perhaps be conjectured that strangers have arrived from a distnneo in a hurry with, a 
present/® • 

(5) A woman is kneeling before a prince, and in front of* thorn is a man on a four-wheeled ’ 
Cjart drawn by a pony. 

• (6) A well-dressed man and woman*, in a curious and romarkablo cart drawn by a pony, 

are in front of a potter’s house* Here oaio man is turning a wheel, another is shaping a pot, 
and a third is kneading clay* All the figures wear their hair in a knot behind. 

(7) A princess is seated among her women, one of whom is hanging a man by a rope 
jthrough a hole in the floor/® 

(6) A king on his throne, and an attendant on either side j girt about the loins, hair in a 
knot at the bach, 


A* Spo^b pueh^in, a Burmoao pottou or ailk garmouji worn by mon. It w a kiml of pottiocat wound round tli 
waist, and is tuokod up botwoon the logs when anything rtf(|ttiring agility cr aofcivity has ti> bo done. “ Gird up 
the loins of your mind,*' (I. Pot. i. ]13), would bo a motapbor at emoo undarstiiotl in Httrina* 

The Burmese tie tlioirs in a knot at the top, os is soon in tho mndoru iuiagim of Oautama Buddha. A real 
Tauug^d (see Vol. XXl. p. 3710 still wears hin hair as in tUo bas^roliofs, atol mo di» tiio AmunoHo and Canibodians* 
The Tamils and Tolugufl of South India frequently do tho same also. I have in my a kneeling figure, 

in Sagaiug marble from Amnrapura with the hair tied at tho baelp. Tho iJatnlmdiati intlimnoo viniblo in these 
•tablets may help to fix tho date of this Pagoda as between tho 6th and lOtli ooutury A. I). Soo page 8M f„ ^ost 
*8 It is very easy, by tho way, to mistake tho mtfra for tho iriMu in iiuliMtiimt 

See ante, Voh XXI. p. 381, and Oerters Tour in Uurma, p. IX, There in a Htreng teiidtumy In antiquaries in 
Burma to attribute all Hindu Hymbc.lK to a pre-Buddhint Hinduism. This iguoroH all TAntrik infiuonoe on 
Buddhism in Burma, which, however distantoful to tho modern Bunnan, is, I think, a dangertiUH thing to do. It 
certainly cannot bo done in discussing any Buddhist remains in India, and there nre many signs of TAntrik 
ip.fluenoe in the ideas of the Butman Bpddhisjb of to-day. Plmyre(M, Nnm, OrinnhVaU 111. Part I. p. 88j falls 
iptp the Hinduism ' mistake, and so describes what is a coaventional BuddluHt aUailyn on a Pegu Medal ** as 
trident itriMa) of Siva, moralising accordingly. Tho latest work on sueh peiwts, vfvliUm in Burma, Gray's 
1892, sticks tightly to the Buddhaghdsa an’d pru-Buddhi«tic Hinduism theorios, 

But see below Ho. 8. 


*• My. S*. John ha* M ia^e^ons oj^Unatioa of thia. In every Taking honno thoro Im a room sot *p»rt for the 
P9 ™ ^ bole in tho fl:oor. Lovers oomo under tho house and put thoir hands through thk 

***** ** ****** ^ wrong sum oomest “ Ww 
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(9) A king seated on a throne with people kneeling before him. In the background is a 

nan being “ elbowed.”so 

(10) A man in a garden, or forest, has hold of an enormous serpent, A prince is seated 
on the ground with three princesses kneeling on his left,* one behind the .other. The head- 
dresses are all of the well-known , Naga type in Buddhist (Indian) sculptures. The dress 
otherwise is Burmese. 


(11) A king is seated on a throne, and an attendant kneeling is announcing the arrival of 
the queen. The queen, go.i*geonsly apparelled and grave of countenance, is earned on a seat 
on the shoulders of four men. Behind are umbrellas, fans, swishes, &c. 

(12) A prince is standing on the hack of a man stretched on the gronnd. A man in front 
has hold of tho victim’s hair with one hand and holds a sword in the other. Behind are two 
kneeling women. Around, are elephants, buffaloes, pigs and other animals. 

The bas-reliefs at Amarapura are merely humorous grotesques, but those from Pegu 
(and (P) Syriani) had evidently a more serious meaning. X. greatmumber represent, no doubt, 
what should call “foreigners,” who to the ancient and m^diasval mind were largely people 
endowed with tori*iblo faculties, features and forms. An attempt has been made to depict 
these mythical peoples in detail, and we find them endowed with stout foimidable bodies ^nd 
the heads of everyk creature known to the artists! They are generally represented as being 
nak*ed as to tho body and legs, and clad only with a cloth round the loins, no doubt^in the 
fashion of tho poorer classes of the ‘time. The glazing of all the tablets is good and regular, 
and the colors prevalent are white, red, green, yellow, black and blue. The blue colour of some 
of the bodies I'epresents perhaps the dark skin of the supposed foreigner. One of the tablets 
represents two female figures, naked from the waist upwards, and clad only with a short garment 
drawn up tightly between the legs after tho fashion of thp Malay samwp, and of the lower orders 
of Siamese women, vide Orawfurd, Embassy to Siava, p, 115, illustration, which confirms the idea 
that these gi^^tesque figures merely represent the people of a foreign nation. 

On some, howorer, of the Pega tablets are representations of greet 4 )ersonages of the time 
elaborately clail, crowned and jewell'ed. (See Plates IX., IXff, XlL and XIII.) one, out 

of over a hundred found at Pegu,6i has a legible inscription on it, and ihip inscription 
is, so far, largely a puzzle, which is disappointing, as there is no special diffionlty in* 
reading the characters, since they are of the square lapidary type ' common in these 
parts up till quite lately. Plate IX. gives a reproduction qf it, and below is a tracing from a 
photograph, ou a* scale of *7. 



The language inay be either T ^ing, Burmese br Sha.iu Assuming it to be Talaang, 

» Thtai8TptmiHhni^t.~The person to be ptmiehed i£ 

struck violently batwoon tho shoulders and somewhat lower by the elbow o ^ p 

On very few is there any sign of a lost inscription. I ^ve, however,^ text^\S 

Rangoon, i>rosumably taken from the same site, and having precis y the same ms p . , for him verv 

inaLrecursive forL It is shewn in Plate IX«. 

curious mistake of saying that there are no inscriptioM in Lower Burma I e oppo 
tionately there are many more historical inscriptions in Burma than in a. 
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as the characters and would load one to suppose, it is apparently translateable. 
Transliterated it seems to rlin pretty clearly, thus : — 

Kwan p^mu mtl pn ‘iuat licaL • 

By exercising considerable license in spelling, and in* reading tho loiters, sense can be made in 
Talaing out of all the words, thus : — 


KiU 

1 ffian I ma I 

pd 


lawoi 

Son 

1 female j noni. ease | 

do 

iVieiids''‘2 j 

ever 


Wife or daughter 

But in order to get thus far wo have to mis-spoll hhi, which should bo, tran.sl iterated, 
and not Icwa^i, and to read the ahJi(ira 0 0 5 and. the iMiania Qq 5 as 3 o 5 * 

reading, however, would be allowable. The lust word can be variously rt^ad in Talaing as Uf 
larnot, la-ngot, or according as i ho first ahham is read as CQ , 

The meaning of the sentence thus road, which would \v good Tuhung so far as regards 
grammar, would bo ; — “ tlio wif (3 who is a friend for ever/’ I am vory loth to accept such a 
reading, as it woixld be against e[»igraphic cxptM'ienee* 

’Assuming thelanguago to bo partly Burmoso or Shan, and partly Siamese,, for reasons 
given below, wo get the following result by ininsliiei’ution : ^ 

• ’ JtVtfHpVrt ' I MaMptvmht Iwtil 

^(the) noblo j Muliuisinult tl(‘di<»aied -- built 

There is only one difliculty in this rimding, and that is in rending the ahnitmt as pW: 

there being no sign / in Burmoso or RhAn, Tho nhhnra yn* ml on stone is eonstantly used^ 
for mahd. The iiuliatincb ahhara ,Cg in the last word would, if the language is Burmese, he 
read and if Shfm IbL Botli words mean tho same thing, /, r., primarily ‘released,’* 
secondarily < consecrahul,’ * dedi(tatc<l/ ‘ built in. honor of/ But whether the language is. 
Burmese or ShAn the first two words would bo Siamese titles. KwanpWa (pron, 
hmfrd) means <a nohloman, ami such people in Siam often have a Pali uamn or personal title. 
The Maliftpamat of tho text is a legitimate form for such a namo or title, standing foi’ thp PfUi 

fMahapamAtft, either by shorteningtin tho usual way, or in full. Bccanso Ijio fiMara ^ 
ma/be legitimatelyread as f, or as ^ + Ihlji snflixcul tjptui vowed, <1 or d or { or «t or?*, 

Siamese nobles did, wo know, frof|ueuily visit HatnaunudfiKa on pilgriitmg(\'< luid <HtT er,ecit 
buildings ixi couseqiumeo. This particjilar tuan may have done so ami onhu’tMl an inscription 
to Ijc cut in Ins lionor ha^ally, and the lapidary may have ust'd his own langriagc, which, however,.. 
,at tllo,,tmiC! tluit.tho structures in tlio ncigbonrluxul wenj wa.s not liktdy to have been 

Burmese, though it might have been Shan, 

• But tho inscription mdy bo purely Siamoso, The clianndcr is what Taylor, 
Alphahfilf Vol. It, p, ,14(5 a,>nd c]s(‘.whc‘r<), calls tIi/» “ Kiousa <dijirm‘b‘r of Unnna/’ meaning 
clearly thereby (p. 345) the jlunuosc word h/rnksd {rhaulSsd, lapi.lury scripl, epigraph). And 
althougli ho is altogether wremg in his ideas as to its’ distrihul iiut in Burma, he shews that it. 
was in use about Bangkok and in Siam gencM.-any. Such a senlt.mro us timt we huv** Uturu us* 

as(;orlain/md, gcjcul Hiamows 

^ Toboruaa‘ini.ija’jthn worUmustri^^^ ‘ . »—• 

aid in thia*diffieulVtfi^^^^^ auUu»ref tlu! Dirliuuanj tml tlrnumair, ettt.,for kindly 

^ Iteinifthe leweni. The titles arc, 

to l^ia other titles bdtuix, JVB^uiig uml Kun. A “riiyul ’^ titled iMTHoiinxe pretixes Kwm 

■o th® neighbourhood whonco tho tahint mints to h« that t>f iho Kyitikp^fm l*jigeihi (hi*o text, joosi, 

of CkmlnnAU ^***^*^0 ouly at proHtmt coujootured to bo Momo tiiiui after the Siaiia'so coaejnest 

01 vamnottis, in the X8th coatmy A. p. See post, p, 355. . , 
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If-then this Btono commemorates the visit of a Siamese price or nohle to Pegn, it is of 
interest and some importance as historical evidence. Until disproVe4 1 am to 

accept the second reading as the correct one. Another possible conjectnr^as to the 
nationality of the person commemorated by the stone is that he was a Talaing nobleman 
with a Siameso title. This is liistorically reasonable. 

On the tablet, already mentioned {ante, p. 343), shewing two grotesqne female fignres 
is an inscribed monogram, of which he accompanying out gives a full-sized tracing. The . 
ehai-acfcers of this monogram bear a strong resemblance to the lapidary character of Burma. 



The Pegu tablets at the Phayr© Museum are then clearly of two lypes — grotesques 
and portraits, and, although all are said locally to be from the same place, i. e., Mr. Jackspn’s 
Garden, I bolievo tliat this is an error, and that the grotesques came from the garden, and the 
portraits from tho, neighbourhood of the four colossal figures of Gautama .Buddha, about six 
miles distant, known -as the Kyaikp‘un Pagoda. • If this belief is correct, the inscription just 
examined would- tend to shew that the Siamese had a Hand in its erection, and for external 
evidence of such a supposition may be consulted Perginsson'*s statements and plates in his 
JSisiorif of Indian Architectme, at page 663 and especially at page 680.^® 

The grotesques divide themselves into four groups — figures marching armed, figure# 
fighting, figures in flight, and figures in attitudes of supplication. It may be, therefore, fairly 
guessed that they represent the mar oh, battle and defeat of a foreign army, such as 
of Hauumd.n in the Edmdyana, the*story of which, by. the is quite Well known in Burma 
as. the Ydmaydnti^ or popularly as the . 

8. Xmagea and ^ enamelled ’ pagodas at Thatdn. * • 

Peril a]ps the mo) 3 t interesting thing yet unearthed at Thatdn * is a stone image in bas^ 
relief about three feet high, which was found quite lately, at 14 ft. below the surface, in ' 
digging a well in a garden near the Sh^nzii KyaungS. ^ The owner has noy- set it up on a 
modern’ Burmese ‘throne, ov paUnt^ beside a ptpal tree on the neighbouring road-side,, has 
built a tazaung (fans^amug^ a building with terraced roofs and 'umbrella* top) over it. 
imago is now entirely gilt, and the throne and tazaung ornamented with modem Burmese 
‘glass*’ and gold decoration. The money for the purpose is being collected from worshippers 
on the spot,* and perhaps the owner will, in the end, make a small living oat of it> as does the 
guardian of the curious P‘flp‘d images.®® * * . 

The image is that of a man standing tapright^ with long arms, broad shoulders* large- 
lobed ears, and curly hair. The right arm hangs down straight* bat the left is doubled up so 
that the tips of the finger^ touch the top of the shoulder. Under the arm-pit is a representetion 
bf a palm-leaf MS., covered over with a cloth, in thp stylp still in use. It bears a striking 
i;esemblance to the colossal Digambara- Xain figures of Western India shewn; ante^ 
Vol. IL p. 353, and in Fergusson’s Sistory ' of Indian ArcUteoture, p. 268. It is not^ however, 
naked.®® • Bad .weather prevented the taking^of a photograph of this im*age, but it is well worth 
reproduction and study. , ^ ]] 

w The point is, of oourae, at present very oJ^sonre'. See post, p. 3B4 f for further ax^mente as to i|. 

w* For zdi see above, note 2^. The pietnres in Orewse's Bdmdyar^ ^ Tulst Dda may be usefully compared 

with these grotesques ; see Book YI., Lankt. ^ ono' 

w See ante, Vol. XXI. p. 8S1. He had started a box With a slot in it in April 1892 ! 
w The statue at Kfirkala Vol. II. p. m) U <iated Saka 1853 A. B. 1482. 
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There is in the courtyard of the Sh-vvSzayjxn Pagoda at Thatdn, and again at Martaban, so 
near the point where the Government Telegraph cable crosses the Salween from Maulniain, a so- 
c^led ei^pielled pagoda^ locally •presumed to be of great age. The i% as well as the upper 
rings of the pagoda spire itself, is covered with glazcil ware in several colors, ■ The pagoda at 
Martaban, which is quite small, has a peculiarly venerable appOaraiico from having been split 
from the crest downwards by a young pipul tree, which has taken root in the i‘/3. 

The enamelled appearance is produced by nailing on to the brick and plaster work small 
plates of lead covered over with a silica glaze in various colors ; brown, grey, yellow, gold and 
green. The antiquity of the work may be well doubted, as the ]>lat(.‘s et ^Martaban, at any 
rate, were fastened on with hlurojioan iiails.^*^ Tho Great Ivyaikkauk Ptigoda near Syriam is 
similarly “glazed.” (J5, Gazetteer ^ IT. p. 283 f.) 

9. Remarks on I^godas. 

The form of the Muldk Pagoda at Thatdn has been already commented on, being 
that* of a Sinhalese dagaba,®^ That is, it consists of t]inH‘S(iiraro toiTa(n*ssurnnnint(‘.d by what 
was a stupa^ and is now, aftqj.' restoration, a ni<Mlerniy.ctl pagoda with tint usual conventional, /’vg. 
These terraces represexit the three procession paths founcl n)uiul all Sinhalese 
style is repeated at Borobudur in Java, but with live proeession palhs in phnu* of three. 
That the Thaton sample was not an isolakal insi'anco in Rani.Mririndcsa, has bei*n aln^idy noted, 
and that the mere form itself does not arguo antiquity ean 1x4 s(‘en from tho S!iJlbyd Pagoda 
at Myingun, wljich was built under B6d6p*ay£i in 1816 A. D., whoro precisely the same 
arrangement occurs. 

This leads to tho reflection tl}nt form alone can never bo roliod on for estimating the 
age of a pagoda in Burma, bocauHo of the tendency in go btn*k to Hio old types; e» r/., the 
great Kaung^rnMo^® (royal work of merit) Pugotla near Hagaing/”* i-lu^ dale of which Is known* 
Ibo be about 1650 A. and whicdi is a Mpu with Hiono' railing nffer tho Jlhilsfi typo ; e, 
also, tho great pagoda ofBOdopHiyu (1781 to 1828 A. D.) at Myingun, which, hud it been 
finished, would have boon a niftpa rtdscd upon a scpiaro hiiscnin memt approvexi ancient form, as 
may be seen fi*om the modol still osistiug at Myiiig!in.<^^ In tin? village of Syriu.ni, on the high 
road to the Kyaikkiudv Pagodix, just facing what must have liccri tho old casl. gato of the city 
walls, is a sni#ll ruined pagoda of tho true Htilpa typo. It Is ono of thirl c<ft» small pagodas, 
also mostly in ruins, but not of ancient form. To tlicso I would add tho remains of the 
MahftchSU Pagoda at Pegu, tho date of which lies hctwcun L^Sl A. Jh, and 3581, and the 
resemblance of which to a true aiupa is most rtmiarkablc. 

That the efengated pagoda of Burma at the present day is ’the lineal dosoondant of the 
dagoba of Buddhist India there oan bo little doubt, Imt, owing lo tho numrrcmic of ancient 
types in modern times, all that can be predicated of any particular samplo from form alone 
is that the greatly elongated spiral form is not likely to date beyond a century, or so 

«o Portnffuoao, throupfh (?) Arabia, form <»f tliu Talainiif MAttitma Hurtrawti Mf^kUiuui (Hjui ulHt> tJrawfurd, op. cit) 
!s= P^i, Muttiina, In Wilson’s Ufirnnw. War, 1827, it arrears as Maiitaiua. 

A devout wt/t/fU, or suliordinato ma^istrato, cauMcd tlionaKodiiatl’hiiifhiio ho wlnk^-washod in honor of now 
year’s day, 1254 (B. M. — 14th April 18(i2). Thoro is no jfroai^r flontroyci* of iummohI, iiumuninitH in tho wor^ld than the 
dovoiit Burmese “rostonir” of Hacr«<l buildinp^s. His «ioi«mfs at Huihlha day A tti tK7<i oausorl tin* iloputati cm thither 
of Rajeudralala Mitra on behalf of thelhmiiyal Uovornmont, androsulkMl intlio now wolbknown voluim<, limidha Oaydt 

«« SiiihaloRo visitors havcj rextoffnissod this. B. B. Vol. H. p, 717. . , 

6S PorguHson, IncZ. Ar«/df.. Oh. viii. and pp. ft’, Anderson, Mnnttultty lu Mumirn, 18: 8trottell, Ficfus 

masHcH, 4, 4S : Yulo, Ava, 172, 

^ There is a minor iiistanoe at MartUiban <»f obvionsly no iiyrrat a^o itt thc» S.-K, txirnor <»f tho ootirtyard of the 
MyS-p ndAn Pajyoda. This d^tjahi, for one ran hardly ou 11 it anything oImo, is a <*ylindri<'al struoturo ten feet high 
and tenfoot in diamotor, surmounted by tho usual JJurnu'Mj pagodaspiro and /* <3, It rises otit of Ibreo Hcjuaro terraces, . 

oyidofitly HuporiuipoHud on an edd baso. All tho cirnainentutloii is inodt^rn IturmcHO! four niches 
the of the cylinder, and four imnnssthas at tho corners of the uppermust terrace. 

«« PflUllamosChAlAmaiii, liAjaehAlAijiani, UAjamanitdiAIa. 

«« Spelt Chaoh3c6nS^,pron. Sitkaing and Sagaiwg j Pfip .lAyapwra, 

inscriptioii of great historical importanco In the courtyard— txVIe Tulc. Ava, p, flA and Appx. B. 
Of this I have lately procured a haxtd copy. •» Soe V ulc, op, cU, p. 160. 
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back. The great sample of the elongated style is the Shwgdag6n at Rangoon, which is 
historically known to have been continually enlarged (t. e., to consist of a series of pagodas 
built over smaller ones), from the days of Biny^warfi. (1446—1450 A. D.) and Queen Shinsibii 
(1453—1460 A. D.) of Pegu to those of S‘inbyuyin (1763—1775 A. D.) of the^Alompra 
Dynasty, under which last ruler it finally attained its present shape and height in 1768 A. D. 

I hope in due course to return to this important subject later on and to examine the pagoda 
forms of Burma in detail. 

10. The Shwd^J&yaxmg at Pegu. 

The enormous recumbent figure of Gautama Buddha^ the Shw5?Jftyaung, as it is 
called (see Plate XVII.), in the Zainganaing Quarter of Pegu, has been noted by Mr. Taw Sein Ko 
(arbte^ Vol. XXI* p. 384). This evidently was one of the sights in days gone by of a part of 
the town that was set apart for the priests, .for the Kalyani Plug is not far distant, the forgotten 
pagoda with its huge tank in Mr. Jackson’s Garden {anie^ p. 340) is close by, and the MahachSti 
Pagoda is not far off. It had an enclosure of its own surrounded by a wall. It is now a very 
prominent object of red brick on a platform of squared laterite blocks, but the restorers have 
begun on it and plastered the face already, and no doubt the efforts of the pious will, in 
time, result in the plastering of the whole body. To the antiquarian it is remarkable for having 
a lost history. It is probably about 400 years old, and yet there is no history at all attached 
to it 1 What story there is about it is in fact an 6x;ample of the utter extinction that at 
times overtakes an Oriental deltaic town upon conquest. Pegu was taken by Alaungp*aya 
in 17S7 A. D., and utterly destroyed for a generation. So completely were the inhabitants 
dispersed that, when the city was repopulated under S*inbyuyin, who conciliated the Talaings, 
about 20 years after its destruction, all remembrance of this image, 181 ft. long and 46 ft. 
Jiigh at the shoulder, had disappeared I And this, though* it was within a mile of the new 
town and surrounded by monasteries! The place on which- it was sitaated ha^ become^ 
dense jungle, and the imago itself tuyned into what appeared to be a jungie-coverod 
hillock, or at best a tree-hidden ruin. In IS81 the Burma State Railway ran past Pegu, 
half a mile of the image, and laterite was required for the permanent way. A, local 
, in searching for laterite in the neighbourhood, came across a quantity in the jungle, and on 
clearing the place xmcovered the image, which has ever since been an object of venerariou. 

A similar complete depopulation seems to have been effected at Bassein about®® 1760 A. D. 
by Alaungp‘ayfi, for the British Burma Oazett&sr accounts for the absence of native histories of 
Bassein by the utter destruction of the town that then took place. 

11, Som^ details of the Platea. « 

Plate J. * 

The small figures in part of a circle at the top of the drawing represent the 0 ? 

Church, seated round the Buddha, who is not visible in the plate* I have a cunous browu 
glazed brick from WuubO, which shews four figures seated in a ta^tmng or za^att It is 
inscribed with the words, iu clear Burmese characters, *^Tatiya Bahgh&ganidkth which in 
Burmese would be read Tatiyct Ping^dyanuHti’ haUi and may be translated, ‘Hhe picture of the 
Third Convocation hearing the precepts of the Buddha.” Tiratf, to the modern Burman, is one 
of the early convocations of the Buddhist Church rehearsing the teachings of the Buddha; yanattn 
is the holding of such a convocation : Jiavt means ^^having the appearance of.’ It is iwia verb.'® 

A careful comparison of the figures shewn in this Plate witli those described in the next 
will shew that the figures of the Pann Cave are identical with those of the Ebgun Cave in point 
of age and character. ’ 

See antSf p. 18, There is a jreouxnbent Buddha at Peohahxm in Siajn 145 ft. long ; se^ Bowrhig s Stcwn, 

. 1. 167 : and one in Bangkok, 166 ft* long, op. cU., 1. 4J.8i- * mi. r, v -i. ' 

7® This * Third Convocation ' is a great landmark in Burmese eccjesiastioal history. The Burmans mean by it 
A«6ka’(i Third Ootmoil, which, aeoording to thsm, wa,s h«ld in the Tewr of Beligion 235,2M=M7 R 0. aooord- 

ing to tjiem, it was as a r^sujt of this Convocation that they adopted the Buddhist faith. See Bjgapdet, Lye ana 
Legend 11. 189 ; ante, p, 16« 
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BmplamKon of Indeoa Flats la* 

Kgures (1) and (2) are Wo figures on one throne (paZinS?!). %. (1) ig the Buddha in 
priestly costume. Kg (2) is the Buddha as ZabhbadS. In this case the sole of the right 
foot xs not exposed. The material is wood. Fig. (3) is a “Shto Buddha.** Priestly 
costume j the sole of the right foot is not exposed : material, wood. The same is to be said of 
figs. (4), (9), (11), (12), (13), and (14), all carved in a series of thrones or i-a 
piece of wood ; also of figs. (83), (34), (40), (41), (43). Fig. (36) shews the same in stone. 

Figures (5) aud (6) are priestly disoiples in the attitude of adoration: materiaL wood 
So is fig. (7) : material, stone. . ^ 


Figure (10) is very interesting as being a ** Cambodian tover ’* in wood, the 

four Baddhaa of this dispensation, Kafcusaindha, K6ciagamana, Kasapa, G6tama. * 

Figure (8) is Zabhbadd in the attitude of submission to the Buddha after his con. 
version : material, wood« 


Figures (15), (16), (17) and (18) shew the Buddha seated in the coils of the serpent 
Ananta, as qu a throne. The serpent is three-headed : the three heads being grotesqued and 
conventionalized in true Burmese fashion. In both these instances the Buddha has both sdes 
exposed ; material, ‘vrood* 

Figures (19) and (23) shew 'vrhat is known in Burma as a “ Sftmese Buddha” {Y6d^ayit 
P^ayd). It is winged after the fashion of Indian and Sinhalese Buddhas : material terra-cotta. 
Fig. (36) exhibits the same iu stone. 

Figures (20) and (87) shew the Buddha as Zabfibadd: material, wood. Fig. (24) 
exhibits the same in terra-cotta: and fig. (89) in 'stone. So does fig. (42) in stone. Both 
soles are exposed, probably, iu each case. 

Figures (21) and (22) are two figures of the Buddha as 2Jabftbad8 on onethrobe. 
case the sole of the right foot is not exposed 5 material wood. . ' ^ 

Figures (25) and (26) exhibits the Buddha in priestly costume, both soles expensed j but the 
type is antique. 

Figure (26) exhibits the head of the Buddha of the ShSn type in plaster* 

Figure (27) is the background in wood of a throne and had originally an image fixed on 
to it. It is ohiefiy interesting as dhewing symbols of the snn and moon (<?), one above the 
other. 


Figures (29) and (30) shew the janitors of a shrine, mnch in the fashion common On 
doorways in Ceylon and in Cambodia. Material, wood. Compare Plates IV. fig. IfX. %. 8, 
XIT, fig. 16, of Forohhammer’s Report o% the Antiquities of Arahan for sim^ur %ur6e. 

Figure (81) is an image of Mabbndayd in terra-cotta. 

Figure (38) shews two images of the ** ShSn Buddha” seated on ihe saine throne: material, 
wood. 

It will be perceived that the pagoda, at the foot of which the images have been placed, has 
been broken into for treasure. This pagoda is that shewn again in Plate Y. 

Bate Jit 

Tills plate shews the elevation of the Entrance Hall of the Kbgun C&ve, which is alluded to 
in p. 336, ante, where a sketdl plan of it is given. An examination of the plate through a 
magnifier will shew the extent to which the roch has been ornamented by lines of terra-cotta 
tablets, stuck on by cement and faced for the most with representations of the Buddha seated 


n spdt 





iu priesfcly costume, or as ZabfibadS. See Plates XVL and XVIa, and also anie, p. 334^ where 
a full-sized representation of the bac'k of one of these tablets is given. 




2niUz Plah 0 / Hah IK 
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JBnofplanation of Ixodex Plate IT, 


This Plate shews the mural decoration of the K6gun Cave to consist mainly of terra-cotta 
tablets, faced with representations of the Buddha, seated as already described. But a few fects 
are brought prominently to notice in it. 

Figure (1) is the recumbent Buddha of not an unusual type. 

Figure (2) is a seated image of the type explained below, p. 354, Plate VII. 

Figures (3), (6) and (13) are representations of the Buddha preaching, a form which 
IS very rare in modern figures, but which must have been common enough when these 
caves were decorated. I have photographs of a fine set of very ancient type in wood, now at the 
Shinbinkuji Pagoda in Talokmy6, which were taken thither from the l>itsaban Hill at Legaing, 
the ancient Vanijjagama in the Minbu District, one of the oldest sites in Upper Burmah.^3 Qne 
of these is now set up (restored) at the 86lS Pagoda in Rangoon. Figure (13) has been 
accidentally cut out of the Plate, but is in the original photograph. 

Figure (7) represents the Buddha with his I>ab§k, or begging bowl. 

Figures (8), (9), (10) and (12) are interesting as shewing images of the Buddha (Shan 
type) with one sole only exposed. Fig. (11) she^s him as ZabubadS with a septuple tiara on 
his head. 

* 

Figure (4) also shows the great hexagonal ornamented stalagmite, which is to be better seen 
on Plate VII, 

Figure (5) exhibits the damage, almost universal in pagodas found in or near the Oaves, 
and done in order to get at the contents of the treasure chamber- See ante^ p. 333. 

The day when this Cave was visited happened to be that of the annual new year's feast, 
and a couple of boys, worn out with the fatigues of the festival, are to be seen asleep in the 
foreground. The human figures in the photograph are useful to shew the proportions of 
various objects shewn. 

Figure (14) is an inscription in modern Burmese characters on plaster, which has partly 
peeled ofip. The figures 2157 can be made out on the original photograph through a magnifier- 
Given that this refers fco “the Tear of Religion," or Anno Buddhas, it yields the date 1613 A. D. 
At any rate the inscription is worth looking into, for there should be no difSculty in reading it. 
Its situation is marked in the sketch plan, ante, p. 836. 

^ * Plate 7. 

This stews a pagoda which has been twice dug into in search for treasure.’'* * 

Of the mural decoration the objects of chief interest are a prominent figia® of the Bnddha 
preaching, and the small alabaster figures placed in hollows and on ledf^ein ^e upper pert of 
the rook. ^ 

The boys in the foregrotind are some of those, who had come ie be present at the new year 
festival noted in describing the last plate. 


Plate VL 

This plate gives a view, shewing the way into the Jfoin flail from the Entrance Hall, and 
shews that the decoration of roof and walls by means of plastering ^ erra oo 

tablets extends even to the reofses of the Main Hall. It also shews nrefnlly the extraordinary 
richness of the remains and th e confusion, into wbish they have now a en. ^ 

T2 S^teT^olXXl. p. m; Vpl.XXIt p. 6. _ about Eangoon a 

This xH the pagoda which appeats m Plate to. Alexande^, ^ w ^ 
good deal of thxa land of daimage was dtxe to the European troops in the rxxs ar. 
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In many samples in this Plate, notably in figs. (1). (6), (7) and (9), it will be observed that 
the right sole is not exposed : and this in instances where the figures have obviously been built 
HP of brick and plaster. 

Figures (2) and (3) represent devotees in an attitude of prayer, and so does fig. (6), 
giving the back view of a favorite attitude. 

Figure (4) is a sample of a “ Y6d‘aya P‘aya/' 

Figure (7) is especially interesting as being that of the Buddha enthroned in the jaws of 
a gigantic three-headed serpent, figs. (8), (8). (8). Each head has been conventionalized in 
the manner already described. I possess a fine example from Amarapnra in wood of tbe Bnddha 
seated on a throne, canopied by a seven-beaded serpent, but the example in the Plate is, so far 
as I am yet aware, unique. • 


Plate 7IL, Plate Vlll.fig. 2, Plate IX., Hate IXa, Plate XII., Plate Xm., 

Flate XVm fig. 1, 


Plate XV. fig, 1 exhibits what is known as the Kyaikp‘1 Kyaikp*un, or simply ^ the 
Eyaikp^uni, Pagoda near Pegu. The remaining plates exhibit glazed bricks found in its 
neighbourhood, or in Mr. Jackson’s Garden in the Zainganaing Quarter of Pegn, or presumed 
to have come from these two spots. 

I think an exaraination of the Kyaikp^un Pagoda may throw light on the probable origin 
and date of these peeuliar bricks^ which 1 take to be conventional portraits and commemo- 
rative of devotees. 


Xow the KyaikpSin Pagoda, a hngemass of brick 90*ft. high shews, I think» the 
inhiienoe of the Cambodian style of architeotnre. That is, it is a solid square brick tower, 
on each face of which sits a huge figure of one of the. four Buddhas of this dispensation, 
Kakusandha, KOnagamana, Kaasapa, and Gotama. Compare this plate with those given in 
Fergusson’s Indian Architecture, fig. 378, p. 680, and I hardly think that there can be mueh 
doubt about it. I have also a curious series of coarse chromolithographs by M. Jammes of his 
visit to Angkor Thom, which confirms this view., The extension df Cambodian, and later of 
Siamese, power, for a time, as far west as Pegu can, I think, be shewn historically.^ The 
Siamese infiacnco seems to have been strongest in the latter part of the 13th and early part of 
the 14th centuries ; in the 15th century we find the native Talaing Dynasty firmly established. 
The Cambodians wore overthrown by€he Siamese in the 34th century, and their influence was 
not apparently felt in RamannadSsa after the 10th century. So that, if tbe Cambodians bad 
a band in tbe design of this tower, it must date back at least to tbe lOtb century, 
and to its being a well-known structure in Talaing times in tbe 15th century we have the 
testimony- of the Kalya^i Inscriptionfl, in which it appears as the Mahabnddharfipa near a feny 


over the Y6ga, or Pegu, River.^® * 

Plate XIII. goes to further shew tbe influence of Cambodian art in this region. The 
glazed brick shewn here is from the Zainganaing Quarter of Pegu , and the costume of the 
figures is strongly Cambodian 

Plates JX. and IXu exhibit two couples of figures of the portrait class, both, I believe, from 
Zainganaing. They also .shew two versions of the inscription described ante, p. 343 f. 
Plate IX. shews the inscription as described, and Plate IXa shews it in a mom cursive form, 
which is interesting on that account. Apart from the testimony of the inscription t e costume 


M Sqo ante, Vol. XXI. p. SSS: There is in the Vh&jre Museum a small stone obj^eet (broken) with tee four 
Buddlias seated back to baok. It was taken from ae neighbonphood of iie Kyaip'm Bi^oda, 

beena votive model of it. m Baohamm-Hamiltott’s « Account of aeBebgion and lateiai^fae “ 

AriaUe IResearelhee, vi., 28S, the Pour Buddhas turn up as Ohauohasam, Gonagom, and Gotoi^ I ^ 

TrtweU, Vol. ii. p. 284, they are Kankathan, Gaunagflu, Eathapa and Pandama, and m SiMase, Kakaaan, Konagon, 

Xasap and Xodom. m a * ah 

w See Phayre, Hiatory of Burma, pp. 6S-66 ; ante, Tol. XXI. p. 377. Mte, p. 4b. 

, w But see ante, p. 844 f as to a possible Siamese .origin for these figures. 
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of tlie .figures is Siamese or Cambodian, as also are the costumes of similar figures, in Plates 
VIII. fig. 2, IX., IXrt, and XII. from the sfune place. The figures are not clothed in 
Burmese fashion. ‘ 

1 would draw att.ention to the head-dress of these figures, because if compared witli 
that of the “ Shan Bixtldhas” and manj non -Burmese figures shewn in Plates I«!, IV., VI, and 
VII., as found in the caves about Maulmaiii, it will bo seen that they arc identical, and 
give us a clue as to when they must have been dopositod. 

In Plate VII., at the point indicated in the index plate below, is a remarkable seated figure 
of the Cambodian type, as shewn in Plate XIIL 



twhr, h Vhth 17/. 

Close to the Kyalkphin w a largt^ metal inmgt^ of iIh* Bmltllm overgrown now by 

the roots of a huge tree. In the illu.st.raiitnj cd‘ thin in Plnfe VIJI. iig. 2 arc t(^ Iw seen 
specimens of glaaed birndm, shewing prueiHely the e lass of ‘janiraiU^ above (IcHeribed. The 
inference is that whatgver the date of tho Kyaikp^uii Pagoda itsolf may be, that is also 
the date of the bricks Hoeu !*i tho Plato, 

J^ainganaing Quarter, wlumco tlmsr figures mmv., min l»o most safely 
to a tu ne before Dhammaohut! (the iniildle of the loth erntury),?® and if 

liowovur, not built till tUt* lUth ecutupy, and tho Kalyfi|; 
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date of the Kyaikp^an Pagoda is to be placed earlier than the 13th centnrj, we get a date 
for these glazed portrait bricksi mz., at the latest the 10th century A. D., and by analogy a 
similar date for the deposit of similar votive offerings iii the caves. Assuming the remains to be of 
Cambodian origin, then, as the Cambodian power lasted in these parts from the 6th to the 10th 
centuries, the period between them would be that in wMch the bulk of the older deposits 
inost have been made. 

To sum up the evidence so far available, it may be said that the older cave remains, if 
Oambodian, date between the 6th and 10th centuries A. B.: if Siamese, the date must 
|)e put forward to the 13th or 14tb century. 

' JPlaj^e VIIL fig^ 1, and Fhtes X» and XL 



Index h Plate Vllt» fiff* 1. 

Plate VITl, fig, 1 shews selected specimens from the collection of glared tetoks from Pegti 
(see ante, p. 840) in the Phayre Ituseumi Kangoon. Some are said to have come from Syria^ 
but I cannot say which. They are sufficient in number and variety to shew the point of t e 
remark already made that the whole set must have represented the nterc!!^ battle, ^ ^ “ 
defeat of an ogra army* The march oE armed ogres is depicted in figs. (18), (14), ( ) , ( > 
and (17) ! the battle in figs. (1), (2), (7), (8); (9), (10), (11) and (12): the flight m figs. (6) and 
(18) : the defeat, as shewn in attitudes of supplication, in (3), (4), (5^ and (19). 

Plates S:. and XI. shew Bome sitiiiiftf figftteS to those in.tHisinstrnctite Hate m 
detail. In Plate X. iwo couples o£ the ar^.marchingare shewn, and one, fig. ' ° i 

Pigure (4) TOpresenta the prisoners, W4 ’jPonkett in the tight fitting drawers, or ® 

the lower orders of the Malays »jid.01a)iiei». The trunk 1^ ^ 
still, are bare. Plate XI, exhibits the batlie b figs. .C®)> (^) ® 

flight. ' ^ _ 
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The figures are further extremely instructive in the matter of oostmae, and how instructive 
in the matter of arms, the accompanying drawing, taken by Mr. D. M. Gordon of the Burma 
Secretariat from the original bricks, will shew. 



• i ft” »' % (2).* 

7 ??; o ' f if “f IcftiM ift 

W, w, (fig. (6) has a peculiarly Indian attitude and appearance), (0), (14) i wmare shields 
( jf bamboo) in fi^, (9), (10), (13) : a Malay Itrit in fig. (14) j a wooden mallet in fig, (IS) ! an 
opposite bow, with arrow in fig. (12) (the arrow appears to have palm-leaf 'feathers’)*, 'i 

a KaoMtt cross-bow and arrow in fig. (U)i and a quoit in fig. (7). - 
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Erom Plate XI. fig. 8, 1 extract two more varieties of armament : an are and a pestle.^® 



The two axes and the.drnm below are taken by myself from bricks in the Phayre Museum, 
which are not shewn on the Plates. 



Many more forms could) I think, be made out from a careful examination of the whole 
no brioks in the Muaeum, but enough have been given to shew the valne of these brieks 
historicalljt 

I would, however, warn antiquaries that it is quite possible that these hricks represent the 
TdmaxAt, which is the Edwdyana in' disguise, and that it is not, therefore, to be a®umed from 
them that such foreign articles as the composite bow and the round embossed shield Mhibit 
anything more than what the artists had seen in pictures. 


FUtiea XXlTa, XIV. and Xlf'a. 

These represent Boulpturad stones from Thatdn. One would say that tlwy- 
. in Burma, were it not for the description of Pag&n in Yule’s Jva, p. M, and 
p. 69.S0 They arc jmW faeU Hindu, 

reading of the symbols carved on them.»i But 1 think BajendralAla , 

Gayd, p. 138 f., are instructive in this oonueotion, os 

Buddhism are mixed up in Buddhiirt sculpture in Gay4 itsellf. ® * 

inscription was found at the foot of an image of Biva and PArbat . [page ). 

The headUdcessas of the figures are remarkable, presUimng them to ^attribnted to 

theCve U^lUb. a., .r. p~.ti.iJl? th. «»n. tfa... .»nb»ua t. 


T» One of the “ elephants ’’ in Plate X. fig. 2, has a ^ jjjg Siam, p. 150, 

w Orawfurd’s reiuarks, page 70, in explanation, I think, tat the g ■* Somaonestions pntSo our 

Craufurd makes the following statement, which may wa saw in the temple, elucidated a 

Visitor upon the present oocosion, r espeoting the origin of the + -a +w «ia imaeee in question were brought 

pointof some oonsequenpe in the history of Hinduemig«ttomJh^^^t^*^^J^^»^^,^ 

to Siam from Western India in the year 765 of the vulgar era of the J Westom India and Siam a fuU 

of our time. This fact, if correct, proves that an intsroourse su^tod between Western xn 

eentury before Europeans had found their w^ to the latter country. 

»» See ante, Vol. XXI. p. 881. 
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Cambodian origin, ante, p. 354, and, for the matter of that, approach very closely to those 
noted in JBtuUha Qayd, Plates XIII., XXI. and XXV. 

G-iVen that these stones represent Buddhist sculptures, they would shew tthat the 
Tantrik or Northern Buddhism was once prevalent in the neighbourhood of That6n ^ 
a view confirmed by theromarks raatlovm/e Vol. XXI. p. 381, concerning the “Hindn” nature 
of the glazed tablets round the l>ajap‘aya, and further by the presence of the image of 
Mahfindayfi in the Caves. 


Mahdndayd, resprcsents the Earth Goddess, Vasundharft, who is the Vasudhftra of 
Cunningham’s Jf«//d4od/it and the P^thivl D6vi <if Kajcndnilala MitnuSS Slie is Vajra- 
vftr&hl and Vajra-kftlikd,, mother of the Buddha, jwrcording to the Nori hern belief. Her 
• imago is, at Buddha Gaya, often distinctly Hindu in type, with 4, C, and even 8 arm's.** As 
Mabfindayi she is to bo seen in Burmese'sciilfitnreH in many plaiscH, notably at the MahAmnni 
Pagoda a4 Mandalay, and I am, as at present iwlviseSl, sii-ongly inclined to bold that the four- ■ 
armed female {,?) figure in PJato Xllbt is 8imi)ly VasudliAra.** It should also bo noted that 
Kajendralflla Miti-a points out, at p. t! of his /Unlilha Lhijd, that her cult api)earod very early 

in Biiddliisnh ^ 

• 

The presence of Tantrik Buddhism in Burma is a point of more importance than it 
wo^d at first appear. The usual heliet, bused on hntal tradition, is that the B-urmatis got 
their Buddhism through Puli from Ceylon. This belief does not, however, stand historical 
criticism as clearly as it should to bo nndoniahly comud,*" und If it ean bo shown tliat the • 
sculptural remains all over the country .are of Tantrik origin, the opposite theory, based on 
criticism, that the Burmajis really got their culture and roligiou overland, or hy sea, from the 
^ Nortli, will gain overwhelming support. 


Hero, at any rate, is a pretty bit of evidence of the early presence of Northern 
Buddhism in Thatbn from a Jiativo writer of much learning on the points of which he treats 
Sarat Chandra Das, in his Imliau FautUk in tlin Uuil of Siww, p. 50 f., gives a short life of 
Dlpafikara Srljflana> Atlba, and says that he “ was horn A. D. 880 in the I'oyal family oi 
Gaur at Vilcranuunpur in BafigAla, a country lying to the Must of VajrAsana (Uuddlia GayA) ” 
His name was Chandragarbha and ho wtis oduoated by “the sago Jm, -i, ,m amtMt adept 
“Ho acquired proficiency in the three p7«teof the four olassus of the Jihiayfina BrAvakiis 
in the VaisSshika pliilosophy, in the three ?,//«&•« of the Hahfty&na doctrine, the higk 

metaphysics of the MAdhyaralka and yagAcharyaHcliools,. ami the four of Tantras 

Having acquired the reputation of bekg a great paijujit in the SftBtras of the TlrthUtas he 
defeated a learned B.-Ahmat.i in disputation. Then preferriug the practice of religion to the Le 
and pleasures of this world, ho commenced the stuiiy of the inoditativu sciunco of the linddhistt, 
which consists of the t/^mhshd of the three sttuiies — morality, nn‘«lifatioii and divine 
karmng ~ , and for this purpose ho went to the nihdra of ICriHhi..aKiri to roceive his lessons from 
Ruhula Gupta. Hero ho was given the seoret name of (Jnhyajfiuna Vaiiu, and Initiated into 
the of esoteric Buddhism. At the ago of ni»ut,<.en ho took the mmre.l v<ms from 

Sila Raksluta, the Mahusdiig ika AeliAryg of Odantapuri, win. gavo him tlio name <.f Dipankara 

at Huddhu OsyAWgre til* 

*8 Buddka UaytX, p, 1,'J9. • 

“For a thomuKlily Tantrik wmooptionof VaHimilJuirA mm. Kurclihamtiior, n« Ant. iitArakan, p. 19, 

matlA Viwiinilljai-A, whonr uxttuitiiirwunmSatCUHif/.ynsn*. miiwaaoisdi''' 

£.7..r" 

voi. IK. t.. ad.-!.', uu 
® *” «»i», Vol. XXI. p. M IT., and ante, p. ICS tt 
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SrijMna. At the age of thirty-one he -was ordained in the highest order of Bhikshn, and also 
given the vows of a Bddhisattva by Dharma Rakshita. He received lessons in metaphysics 
from several eminent Buddhist philosophers of Magadha.” He was in short a ^ieal 
ITorthern teacher of the time* 

Novir Sarat Oliandra Das goes on to tell ns that Dipankara on account of these divers 
attainments, which moved hie mind variously in different directions, resolved to go to A-chftrya 
Ohandraklrtti, the High Priest of Suvarijadvipa. Accordingly, in the company of some 
merchants, he embarked for Snvarnftdvipa in a large vessel. The voyage was long and tedious, 
extending over several months, during which the travellers were overtaken by terrible storms. 
•At this time Suvarnadvipa was the headquarters of Buddhism in the East, and its High Priest 
was considered the greatest scholar of his age. Dipankara resided there for a -period of 
twelve years, in order to completely master the pure teachings of the Buddha, of which the 
key was possessed by the High Priest alone.’’ On his i«turh he took up hijf residence at 
the shrine of the Mahabodhi at Vajrasana (Buddha GayA), 

Sarab Chandra Das also remarks, and beseems to be right in so doings that Buvari^advipa 
was Thatdn. 

Also, I cannot help quoting a note by Dr. Host to p. 23,4 qf Yol. I. of his edition of Mii- 
cellamous !Payors relating to Tndo-Ohma in which, after describing Prot Kern’s work in con- 
nection with the Sanskrit inscriptions in the peninsula of Malacca, he says: — **These 
inscriptions conflLrm in a remarkable manner the conclusions to which the recent (1886) 
decipherments hy Barth, JSergaigne, Senart and Kern, of the Cambodian inscriptions 
inevitably tend — viz., that Buddhism came to the peninsula and Camhoja, not from 
Ceylon, but from regions <on the coasts of India, where the so-called northern type of ^ 
that religion was current/* • / ' #* 

That the great medimval revivt^l of Buddhism in Burma was supported by Sonthem influ- 
ence is unquei?tioTiablo, but it os far from proved as yet that the original Buddhism of tie 
country was not directly Indian, in origin, or that mediaeval Northern Buddhism did not greatly 
affect the ideas of the people. As regards the educated, Tantrik worship and philosophy would 
seem to have disappeared, but, under cover of wd^-(spirit) worship, it would seem to still largely 
survive among the people. 

In any case, any such images as those under consideration are worth study, wherever found 
in orier to settle the-feindamental point now raised.. • 

To put the matter fairly before the student, it is right to add here the views that a 
capable Hii9.fl>’U scholar takes of the figures shewn, on Plates XIIIs, XI Y., and XIY^, 
and so I give here verbatim an opinion kindly expressed for me by Pandit Han M^an 
Yidy&bhfishan, who has no doubt as to the Yaishnava nature of the stones. He writes 
-‘Plates XI Y. and XIY^a illustrate "the Ananta-sagyA of NarAyaaa (Visb^), i. e., Yish^u is 
irepresented in human form slumbering on the sorpent 6 Asha, and floating on the waters before 
the creation of the world, or dxiriiig tlie periods of temporary annihilation of the universe. 
The figure at the bottom of the Plates is that of NarAyana with four arms. He is floating 
on the waters reclining on the serpent SSsha. In Plate XIYa the hood of the serpent is 
'Visible. Two of the moat common names of Yishiiu are Chatur-bhuja (four-armed) and 
Ananta-iay.ana (he who sleeps on the serpent Ananta). From the lotns 

three gods of the Hindu irifed, ^ BrahmA., Yish^iu and MahAsvara. The three stalks gf the 
lotus are very clear in Plate XIY. The figure on the right of the triad is Brahma with four 
heads, whence his names vOhatarAnana (fonr^faoed}, Nabhija (navel born), and Ab^a-yfini 
(lotus born). The figure in ttie middle with four arms represents Yishi^u, the saalM or , 
eonch, in his hand (in Plate XIY.) being visible/ The figure on the left m Mahes vara, th.. 
trisiUa in his hand being q^ite plain in Elate XIY. One of his names is risu i. 
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“ Plate XHItf represents Vishnu with four arms. With .one of his loft hands he is 
raising his gadd, or club called Tcaumddaki. The figure on his left is not quite clear, but seeme 
to be an attendant.” 

It will bq observed that there are the remains of an'insoription oil Plat© XZIIa fey the 
p^ht arms of tha large figure. I tried to make it out on the stone and failed, but from a 
plaster cast I had taken enough could be seen of it to determine the claaracters to bo 
Boipnese of the' Eyauksa type. 

' Plate XV. Jig. 2. 

This plate represents the tablet found jin Pegu by Mr- Taw Sein-Ko {ante, Vol, XXI. p-S8S). 
In the Phayre Museum there are thrae more such tablets: one from Pogu arid two from P^^n.®’' 
There is a number of such tablets in the British Museum and in the Soath Kensington 
Museum, brought thither from Buddha Gaytl itself. They seem to be intended to meano> 
rialize in' a «mfl.n space the life of the Buddha, after the fashion, on a much lai’ger scale, 
of the stone slabs pictured by Oldfield, Skotehas frinn Nijpal, Vol. II. p, 56, and quite lately in 
Part II. of the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 

The inscription on this particular tablet, which is in raeditoval Northern Indian characters, 
proves beyond all doubt, in-ospoctive of its general foi-m, that it is a specimen of a distinct 
class of votive objects found in great uumbora at ’Buddha Oayu. In Plato XXIV. of his 
MahdbMU, Six A. Cunningham figures several of the tablets ho found and calls them ‘‘terra- 
cotta seals,” and I think the Iwst explanation of thorn is that given mdt', in Vol. XXI. p. 385, 
footnote, vie., that there was a factory of such Objects at Gay& for the pilgrims, who took 
them thence all over the Buddhist world of the time as keepsakes and roUcH,and presented them 
• to their own places of worship on their return home. The tablet figured in the plate is almost 
, identioal with, the much finer specimen figured by Onnningliamms fig. Ifl, Plate XXIV. 

The only special remark I would make about it is that.tho sox-pentino objects towards the 
top of the tablet (see figure below) are nut serpent heuds, but the leaves vf the hMhi tree, known 
to the Burmese as nyamigymt. 



The ihstitutlon of formal pilgrimages to Ciftyii fi’otn ’Itilnha is pra ved t»y tlio InscrJptlofi# 
there, dated in the 11th century A. D„ and it may bo faii-ly aignml that the ptetenoe of thwi# 
tabUAs in Bag&tt and Pegu le due to the pilgrlmagos mado from tlm fornitn* place in thd 
llth century and from the latter/ under the auspices of the great revivalist king Dhatniaachitft 
in the I6th century, Dhammachfitt is well known to htkve soxit a hirge ]>ilgriiuago to Qayft. 

gM •igo CiaWfUrd’s -(<Va/ p. (ftf, la Porebhalnmer'M BppoH on the Kymkkit Tiititple at 1‘agitn, similar tahlstl . 

VII, and Till. Nos. 15, le and 17, but not doHaribud, I^uyrc, f/iW. a/Ijurmo, p. lib/ 

’ir^SMe tablets » and at doss Oleusat Wfib^stu/ Jdiroufh Unrmah to (Jhinct, p, 57, 
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Plates S.VI. and XYIa, 


As the figures in these two Plates hare unfortunatelj not been numbered, it is necessarj' 
to give indei numbers here, thus : — 


1 

5 

7 


1 

4 


Plate XVL 
2 


8 

Plate XVIu. 
2 


5 


3 

6 


3 




In Plate XVI. all the figures represent terra-cotta tablets from D'ammahS and X6gnn.. 
Figures (1)> (4), (6) and (8) represent the. Buddha as ZabfibadA and Pigs. (2), (6) and (7) shew 
him dressed in priestly costume. Figure (7) is interesting as shewing in the original bad 
gilding, .proved by the figure being now covered with verdigris. 

Figure (3) shews one of three small tablets found in the Ebgnn Gave. I cannot explain it 
further by pointing out that it shews a king seated on a throne with a standing fem^e 
figure on either side of btm and three seated Buddhas, or perhaps Buddha, Sahgha and 
Dharmay over .his head. . . .* *• 

In Plate XVIu we have Fig. (1) the Buddha as. Zabfibad8 and in Fig. (3) Zabfibadd him- 
self kneeling to the Buddha after his defeat. In Fig. (4) we see a specimen of a “Shin 
Buddha," with the right sole not exposed. All these are from Ebgun. Figure (2) exhibits a fine 
plaster head of the Buddha canopied by the grotesqued head of Ananta. This is from the 
Farm Cave._ 

In Figs. (5) and (6) are compared two images in wood, gilt, of priests or disciples praying 
to the Buddha. Figure (5) is one of a modern set from Prome of the “ eight attitudes of prayer.” 
Figure (6) is from Kbgun and is clearly ancient in form. 

Plates XVIII- and XJX. 


The fine situations of many pagodas and religious buildings in Burma has been 
often remarked. The same may be said of many of the cities of the Burmese : — Rangoon, 
Maulmain, Prome, Paghn, Mandalay, Sagaing, Av.h, Amarapura, are all placed in exceptionally 
fine situations. Even fiat Pegu looks well from the river. -'The site of the great, but abortive, 
pagoda at Myingun, opposite Maudalay, is most striking. ^ 

Auotber prominent feature in pagoda building is the habit the Burmese have, 
to the increased merit gained thereby, of erecting, them in difflo^t sitnatio^ The 
greater the difficulty, the.greater the merit This is common to all Burma, and it may 

be said that most difficult and naturally inaccessible hills have pagodas on the top, to 

which is often only to be had by. climbing rickety bamboo Adders up dangerous precipices and 

over deop clefts in the rock*®® 

III Plate XVIII. is given a well-known specimen of one of many similar pagodas in 
the Shwdgyiu District, u e.y in the heart of Rama^ddsa. *Itis only possAle to reach it by 

ttieans of laddersl ** • 

This k&a Iseon notiood by Olemonfe W51liam&, Through Burmah to China, p. 64 « Maloom, Travels, 1889, 60. 
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Plate XIX. shews the approach to the D'ammaha Cave on the Jain River. This plate 
exhibits all the peculiarities above mentioned. It shews the very fine situation of the village 
of D'ammabA, the small gilt pagoda on the summit of the hill overlooking the river, and the 
monastic buildings around it. The hill in the distance is that in which the great cave is 
situated and on its difficult summit are situated no less than three small pagodas. 

The Ongmal Photographs. 

I desire to record fully the origin of the Plates, which Las only been partially noted on 
the Plates themselves. 

Mr. P. Klier of Rangoon took Plates I., VI., Vll., XVII., XVIIL, and XIX. Mr. P. O. 
Oertel took Plates I«, IIL, IV., V., VIIF. Fig. 1, during tlic journey lierein described. The 
late Mr. R- Romanis took Plate IL many years ago. Messrs. Watts and Skeen of Rangoon 
took Plates VIII. Fig. 2, XV. Fig. 1, and at my spe(?iul roipiesi Plates IX., X., XL, XII., XIII., 
Xllla, XIV., HlVa, XV. Fig. 2, XVI., XVIa. Mr. W. Robinson of the Oxford Museum 
took Plate IXa, also at my special request. 

12. — Additional Notes.®® 

The SeuJpf nrcs from Thatiht* 

There is a passage in AnderRou^s Mmitlalmj to M'onmn^, p* 216, which is extremely valuable 
for the purposes of the present discussions, for it seems to Kctde the Northern Buddhistic 
nature of the remains from Thatdn. ** In the khyountj [inoiinHlfOry] which formed our 
residence [at Momien], tliere was a figure of Puang«ku [v*. Pan Ku] tlio Oreator, seated on 
a bed of leaves resembling those of the snored pnthm or lotus, 'iriiis remarkable four-armed 
figure was lifesize and naked, save for garlands of leiives rouTid the ii(»ek and loins. Ho was 
.seate^ cross-logged like Buddha, the two uppormest arms sirctelied out, ftirming each a right- 
angle. The right hand hold a white disc? and the lefl. a red one. 1110 two lower arms were in 
the attitude of carving, the right hand holding a mallet and the left a 

Compare this description with Plato XI If., and there can bo littlodonbt that the two 
representations are meant ft)r i.luj Hamc mythological pcrKoiuige. Ah to Pan Kxi, I gather from 
Mayer’s Ohmesfi Header's UandhonJe^ pp, 178 (umler Pan Ku), 201 (tuidcr 8zc-*ria Ts’ion), and 
876 (Sung Dynasty), that this primordial being of the (‘liincso wuh unknown in*85 B. (5., and is 
not heard of before 420 A. D. Now, according t(» Mitol, lluddhlm^ ]v. 22 ft., Buddhistic images 
and ideas first became* popularized in China IxjtwtH'U 1*2 anti 7S A. B* under the Mmperor Ming 
Ti of the Eastern Han Dynasty, and at once became allied with 'rauiKni, which hud at that time 
already descended to the level of tiic in, digonouH and popular am inistn,®® Further, Pan Ku 
would also appear to bo the couuUtrpart, repivsentativo, or stufctOKHor in art and sculpture, as 
weljas in association, of the Buddhist Dharma as ctmccived by tho Nt>rtlmrn wdiools.®^ 

Til this oonnoction, I may us w'oll note hero, as a prtiof of th<i Kurvivai of Tantrik notions 
among the modern Burmoso, that I have butm for sonui tinio tM»!lec<ing all tlm vernacular 
literature I can lay l^ands on about tlio “ Thirty-sovou Nate,” tXr <?hicf spirits. 1 have amongst 
other documents four complete sets of drawings of Mut 'Phiriy-Kcvon Nats. ’Plio diuwings do 
not agree in numbering or iiomemdatui'o, but they all agree in giving two of the Nitta four to 
six arms each.®® 

I have ah»eady had omiskm io remark that it is easy to nM\\ wp ibHldluHt and Hindu 
sculpture, and to mistake tho fonruu' for Uu* lutfer, VVh’iting, as 1 now am, in Uiohopeof 

w From inforpitioa proeurod 8iu«o tho lujyos ot this artitair^rrirK^fc iTpT ^ ^ 

M See also BoaI, idhist HeconU, Vol. i. p. x. at Siw IOit.4, 0^. eii , pp. 

ihe BtOMes of tho NAta all purport; to bo hlHtorical ami tt» Ktaio who thoy in lihs 'I'hey »oom to 

approach very' closely to tho ‘‘Bamts" of tho IiHlian MiwalmAnK, to tho BhAtiw bf Kioilheni iadm, tmd in aowo 
reapocts to the canomsod »a.iata of Europe. Bowrinjr «howH, Hiam, i. m, thut rtomothiatf \vv\ liko ^tfi-worship i« 
common in »iam* * 
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rousing si/ndents in Burma to a deep axamination of tlie splendid antiquities about them, and 
observing, as indeed one cannot help doing, the unanimity with which they hold that Burmese 
Buddhism has always been what it is now, and their tendency to refer everything Vaishnava or 
Saiva in form to a supposed pre-Buddhistic Hinduism, I would draw prominent attention to 
some remarks made by Brian Hodgson nearly 70 years ago. The caution he inculcates is to 
my mind as important now as it was in those early days of Buddhistic research. 

Writing in 1827 and 1828, he®® says : It is the purpose of the following paper to furnish 
to those, who have means and inclination to follow them out, a few hints relative to the extreme 
resemblance that prevails between many of the symbols of Buddhism and Saivism. 
Having myself resided some few years in a Bauddha country [NSp^], I have had ample opportu- 
nity of noting this resemblance, and a perusal of the works of Orawfurd,®* of BafBes, and of th^ 
Bombay Literary Society, has satisfied me that this curious similitude is not peculiar to the 
country wherein I abide. I observe that my countrymen, to whom any degree of identity 
between faiths, in general so opposite to each other as Saivism and Buddhism, never seems to 
have occurred, have, in their examination of the monuments of India and its islands, proceeded 
on an assumption of the absolute incommunity between the types of the two religions, as well 
as between the things typified. This assumption has puzzled them not a little, so often as the 
evidence of their examination has forced upon them the observation of images in the closest 
juxtaposition, which their previous ideas, nevertheless, obliged them to sunder as far apart as 
Brahmanism and Bnd4hism> 


When, in. this country in which I reside, I observed images the most apparently 
Saiva placed in the precincts of Sangata [Buddhist] temples, I was at first inclined to 
consider the circumstance as an incongruity, arising out of ignorant confusion of the two 
creeds by the people of this country. But, upon multiplying my observations, such a resolution 
gave me no satisfaction. These images often occupied the very penetralia of Sau^ata temples, 
and in the sequel I obtained suflSoient access to the conversation and books of the Bauddhas to 
convince me that the cause of the difBculty lay deeper than I had supposed. The best informed 
of the Bauddhas contemptuously rejected the notion pf the images in question being 
Saiva, and in the books of their pwn faith they pointed out the Bauddha legends, justifying 
and explaining their use of such, to me, doubtful symbols. Besides, my access to the Euro" 
pean works, of which I have already spoken, exhibited to me the very same apparent anomaly 
existing in regions the most remote from one another and from that wherein I dwell. Indeed, 
whencesoever Bauddha monuments, sculptural or architectural, had been drawn by European 
curiosity, the same dubious symbols were exhibited ; nor could my curiosity be at all appeased 
by the assumption which I found employed to explain them. I showed these monuments to 
a well informed old Bauddha, and asked him what he thought of them, particularly therfamous. 
Trimfirti image of the Cave Temple of the west. He recognized it as a genuine Bauddha 

image I As he did many others, declared by our writers to be Saiva! The purpose 

of my paper is to show that very many symbols, the most apparently Saiva, are, notwithstand- 
ing, strictly and.purely Bauddha; and that, therefore, in the examination of the antiquities 
of India and its islands, we need not vex ourselves, because on the sites of efid Saugata temples 
we find the very genius loci arrayed "ivith many of the apparent attitudes of a baiva god. Ear 
less need we infer, from the presence, on such sites, of seemingly Saiva images and types, the 
presence of actual Saivisto Upon the whole, therefore, I deem it certain, as 


“On the extreme resemblance that prevails between many of the symbols of Buddhism and Sawsm.” 
Oriental Quarterly Magaxinet vii» SlSfC; viii. ; Zangwxgee, etc., 133ff. 

♦ w Q. Orawfurd, Bhetches of the BMue, 1792, or perhaps J. Cyawfurd, mstory of the In^arb^reUpelayo. In 
the former work, Vol xi. p. Il7ff., is an aoopnnt of the “ affinity between the religion of, Ssam, China, Japan, and 

Thibet, and that of Hindustan “ the author, remarking in a footnote to p. 117, with the rehgion of 

Pegu we are not much acquainted;b«t, as far asihad been able tolea^, it xs almost the 

In 1788. lioueat, the traveller, sent homo a long account of the ‘ Behgions des Bramas (T ung 

Pao, ix, 7ff.), but it seems to have been official and to have never been published till 1891. 
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■weU that the l^pes of Saivism and Buddhism are very frequently the same, as that the 
tMn ga typifled are, always more or loss, and generally radically, different.” 

Pegu iTars. 

Anderson, English Iniereourse with Siam in the : Seventeenth Century, page 96, gives li 
reference to the Pegu jar, which is a valuable contribulaon on the subject, to prove the spread 
of the article at that time. He quotes “a memomndum. of 1664 preserved in the Public Record 
Office, London, and entitled, ‘The Trade of India as ’tis now managed by the English 
Company of Merchants trading in some parts of it is i' very invallid in comparison of what is 
now drove by our neighbour nation the Dutch.’ ” It states that “many sorts of clothing are 
sent into Pegu, a Port in y* Bay [Bangala] which returncs rubies and readie money, the coine 
or currant money of the place, allsoe Martanans Jatrres.” 

Yule giTfs the quotation from Pyiwd do Laval, already referred to, from the Prench 
edition of 1679 (i. 179), thus:— “Des iarres les plus belles, les miens: vemiset les mieni 
faqonne'es que j’aye veu ailleurs. II y en a qui tienuont antant qn^me pippe et plus. Biles 
se font au Rojanme de Martabane, d’ou on les apj^rorte, et d’ou elles preunent leur nom pai^ 
tonte TIndo.” Commenting on this passage in his edition of Pyrard (i. 259), Gray remarks, »* 
“Mr. Bell (Report on tlse Maldives, 1880) saw some largo earthenware jars at MiH, some about 
two feet high, called rumba, and others large and baiTol shaped, called mdtabdu. The name 
seems to survive also on the Madr^ coast ; e* y., wo find in Mr. P . Brown’s HSillah XHotionary, 
1862, ‘ MartAban, name of a place in Pegu : a black jar in which rice is imported from (sie) 
thence.’ ” 

In Brown’s Dictionary of the Mixed Dialects and Foreign Words used in Telugu, 1854, I 
find, page 88 ; “ Hartabftn, a black Pegu jar; so called because imported from Martaban,” 

Perhaps the neatest unconscious reference of all to the Pegu jar is in Hunter’s Account o/ 
Fegu, 1786, which tells us (page 65) that “a foreigner may marry one of the natives, on which 
occasion he pays a stipulated sum to her parents ; but, if he leaves the country, he is not per- 
mitted to carry his wife along with him. So strict is tho law in this particular, and so 
impossible it is to obtain a dispensation from it, that some men, who have had a great affection 
for their wives, have been obliged, on their departure, to carry them away secretly in jars, 
which were supposed to be filled witli water.’’ 

I may m well summarize here, in tabular form, the history and wanderings of the 
Jar from the evidence alluded to above and ante, page 340f„ including the statements made 
in Yule, Eobsen-Jobson, s. v. Martaban. 


Date* 

PlaoOa 

Namo, 

Author. 

e. 748 

Burma ••• 

*»* 

• 

#*• 



Parker. 

e. 832 

Burma ••• 

•«a 

*** 

aaa 



Parker. 

1860 

India •*# 

«*a 

a*s 


Martab&n 

«s« 

Ibn Batllta. 

0. 1460 

Branco •«« 

••e 

• ** 

*«a 

Martabani 


“1,001 Jmrs.'* 

1616 

Pegu ... 

so* 

*»• 

fee 

Martaban «•» 

f so 

Barbosa. 

1698 

Do. .V. 

• ee 

• «« 

a«a 

Martttuuna ... 

*** 

Linsohoten. 

1609 

PhUippiues and Japan 

eea 

Tiber 

• ee 

Do Murga. 

1610 

Kaldives 


»«« 

M* 

Murtabane ... 

4IW» 

Pyrard do Laval. 

1618 

Portugal 

*so 

• •• 

• aa 

Martabania ... 

•so 

Du Jarric. 


, » Syma WM wreofced in ihe MaUlivo Islands on tha 8nd July 1602, anti was a captive thsro till February iMf, ■ 
wwrt dozing his, captivity that be remariced on the Uartatmn jam, wldgh he saw in the abips from Moser («*• 
^oltlJadhwdChiiarlt), Arabia, and Pew^^ . c-: 
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Pate.' 

Place. 

Kame. 

Author. 

1664 

England 

••• 

... 

Martanan ... 


Anderson. 

1673 

France ... 

• a* 


Merdebani ... 


Gb.lland. 

1673 

Western India.. 

... 

««• 

Mortivan ... ... 


Fryer. 

1688 

India a*. ■.« 

... 


Montaban... 

4tf» 

Dampier. 

1690 

Moluccas 

... 

... 

Martavana ... 


Bumphius. 

1711 

Pegu — 

... 

... 

Mortivan ... ... 

Sms 

Loekyer. 

1726 

India , ... 



Martavaan ... 


Talentijn. 

1727 

P egu ... • 


... 

Martavan... 

... 

Alex. Hamilton. 

1740 

India 

• •• 

.«« 

Pegu Jar ... ... 


Wheeler. 

1820 

Arabia and Persia 

seel 

sms 

Martaban ... 

... 

Fraser. 

1833 

Pegu 

0S0 


Pegu Jar 


Low. 

1850 

Borneo 

•4* 

4.. 

Gusih ... 

... 

Boyle. 

1861 

Calcutta and Maul main 

esm 

PegQ Jar 


Fxhihition Catalogue, 1851. 

■1852 

North Madras ... 

••• 

0 sm 

Martabd.n 

... 

Brown. 

1880 

Maldives 

• 44 

emm 

M4tabdn (Bumba) 

... 

Bell- 


• Some Forgotten Anoi&nt Sites* 

The whole of Bststerjj RamaSSad^sa, now comprised in the Manlmein, or Amherst 
[Kyaikk*ami], District of Burma, having for centuries been the battle ground between 
Burman, Talaing, Shan, Karen, Tating?^^, Siamese, and Cambodian, — the cockpit, in fact, of, 
Lower Burma, — is alive with historic memories and full of old hietoric sites, which, perhaps 
patience and careful study, both of the surface of the country, and of the old 3SfS- chronicles 
and records preserved in many parts of it, may- yet recover to the student- 

Many of these places are now practically unknown even to the local residents, and 
certainly so to the world of orientalists in general- But, in one of the wildest pamphlets about 
Burma that it has been my lot to peruse, €oiy ton's Letter to the Liverpool Ghamber of 
Commerce on the prospects of a direct Trade Route to China through Moulmein, 1870,®® at page 
is preserved a paragraph from a Forest Report of 1848, which has a notice, worth following 
up, of some ruined sites along the I>aangjin river, forming part of the boundary between 
Burma and Siam : — 

Before the occupation of these Provinces by the Burmese, the valley of the Thoungyeen 
was divided into four counties or jurisdictions, extending from Donaw to the Toungnyo range, 
and supported a considerable Talien [Talaing] popnlation- The chief cities, the ruins of which 
may still be traced, were Meerawadie, Doungnuey (now Wiensaw), Dounggryyeen (now 
Ekalaik), and Dong Thoungyeen- These were all situated on the now British bank of the 
Thoungyeen, whilst their rice cultivation lay on the other side of the river, now possessed by the 
Shans subject to Siam-” For these town names read Ddngnwi, Winsb, D$ngjiyin, 

JDdngl^aungjin* All appear to be unknown to any fame, except Myitwadi, which is mentioned 
in the British Burma Gazetteer, II- 797, and again at page 428. This time without any kind of 
mention as to its being a place of ancient historical interest* Mason, Natural Productions of 
Burma, page iii. of the 1850 Ed., gives a story of another site of similar name, Lbngyin, under 
the name Dougyang, in his own peculiar romantic style ; and this story is partly repeated in 
the British Buryna Gazetteer, IL 141, Doonreng s so difficult is it in the present state of 

The author was Becordor of Maulxnain j and for astonishing disenrsiTeness and, to the Anglo-Buman, 
for amuBXQg comments on current local politics, I recommend this production. One gathers that he laved in per- . 
petnal hot water with the (Government, and one does not wonder. 
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Burmese transKteration to identify place names. D6iigyin appears to be a Kare 
according to Mason, who takes the opportunity, as usual, to record the local folk^et 
thereof as the true one ! 



The Kdgm Gave, 

The Missionary, Maloom, travelled about the rivers which centre at , 

in 1835 with Judson, and gives an account, somewhat confused in its outlines, of 
visited by myself. He says that he went to “the three most remarkable — one on 
Gfyieng and two on the Salween,” I gather from his description that these were rospeo 
the D^ammalid on the Jain and the P'dg&t and Kbgun on the Salween, Of the last he 
an account in his Traeels, Yol, II. p. 61f., which is sufilciently gi'aphic to be worth repeating, 
“ The entrance is at the bottom of a perpendicular, but uneven, face of the mountain, inclosed in 
a strong brick wall, which forms a large vestibule. The entrance to this enclosure is by a path, 
winding along the foot of the mountain, and nothing remarkable strikes the eye, till one passes 
the gate, where the attention is at once powerfully arrested. Not only is the space within the 
wall filled with images of Gaudama of every size, but the whole face of the mohntain, to the 
height of 80 or 90 (? 50) feet, is covered with them. On eveiry jutting crag stands some 
marble image covered with gold, and spreading its uncouth proportions to tho sotting (? rising) 
sun, Every recess is converted into shrines for others. Tho smooth surfecos are covered by 
small flat images of burnt clay and set in stucco. Of those last them are literally thousands. 
In some places they have fallen off with the plaster in which they were set, and left spots of 
naked rock, against which bees have built their hiyes uufiisturbed. Nowhere in the country 
. have I seen such a display of wealth, ingenuity, and industry. But imposing as is this 
spectacle, it shrinks to insignificance, compared to tho scene which opens on entering the 
cavern itself, It is of vast size, chiefly in one apartment, which needs no human art to render . 
it sublime, Tho eye is confused, and the heart appalled, at the prodigious oxhibition of infa- 
tuation and folly (set!., religious zeal of a different kind to the writor's). Kvorywhero on the 
floor, overhead, in the jutting points, and on the staluctite festoons on tho roof, are crowded 
together images of Gaudama, tho offerings of spoccssivo agus. Snmo arc perfectly gilded, 
others iucrusted with calcareous matter, somo fallen, yet sound, otlicrs mouldered, others just 
erected. Some of those are of stupendous size, somo not larger than one’s finger, and some pf 
all the intermediate sizes j marble, stone, wood, brick, and clay. Rome, even of marble, are so 
timetworu, though sheltered of pourso from changes of tcraporattiro, that the face and fingers 
are obliterated. In some dark recesses, bats wore heard, and seemed numerous, hut could not 
be seen, New and there are models of temples, hyoumje, &c,, some not laigor than half a 
bushel, and some 10 or 16 feet square, absolutely filled with small idols, Imaped promiscuously 
one on the other. As we followed the paths which wound among the group of fignma and 
models, every now aspect of the cave presented now multitudes of iniiiges, A ship of SOU tom 
could not carry away the half of them,” 
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XIX.--The Approach to the Dhammatha Cave. 
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people of it 174 

Baliugiri, a mountainous country 174 

BaijnS*th on kanna 2'20tr. 

Baii4t Edict edited. 299 

Baladdvapattiana, a city 174 

Bangkok " Dvdrfiyati 4 

bao, derivation of 165 

Bavawai Bdmdyan of Tiirsi DAs, an account 

(4 the 201 

see JBamwai Etlmdyan 201 

Barbara, a people 174 

bark, the island of, 171, 174 woiirci's of 
bark 174 


bas reliefs, Biiddbist, described I 


Basseen, a variant of Biisseiu 252 

Biuaseiu, the nnuie explained, 1 bit*, j == Ktitlion, 4 


Bassien = Baasein 20 

Bassim ==: Bassftin 20 

Battiam = ( P ) Bassein 20 

Buuddha = a Buddhist 


Bean-stalk, Jack and the, Lushui variant of... 79 


Bone Queen, story of the 22 

hrah, old Anglo-Indian for the toddy-palm,.. 24i)f, 
Brahinadova of KAyapura, inscription ©f, 

noted S3 

BmhmajdUiiiitia referred to in the Kalyaiii 

Inscriptions 77 

Brahmapiira, a city 175 

bride, capture of, in folktales 78 

BnhaUS^amhltfj, the, of VarAliamilura; its 

topographical list 109 to 195 

Buddha, imagoof.itmciiveatNegiipattim, 45 : 
serpent canopy of, 33.‘>, and the 

mole, the tale of, lOO; -- (Ismtaina, figures 
of, explained, 340tf. ; old and modern, 
dressing of figmvs of, luigit recum- 


bent figures of, iusiances of 347 

Buddhaghoda, his mission to 'thatdu doubt- • 
fnl, 14; not mentioned in the KalyAui In- 

Bcriptions 14 

Buddhism, Brian H^algonV opinions oi\ 
Korfeheni, 363 Northern, in Biiriim, 
358ff., the Northdrn or Maliayiina 

School came first to Burma, 165 s*-* 'I'ant rik, 


bod, hero in folktale carried away by a tiger 
on his, 76 ; bod and banyan tree, notes on 


variants of the folktale incident 77 

Belgaum District, an inscription in tlio, 

noticed 262 

beryl-mines 174 

Besynga =« Bassein doubtfully 20 

Blmdra, a people 17t 

Bhadrufiva, a people 175 

Bhalla, or Bhilla, a people .175 

Bharata, a people 175 


BliAmtavarsha, one of the ancient names of 


India..,., 175 

Bharukachohha, the modern Broach 175 

Bh&aApura (P), apparently a town 175 

Bhilla; see Bhalla 175 

BhhmirathA, the river Bhima 175 

Bhogaprasthu, apiJiiruiitly a people 175 

Bhogavardhaim, apparently a city or country, 175 

Bhringi (P), apparently a peopk* 176 

BhfluiinAtha, a title given to frogs inKdpAL*. 294 

bhCitapura, ‘ the city of spirits » I 75 

Bhuvanaikavlm, title of yamurakuluhalaPAu- 

ui 

BhAvandkabAhu of Oeylon, IWmAdliipati’H 
letter to, on a tablet of gold 41 


Binay Patirikd of Tul’si DAs, an account of, 2f>7f . 

B'injt Caves described ......327, 339 

fiirbal, oonnectod with a folktale, 321 : his 
son quoted in a folktale as “ young Birbal.’* 321 
%4i iBagH, saves heroine in folktales 100 

bUod, poier of, to turn snako-hero into a 

N&w.o.* lOf, 


ill Burma, 358 ff, {—the preseut 8 outiu‘rn or 
HtuayAna School of Burmese, is a refor- 
mation, 165:--* a short history of, in the 

KalyA:^t Inscriptions 83 

Buddhist sects in (Ceylon, tho thms 3i); in 
Bagkn, 31; the sixatMuttimunagara, 33 ; - 
schisms, early, s— - priests in Ucylon, 

list of celubruted, 44; in Pegu, list of, 48; 
in Burma, munbor <»f, iihuut 1456 A. D.,875 
in Burma, titles grunted to (felebruted, 

44 figures in Burma described, 3l9fl!, 


sites in Burma .....tinif. 

bulls, the island of 175 

Burma, notes on the name, S;— ancient, 

emigration from India lutoMt 7 

Burmese, Sauskfit words in, ; — double 
words in, one lialf PAli, one half Han- 
skpit in origin, 134: -pulusogruphy, nutcH 
on S 


Oambodia is not KampAja 4 

Cumbodlau architecture In Bunuu, 349; dafo 

of 353ff. 

cannibals. 175 

castes veferriHl to in tho Bt^tkaUSamhiid 176 


Oavcii, Buddhist, about. Manlmuin do.seribcd, 
3271f . eav<.w,listof,iu the Amherst district, 
327f.} on the Athirau and Dun&im! Rivers, 

327 s K5gnn, a notj on the, 363}— P%4t, a 

note on the, 336:— Buddhist, at Negapatsm, • 
45 iu Oochin China, 329 in the Laos 
States, 339!-— in Siam, 329 artificial light* 
ing of Buddhist, cases of, 331) and note 
female figures in Burmese Buddhist, rai*e... 389 
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ih<i of Chddi I 75 

i!hjilukyii- Vtkmma-kftla, the em of the West- 
i*in </Jii\hikyu king Vikmm&ditya VI.; 
I'xatniiuiiiott of aoiiie diitea in it ...2V6, 297, 298 

t'kiilukyiiH, a con<{Ut‘Ht of the * ^9 

ClMiopii, Soniya, king of, iogondary account 

‘#»f llin hoIH 

a tdwn or country....,..,* * I 75 

i*han 4 >A ^ Bhr^giilpur 295 

tMiain])Akii ; hoo Clmnrhit^ka 175 

ilitiniunilarfljii Paraiuftra, inscription of, and 

{ifNltgroo 80 

(Miafo^Udka. a pooplo 175 

iMtaudau l*nH 818 

('hanfjia)>a Paramilra 80 

I'itAndi iNiH 824 

rlitiiidrA ,foin h till) Moon in a folktale 817 

i*hiiiitlr»hltAgu river 176 

iMiitudmpurii. 11 city ^170 

C'ituiiflnijotru ihi* in habitants of Ohandi*apura* 176 
* the iNiand of ba 2 *k* 176 

Dhat tttiinuiuru. a people. 176 

vlianiiM ^ string - again the evil eye......... 56 

(jliAnuliU i. Hp^tarenily a town oi‘ country ... 176 

C!|ii;!fli Cfiiiiit }7 „.,*.„.171, 176 

C'lieiltkai the people Ch 6 di 176 

C*hi*raeountry««««««*t.«M*«f«« 171 

< 'herus^ their conneotiem with the H:a 47 A 0 ••• 
Clidrya, the people of the Ch4ra country 176 

Chltui, 29£ 

C’h Imtw^u, ft viliftgd is louiJMmt'thft ••• »< «. SS 

ClihftiMi^mftMth4m, W M. i ttoit* C^floa S9 

C*hltiiir, a people **#••**•••*•••#••••••*♦*«♦«* 17« 

C’liiim *« Uluuuo 4 

(;lunft4i).« ■. BbttmoaBdne!ghbottrliood,41i'- 
ibi! MnliArAjft of, ooBitnuti ft BnddHit 

ctt.if at Nogftjmtftin — 4C 

(’liii)araHbft, difttriot of 4 

‘ flftt'BOMd pooplo ' ..i. ........... 176 

rfcfmwiwM.mo, 'woftreiftof bwk’ 176 

Cbitraddto, B&m&dfaipftti’s omiisary to 

Coy iuB 

C'liitmkiktft, tbu modem Chttrakdt or Clmtar- 
but * 

Cb'du, Ciiontry ^^'6 

Cb<.|«H, ft MS. genoftlogy of the, HI ff. : a, 1 
li.ttif tbotr vouftla, 143 s their ooBneoliioa 
with the M^^yae, 69* «« ftoeoant of their 

ware 

I'tniinrallu, variant of 30°^ 

coliw. of the PMyw. 61 OOPP®*** ^ 
rdja, tfOi- DAnish. »t Tmaqaeba* ...„....117ff, 

oonoh-eheUe, the pliioeft for ohtftiaing ......... 176 

Conroufttion, the Fint Buddhiei, eiladed to, 

Wi tbo Second Btddhiiti •llBd4d to, 16; 
the Third BoddHieli sQttded to 


oorpse-light in folktales 291 

Cosmin = Bassein ; 18 

cowvives, mutual relations of, as exhibited hf 

Indian folktales *218 

curing heroine to marry her in folktales J8f. 

Dddbiya. king of the Damilas (90 B, 0. ) 39 

Dagon, changes of the word, 19 n. : ddgaha, 

27: see Shwfidagdn^.* 27 

Dagong s= Dagon 27 

Dagoon — Dagon #27 

Dakkhina-vihAra of Ceylon, the 39 

dahsMawpatha^ a name for Southern India ... 176 
Dala mentioned in the XalyAni Inscriptions. 32 

Dalanagara = Dala 32 

Ddmara, or DAmara, a people 176 

Pamharasiitiha ParamAra 8l) 

D'ammathA Caves, described ....... ..327f^., 831ff. 

Daadaka, a country or people 4b 176 

Dnndakdvana forest 176 

Pandapitigalaka, a people 176 

DAngyidaung Hill, opposite Prome, legend 

of 160 

Dansborg Port at Tranquebar *116 

Danturaka, a people 176 

Darada, a people 176 

Dardura, a mountain 176 

DArva, a people 176 

D^samdya, a people * W^' 

Dai^pura, the modem Mandasor 176 

DaA&r:M, or D&sftrna, a people .... 176 

Dasdrska, or a people 177* 

date: of estal^ishment of BnddMsm m Bur- 
ma, 17 * Burmese Era,, inetanoea of, in 
inBOriptions, 2, 5 importance of the, in i^e 
, Kaly&ai Inscriptions, 11 : — South Indian, 
discussed, 186 f. ;^.some that do not work 
satisfactorily.. ft... 
dates calculated ...80, 81, 90^., 

DaulatAMd is not HLuen ^siang^s 
capital of Mub&r&shtra... 

Days of the week mehia0ned,’*in recorded 


Sundtay4eft,*ft*-M.wk«... ..42, 43, 97 

Tuesdayvo... 46, 90, 18^, 219 

‘Wednesday...©, 43, 44 (thrice), 45, 46, 

137, 188, 219 

Thursday 44, 46, 94,* 95, 18b 

Pridiiy m'..*.'. * 44, 46, 116n. 

Saturday.. •% 5, 4i, 49, 138, 219, 

Days of the week, names of them as used in- 
recorded dates 

Guru tThursday) §2, lOS 

Ravi (^unday)... — • 

g6ma (Monday) 109 

Sukra (Friday)..*. ....*.*.....^....60, -81, 1C8 
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day, civil, of tlie fortnight, or month, denoted 
by hidi and hadi, mentioned in recorded 
dates: — 

*“foi*mer half ” r— * 


lafc - 




137 

7th 

137 

inth 

1G7 

** latter half’’ : — 


7tli 

I.XS 

12tli 


first fortnight 

*>t,b 

219 

second fortnight:— 

1s+i 

219 

3r(l : 

220 

18th 

219 

dark foftnight : — 

1st 

2, r>, 43 

2nd 2, 

, fi, 42, ' 44 ., I'lfl 

nil 

81 

7th 

5 

8th 

.. 5, 42, 40, 107 

11th 

42, 43, 46 

12th 

42, 4t, 46 

18th 

4-4, 109, 137 

bright fortniglit 

1st 

.......46, 108 

2nd 


Si-d 

81 

4th... 

►l.'i 

5th unMSO 

7th 


.8tll 

9tli' 

40, SO, 82, bil 
. &, C2. 90, 94 

46 

lOtli (in MS.) 

18th 

Uth 

108 

fortniglit not specified i— 
full ttioon 

2. 5, 4(1 


dates; lunar, L c., iiihif mentioned in recorded 

dates 

day, solar, mentioned in recorded daU»R 

3rd 

dth 

20th 

21st 

26th ] 

29th 

80th 

dead, the kingdom of the 177 

“demon guardian of a fairy, 318, 324; of 

heroine 248 

demons, ■with elfdocks 177 

in folktales 190 

Blr^whpija^issft, king of Ceylon 88 


80 

138 

138 

lid 

138 

107 

107 

non. 


DdvdnAih Piyc of the now edicts identified 

with Piyatiasi 800f. 

Devikil, a river 177 

Dhummachdti (of P<‘gu), some .•leeoinit of 
him, 13 described as king uf Uiiiinnafi- 

iiaddsa I" 

Dham ludsok ai’ti j d =s£: A soka 1 o 

Dhainuiavilasiithera ^ 8aripntfa 32 

Dhanuslmiat, a mountain 177 

Dhurinapatfiaiia, a city 177 

Dharmilmnya, a forest region 177 

Bharwsir District, ^ iuHefi[diona in the, 

noticed 296, 297, 293 

diamonds t the ancient places when* tla»y 

were found 177 

pigdn ££» Dagun 27 

Big< »ne = Dagdii 27 

Digumpaeheti is a. Palicized form of Dagun, 

27 ; = &liwd<lag6u PM,gf>da. 7 

Dipahkara Snjfifma, sec Atisa :ir»^£, 

dirghagMoa^ ‘jteoplt* with long in'clcs^ 177 

dii'ghnh^Sa^ * longdiaircd p(»oplo * ...... ......... 177 

dUghd^ya, ‘ long-fac.c<l people ’ 177 

dhi»hthn^ * tho inhabitants of hc»av<*n, or 

dwellers in the’ sky * 177 

dog-faced people ..........f. . 177 

Dogim ^ Dogoime » DagOn 27 

DdhdbuUi of TnlVi D/ls, an tienoniit of the, 

22.1: identification of tho dtVidH ,..l2;iiT. 

Dumha, the Uipsies 177 

Dungjlyin, an ancient site in Burma.. 333 

Duiignwd, an ancient site in Burma ............ 3i53 

Dungthiiuaigjin, an ancient Hit4» in Burma ... ibio 

Dongyin, an an<*a*nt site in Burma 33.'i 

Duugou ^ Daguu 27 

Bravida country 177 

DiAvIdu, *of or belonging to Dravida ’ 177 

drctiniH in folktalt*H 323 

Dultabiumg sou MaJidbimbawA and Bddayi; 

king<if Pronn*. lot): legend about him .*.«.* Ibl 
Dvdrdvatt Bangkok 4 


ears; peopb* with <*arrt like a winnowing fan. 177 
eclipse of tin* imam mentioned in a ri/curdcd 

Inscriptiou 3 

*one*f<ioted [»copie\. 177 

Ekalaik, an aneient site in Burma.. 335 

fdaquidtu *oiiC-fuoicd peoph; 177 

* one-eyed ptHijile * 177 

elephants, the glen of 177 

Ellord, imuktioned in the IhihniS'tmhiftl as 

Velldm 182, 193 

era, the J!nachukka<*xplained, 7 LukHliina- 
nust^na, proofs that i t couisneneed 1 1 ll> A - D., 

107: 7th year of current reign, 137; Iftth 
year of current reign quoted, BOs— IGHIi 
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jfiir from the introduction of the (Buddhist) 
KoliRion into Pu^ama quoted, 30;— 1472nd 
yi‘ur from the establishment of the Eeli- 

pou in Lahkadipa quoted 89 

ri'its nwid in recorded dates 


Anno fiuddh(e(J!naohakka)...2, 5, 17, 33, 


3S, 39 

(■hMi 82 

Chdlukya Vikrama 109 

Kaliyuga 116 note 

liaksiiiiiu^nsdna 107 

Bdka 107, 136, 187, 220 

Sukkdraj ... 2, 6, 17, 30, 32, 34, 42, 45, 46, 87 

Kimhn 108ff. 

Vikrama Samrat...80, 81,82, 83, 94, 98, lOSff. 

eras used m MSS.:— • 

Jaya 95 

Vikrama 90, 97 

rr.a. names of Jovian years used in recorded 
dates; — 

Aiianda..... 137 

Akahaya (Kshaya) 136 

Kliaka .'. .'. 136 

Prabhava 116 

Pramdthin 137 

Sidhftrana 137 

Sttumya 136 

• S&bbnkrit ....116n. 

Sukla.... 136 

Viiv4ra«tt...........t. 138 

Yttva.... * 137 

Ktymology of plaoeauunet ia Burma' 195 

evil eye in Burma '..... 56 

eyes; one.oyed people, 171, 177;— three-eyed 
people 177 


fa<ii‘Si d(^- faced, horse-faced, long.faeed. 


and tlger-faeod people 177 

fairies: famous, 31811.:— names of 824 


*’ Parui ” oaves dosoribed, 3S7ff., 329:1^. ;■ Farm 


as P'ftr:im, name of a Buddhist cave, dls- 

wiBscd .329f. 

fate, written, 279, 245:— heroine destined to 
give birth to the Sun and Moon, 315 ff.:— 

overruled by Paramdiar 292 

/.‘iithor (see hair) magic 276f. 

fri't; one-footed people 177 

«.-ah, eaters of raw 177 

figuros, Buddhist, from Burma esplained * 4 * mi 
of a davotee of the Sun feede children 

when tucked 817 

flute, magic, in folktales, charms animals, 76; 
has no power over cpws, 73 magic, notes 
on variaatsp 76f. references to variantSMi 78 
Fulktales;-- 

Arakaa 

Barma**. 


Hindustan 28Sft., S21 

Lushais..... fSfP. 

Salsette 53ff., 276ff., aOdff, 

Santdli, noted 95 

Among the Sgaw-ETarens 

Western India 1. 213ff., 3l5ff. 

forests, various, of ancient India 177 

fortune, seeking, by a journey in folktales ... 5.3 

foundling, out of the sea, in folktales 2lf6 

frogs, worship of, among the New§.rs of 
292ff.:— given .the title of in 

Nepal, 294:-- called BhUmirAtha inN5pdl.. 294 


G-ajt-hvaya, apparently the modem Dehli ... 173 

Gajapura, the modem Dehli 3f8 

Gambhirikd river 178 

Ganapati of Nalapura, his genealogy, 81; — 

inscription of, noted a 81 

Ga:gLapati I., Z&katiya, his date discussed ... 323 
Ganapati II., Kakatiya, his date discussed... 326 

Ganamjya, a kingdom 178 

G^ndh5.ra country and people..., 178 

Gandharva, the choristers of heaven 178 

Gahg&, the river Ganges 178 

Gamvi of Talligfima, his rebellionagainstthe 

king of Ceylon 43 

Garuhd; see Gumhi, ..^. 4 ....;... 178 

Gaudaka, a people 17B 

Gatiragriva, a people. 

Gavya,a people 0-4.,.* .A..* ... ...... 178 

geographiosl j the M Jnd^, 

and the oountrks, tribes, &c., Ac., accord- 
ing to the Brihai-Sduhhiid ot Ynr&hami- 

«hh'a:..-4 169 to 195 

GhOsha, a people 178 

ghosts of Buropean type in an Indian folk- 
tale * — .......^313 

Girinagara, a city *« .W. ... « i •M. 178 

Qirivraja, a people ....- 278 

glazed tablets and bricks in Burma explaiupd,- 
353, 356f., inscribed tablet from Wunthd 

.described ..w •••..» *»• ... . ..... ... - 347 

glazing, an old art in Burma ...340fP. 

Gobbdi* in the Nlzl>m’s Dominions, the date 

of an inscription at 298 

*God’ among the Karens, 284 and notej— 

afthe ‘father* of the Karens ...284ff. 

G6d&vari river - 178. 

Gola, a foreign people in ancient Buima ... .a. 16f . 

G6lajnattikanagapa = Ayethbma 16 

G61&hgdla, a^^parently a mountain 178 

♦ gold, the regions of 17S* 

Gomanta, a moui^tain 173 

66inatt, a river ♦’ 178 

G6narda, a people 173 

Gop^hala = Gwdlior 81 
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GopSidn == Gw&lior 81 

Gu(^, a people 178 

Gubila, gfeneaology of the, 81 family of 

Medap^la, an inscription of the, noted 80f» 

Guruhfi, a river 178 

Haihaya, a people 178 

hair, golden, of heroine, in folktales, 196 : — 
notes on variants, 17;— of* hero (golden) 
floats down to heroine, 76; — (and skin) of 

hei*1$, colour in folktales — gold. 76 

hair, people with various kinds of...«.. 179 

Hala, a people 179 

Haihsavatimandala s=s Pegu Province of old 

Talaing kingdom 84 

Bnihas vattnagara ss Pegu 84, 46 

Hadisavatipai*a =: Pegu 44 

Hdrahaxira, a people 179 

HaribhuSija srs Laos 41 

HaripuScha ( =s HariblmSja], district of..**., 4 

Hazdra, perhaps ^ the ancient Abhisftra 

country ««« 1 72 

head-dresses, importance of, in Buddhist 


Hdmagiri, a mountain 179 

Hdmakundya, a place 179 

HSmaUla, a people 179 

hCimitages 179 


heroine, birihof, fi*om a splinter run into the 
hand, 78 comes out of mango, 291 ; found 


in a box, 290 drops lotuses when she 
speaks, 248 1 — drowning of, in folktales ... 109 
Hlmavat, the Him£llaya mountains 179 

Hiuen Tsiangj the capital of Mah&r&shtra, * 
mentioned by him without naming it, is 
Ndsik, 115 j — the capital of 

pu-lo is very probably KarijiOl 116 

Hodgson Brian — his opinions on Northem 

Buddhism—.. * 868 

horso-facod people 179 

HQM in the Belgaum Districti the date of an 

insoription at .M ... .«• .•••« 262 

a people 179 

Hima.tnnd in the Dh&rwdr District, the date 
of an inscription at S98 


idoatiflcaiion ~ bypiotures.........,........,,,,,. ,324 

Ikshumati, ariron...., - 1?9 

Ikshviku, appai'eatly a people 179 

image.- description of Buddhist in the D'am- 
inath& CayeS) SSSf-; in the Fum Oaves, 

881; the large deposit of, at the Kdgun 

<• Pave, 887; at Tha^, notes on 84Bf, 

iwposribie task, variant of tho ,...318f. 

ladw, ancient; the divisions, countries, 

^ .tribes, &o., Ac., according to tho Brihaf« 

of Taa?4lMunj4^ 19 g 


Inscriptions edited, 2,98ff., 834f., 848f. : — 

Kaly&ntof Dhammachdti, i}fF.;Pali and 
Burmese, 29it.; PdSQSdaung of S‘inbyuyin, 
Iff. : — Sanskrit and Vaniil, ' 67ff>; a 
Vabteluttu, 67f. s — Six Unpublished — 
account of, k)ff. i — in the D'ammath&Caves, 
884; — K&hohtpnra of SumurakO tlfthala 
P&ncjya, noted, 61 : — Buddhist, at Kbgun, 
noted, 861 Sanskrit, at Tagaung, 7 
on the sculptured stones from Thatdn, 


860: atTranquebur llS 

Irftvatf, a river 179 

islands, various, of aincient India 179 

jackal-eaters 179 

Jain, a possible Digambara figure found in 
Thaton, 845; — literature, Weber’s Cata> 

logue of, in tho Berlin Library 112 

JamWdipa = Burma 44 

Jambupati, Burmese legend about ............ 889 

Jtlna/et-iiMugfal, of Tul’st Dda, an acoount of 

the... 203 

Jatddkara, 'people with thick matted hair’,., 179 
Jajfdsura, 'demons with matfiod hair or elf* 

locke’ ...... 179 

Jathara, or perhaps Jathara-Afiga. a people.. 179 
JatUavarawn, P& 9 dj»i km of MAravarman. . 

86 , 68 

Jayavad^hananagara in Oeyloa 42 

Jdtavana sect in Oeylon, the 89 

JAtavanavihAra, foundation of, in Oeylon (866 

A.D.) 89 

Jdyavaddbaaa «■« the Toungoo District of 

Burma '. 4 , 7 

Jtnaohakka ora, mode of notation used in, 
explained 

e»t«so«seee#eeeeee**esess«teeeseese«eee»e SM T 


Jdtinagara, district of 4 

Jrifiga, a people 179 

‘‘judgment,” a, Saleette version of the idea, 

in folktates 8.3 

Jupiter in Makara quoted in an insoription... 188f. 
JyfishthA, the goddess uf misfoi’tuno 68 

% and p, interchange of initial, in Burmese 

plaoe-munes.... 828 

Kabtr, as a disciple of B&mAnaad 2*27 

ne XabiHa Jldnutffan ............ 258 

£!abitta JSdmdyaa of Tul'et DAs, an account 

of tho, 253f(, : date of, discussed 97 

KoehehAra, a people 179 

Kachohha, the modem Outoh conntiy 179 

Kaikaya, a people I 79 

KailAsa, the (acred mountain. 189 

KidlAvata, a people... 180 

I K ai r ala k a , the people of Kftmla.... ....... ...... 189 
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1C dikaiiya iDynastj'i note ott thecliroiiologj of 

* 32fif, 

Kaliichuri family, genealogy of tlie 82 

Kdliijina, a people or place 180 

Kaiaka, a people......— ,. 180 

Klllakoti, a fortress or city 180 

ICalambu =s= Colombo 42 

IDllaiijana, perhaps for !K&laiijara 180 

Kalliana, notice of the codex arehetypuB, 140: 

—• date of codex 140 

Kalinga country.. 180 

Kalinga Haihayas 8^ 

K4Uuga, the people of the Kalinga country... 180 

Kalm&aha, a people 180 

Kaly&nt is not Hiuen Tsiang’s unnamed 

capital of MahAi4shtra 113 

Kalydi^f, Blind at Pegu, origin of the name, 

W; — deiivation of the name, 13 : — its 
situation, 13 j— object of founding it, 13: — 
date of, 13;— » Inscriptions, their present 
condition, 274f . ; their contents, 14f . $ are the 
ruling authority on consecration ceremo- 
nies, 12 s method of reprodncing the text, 

13 some details of the stones 13 
Kalyai^^itissamah&thdra, title of Suvapna** 

•dbhanathdiui 85 

K&mbdja country and people .1?1, 180 

Kambdja it (P) the Bhftn States •M, 4 
Kamb^MK&gfaapakklM aeot of Buddhists ^ 
(DsilKjt ris« of^ eij^Mnsd 

Karhkad^va Panunint 80 

hanmutioha , » Boddhiit sfMiredtsxh':’ is' 

KampOjt, distriot of, 4: itanot Osaakdia 
kanahap the region of gold ISO 

KAn&pur in the KOlhlpur territory, an 
insoription at, noticed *..*«..•*.*»*.* ♦•rs<*4'rs»..« 21P8 
K&Scbt, th4 modem Oonjereram SM SS* 180 

Kavds'C^kdira, Ms date m 

Kit2jiv&yappdi*araa>> KWchMyal *w3£Moht..# dW. 
Eahka, a people «...«• .S)..** #.*•«« X80 

iCadMla>Ohf|a. a list of Ms stsooesson UW. 

Kadka^a. a people ... «»««•. ee.eea^easeeaee X80 

gaptalca s t hal a, a place...... ............. 180 

S^aa^hadh&aa, a people 180 

K&ntipura, a city e«*»*#«w«.ee ss.mi 180 

Kj^ila, a people tee's 180 

Kdpidb^lMki a people or locality .180 

Kiq^iukgaaagara mm Eabawg Mft 40* *4* **• *e*'»ee 17 

KimTandai»raia««elkM^ 01 

their natimuiiity diwohsed^ 1801.#^ 
foUt'Origin of the 

S«fm<^docti*»oftejaBnitted,220.ft.9--®tfsi rH 
JMa*! dootriaeof ee* e#e sea*M ee'4,*MNe4ae’ ii*ae*# 1S6«. 
K3lrniap0ya» the modern Raaor^ 171 

EtrmapSyaka, the people of E^xmtu^Oya ... mtJ m 

Karpaji^Td;^ a people 1^. 

Ear^ta, the Kaaarese oonntry...... 181 


KarnOl is ^ery probably the cental of the 
KoTig-lcin-nor^Vrlo country hy 

Hiuen Tsiang 11 

Karvata, a people 181 

Kashmir: notice of Kalhana’s Chronicle vLl39fl 

K&si, the modem Benares 181 

Kltsmira, and Kismiraka, the people of 

Ka^mir. 181 

Kaimira country * 172 

Kathdvatthu, allusion to the, in the Kaly^pi 
Inscriptions m. 16 

Kab5mw5yin =; Manipur t 

Kaulinda, a people 181 

Kauldta, the people of KuLdta........*.»...».«... 181 

Kauninda, a people 181 

Kauhkana, the people of the KiMtkaaa.......*. ^ 

Kaurava, a people 181 

Kampala, and Kaulalaka, the people of 

Kosala ISi 

Kau4&mbi, the modentiftKdsam ...... 181 

Kau^iki, a river 181 

K&v4ri river 181 

K'ayon, Burmese corruption of P'drmn=s • 
Farm $ name of a Buddhist Cave 322 

K‘ayon-S‘addbn, name of a Buddhist Cave— 328 
K61d.sabhapabbatacb6tiya, near Bilin 16 

Kerala country ...171, 181 

kMadhwrt^ longrhaiied ^ . car ildch4mrei 

people* 

Kdsadhdtuchdtiya.Bs-the ShwddagdvrJ^B^iodsiu. '446 
khaehmdUii i theisihsbitaixtB *of tki^ykjS ...... ' 181 

Khasa, a people mtrnmmmw mmm'mitmw •iteM'. mi^mm • 

thesi^’ 181 

Ehl^^flis^of.. 

KiSdlad^'ora isn Conjevcram mm*'mmm^m0 .« * .<« ..n. .*Hi' £9 
iKirib, a .people.. •»* ..«•** 181 
Kirdrta,^ a»peotple..— I*... timm M. yhm m 

Kirna, a people ...... 

Kisldcindbai, a mountain 

Eastna District, an inscription IntheyaiDticed, "897 
Kdgun Caves d^aoiibeif and 

a note on 

K61m]iai,i. i4ttiW.~».t'i*t 1 .«* ...aw. m 

Ka-kkip,Ob5bking,defeated^^ 
KdlbjlpuXkierriton^ an ^insoi^pfiton in 

Kollagixit.probably tbenacderirSi^hAFor 182^ 
KamWapSttnoa^ ft ^ 

India M, 46 

Ed-m&saS' J imaays^ Elfdya. ' 08 

K0ngbaimgif.?^ 28. 

Son0*hm^na^pu-loi^ n eotxa^ menrioned by ' 
Hiuen Hsiang r KamUl is very * probably 
its capital. 4* *.4 ...Wisf**.* •«••«»•:*•••*»*•••••• '•*••4* ll5 

Konhsna country .v.^..*»*»*.ir»#s'i****hw#«*«**»**** 182 


... 181 
'181 
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K6-Rfi.ia K^sarivaman = Riija- 

•..•••••• 60 

Laha, a various reading for Hala, q. v 183 

Laluirla, a country 

Koi:kai, once the PAnrlyan capital 62 

Kosala country .,••170, 182 

K6faivarsha) apparently a country * 182 

lahhanti your of the Jains, the 17 

Liikshmishwar, the date of an inscription 

lit 0Q7 

Krauhcha, a mountain * Ib2 

KrauB chad vipa, a country 182 

liimkil, — Ceylon, or its capital city ...» 18;? 

Lahkdsvara, PAnrlya King . (W) 

hrcivyd[§i%, ‘eatei's of raw desli’ 182 

Laos r— lojiviiratitha 4 

Krislina* the river ‘Kistna’ 182 

Ldta country leo 

Krishna Gitdbalt of Tul’si Dfis, on aocoaut 
of * 257 

Latihitya, the river Brahmaputra 18;j 

IsUVaratthil, dintriiit rif t*- ‘“‘“-'r-riTi Si. t ^ 

KrOklataung =s ( P ) P*£lgat - * 

Kshatriya, the wamor caste 182 

Ksh^xnadhOrta, a people 182 

Kshudramina, a people * 182 

]^urd>rpaua, a mountain 182 

Kuavanj, the god of the Lushais 

Legning = Vaj.iijjiigaiun C 

lifciiulex — a [ligeon, 821. ; a niilk>whitu dove. ."18 

life, restoration to^hy spells 990 

lions; the forest of the uian-lions..... jgg 
liquors, intoxicating, folk-origin of, auioiig 
tho Karens .larw 

Kuchika, a people 1B2 

Lot’s wife, variant of , 3 }.{t ^ 

KOdal ““ Madura 62 

luck, tho ulecutlli?! n. oioiu 

Kudds, nationality dkeussed, 129f. tlieir 
congeners, 130s— vocabulary of the H..12PfF, 
K.uh<an « PuVan =« Pak^an 19 

MadlmrAntakn, a title of Pur&fttaku 1., 60{ 
a title of ltil.{dndra.Ch6{a(iSvu ... , , (10 

Kukura^ a people 182 

Kula^agaraapa^^inam n TranqneW 116 

Kula^dkharaddva Pli:^f}ya sa lS[d«M4);avar« 

• nma ns 

Madhyaddia, the central division of ancient 

; India..., ..Ilil), 170 , ]8ij 

MAdhyamika, a people 

Madra. a nconlo t^.s 

'Kuldd&khara P4:^dya mentioned in iusorip* 

tion SI 

Kulottunga-OhojA conquers the Pflmjyos, 60s— 

MS. account of * 34 I 

Kulottunga-Ohola XI. =: ParakOsariyarman*.* 60 

KulOta country 

Kulatalca, the people of Kulflta 182 

Kima{ha, a people 183 

hiMjaradartf * the cave or glen of elephants.’ 182 
Kuntala country, 183 s— this* seems to he 
really the oountjry which by Hiuen Tsiang 
is called Mahftrdsh fra 115 

H&draka, a people 

Madura, capital of tho Pfipdya, , , SI 

Magudha oounta'y jgg 

itAgivdhika, the people of Magadlia 183 

magic wand in folktales, 100 i— oomb whidj 
destroys and grants life, 819j— stick that 
produces a golden tank and a isUaoe of gold, 

323} stove, stick and rope in folktales, 

31J i— sympathetic, bui-niag a shed skin to 
injure snako-hero, 100 ; making heroine 
iU by destroying an impression of her 
foot-print..,.. • 

Kuntibhdja, a people... iga 

KurtakOtii, in the Dh&rw&r Diatriot, the 

dates of insoriptions at ....u.ttu«297, 298 

Kara, a people 182 

MaWbuddhaiflpa == Kyaikp-un Pagoda 46 

MaliAddva Kkkattya, his date dincuMiisd i 3*^6 

mahdgriva, ' great-ncoked tieonlo ’ ib 4 

Mah&kaittthCra 

KnsipaamaiKjala sss Bassein Province of the old 
TaJaing kingdom .' 

Mahak^it^tyra of Udumbamgiri. hoa^of 

the Mahavilidra 36 39 

Knsimaaagara ip, 29 , 46 

Kusimarattha s=a Bassein ,, 29 

Mfth&mahindatliOm, apostle to Ceylon . ’ *16 

Mahdnudt river 

Kusuma, a mountain.^. 

Kuthto = Bassein 4 

Kuthdng a= Pathfing as Bassein 19 

Kyaikk'ami, vernacular name for the Amherst 

' district of Bnrma gog 

Eyaikp't Kyaikp*un Pagoda described .s.,;,. 

,^^kp‘un Pagoda, see Kyaikp*! 4 Sn., SKa 

Xsftsaaftr m we Dh&nrftr District, the date 

ofaniasoriptioaat ggo 

EyauktslSn Hill near Maulmain contains 
BuddWst Claves joj 

MaliApuppu founds the Monastery at IjS» 

gttiuglVAyijjagftma) jgQ 

MiihdrAHhtra country. 184; -the capital of 

It, montioMod by Ilhon Tiiang. ia KAsik.,. 115 
Wtfaarnoiitt, * tho great ocean * ... 

MahAsSna, King of Ceylon, founds the Wtava- 
navihdmCJOa A. D.l gg 

MahAslvslithfiraheadsamisBbatoOwioa... 41 
Mahdiavi, • the jgre$,t forent^ 

MahAtissathdra, founder of the Abhayagiri 
•Mt ia CeylwB,.,...., ^ 
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Mab&Tihd>ra, in Ceylon, foundation of tlie, 

38: — sect in Ceylon pi'evails, 39f,: Ostab* 

lished in RamailSadSsa «%40f. 

Mahayasatbdra 16 

MabSndra mountain ................. 184 

Mahi river 184 

Mahitnparak^ya, a merchant of N&vutapat^ 

tana, trading to Pegu 45 

Mahiihsaka, district of 4 

Mahinda, the Buddhist Apostle to Ceylon, 

apostolic succession from, in Burma 13 

ilahisha, a country 184 

Mahishaka, the people of Mahisha 184 

Majjhantikathera 24 

MArkara, a people 184 

MAlava country snd people, in the northern 

division of India 184 

Malaya mountain 184 

Mdlindya, a mountain 184 

Malla, a people 184 

Malyavat, a mountain 184 

Mammudi Ch^lS. 65 

MAnibhnrana, P4ndya king 60 

SfAi;Lahala, a people 184 

Mandftkini, the Ganges 184 

Mandanaddva ParamS.ra 80 

M&pL(jiavya, a people ...» 184 

Xa^imat, a mountain, m 

nunes^for .M ... «•. «M 7 

Man:^aiku4i^,ba(litiia'Wf 59 

Mandhai*!, a Talaing 17 

Marammad^sa s Burma Proper ...... ..« .•« 30 

Marang Bum =s= the.Parasn&th HilL 295 

M&rayarmanPI>:^c]lya destroys the Fallavas. .65, 68. 

mariners 184 

max^iage oustom, Brahman girl married to 

Kshatriya EftjA in folktale 31 

marshes, or swamps 184j 

M&rttikftvata, a people 184, 

Maru, the modem M4rwA^ - 184| 

Maruohipatta^^^ S' 184j 

Marukttchcha, a people 185 

Mai*tab4n «= Muttama *40 

martabafi sss a Pegu Jar...... .346, 864£. 

Matanga, apparently a place where diamonds 
were found 185^ 

Mabondayfi, described, 858 ; — Yasundhard, : 

030:— figures of, described......... 840 

Mathurd, the modern * Muttra' ,,..*.......170, 185 

Mdthuraka, the people of Mathurd 185 

Matrishika, a doubtful name of a people ...... 185 

Matsya, a people 185 

Maulika, a people — * 

Mdghavat, a mountain 

Mdkala, a mountain 

Miru mountain 


Mdruka, a people, countiy, or mountiBH 185 
metamoi*phosis, hero into a fiy, 24B ; into a 
crow, 200$ into a cat and back, 200; into a 
bug, 424 : — old man into a young one asad 

hack 

metempsychosis, Buddhist belief in, illus- 
trated 99 

M5wa, a folk derivation of the name 105 

Miazza Pia is S'inbyilyin 21 

milky ocean, the 185 

mines, the mines; an ancient place, 185;— 

mines of beryl-stone.. 185 

Minlwin, name of a Buddhist Cave 320 

Mithila country ...■.a •*«..« ■#, ««• 185- 
Mi-yatma, a Lobgoblia in Bnma 56 


kllechchhas ... ... ... ».• ,»• 

M oggaldnathdra, head of Bdmddhipati\depn- 

tation to Ceylon 40f. 

MOggalipattatissathdra reforms Buddhism in ^ 

Anoka’s day 16, 18 

months, names of Hindu lunar, mentioned in 
recorded dates : — 

Asalha 46 

first of the two Asalha 42 

second Asojha ••*..••*...43, 4d 

Ashddha 81, 106, W9 

Assayuja iS 

Alvina 
BliMda 


Bbddxapada Vp 

Ohaitra 

a....*..* ^ 46 

Kdrtika ^ 


Kattika 
Mdgha .. 
Maigga... 
Migasira . 
Mithuna 
Phagguva 
Phdlguna. 
Rishabha 






•.»« ...f*. ......... ... 








fcjimha 


r ... 


46 
42 
lOR 

..Zm 83 
...,1^, 219 
ago 

month?, nan^ of Hindu solar, mentscned in 
reo^3«ded dates : — 

Avani ••• 

EAirttigai 

Mina — 138 

Pliitlgana 107 

months, names of Hind^^ lum-isojar, mcn- 
, tioned in recorded datos i — 

Dhanus 137 

>137f. 


Karkataka 
Xh^mbha.. 
Makara .. 
Mdsha 


136 

137 
136 
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Panguni 

Sii&ilia 

months^ names o£ Burmese luxiar> mentioned 
in recorded dates 

Kason 

Tabaung * 

Tabddwfe 

Tagft 

months, naoms of Hindu, mentioned in 


188 

186 


5 

5 

5 

5 


MSS.:— 

(lunar) Chaitra 80 

J^faishtha - 97 

(lunar) Phftlguna 95 

Sr&rana * 

(lunar) Yais&kha * 94 

M^n is female in Indian folktales......#......*. 316 

MOreko, the god of the SantUla 296 

mountains of sunrise and sunset 186 

Moutshobo = Slxwdlx), 28; M6ks6b6.. 28 

MranmA = Burma.. 160 

MSS. in Buddhist Oaves about Manlmain, 828 : 

— supposed to be in the Buddhist Oaves 
about Maulmaia, 827 1 — Xalaiog, in the 

D^ammathA Oaves 838 

MudhavamahAohAtiya in Pegu ... .*• «.* 47 

MulSk Pagoda at ThatSn 840 

M(ilika,apeople...Mi.*.*..o..* 186 

MuCja, or Pufija, a mountain 186 

Murukuohoha; see Marukuehcha 186 

*Mu8selwoman’ discussed 112 

Muttimamanclaln « Martaban Province of the 

old Taking kingdom * 84 

Muttimanagara Martaban 4, 88 

M weyin as a pkco-narae 7 

Myawadi, an ancient site in Burma 865 


KAdcndla, in the Kistna Distriot> the date 

of an inscription at 297 

Kagiihrada, capital of M6dapA$a. .. *#. 81 

N Agapat t ana « Negapatam 45 

Kagax'Asi = Nograis 46 

Kaimisha,a peoido 186 

nnhhatra$, names of the, menj^oned in 
rocoided dates 

AnuiAdliA l<i8 

Anusham (AnurAdha) UW 

Punurvasu 180, 219 

Pushya 81, 82 

llevati 188 

Rohini 187, 219 

Tt^r(il6hi9t)... 188 

TiruvOijiam ($rftvana) 187 

Uttai*/b*Bhadi*apadA 220 

IJttarAfthA(}bA 220 

' UttirAtJAm »s (CJttarAshArlhA) 186 

UttiratlAdi (UttarabhadrapadA) 187 

Nakpura » Narwar 81 


ndUJt^ra^ip&f * the island of cocoanuts ’ 186 

NarapatijayasAra (Narabadisithu), king of 

Pagan 30 

NarasAra, a minister of DhammachAtl 47 

Hardgal in the HAngal TAlukA (DhArwAr), 
the dates of inscriptions at, 2.97, 298 j— the 
date of an inscription at another place, of 
the same name, in the R6]^ TdlukA 

(DhArwAr) 298 

ndriitiulchat * people with the faces of women.’ 186 

NarmadA river 186 

naHhiardj7j€if * the kingdom of the dead * 186 

NAsik is the capital, mentioned by Hiuen 

Tsiang, of the MahArAshtra country 115 

KAsikya, the modem NAsik..... 186 

NAts, the TUirty-soven, alluded to 062 

KAvutapa^tuna, a port on the East Coast of 

India 45 

necksy people with various kinds of 186 

Nediyo:(^, a PAndya king 65 

He^umAilfan, a PAndya king 63> 65 

N64uilj«4aiyaf^, PAi^tJya 65 

NeclufliieUya;^, a PAndya king =» » 

TA^van « dambyaiR 64, 65 

NelvAHi battle of (m? TbmMiTeUy) ««•*»»*•« IT, .irt* 68 
NApAl, a derivation o£4he 

KApAIa country and people 186 

NAwAi's, notes on the..»...*.« 202f. 

KgA, naxne of a Buddhist Gave 

* NidOn Quarries, Buddhist Oaves near ilui ... 027 

Nigi*ddhasAmanAra converts AAOka 15 

Ntpa, a people.. 186 

NirvindhyA, a river 2.S6 

KishAda, a people 166 

NisAm's Dominions, an inscription in the. 

noticed 

nomads.... 1H6 

noses; flat-nosed people !i*s6 

nrAwWxarana, the forest of the ... lHi» 

Nuptial songs of the Parsis .10217. 

NyAuddmyinfi Pagoda, the, near Pr4ime ...... 5 


oath, form of Biuldhist, ICO by...... 

oceans, the, of ancient India 

0<}ra, or Audra, country 

one-eyed people ... ...... ... ... 

one-footed people 

ordtuil by oath.......... 

ordination of Peguan prioHlH l»y Mu* **<*ri'. 
moiiy in vogue in (Jeybm, 526*. of ihuU 
didst Burmese priestH in Ceylon at KalyAob 
4}|f . npammpfulu, 24.^ ; prienta ordain* d 
at the first, in Pegu 


hv*, 

irr 

177 
1 'ii 




j), chanjfi.* of initiiii, U) k, in Burimtuu wonl..,. li? 

FaMfiuu, luuuo of ii BuddtiiNl i'avt 

P'&buuug, BuUdiiut Cuvn. at »m7 
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P*&b 6 k, name of a Bnddliist Cave 328 

Paccbalijay a merchant of Navutapattana/ 

trading to Pegu i 45 

Paccluma sect of Buddhists (Pagan) 31 

Padipp^j^yya near Rangoon... 32 

Padma, a mountain 13 g 

Pagan school of Buddhist priests, 29fe. 

schisms at 29ff. 

P*agat, Buddhist Caves at, described... 82rff., 385ff. 

Pago = Pegu 4 

pagodas, remarks on Burmese, 346f . : Sinhalese 
type of, at Thaton and elsewhere in Burma, 

34 . 0 , 346:— the so-called ‘enamelled,’ at 
Thaton and Martaban discussed, 346:— > 
cautions as to estimating the age of, in 
Burma, 346: — old, in Burma, dug into by 

treasure-seekers 333 

Pahlava, a people 186 

Paithau is not Hiuen Tsiang’s unnamed 

capital of Malrirdshtra 113, 114 

Pak‘un 13 

I^alifiography, Bumese, notes on 2 

Palaing, a folk derivation of the name 195 

Pallavas, the, their conquest of the Pdndiyas.. 59 

pallia^ the marshes or swamps 186 

Pan Ku, the Creator . (Chinese Buddhist), 

explained 862 

PlUlohdrla, a people.*. .' 4... 4 «..•«. 186 

PaUdhanada, the^PapJAb a.......... 197 

P&!{ch»ai4ib"Mi»,kibigv0r ' 0 ttu)r iniuiMtwtt «f ’ 

till.' <137 

P&niiut a people 187 

Paudwfv :aa Taungdwixigyi in Upper Burma , 4 . 160 
PUndya, u lunar raco, 65, 72 : — as tributaries 
of the OhSlas, 148 History of the, notes 
on, 69 Crreek notices of the, 59 : — king- 
dom of the, its boundaries 62 

P&ii(jiya country and people. 187 

Paaciya.vftja, a place or country 187 

Punini, his date,‘822f, r bis place in Sanskrit 
literature, 222 : «hi« language was not the 
goncrui s][>oken language of India ......... 223f. 

P4i^, ariver * 387 

Parukosivaman as= Kalottiuhga-ChO^a II. ... 60 

Purakkamab&hu of Ceylon 40 

Pa nlkrama Plndya mentioned in inscriptions.. 61 

PamlokH, un ancient place 187 

Puramflra chiefs, inscription of the 80 

-Paramdsvam, a title given to frogs in N^pSl... 294 

Parantakii I., the Ohola 60 

iVirasava country and people 187 

IVirata, a people 187 

J\irbati-mauffal, of TuPsi D&s, an account of 

the, 202 : date of, discussed 95:^. 

Prtriyiltra, or Pdripfitra, a mountain 187 

Pdriyfttrika, the ^people of the P&riydtra 
mountain 187 


parrot and maina, new version of the tale of 
the , 4 *, * • .* ' 5 ^, 

P^rvatiya, a people 

paiup&la^ ‘nomads’ 187 

Patheng =s Bassein 19 

Paundra, the people of Pu^dra 187 

Paurava, a people J 37 

Paushah saihvatsarah, distinguishing on the 

term 33 jp 

PawdSilSdaung = PoSuSdaung 5 

Payoshni, a river jgy 

pearls; the places where they were found ... 187 
Pegu, an account of glazed terra cotta Bud- 

, dhist tablets from, 343 ff . ; — = Pago 4 

Pegu Jar, some account of the history of the, 

34Uf . : their history and antiquity i 364f . 

P6kl>an6 marries Duttabaung^king of Prome, 

160: her origin 13(> 

Persaim= Bassein 18, 2d 

Phalguluk&, a river 187 

Phanik&ra, a people 187 

Phenagiii, a mountain Ib7 

‘Phultamba;’ see Punt6,mb6 114 

Pipri as a name in BihSr 295 

Pisika, a people 187 

P6p4 Volcano, some account of 6f. 

P6o6odaung Hill is neajr Prome, 1; — sss. 

Paw4§dSdaung, 5/ 6:^ a note (160^ 

Plubhisoj a 

PrftohySdhipa, the kingS' of * eastern * ' 
OOXLZH^y^^. .'a. ...V.*..'. J.. 187 

Pr5giia,'the kings of the eastern country .k« 187 

Pr5gjy5ti&ha, a people 187 

PrSrladasBimaMthdra ...a.. ...... n 17 

•Pra^asta, a mountain ' 187 

Prasthala, a people 1B7 

’Pray5ga 187 

prayer, the eight Buddhist attitudes of 361 

Princess Fireflowex*, a folktale ..«v.i289i 

Prithivt D6v£, see Mahdndayd^ 358 

Prodar5ya K&katiya, his date discussed 326 

Prola, see Prodaraja - 326 

Prome, some a^eount of ' 6 

Puangku, see Pan Ku "362 

PugaJiyOr, battle of 65 

Pugal-SOJa/a Ohdla king * * 66 

Pugdma Pagtdi 17 

Puk*an «: Pak‘an 13 

Pulikeiin, the Western Chfilukya, his con- 
quest of the P&ndyas-.... 59 

PtOinda, a people 187 

Pund’ra country ^ 170 

Puntambd is not Hiuen Tsiang’s unnamed 

'capita! of 'Maharashtra — 

Purika, a people 

Purima* sects of Buddhists (Pag£in) 31 

‘cannibals* * 133 


378 
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Puakkal&vata, and PnsJikalftvataka, the people 

of * J®® 

-Pushkaldvati, an ancient place 1»1> 1™ 

Pushkara, a place 18 

Pusim = Basseia Iv 

Putli^ng = Path^ng I*# 

Pyimyo s= Prome 5 

Quirini, Lis life of Porcoto, note on 21 


Mfim SaVi^^ti of TuThS Di1h» f »f, 

RAshtmlcfttn, tlioir conqui'stH of thf PaniJyaH, 


Rntnnaiimma « Mainliilny ‘ :]S 

Butanaimm^Ks Avk 8, ‘J8 

Rfitiuiamni^lm ===: aShw^'Wi i’8 

Rnth/lln-A, II riwr ISS 

HiitmoUWa III. of 1^2 

tlio rivor ‘Ni»H*mWa* Ifn 

riiLlJoH ill £olktnlt‘«» !l‘il :• - n« it forin riva* 
tton n»itr 


RiihulatLara, a native of Ceylon, 29 estab- 
lishes Biiddliism in Malayadtpa SO 

Biaivataka, amonntain 188 

Bdj3.dhirA.jad6va Rftjai*Ajad6va == Riljai’ft- 
oas= Ko-RAjakcsarivaman « Vtra-EAj^n- 

ilrad^va I. 00 

nyanyrt, =: Kshatriyas 18B 

R&jaraja, his copper coins 60 

liajai^jad^va, ChCIa king, his war* with the 

Pa^dyas 60 

Rajasiriiha-P/lndya conquered by Pai’ttntaka 

1 MM.*.. 60 

Rama, means * the Lord,’ ^ Ood’ 227 and note 

Rdma’-charita'f^mdnasa of TuPst D6 b, nn ac- 
count of tho« 2696^. date of its commence- 
ment 260 

R&m&dbipati ^ DhammaohOti of Pegti, 16 ( 
his titles, S4tt — resolves on religioui 
reform, 34fe.: — • sends a deputation of 

priests to Oeylon 40 

R4mAdhipatir&Ift — • see RAm&dhipati i-« 
^Dbammach6ti of Pegu, 50; his met** 
sage to the priests of RatuanSad^sa to 
reform their ordination practices, 85 ff.; 


sss IRiammachdti of Pegu.... «.m... 46 n, 

R&mad6ta, R^mftdhiputi’s emissary to Ceylon 41 
Mdmdgyd of Tnl’st DAs, date of, discussed 06f . 

RAmAnand, founder of the EAmAwat sectM«*M 227 
HamaHha, district of 4 

RamannadSaa » Talaing Country ^ kingdom 
of Pegu, 13, 30 ; ■— oiftent of, 84 j — • the Ta- 
bling Country of Burma, notes on antiqui- 
ties in .S27ff, 

KamaSHilaxna^c^ala » Bamailfiaddsa H6 

RAmAnuja, his system of philosophy.,,...,,.,,, 127 

Ramatha, a country and people 1H8 

JiAmatha, the peo|jlc of Bamutha 188 

Jlttmdyayiat scenes from the, possibly repre- 
sented on the Pegu Tablets... ..........j 345 

Mdmdyan of TuPst DAs, its date discnssi'd ..,82ff. 
KAmdin Singh, his researches into the history 

ofTuPsiDAs 

BAm GuUm DyivAdJ:, his statement as to the 
. number of W’ei DAs’s works 123 

^ Bdta Jdixld !^(xh(tohhd of TuPsl BAs, an ac» 

count of the.,..,, * ijy 

^^•Bt^gundbuUi see J^diyi>^tjiiin, 


BlHltnblin, It 1,-H 

RiHliikn. » IsS 

lUMhyiiiiiiikii. H iimimfitin.,.,, 

ROnifika, n iM'o|il<M>r pfni*i* 1-S 

Budra l‘ KAkiitiyiu hisd<il»- 

liudm 11' Kfikiittyii, his ilafr ,, 

BOpnAth Edict tdilcil ...21 ft. 

s III Anglo- Hurtiifsn words VJ 

SA, numo of a Buddhist Cavi* ... 

Sahara, a 1^8 

l^iidangit|itiAt}i m» Tmnqitclmr iHi 

8‘addAn, nameaof a Bttddhinl .'U8 

BUt Sikar ■* the FamitiAib Mill .p) 

SahasWIim Edict edited 

Baiiyaor SahyAdri tnountaitis... IP$ 

Snitidbava, the piffipic of the Biiidbu rouittry. 

saints can grant atme by prayer,*. 243 

Sftiriitdbaia (loopiu 1^9 

Batva, snppiwvd sfulptiin»e from ftiirma, 

357 ff.i”*** tiitagrs in liitddhist ahriitf*« 

Saka, a people.oM, 1kg 

saka, in Vikrama dalra nieatis * y* ^ir * 1 Uf. 

SAk4ta, the modem ’Clude* 169 

Sakkarn «» Sshm ^ India a lltidilhint 

fairy \ 8 

SAks, th«dr nntioniiltty dUctiAned, . tht^ir 

ri'litUofiMhip to iho Kudu* 130 

Sulva, HAtvn, or SAlm. a 

$amd anmi iii rrfr oAim i iii<I 1 j 

BatimmkblAbuhi I’Anilyn i*! 

Hatmitiita. f,um*r i**;! 

BadikhyAm, a 

hfiiul7«tihiit t’laHI, n imiiM'' f *r ibo 

Pag.idri.., 4 

Sungt^riitafiM. vnlor ..f i«iff f -t 

Hurmt'w* 1 b» » 

tM»n of b Itf, 

8uii>«krit Word** in Iftinn, Jig, 

bJj If ' f**i*iu ml., thiftu< •<* 

IMli fiiriMM, lOl lh«* c 4 trill |r. utki. i, jt 
Wits rt living niMn't'h. Ij.l ■— n At 

Tngiiung 7 

HantAU. th*» migMtioti i,f Utr 

SAntikft, a |»« 

8aont os a plat v^nanie 32S 



INDEX. 


Saontay Saat&l 294 

Saraijhaiia, a people I89. 

SIrasvata, a people....... 189 

Saraavatt river 170, 189 

Sarayii, a river 189 

Sariputta, a monk of Padippajdyya 52 

Saesata heresy, the I5f. 

Satadra, a river 189 

Satan among the Karens 286 

Sat* aai of Tul’si DIs, an account of the, 225 : 

— its authenticity discussed, 123 ff.; denied 

by modem Pandits 127f. 

Satyar&ja Paramfira 80 

Saugata = Buddhist .......l563£. 

Saulika, a people 189 

Saurftshtra, the modem Kdfehil,wad 189 

Saurdishtraka, the people of Saurlbshtra 189 

Sauri, a people 189 

Saurpftraka, * of or belonging to Surp&ra’ ... 189 

Sauvira, and Sauviraka, a people 189 

schisms in ancient Burma were caused by 
disputes as to consecration ceremonies ... 33£. 

Sciam = Sh&n......... 21 

. sculptures from Thaton described 
seals, terra-cotta, Buddhist, from Gayd, ex- 
plained 860 

&ejiya » P&ndya 60 

&siiyakku4i» ^ttle of. ^ 

^tobiya^i « I!(ed^83^eli^ P&pdya/j6§:— . a 

.... *«& 

&eAgA9&r|. a 

&er&in&:B PepunA}, tile king, 63 j joins ..f 

thePA^^yiuB ^ , 

ISIsh Datt Sauna, Ms Biiatem83i.!t as to Tnl’at . . 

Dis’ji woikt • *t ...*.*.•.«*• •*. ..a.fiK.AM.. ••• ..9 a* 128 I 

•Upa, folk-origin of, among tka SjirenB 287l‘ 

Skw^ namM for...... , 

SkirMagdn, notes on ikenanie, 27f .;:-»’(nigm 
of tke’ word, 7 s— • Pagoda as KtoadMtn- 

oli4tiya,‘46;datoof S‘inby<Jyin’st‘<' 37 

ShwAtkayaong, a knge reomnkent image of 

Bnddka at Pegu... 347 

Siamese arokiteotture in Bnrma, date of ...„. 353 

Bibi, apeople * 189 

Sibika, apedple 189 

Sibira, a mountain,., ........ 18? 

Stkala sect of Buddhists (Fagim) 31 

Sikalad^pa=Oeylott 88 

Silla, Straits of, "between Sikajadipa and , 

Jambndipa”...- 45 

Sjmd,akallof ordination, the word explained, , 
u s— varions kinds of, 12; oonditions for a 
spot to be okosenfora, 47 fl.; mode of con- • 

secrating.... ll®-i ;49 

SiiJihala, Ceylon..., 189 

Siikhaptiraka, a people.......... ^189 


S'inbydyin, king of Boma, kk insar^MmwI.. • ’ 
PoSdSdatmg, lj0t. ; places the t*<oBtk6Sk«g. 
dagon Pagoda ^ 

Sindkn ; either the rirer Indns, « ti» , 
conntx^... ••• ....M 

SindbnrAja defeated by (Mnmpdaiija Pasa. 

m&ra S9 

Sindhu-SauTlra, a people... ipp 

Siprl, a river '. 180 

SirikkfittarA — ThordkkSttaxA'. 6 

SirikhAttarAzoa, district of 4 

Sirim&sdka, king of Savannabhfimi M 

SirieangbabMhi — ParakkamabAkn of Oej- 

lon 39 

nia, ‘wMte people’ 190 

Sitaka, a people 190 

Slvalatbdra , 29 

sky, dwellers in the .... .190 

sleep, extraordinary, in f^^lktales, SI;— for ' 

twelve years in folktales 289 

sleeping beauty,, variant, 8^f. aleqpng 
luck, a variant of the slee^ng beanfy ...... 214 

Smairodhara, apeople ...» 190 

smell of human beings peculiar to ^mms 248 

snake-heroin folkt^des 99S. 

son, only, in folktales, 53 granted by a 
saint through prayer,. ^43;,— throi|^. ; 
to^.fpoit 

Sow- Pttos(a». 'i | 

BurmA aaaaauaaaaauaaaaaa taaa»k»a»a»»«awj>f*^‘aiaa» f M . » J >*lb ifea 

Sdtta,44.riTec... aaa ai^aa*aaaa4l ft iu(i n^i sj>a*asbt'a4a 109 

S&iS 

f>Jb««as^k**>t***** a*,...., &4, 

of tbe.vime '17 

Sou^icm Buddhism, date o£.6stah]i8hm€3i.t m. 

U81A.Da.U..aa,...aa.*^ Si 

spirit^ .the eity oilhWaptisra), maaaaaa^aaa •a'baaa. m 
4r,dhe, a. word, . occurring in ^dates» ^ 

requires .explauai^u (for aa^Jmstaiica m,:0t 
eastern India, see /car. 

Yol. LXn. p* 89) 

Briparvata, a moimtahi ISO 

Sri-Purambiya, battle of 63 

Brt 3&mlgyil, see Sri Udmipid 304 

Sri Bdrn^nd of.7uP4Da8,.auacccTmt of the. 204 

step-malhcri. tradahml itt-treatmesifc iaa; 

fo^s3es...u. aa, U*a aaS at* 4aa4«aa»a«ia)am » m 

stone,, a sculptured, at Ay^Mma»,j me ntku M » - - 
h^he -E^alydui Inscriplioxus * '17 

tdrw^dt l±3gdom of 100 

substituted , persons -r-m Jelktatesp eieter lor ^ 
wifCylOO; 3 haidforh 6 r misiaressytheh^^ 

290j herome her st^p-suater^ 313; log of 
wood aad abrocmfor hexoiue’S'^^rild^ 316 
Sudh4!mraD,vivMlPa:0$t,hisaid.lu(^uiaii^ ' 

:ing,dates.of.Tid*s! Ms, 98:---hiB research 

into the histozy of'Hltil’st'Dls aajiti«Ufeiaw«a«aau'<^aa ' 274 
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Sudkammanagara «= Tlxafcoa 1? 

Sudhammapui'a « Thatoa 17 

^kdra o^te ^^0 

Sulima, a people 1 90 

Sukti, aplace or people.........^. 190 

Sdlak^bawft, king of Prfime Ib9 

S0lika» a people 190 

8un is male in an Indian folktales lllB aun 
• and moon» heroine gives birth to the ......Bldlf. 

Sun&paranta is the'Mmbd district of Burma, 

‘ 4| 6, IdO 

Sundai*atn<irti-*13flyau&r die l^aiva dovoioo ... 63 
Sundaxa Pd.947&> 60:*-^ mentioned in insenp- 

tions....... 01 

Sundara-P&^dyi^dvas Sundat^a-Pipdyft^Jfl* 

^&Tarman 219 

SundaTa»Pd.nd7a.Jati&varman« iits date dts. 

cussed 

Sundara«PdjgLd7a-M4]:avarma!i 221 

sunrise, the mountain of ...••» ..••••.mo.......... 100 

sunset, the mountain of 190 

supernatural people and plaoei 190 

Bdi^asdna, and Bdrasdxiaka, a people 190 

Bur&shtira, the modem 190 

SOriyakumftra » Maaflhaif If 

Sdipa, ft mountain E90 

Suvan^bhOmi, I84 » ».« 16 

Buvapziasdbhaj^a, an important Btxddhlst 

piiest of Pegu..,.. 60f. 

suvar^abhii, *the region of gold * ..«.««•••«»»•»• 190 

SttvarpadvipawcThat^ 869 

SuvAstn, a place or oountiy ... |91 

8uvira, a people 19*1 

ivamMat *4og<»£aoed pei^le* 191 

m 

«WBB3?«cw»M«*e« ......A., in 

Igj 


tableto, glased temucotta, baa ralufa, Bod* 

dMitf 0 &, deioribed 

iaiUAhiiaAga, ‘amearing the body with oil ’... 241 

Vlakat^n Sagadto gg 

Tahahaii^ the dbatTa of Cteeak writeta...in, 101 

i^apaepie.. — i..:::::;::::.'.’? iJ? 

®^4ltt4g4;Bam, b«tt^ ’ 

am maj?oin m a Buddbirt ma 

Moj^piK, Baddhiat bmsIc, tha tana 

^^ggJJ^«*ofia«E4,iofIC«aW9a,., 20 

— 

■ Oeylon jg 


TatiibopAwidtpa *» Cojflott 38 

.Tamil Historical Tc*U ,.,,.441ff. 
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Tuni|»ad{|Hi. district of 4 

TAmrattar^f 19| 

Tangtina, a {ictiplc 

Tunkana, a oouttirx |ji| 

TApl, the river Tttptf | 9 | 

TAmkslfiti. npfiatvntijr a i^muiry lti| 

Tartti'igatt]|>Aijli fxs Tmitqiiehar j | 

task, ittipottsible, variaiiU %n fMlktalr# •Si 

Tiiuagliklw 6 , natuc uf a Htuldhtsi 
Tttiitiggiilfi, name of a Hmidlimt Vt^rv 
teai*» fetch the fairy giHlniulher itirtdktah^s.,. ;| 0 ||> 
Winponnydeathi gluHit of f|eceiu«<| hvtfnm 
collies to life ..••......•t ,,, 

Vet)«na Kiidllflj«liyNI r««<ljra gj 

Tfaadd Hirer, a folk dorivaiitin ••! Uta nante. 1 04 
Tliajdp'ttyA *» lb*' Uul,)h faitnda 
TliardkbdltarA • birikb4u«Ht, 4, «. |•rolttp„, 
Thatua. .own aocouat of, OJluir. Humr> 
Vadvlpa. 340 Bitddbi*t tra... .Ih«h, 
jW®; “• acttlptn«a from. iloiKrnlimi, 347B.| 
imaget atui auutteUwl pagodw. at, lilbf. i«. 
an aoooant of tha g iaaad i«rm:«« 4 ia labM# 
(BoddUat), at, «42fci- ta the iwtb o.«tam 

ntmmm to 

w»*e»^yed paofd* 

throat, high-tbroatodpaopla .-J""’’ 

Ugor, bare baaonaa a. 

l^iumpanagara *» Baagoon, m,- gg , 

Oagda 

VUEmabbaabdU hh»Magdn ’ '* ’7 

Hetoigf ldtoaa, * wbatoaaUsv trOTitiia ; * ' 

EE*. 

Toothdeing, tba. to folbuioL ..."".7 * .. 

toto^ ill toioUll folktalea 7 . 1 m 

^igarta, the |MW),,|p „f . 

Vmoqoabar, IbwHb Col«», ai. u«f,,~ |7 
•ortptioii# at,,, - j 

m^Boddbiatrowaina,, 333 

Tmfl..a«aall..l»My«Ide.. bU kiuu4„m 

*md comteclioiMi si# 

a eottntry * 

i',j 

h» tha Btototwai aato, J»7 1 
«;datoolUadaadofarbitralt(«.f7f. >- data 


tw 
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m 

97 

97 
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m 

m 
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of Uiaduathi 98:--orig!aofluamaa6,26S:— 
wwa popular exponoat of pHlosoplaj-, 22? ; 
ilia ajraU'mof philosophy wa8Teclaatio,12e} 
a ]ioint iu his tooofaini;, 258f. ; on harm, * 
aadff. hia twelve great works, 128 ; aUst 
of his works, 122; list of his osnonical 
works, 120 Li^nds aadT»ditionBabo'at 

him, 2(1VS. his prodeoeasors 265 

Tuinliavniia, a forest........... 102 

taritpdiKtHtf, ‘horao'faced people’ 192 


adoyopiri,* the mountain of sunrise* ......... 192 

Vdtldhika. a people 192 

Uildtarit ShwOdaiing. 4 

ITtitehyo, Uie jwople of the aorUi 192 

Ultra, tiu! modem Orissa 192 

Udiimbara country sad people 1?0, 192 

Ujjitynni. Ujjain 192 

UjjtliAnu, a people ...i 192 

did, a ’famil motrkial Uatwy asseaesaeoa* «««»a*aa» 141 

Unehhatri Port 819 

Upajydtialia, a people eeseeweateease 192 

npMsompeddordiaatioa diaonssed, 88r— oexe* 

uony of, 18 1 importoaoe of 80fC. 

Upnvadga, a country 192 

njtdsalAa, oeramoBy of, 18 in Pago, the > 
flaat orthodox, 88; aa a&oiaBt btaafc ha the 

perfomionoe... lesaeataaaaaeaasHiaavea W 

drdhvahanf he, ’ Idghdhfcatad people* 

Ultnoro, a people ee»eeeeeseeeeee*e«ese««et«aeeet*«#e« 192 
Utkolo, a people eea eee tee eee eec eee ace c«eed« eeadea ate wMt 192 

Uttara.Knm conatry IW 

Uttoro, see 8oaa.... 19 

UtlamjlvenaliAthdra, Proosptor of Aetro. 

the, 17; viaiu Ceylon *_« 29 

MliariijMtAa, a name for Northent India •ee^taie 192 


VodavAmtikha, a place 192 

Voddardm, the uoue of a we^-day, pcobabl; 

Saturday «2B1, 252 

Vhhlika, and Vdbllka, a country 192 

Vahlorbha. tlio people of Vidwbha 192 

Toiddho, the people of Viddha 192 

Iia4cl4ry«t * tlw borjfl-minM * 

•Voirieidiba Paramira — Vairiaiitha U. ...... 80 

Voiabpava, supposed, aculptuies from Bums, 


vmaugha^ * tlie collectioa of f<»esfs’ 19? 

a OhSira'dtlep d&;— =? . 

* P§iDidya.a,.... 65 

Taaiavksi, the modem 192* 

V ahga, and Y&hga^ a connt]^, ajid the people 

^t *•***■ sas St* *00 «ss 

T fiinijiagama = Li^^ gain g in the Minfan Bsstnot 

of •.■ee.sf k.»«»a*seaws*Ms»e«.**e dj 190 

Taragu^a— liis victory over the 
0h8}aa »sa««a*as ,«*aaa«»*««*S'es*a**sj> 62- 

Tarlhamihira; the topographical list of hia 
Bi^hat-Samhiid sea ■ae.sse •aasMMs SMsassa* l^to 198 
Yardhomdna, a city or oouatiy •ra 'S • »« •«* a MKe 193 

Tasdti, a place ....a. 193 

mBBa^ day of commencing the, quoted 43 

Yasudh^rt.^ see Yasirndhar^.....*........ 358 

Y'asmnat, a motmtam ..i. ..s».»..a;ama..w.. a su . i.». ... 

YasimdharSi, see Ma]?»5ndayft SMS raa see aoM asiaew. M. :868 ' 
vatmam, ‘theforesbof Tasnsort^izitB 298 . 

T&tadh&oa, a pec^le m 

Y’ditsaii a people ...*.s...i.*..M.Mi.*s««a«<. 193 

Yat^Ag&x^oj^-Ahhayae.king'of €eyl^ ......... ^ 

YMaBxapitt, a river 

Yelldr, battle of m 

Yellhm, the modem Mord 
Y4p. = Yiiinam-YilkQam mi Travaneore 67 

Y^nd, a river sM>aM swasoe *•♦••• m 

YInnmati, a river 19? 

YteBsystt. a ^ 

yi d t gMiaaftsh& l^^ 

ISS 

*•* aw* *** 

Yidhh^ * town or 1^® 

Yidy4ahai*,8<ite^9Bp«m» 1*8 

VijayabMiti ’C^lon 

Yij«ysaM#B|5i1m^<5t«?’W:/.weMi^ya« ... 16 

VifcraaiaMKrof iS^ion, his wra with, the _ 
Pftndyas 

I Yikratpa--C*®‘» 

YikramMiiya Tf. fWe8t«ra5»«5»^» " 

i dates a his era 

Yikrama-kfisL-l&CIh^iri^Yafraiaaii*^ 2i« 
YikiaJtna-I^8/^= t 

YikamMrPMs^. ■ ^ 


S ■ ' in^P^:.W ei 


Yindh^ramoantains 193 

yixi^jDUfcm, bat^ of ^v", ^ 

^ 

vi**-KSraia,PMyai^ 

YfeSrEfissrin, son of ci!a^®o- • 

ngy * 


Vat4va oaato ,.s,aasaieea##aaaaa#c*tsc.soc<t«»*»*»»“**' 

VajmkMikh. see lC*Wnday9 

Tajravirdbt, see MaModayd 

TaUigAna in Ceylon 

Talldm; see Yallftra....M««..*»««*»«i"*""**" 


.... 868. 
.... 868 
4S, 44 
198 


Vakina-Bandtpaat, of Tol'sl Die, » »<► 


oonntof tbs 


k*#«ar4 197fl. 


382 
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yj[ra>Bftj&idraddTa IL s: Parak&ariTmaa a 

=a Xvld^^onga-Oh^ 


n.....« ;.... 60 

Yuftta, a^conntiy 104i 

Yi^ab, a people..... 394 

Yitaatfi, tike rirer Jh61am 194 

Yoikkina, a people 194 

TOW of twelTe years in folktales 260 

Ypb'bliadliTaja, a mountain :...». 194 

vrUha^iipa, 'ilie island of bulls ’ 194 

vyAghaimkha, *tiger.faoed people 194 


vyiSagrka, ‘people with serpents’ necks’...... 194 

Yy&muktd^uraTandjjvala, lord of Takajia...... 66 


^ waif, water-borne, in folktale — heroine’s 
children set afloat in a box in the sea .»... 816 


W6b]^n, name of a Buddhist Cave ............ 328 

whale’s belly, rarisnt of Jonah in the 245f. 

whales, eaters of. ]94 

Winbon, name of a Buddhist Cave ............ 829 

Winsb, an ancient site in Burma ............... 866 

white people 194 

wishing stones in Burma, 166:— things in 
folktales — stone, stick and rope ............ 317 

women; people with women’s faces, 1945 — 
the kingdom of the amasons... 194 


women, wiles of, now folktale Tersion of the...63ff. 
writing, folk-origin of, among the Karens ...^. 

7dkwgin^issS4miymci 846 

7dflMEtht = BiteM(jfaHa. 845 

Tamun&, the river Jamnft 170,172, 194 

Tdmuna, the people living near the Tamund. 194 

Taldvati, a city .' 194 

Tab 6 -M 6 nt‘t, name of a Buddhist Gave 328 

TaHhyhn, name of a Buddhist Cave 328 

TaudMya, and Taudhdyakh, a people 104 

Tauflgmyii ss Myaungmyh 4 

Tavana, a people 104 

years, Jovian, quoted in inscriptions ....lOOf. 

Tetb^ a folk derivation of the name 105 

76dayh s Aynthid 4 

^$ga mentioned in a recorded date, 

Ayushmat }86 

T 6 ga Biver ss Pegu Bivor 42, 44 

Tugaflidhara, a people 194 

Twd, ‘God’ among the Ehrens ......284 and note 

ZabflbadI, explained, 361: - ss Jambupati. 
legend about him, 8 ^;— figures of, ex- 
plained .'149 

ZamarradPait 324 

Zqdiao, signs of the, used in dating insoiip* 
tions 139 


ERRATA IN VOL XXII. 


p. 171«, line 10, /or ando f, md and of. 
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